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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Unexpectcd  circumstances  have  prevented  the  preparation  ei  a 
closing  retrospect  of  the  year,  and  have  also  limited  the  space  assign- 
ed for  intimating  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  next  volume. 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  friends  of  education  and  the  patrons  of 
the  Journals  be  apprized  that  the  work  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  be 
improved,  as  is  hoped,  by  the  introduction  of  a  wider  range  of  subjects, 
and  especially  of  topics  connected  with  practical  science  and  ustful  in- 
formalum.  Teachers  and  parents  will,  in  this  way,  it  is  thought,  find 
it  a  work  more  serviceable  to  their  respective  purposes,  as  it  will  em- 
brace a  larger  supply  of  materials  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoy- 
ment ;  while,  by  yielding  something  of  its  exclusively  professional  char- 
acter, it  will  afibrd  the  wider  scope  for  general  and  interesting  views 
of  subjects  important  to  every  class  of  readers. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  word,  to  render  the  publication  acceptable  and 
useful  as  b.  family  book,  while  it  shall  still  continue  to  introduce  most 
frequently  topics  connected  with  education.  These  will  generally 
be  offered  in  the  form  of  original  articles,  prepared  with  an  express 
feference  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  the  condition  of  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  American  lAfceum,  that  useful  and  prosperous  institution,  which 
is  so  rapidly  extending  itself  throughout  New-England,  will  receive 
particular  attention ;  and  a  part  of  every  number  will  be  assigned  to  its 
particular  objects, — embracing  all  interesting  intelligence  connected 
with  its  progress,  short  and  familiar  treatises  on  useful  subjects,  and 
occasionally  a  selection  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  to  the 
societies  which  compose  its  local  or  associated  branches.  Arrange- 
ments to  this  effect  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  whose  name 
in  connexion  with  this  institution  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers. 
The  editor's  prospects  of  efficient  aid  from  various  quarters  not  hitlicr- 
to  drawn  upon,  arc  such  as  enable  him  to  offer  in  the  ensuing  vol- 
ume a  range  and  variety  of  original  matter  heretofore  wanting. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  improper  to  mention,  at  this  moment, 
the  need  of  a  still  more  extensive  and  liberal  support  than  the  Journal 
has  yet  received.  Those  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject 
of  education,  and  who  deem  it  an  object  to  contiuue  the  existence  of  a 
periodical  devoted  chiefly  to  it,  arc  respectfully  reminded  that  it  is 
through  a  little  exertion  on  their  part,  towards  enlarging  the  circula- 
tion of  the  work,  tliat  its  most  effective  sujiport  is  to  be  derived. 

The  new  proprietors  of  tlie  Journal  take  it  up  with  the  intention  of 
giving,  if  possible,  a  fresh  impulse  to  all  its  interests ;  and  their  cxer. 
tions  to  this  end  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  general  patronage.  WILLIAM  RUHHELL. 

BosTOTT,  Decemhtr  2^  Itsilt^. 
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and  comparatively  f'nmiliar  is  useless,  or  that  innoTalton  h  ne- 
cessarily im prove iDonl.  Our  Tutitrc  course,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  rnn  produce  no  essential  change  In  llie  complexion  of 
the  Journal.  Justice  to  our  subject  rt'i]uirefi  full  and  ade* 
quatc  statements  of  new  systems,  new  boohs,  and  new  institu- 
tions. These  we  shall  contiuuo  to  communicate,  as  far  and  as 
often  83  opportunity  admits.  But  we  must  once  for  all  disclaim 
llie  unwelcome  responsibility  which  has  been  devolved  on  us 
of  being  held  accountable  for  ihe  character  of  every  article 
which  enters  into  our  work.  Wc  wish  to  leave  our  readers  free 
to  Judge  for  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  opinions  and  the 
expediency  of  methods,  and  to  apply  or  reject  proposed  changea, 
us  the  circumstances  of  particular   schools   or   teachers   may 

It  would  bo  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  our  exertions,  if  inslruc- 
lers  and  parents  of  different  and  even  of  opposite  views,  would 
favour  «3  with  their  sentiments  freely  expressed.  Diartaaioii  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  truth  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Snccesb  in  imparting  inslniclion  depend.')  on  very 
wide  views  of  the  human  mind  and  its  cnpnciliea  and  tendencies. 
There  never  was  and  never  will  be,  probably,  any  one  method 
of  teaching,  or  any  one  view  of  education,  which  can  be  held  up 
as  forming  a  universal  system.  Minds  are  inRnilcly  various  :  iho 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  mind,  therefore,  can  never 
be  advantageously  contined  to  one  channel.  The  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  taught,  requires  pcculior  and  personal  expedients, 
adapted  to  individuals  rather  than  to  classes ;  and  very  often,  we 
conceive,  the  success  of  education  depends  more  on  these  than 
on  any  correctnefis  of  theory,  or  facility  of  mechanical  detail, 
adapted  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases. 

An  illustration  exactly  iu  point  on  this  subject,  is  afforded  in 
the  case  of  miifiuil  iiufiticlwn.  Some  teachers  have  used  this 
method  to  great  advantage,  and  think  it  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  measures  which  has  yet  been  attempted  for  facililaling 
the  business  ofinstruction  ;  and  others  have,  afler  a  fair  trial, 
rejected  it,  as  unfavourable  both  to  good  discipline  and  to  mental 
improvement.  This  latter  case  has  actuolly  been  the  result  in 
several  schools  in  tbia  cilv. 
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Thtf,  however,  is  onljr  one  of  many  iosUmces  which  mighl  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  a  careful  consideratioii  of  difier- 
eutial  points  of  circumstance,  must  always  be  regarded  in  edu- 
cation. A  system  which  is  found  very  successful  in  a  given 
country  in  Europe,  may  fail,  when  applied  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  system  of  government  adpoted  in 
tlie  Hazelwood  school,*  by  which  the  actual  discipline  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  devolved  on  the  scholars  themselves,  and  with  much 
practical,  success.  In  several  cases  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  it  has  failed  entirely.  Its  formality  has 
generated  a  contempt  for  it,  which  the  utmost  energy  of  the 
teacher  could  not  counteract.  It  has  led  to  a  lax  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  produced  noisy  and  disorderly  schools.  Perhaps, 
the  failure  has  arisen  from  the  error  of  applying  the  system 
to  schools  where  there  was  too  large  a  proportion  of  very  young 
scholars-^unfit,  ^erefore,  to  govern  themselves  by  any  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Another  instance  of  European  methods  of  instruction  being 
found  inapplicable  to  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  oc- 
curs in  what  has.  rather  unjustly  been  denominated  the  HamilUy- 
man  method  of  teaching  languages.  The  peculiar  recommenda- 
tion of  this  system  is,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that 
it  imparts  language  through  a  familiarity  with  words,  rather 
than  a  formal  knowledge  of  rules  of  grammar — virtually  teach- 
ing all  languages,  whether  moderp  or  ancient,  by  colloquial 
methods.  This  system  is  no  doubt,  natural  and  easy  ;  and, 
with  uncommon  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  would  prob- 
ably be  found  the  most  thorough  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious. 
To  adopt  it,  however,  the  teacher  and  his  scholars,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  books  adapted  to  it ;  and  though  several  such  works 
have  been  prepared  and  published  in  England,  they  are  not  to  be 
had  in  this  country, — we  speak  at  present  of  the  Latin  language. 
An  instructor,  therefore,  can  attempt  it  only  with  vast  labour  to 
himself  and  his  pupil,  or  apply  it  very  superficially.  The  mer- 
its of  this  improvement,  therefore,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, tUl  books  expressly  adapted  to  it  shall  have  been 

*  See  vol.  II.  p.  257  of  this  Journal. 
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languages.  But  we  should  look  for  this,  as  we  do  for  every 
other  change  in  education,  as  one  which  is  to  come  through  the 
regular  channel  of  progressive  improvement,  and  not  by  prema- 
ture or  violent  measures.  The  course  taken  in  our  own  efforts, 
and  the  intention  of  several  of  our  articles  on  this  subject,  has, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  closing  Retrospect  of  last  year,  *  been 
misunderstood.  This  topic,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
sume. 

In  regard  to  this  and  all  the  departments  of  education  just 
mentioned,  we  would  content  ourselves  with  repeating  that  a 
free  discussion  of  them  in  our  pages,  would  be  highly  gratifying 
to  us ;  and,  we  think,  equally  so  to  our  readers.  Such  discus- 
sion we  would  now  earnestly  invite  ;  and  the  sole  reason  why 
it  has  not  hitherto  appeared,  is,  that  our  communications  have 
been  thus  far  chiefly  of  one  complexion  j  and  to  furnish  a  de- 
cent proportion  on  each  side  of  the  question  was  a  thing,  there- 
fore, impracticable. 

While  on  thb  topic,  we  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  corUribuiians  to  our  work.  The  peculiar  depart- 
ment to  which  the  Journal  is  restricted,  renders  it  impossible  to 
command  articles  by  pecuniary  inducements.  Experienced 
teachers  and  parents  are  those  on  whom  such  a  work  must  be 
chiefly  dependent  for  original  matter  of  true  value  ;  and  this,  we 
think,  it  is  in  the  power  of  both  these  classes  of  persons  to  fur- 
nish in  various  forms.  To  such  contributors,  whatever  be  their 
peculiar  views,  we  shall  always  feel  indebted  : — not  that  we 
think  the  value  of  our  publication  depends  on  its  quantity  of 
original  matter,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  excellent  works  of 
former  times  now  lying  unread  and  neglected,  and  so  many  is- 
suing from  the  press  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  from  various 
causes,  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  or  which  contain  matter  de- 
serving more  extensive  perusal.  A  judicious  observation,  how- 
ever, directed  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  own  com- 
munity, would  be  a  great  aid  to  direct  and  practical  improve- 
ment. For  much  of  such  aid  we  must  necessarily  be  indebted 
to  individual  interest  and  effort ; — and  do   we  err   in  saying 

*  See  vol.  II,  p.  757. 
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that  the  nnture  of  out  publication  is  »uch  as  gives  it  a  claim  on 
0Ofl)c  of  tlic  leisure  momenta  of  moat  parents  ami  teachers  < 

In  advorliiig  to  the  prospects  of  another  year,  we  cannot  de- 
ny ourselves  the  encouragement  of  hoping  that  a  slill  ntore  ex- 
leittivt  inlereil  wili  be  taken  in  Oic  cxialctKe  of  a  work  devaled  e-xcla- 
sivcly  to  education.  If  rightly  conducteil,  it  is  not  a  bcneSt  to 
one  class  of  individuals  only,  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  To  this  country,  emphatically,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  aid  to  lite  improvement  and  the  dissemination 
of  instruction,  should  meet  with  generous — at  Icitst  with  adc- 
ijuale  support.  Public  opinion  gives  the  character  (o  educa- 
tion hero,  more  definitely  and  aurely  than  in  an  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  .Some  means  are  needed  for  the  diUbsiun  of  cor- 
rect and  liberal  views  of  education,  in  order  to  keep  the  mea- 
sure of  actual  exertion  up  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  : — not 
ouly  to  aid  Iho  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  multipli- 
cation of  schools  and  other  institutions  ;  but  to  maintain  in 
these  the  spirit  of  progress, — to  give  a  living  efficacy  to  all  iho 
means  of  education,  and  to  call  in  more  and  more  of  those  aids 
to  human  improvement,  which  the  ceaseless  action  of  tho  mind 
is  continually  offering  in  increasing  numbers  and  power. 

Tho  excellent  system  of  common  schools  is  of  little  avail  with- 
out good  teachers  and  good  books.  !3ut  these  wc  have  at  pre- 
sent no  appropriate  means  of  furnishing  to  a  auflicient  extent. 
Improvement,  no  doubt,  is  going  on,  but  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  need  of  it ;  and  as  long  as  we  have  no  established 
seminary  to  give  the  teachers  of  common  schools  the  education 
which  they  themselves  need,  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case. 
A  work  devoted  to  the  sole  object  of  promoting  education,  ought 
in  this  titate  of  things,  to  be  useful  to  parents  and  school  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  teachers.  Till  somo  measures  more  deli- 
iiilo  ehiill  have  been  adopted,  would  not  the  necessary  portion 
of  public  money  be  usefully  ospendcd,  by  every  school  commit- 
tee, in  providing  Ihemaulvea  with  such  a  work  ? 

Those  of  our  readers  who  havo  perused  our  past  volumes, 
are  sullicionlly  aware  that  a  cousidernble  number  of  our  ptiges 
has  always  been  nssigucd  to  ilutiualii:  and  jiannlul  edw^d'on. 
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d  FRENCH   SOCIETY  FOR  mSTBUCTION. 

since  this  class  of  publicationa  eonsists  principally  or  tales  or 
stories,  from  wliicli  ii  is  difficult  to  give  specimeDH, — we  must 
pursue  our  former  course  of  attempting  a  brief  and  general 
character  of  such  works,  selecting  those  which  appear  best 
adapted  to  promote  improvement. 

Aa  for  books  of  a  bud  tendency,  or  those  got  up  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold,  we  have  neither  time,  oor  disposition, 
nor  space  io  our  pages,  to  devote  to  them.  We  shall  still  act, 
in  Uiis  respect,  ou  the  principle  of  xelection  ;  deeming  it  of 
more  importance  to  bring  forward  one  work  written  with  accu- 
racy of  thought  and  expression,  and  breathing  a  good  intention, 
than  to  hold  up  to  censure  scores  of  volumes,  bespeaking  igno- 
rance and  pretension,  and  carrying,  perhaps,  their  own  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  in  their  bad  grammar  and  worse  printing. 


t    ELEME-NTiRY    IMSTRLXTIOS. 

[The  following  article  from  the  Journal  d'  Education,  No,  5, 
Feb.  1816,  gives  the  first  Annual  Report  auWitted  to  the  above 
society.  The  report  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  philanthropic  effort  for  the  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  body  of  the  French  people.  Schools  for  young 
children  had  been  previously  few,  and  not  well  conducted  ;  and 
3  of  the  society  had  been  attended  with  c 


Societies  formed,  like  that  in  France,  on  the  principle  of 
charities,  and  designed  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  a 
population  otherwise  destitute  of  it,  are,  it  is  true,  unnecessary 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  the  United  States,  would  aflbrd 
much  valuable  aid  to  improvement  in  all  our  literary  iostJlulions, 
by  furnishing  mcons  and  resources  which  the  moat  diligent  ex- 
ertions of  individuals  could  never  command.] 

Reporl  uf  lite  labours  of  the  SocUty  of  Paris  for  etemoUarfi  iit- 
tlruclwn,  during  Ihc  last  *ii  motiths  o/^  1315, — imiU  lo  the  general 
nudiiig  of  Iht  mh  ifJanmnj,  Jai6.  By  M.  Ic  Comte  Ales,  de 
Lahorde,  General  Secretary. 

Tlic  session  was  opened  at  seven  o'clock.     A  numerous  aa- 
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semblj,  composed  of  the  most  diatingiii^ed  membera  of  the  so- 
ciety, aod  several  ladies  who  make  a  part  of  it,  were  present  at 
this  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  the  first  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  society. 

M.  le  baron  de  Grerando  occupied  the  -chair*  The  presi- 
dent offered  from  the  Society  for  British  Schools  six  copies  of 
the  report  made  to  this  society  apon  the  labors  of  the  last  six 
months. 

The  order  of  the  day  called  upon  the  general  secretary  to 
make  a  report  of  the  labours  of  the  society  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1815.  The  Count  de  Laborde  spoke,  and  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen,  you  have  all  visited  this  ancient  church,  lately 
filled  with  arms  and  instruments  of  warfare,  now  consecrated  to 
charity  and  beneficence.  You  have  here  seen  those  intelligent 
and  docile  children,  instructing  each  other,  governing  them- 
selves, communicating  to  each  other  the  lessons  of  morality,  the 
precepts  of  faith,  and  the  usefiil  knowledge  of  society.  Attract- 
ed by  this  new  interest,  numerous  spectators  usually  animate 
this  scene.  Here,  are  young  teachers  who  come  to  study  the 
system  that  they  may  carry  it  into  the  country.  Here,  noble 
(Hends  of  humanity,  whose  riches  are  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
observe  silently  this  new  benefit  which  they  already  long  to  dif- 
fuse* Farther  on,  *  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,'  and  ^  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Joseph,'  are  consulting  the  professors  upon  the 
means  of  introducing  this  change  into  their  houses,  and  thus 
doubling  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  their  good  works.  In 
short,  strangers  traverse  the  hall  and  applaud  the  success  of  this 
rising  iostitution,  remembering  that,  some  months  before,  they 
saw  our  compatriots  feeling  the  same  sentiment  among  them. 
During  this  time  the  children,  afi^ted  by  the  interest  they  in- 
spire, but  attentive  to  the  lesson  which  they  are  learning,  already 
feel  in  their  hearts  that  self  respect,  that  love  of  goodness  which 
will  not  abandon  them  through  life.  What  joy  beams  from  their 
countenances  at  the  least  reward !  what  profound  grief  over- 
whelms them  at  the  least  punishment !  Well,  gentlemen,  this 
touching  spectacle,  this  happy  institution  is  your  work  :  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  your  society,  the  new  progress  and  happy  re- 
sults of  which,  each  year  will  bring  you  tidings. 

It  is  a  great  social  work  that  you  have  undertaken,  gentle- 
men, that  of  giving  to  a  whole  people  a  moral  and  religious  ed- 
ucation, that  of  sharing  with  the  poor  the  means  of  cultivation 
that  may  draw  them  from  painful  situations,  and  the  means  of 
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virlQB  which  may  Hid  Ihem  in  supporting  these  with  rcsignntion  ; 
for  whcro  would  resignation  be,  without  luslructiun  to  enlighten, 
morality  to  direct,  and  religion  to  support  and  console  7  This 
|i]an  appears  iminenee,  when  ws  contemplale  solely  its  advan- 
tages or  its  difficulties  ;  but  it  soon  seems  of  more  easy  accom- 
plishment, when  we  have  traversed  the  route  which  may  lead  to 
it ;  when  wo  become  acquainted  with  that  cxcetlent  system, 
which  condenses  time,  diminishes  expense,  enlivens  study,  and 
removes  dillicultics  ;  a  system  of  which  we  can  no  longer  con- 
lost  Iho  bcDL'lit  or  avert  the  progress,  I  shall  not  enter  here, 
goiillcmen,  into  the  development  of  a  system  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ;  I  shall  confino  myself  to  reminding  you  that  it 
consials  chiefly  in  the  instruction  of  children  by  one  another; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  small  number  of  the  most  skilful  among  them, 
and  who  lill  the  office  of  tutor  to  their  companions,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  single  teacher.  From  thence  arise  to 
children  those  serious  and  gentle  relations  which  already  trans- 
port them  into  society,  develop  their  faculties,  enlighten  their 
minds,  excite  their  emulation,  and  leach  them  early  justice  to 
one  another,  the  rights  of  authority  and  consequently  the  duties 
of  obedience. 

This  ingenious  mechanism  is  not  a  doctrine,  is  not  a  science  ; 
hut  a  powerful  means,  applicable  to  all  sciences  and  to  ail  doc- 
trines. Invented  in  France,  but  carried  to  porfeclion  among 
our  neighbours,  it  bos  just  been  brought  back  to  France,  there 
to  be  perfected  in  itaturii.  The  good  efTects  which  it  already 
produces  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  furmalion  of  your  society, 
which  has  rapidly  increased,  and  which  includes  now  the  best 
informed  and  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  capital. 

To  arrange  with  order  ibo  labours  of  this  year,  I  shall  divide 
them  iuto  two  diatincl  clasacs,  under  the  name  of  itUtrtutl  UiIhiutm, 
or  (aboura  mt  comntUtect  ;  and  ertrmal  labours,  or  laboun  in  /Ac 
tchooh.  The  former  are  so  many  private  boards,  composed  of 
zealous  and  well  informed  men,  who  prepare  questinus  and  dis- 
cuss Ihem,  before  lliey  are  submitted  to  the  assemblies  of  tho 
council.  The  latter  are  so  many  organized  establishments, 
which  act  and  practise  upon  tho  system,  and  receive  impulses 
and  life  from  the  former.  A  rapid  glance  at  these  different  lo- 
bnurs  will  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  thai  those  whom  you  have 
charged  with  them  have  been  worthy  of  your  contidence,  uid 
have,  porhaps,  even  surpassed  your  hopes. 

tnitmal  labours,  or  labours  on  C'oinwIUfS, 

According  Id  (ho  lorma  of  your  Regulations,  there  should 
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have  been  five  committees  in  the  council  of  administration  ;  but 
before  they  had  commenced  their  functions,  there  existed  a 
head  committee,  chosen  from  among  you,  and  formed  at  the 
very  period  of  your  first  meetings.  This  committee,  placed 
near  the  administration,  has  been  a  very  useful  medium  between 
you  and  authority,  to  support  you  with  its  power,  and  to  en- 
lighten this  power  by  your  knowledge.  Having  at  its  disposal 
some  means  of  money  and  influence,  it  employed  them  immedi- 
ately in  founding  the  first  elementary  school,  ia  sending  to 
London  for  the  excellent  professor  who  directs  it,  in  composing 
nearly  a  hundred  tables,  and,  in  a  word,  in  presenting  a  pattern 
of  the  plan,  that  all  might  be  able  to  judge  of  its  advantages. 
This  committee  is  presided  over  by  the  Count  de  Chabrol, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  thanks. 
This  magistrate,  appreciating  the  importance  of  your  institution, 
made  it  known  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  has  received 
from  him  authority  to  second  it  with  all  his  eflTorts.  The  labours 
which  he  superintends  are  in  a  direction  parallel  and  relative  to 
the  operations  of  the  society.  The  preface  informs  us  of  the 
resolutions  he  takes,  and  the  measures  which  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  adopt ;  and  the  society  gives  him  a  regular  account  of 
the  ofiers  it  receives,  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it,  and 
the  improvements  which  it  projects.  Happy  concurrence  of 
power  and  zeal,  action  and  thought,  labours  and  sacrifices,  direct- 
ed towards  a  common  end  and  for  a  general  good  ! 

It  was  no  easy  task,  gentlemen,  to  translate  into  our  language, 
to  subject  to  the  rules  of  our  orthography  and  our  grammar,  a 
plan  of  instruction  new  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details  ;  and  above 
all,  with  the  intention  of  not  following  servilely  either  of  the  two 
methods  in  use  in  England,  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  but  of 
taking  from  each  what  should  seem  preferable,  and  even  of 
carrying  them  both  to  perfection*  To  succeed  in  this  under- 
taking, a  strong  inclination  and  entire  devotion  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  task. 
Our  schools  present,  now,  the  union  of  these  two  methods  car- 
ried to  perfection.  The  classifications  and  movements  resem- 
ble the  schools  of  Lancaster,  with  not  so  many  exterior  signs, 
punishments  and  rewards,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The  les- 
sons, especially  in  arithmetic,  have  more  analogy  with  the 
method  of  Bell,  to  which  we  have  added  successively  some  of 
the  inventions  of  Pestalozzi,  the  Abbe  Gauthier,  the  Count  de 
Lasteyrte  and  Choron,  after  having  perfected  the  primer,  and 
having  rendered  it  more  methodical  for  reading,  by  founding  it 


hm  liMil.iili^  of  (ki   UMior    '  »  Fcmml 

V««  nsf  alreadj  ofaaanv,  oyaa  Iha  ritfa  ■abaiaed  t»  jfow 
iaspectiod,  tkM  Ifas  clMtacl«n  H«  of  ■  liwif  ler  fatm,  —J  ■ara 
eMdj  read.  TW^  k«fe  alBa  b«es  ntfiajvi  br  tow  tne  >b 
eagneiiog  urf  tnwplftfiwg  Ike  uUe*  wbek  m«  mmJ  in  A« 
rl—ra,  and  ia  anpp^ring  tkBvmC  at  aaaloMeataiy  wetfcaafi- 
oaaUr  patfact  to  b«  ad^ted  m  aB  Ike  aefaMUi  Upoa  tfaa  m|^ 
gMboB  af  ooa  of  aor  caOcagnaa,  a  prae  ■  la  ba  ftiMdad  h^ 
Iha  Bscte^  for  Ike  bcM  wwk  af  lUa  kiod,  a  wwfc  wbcAiaib- 


uf  athar. 
Tke  owlbad  t  ~        _ 

itain  BonlMr  af  profMaom,  who  night  be  able  in- 
direct the  achoato  whacb  wen  Cotmimf,  wad  le  ba 
il  inta  iba  dcpwtmeato. 


to  ataiy  tbe  BjMcai ;  aad  la  lUa  joor  caoBca  has  paid  BKMt 
particular  anaation.  Sereral  meiBbere,  ^w  loceeed  each  Mb«T 
in  ihia  fiaoclioa,  an  chsigad  with  a  mailing  Um  eeftificMc«  for 
capaciljr  and  gvod  coadoct,  pnsentad  hf  tboae  who  deein  to 
be  iBitnKtcd  >B  the  new  oMtbod.  When  ihia  axBMaatiaa  ia 
satisfactarj,  tbtf  candidatca  are  admilted  lo  tbe  eMliag  acbaols, 
aad  to  pame  a  padicnUr  coarse  which  M.  Martin  hu  otab- 
liibed  in  bis  own  booae,  with  a  degree  of  diaintercaledneM  and 
zeal  abore  all  praise.  Howercr  modenK  laar  ha  the  rpgnh 
liow  inpoied  iqian  the  leachen  who  am  eaHaJ  opoa  to  ga*«n 
Iba  new  schools,  we  remark  a  gieal  variolj  of  seadBnnlaBnMMg 
Ifcose  who  preseal  theaMelna  lo  be  so  etnplojed.  Tbe  coatsa 
of  M.  Martin  ia  already  of  twehe  maiMera  and  fiAeea  mistresses, 
all  persoescapable,  orwbo  winverTsaoabeeapaUeol'direetinig 
a  school  wuh  peHect  sacceas.  TIm  proTeasan  in  puraoaoea  af 
Ibis  sjrsUai,  will  no  lo^er  haTO  anj  of  tbe  painfid  fanctioas  af 
Ibcir  sUaatioa.  AlE  tbe  tnoreaaeats  of  inslroi^iaa,  all  tb«  aaautm, 
dissgreedile,  and  serrile  part,  is  perfonaed  hj  the  chikhcn  th«B- 
selres;  and  the  BMuterisraliieraBai' 
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ent,  a  regent  orer  the  clasMe.  A  crowd  of  little  feUow-laboureri 
spare  him  the  pain  of  hia  laboura,  jet  allow  him  all  the  merit  of 
their  aoceeaB  ;  a  happy  combination,  which,  as  far  aa  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  makes  laboor  a  sport,  science 
an  exercise,  and  anthoritj  a  reward. 

The  Duke  de  Ragose,  who,  since  the  origin  of  oar  institn- 
tion,  has  felt  its  advantages,  having  conceived  the  noble  project 
of  founding,  at  his  own  expense,  a  school  according  to  the  new 
method,  in  the  principal  place  in  his  dominions,  near  Chatillon- 
snr-Seine,  has  just  sent  M.  Henart,  a  teacher  in  that  city,  to 
learn  the  method. 

Whatever  zeal  a  great  number  of  young  people  may  manifest 
for  this  excellent  mode  of  instruction,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  exists,  among  old  teachers,  a  kind  of  distrust,  fear,  and 
coldness  toward  our  schools,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  well 
considered.  The  most  part  imagine  that  the  method  tends  to 
diminish  their  importance,  and  especially  their  number.  This 
is  an  error  ;  the  new  method  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  but  to  increase  the  number  of  pu^Hls.  If  teach- 
ers wish  to  adopt  these  simple  and  economical  means  theuiselves, 
(and  they  will  find  every  facility  to  learn  the  method  in  our 
schools,)  they  may  increase  their  revenues  much.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  change  existing  institutions,  but  to  improve  them.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  compose  a  science,  but  to  propagate  a  mechan- 
ism, an  instrument  for  the  intellectual  faculties  applicable  to  all 
sciences. 

One  of  the  most  trying  functions,  gentlemen,  has  been  to  seek 
and  dispose  of  places  for  the  new  schools  ;  and  we  cannot  ren- 
der too  many  thanks  for  the  zeal  which  M.  Jomard  haw  display- 
ed, since  the  origin  of  this  institution,  in  this  difficuh  employment. 
Charged  by  the  prefect  with  this  labour,  he  has  given  himself 
entirely  up  to  ity  and  the  fruit  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  has  been 
the  complete  organization  of  four  schoob,  and  preparations  ibr 
twelve  others,  which  will  be  established  this  very  year,  in  the 
different  districts  of  Paris.  One  of  the  advantages,  but  also  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  system,  is  to  give  to  the  children 
moch  more  space  than  in  the  old  schools.  In  the  latter  the  chil- 
dren are  crowded  upon  each  other  round  the  walls,  while  the 
middle  is  left  free.  With  this  arrangement  the  eyes  of  the 
master  can  never  overlook  them  all  at  once  ;  and  while  study  is 
going  on  on  one  side,  dissipation  and  disorder  often  prevail  on 
the  other.  The  first  provision  for  a  school,  according  to  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  should  be  a  large  oblong  space,  weB  aired  and 
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well  lighled,  where  the  benches,  placed  in  an  amphitheatre,  may 
p«rR}il  all  the  moliona  of  the  scbularB  to  be  iDspeded.  Such 
halls  are  inosi  commonl/  found  in  old  religious  edifices,  most  of 
which  were  dcairoyeJ  during  the  revolution,  ot  have  received  a 
new  dcolinalion.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  drawn  up  a  list 
of  wvcral  of  these  situations  in  each  district ;  tuid  he  will  em- 
ploy biinaelf  in  rendering  them  dispOBablo  for  the  foundution  of 
new  Bchoola,  in  proportion  as  funds  ahall  be  made  for  them, 
wh«tber  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or  by  corporations,  or  generous 
individuals.  The  moat  important  of  all,  and  that  which  ought  to 
fix  ilio  Bllenlign  of  the  society,  is  a  central  school,  which  the 
prefect  liaii  a  project  for  eslaUIishing  within  [he  compass  of  the 
IVtiia-l'cros,  near  the  PaJais-Roynl,  or  in  the  Utdit  aiLi  dra^is. 
Thin  school  will  coDlain  live  hundred  boys  in  one  room,  and 
five  hundred  girls  in  another  ;  and  will  present,  in  the  centre  of 
th«  capital,  in  the  quarters  of  luxury  and  frivolity,  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  moral  and  religious  education. 

You  have  thought,  gentlemen,  that,  if  it  was  important  to 
found  primary  schools  in  the  capital,  it  was  not  less  so  to  dilTuse 
this  benetit  in  the  departments  ;  to  call  upon  all  those  who  in^ 
terest  IhvniHelves  in  the  progress  of  civilization  to  concur  in 
your  bencliccnt  views,  to  propagate  and  put  in  practice  the  new 
methods  of  inatruclion. 

Il  is  to  attain  this  end  that  you  have  decreed  thai  a  Journal 
of  Education  should  be  published,  the  corapiUng  of  which 
should  be  auporintendcd  by  a  fifth  committee  ;  and  the  materials 
for  which  should  be  chiefly  furnished  by  the  society.  Three 
numbers  of  this  Journal  have  already  appeared  ;  and  wo  may 
already  predict  the  degree  of  interest  and  usefulness  which  this 
work  will  have,  when  establishments  upon  the  new  system  shall 
he  multiplied  in  France  ;  it  will  then  be  a  sort  of  archives,  a  re- 
pertory of  all  the  progress  which  education  will  make,  and  of 
the  happy  effects  which  it  will  not  foil  to  produce  upon  the  man- 
ners and  principles  of  tho  rising  generation.  This  useful  un- 
dertaking wilt  not,  however,  be  burdensome  to  tho  society  ; 
since  a  zealous  and  intelligent  bookseller  has  been  found,  who 
undertakes  to  support  the  expenses  of  il,  and  even  to  divide 
the  profits,  if  he  reap  any,  with  the  society. 

However,  gentlemen,  this  bookseller  would  not  be  able,  at 
first,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  publication,  if  a  suflicient  nun*- 
l>cr  of  subscribers  could  not  be  found  in  the  Bociety  itself ;  and 
it  is  upon  your  zeal  thtt  we  call  to  second  a  means  so  important 
(o  the  auccoea  of  the  inatituliou. 
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The  first  numbers  of  this  journal  have  begun  by  making 
known  to  you  the  names,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  lives,  of 
respectable  persons  who  have  been  chosen  as  foreign  associates, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  testified  their  satisfaction  in 
uniting  in  our  intentions  and  seconding  our  labours.  Since 
this  epoch  several  other  new  associates,  equally  well  recom- 
mended, have  been  admitted ;  aud  among  others  M.  de  Kriv- 
tzof,  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  who  diligently  attends 
our  sessions,  and  who  has  prolonged  his  stay  in  Paris,  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  study  and  make  known  the  system  in  his  own  coun- 

A  committee  is  charged  with  the  composition  of  a  practical 
manual,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  founders  of  new  Bchools,  and 
to  the  masters  they  shall  employ.  Since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  system  in  France,  the  need  has  been  felt  of  a  work 
from  which  a  school  might  be  formed,  without  even  the  neces- 
sity of  a  teacher  who  had  studied  the  mode  of  instruction. 
This  work  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  appear  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter.  It  will  be  composed  of  a  general  exposition 
of  the  theory,  and  a  table  of  the  separate  labour  of  each  class. 
To  each  of  its  divisions  will  be  joined  small  cuts  which  will 
point  out  more  clearly  the  respective  places  of  the  monitors  and 
pupils,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  gymnastic  move- 
ments. Your  committee  has  thought  that  this  work  should  not 
be  voluminous,  that  it  may  be  within  reach  of  all  circumstances ; 
and  that  it  should  be  clear  and  precise,  to  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  all  capacities. 

Among  the  internal  labqurs  of  the  society,  we  ought  to  num- 
ber the  periodical  meetings  of  your  council  and  administration, 
the  communications  which  it  has  received,  or  the  memorials 
which  have  been  read  at  the  sessions.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
place  here  the  name  of  our  worthy  president  :  custom  may, 
perhaps,  oppose  it,  but  his  labours  and  his  services  excuse  me 
for  doing  it.  You  have  all  read  with  lively  interest  his  excel- 
lent report  upon  the  new  methods,  and  that  which  precedes  the 
organization  of  our  society.  You  have  no  less  admired  his 
instructions  upon  the  means  of  forming  masters,  and  adapting 
the  methods  to  schools  already  established.  It  is  to  him,  also, 
that  we  owe  the  draught  of  the  elementary  work  for  which  the 
society  proposes  founding  a  prize  ;  a  draught  which  is,  in  itself, 
an  entire  work.  But  these  labours  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  steps  he  has  taken  and  efiTorts  which  he  must  have  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  aim  and  the  advantages  of  our  institution, 
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to  ensure  its  success.     This  accoUDt  of  ils  success  will  be  m 
satisfactory  to  bis  Learl,  than  the  praises  wbich  would  wound  his 
modesty. 

Most  of  the  sessions  have  been  iliatinguished  by  interesting 
communicatious,  or  useful  discussions.  1  regret  not  being  able 
to  point  them  all  out,  and  even  being  obliged  to  confine  myself 
to  a  simple  abstract  of  principles. 

In  une  of  Ihe  first  sessions,  Ibe  secretary  genera]  made 
known  to  tbe  society,  the  zeal  of  the  Duchess  of  Duras  in  as- 
sisting his  labours.  This  lady,  more  distinguished  by  her  char- 
ncler  than  by  her  rank,  did  not  confine  herself  to  conlribuling 
(o  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  our  first  school ;  she 
founded  another  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  in  her  own  house. 
We  sha.ll  speak  of  it  in  the  second  part  of  this  report.  In  the 
following  session,  the  secretary  general  mnde  known  to  the 
council  the  generous  offer  of  M,  Louis  Grefuhle  to  establish  at 
bis  own  expense,  and  to  maintain  a  school  in  the  place  which 
might  be  assigned  for  it.  The  council  has  manifested  how 
much  it  was  touched  with  this  noble  proceeding.  Since  that 
lime  M.  Grefuhle  has  himself  inspected  all  the  quarter  of  the 
Chaussee'd'Antin,  where  ho  lives,  without  being  able  to  meet 
with  a  conveuient  place  ;  but  the  society  will  learn  with  plea- 
sura  that  tbe  prefect  of  Ibe  Seine  destines  for  it  the  edifice 
which  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  Court  des  Petits-Peres,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  model  to  the  inetilulion. 

May  such  examples  be  followed,  gentlemen,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  labours  and  our  useful- 
ness, confined  to  composing  eulogies  or  thanks. 

In  the  session  of  the  9lh  of  August,  M.  Jullien  made  a  re- 
pftrt  upon  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  analogy  which  it 
has  in  several  points  with  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster, 

In  the  same  session  M.  Anioros  read  a  very  interesting  me- 
morial upon  this  same  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  it  has  had  in  Spain. 

M.  Basset  read  a  scheme  of  moral  elementary  instruction. 
Colonel  Stanhope,  deputy  from  the  Society  of  Bducaliun  in 
London  to  our  society,  presented  himself  at  the  session  of  Ihe 
Wd  of  August,  to  assist  in  our  labours,  and  to  inform  us  of  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  England  at  the  success  of  our  efiorls.  The 
prnce»  verbal  of  the  meeting  of  the  3d  June,  shows  what  a  deep 
interest  the  British  committee  always  lakes  in  our  labours  ;  that 
of  the  second  meeting,  held  in  November,  and  which  the  Duke 
of  Kent  has  bMR  pleased  to  send  to  each  member  of  your  coun- 
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cil,  contains  still  more  flattering  praises.  The  meeting  in  that 
session,  voted  thanks  to  our  society  ;  and  it  was  very  gratify- 
^^Sy  gentlemen,  to  some  of  our  countrymen  who  were  present, 
to  see  that  union  of  generous  and  enlightened  men,  so  lately 
our  enemies,  all  rise  spontaneously  to  render  homage  tp  the  ef- 
forts of  our  rising  institution,  and  unite  with  us  in  our  efforts 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow  beings.  The  Duke  of  Kent's  speech 
contains  this  remarkable  passage  concerning  us  :  ^  May  these 
efforts  of  the  French,  be  the  preclude  to  harmonious  sentiments 
and  right  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  for  ever 
prevent  the  return  of  wars  so  prejudicial  to  both  ! '  These 
words  from  the  son  of  a  venerable  king  are  worthy  of  being 
heard  by  the  subjects  of  an  enlightened  monarch.  Indeed, 
geq^emeUy  if  any  thing  can  destroy  among  men  these  national 
hostilities,  these  prohibitory  systems,  these  sad  effects  of  com- 
mercial rivalries,  is  It  not  a  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a 
general  education  which  may  enlighten  individuals  and  nations, 
upon  their  true  interests,  which  are  never  found  in  the  midst  of 
conquests  and  devastations  ?  A  little  industry  among  a  people 
makes  them  devise  war  either  to  obtain  or  avoid  monopoly  : 
much  industry  leads  them  back  to  peace,  as  the  only  means  of 
exchange  and  consumption. 

In  the  session  of  the  18th  of  October^  the  Abb6  Gaulthier, 
that  faithful  friend  of  children,  and  their  distinguished  guide, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  society  by  presenting  them  with  some 
new  examples  of  hand-writing  which  he  procured  abroad. 

In  the  session  of  the  13th  of  November,  M.  Bally  gave  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Professor  Daubenton  for  teaching 
children  to  read  with  more  facility. 

The  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  superior  of  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines  de  Tours,  communicated  by  the  Duchess  de  Du- 
ras,  at  the  same  session,  proves  that  the  public  education  of 
children  in  Franche-Comte,  since  the  year  1606,  had  much  ana- 
logy with  the  new  method.  Some  very  interesting  documents 
furnished  by  M.  Philpin  de  Percey  in  relation  to  the  institution 
of  the  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Chreliennes  established  at  Langres,  afford 
similar  instances;  and  we  arc  happy  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
render  homage  to  that  respectable  order  which  we  call  upon 
most  earnestly  to  join  us;  the  adoption  of  our  method  would  be 
puUing  the  finishing  stroke  to  theirs,  and  would  acquire  for  them 
a  new  title  to  public  gratitude. 

In  the  session  of  the  13th  of  December,  a  member  made  a 
report  concerning  those  children  who  are  abandoned  in  conse- 
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quene*  of  lh«  disgrace  of  their  pareDte,  and  who,  not  bavi^^ 
pvticipBtcd  in  their  crimea,  hove  yet  been  ebarers  in  their  puo- 
Wunont. — Toking  this  opporlunity,  the  chevalier  Cadet  de  Gaa- 
mcmn  would  fix  the  ollenlioa  of  the  society  upon  another  clasa 
ofciiildron,  placed  in  greater  danger  to  (hcmaelves  and  to  eoci- 
cly  ;  cliildfon  condemned  for  thefts  or  other  crimes,  to  tempo- 
r«7  coofincnieNt.  Tlie  picture  which  the  reporter  draws  oftbo 
*icM  and  habits  of  tbono  children  inspires  us  with  horror  j  and 
jet  it  u  not  exaggerated.  We  have  visited  those  gloomy 
abodes,  Iboso  den«  of  corruption,  and  wo  have  been  terrilied  by 
lite  dogroflalion  that  reigns  there.  Two  hundred  of  these  chil- 
dren are  mingled  with  criminal  ndulta,  who  encourage  them  and 
t«acb  Ibem  Iho  theory  of  ihoft,  as  composedly  as  we  profesa 
icinnecB  in  our  acndemins.  Many  among  them  hare  been  aon- 
vkted  two  or  three  limos  ;  there  are  some  who  have  committed 
■oaaaBlnalion*  and  the  murder  of  parents  ;  very  few  know  how 
to  read  ond  write,  but  almost  all  know  perfectly  the  dilferent  de- 
grvea  of  penalticii  pronounced  liy  the  code  for  the  oiTences 
coKimillcd  by  minors.  The  prisons  for  girls  olTer  the  same  pic- 
ture ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of  nine  or  tea 
years  of  age  among  lliu  unfortunate  females,  who  are  shut  up 
by  Iho  jiolico  vvory  day.  Lot  us  implore  the  authorities,  gen- 
llemfln,  to  aeparale  these  children  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the 
contagion*  air  which  surrounds  them  ;  to  remove  them  from  the 
reterons  of  crimo  who  are  achieving  their  corruption.  There 
are  still  means  to  bring  them  back  to  virtuous  aentimenls  :  let 
us  not  despair  of  an  ago  so  tender.  Already  the  prefect  of  tha 
police  is  busying  htmielf  in  linding  an  edifice  to  confine  them  in 
distinct  prisons  i  one  doaliuod  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys.  Ho 
hni  chuHBn  an  ecclesiastic  to  instruct  them  ;  but  this  measure 
would  ho  only  a  palliative,  if  we  do  not  destroy  in  these  cbildrca 
the  principles  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  which  ever  load  them 
bach  to  evil.  It  is  only  by  diverting  their  attention  by  new 
[dens,  and  by  making  known  to  them  new  pleasures,  that  we 
can  give  (hem  now  principles.  Hie  habit  of  goodneas  is  con- 
tracted us  easily  as  the  habit  of  evil  ia  acquired.  Vour  council, 
then,  has  thought  that  one  of  tbo  most  uacful  labours  which  the 
society  could  undertake,  during  the  preaent  year,  would  be  to 
Gilabliiih  a  school  in  the  new  prison  for  these  children.  It  hsa 
named  a  committee  charged  with  taking  obaervattona  upon  this 
subject  -  and  your  commillee  of  funds  intend  to  propose  to  you 
to  ooHBocrnte  n  sum  of  money  to  thia  purpose.  Wo  ahail  have, 
to  mBDBgo  thin  ufldarlakiag,  one  of  our  colleagues,  who  con- 
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ceived  the  first  idea  of  it,  and  whose  name  has  appeared  for  the 
last  forty  years  at  the  head  of  all  useful  institutions  and  all  be- 
nevolent establishments.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court  developed  a  long  time  since  the  plan  of  a  new  system  of 
labour  and  discipline  for  the  prisons.  He  has  been  authorized 
to  make  the  attempt  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814  ;  and  the  new  method  of  instruction  which  he  pro- 
poses to  introduce  there,  will  second  in  a  powerful  manner,  his 
zeal  and  his  knowledge. 

The  proposition  of  a  member  to  examine  the  utility  of  intro- 
ducing into  schools  those  elements  of  drawing  that  are  interesting 
to  workmen,  and  some  notion  of  music,  as  is  the  custom  in  sev- 
eral schools  in  Germany,  has  given  the  Society  an  excellent  me- 
morial from  M.  le  General  de  la  Harpe  ;  a  memorial  which  we 
regret  not  being  able  to  present  entire.  This  worthy  philan- 
thropist proposes  to  limit  instruction  in  our  schools  to  simple 
and  useful  knowledge  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  knowing  how  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  as  indispensable  to  men  for  the  direction  of 
their  affairs,  and  the  preservation  of  their  memories.  He  per- 
suades us  not  to  justify,  by  higher  pretensions,  the  inquietude 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  manifested  about  the  kind  of  education 
which  we  desire  to  give  to  the  people.  We  all,  I  think,  share 
in  this  opinion.  Far  from  us,  indeed,  gentlemen,  be  the  wish 
to  inspire  these  children  with  the  ambition  that  too  elevated  know- 
ledge gives.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  seek  to  remove  from  their 
situation  those  whom  we  desire  to  attach  more  strongly  to  their 
prince  and  their  country.  Our  wishes,  on  the  contrary,  are  that 
they  may  take  more  pleasure  in  their  situation,  by  knowing 
their  duty  fetter  ;  that  they  may  support  their  destiny  with  more 
fortitude,  by  feeling  within  themselves  more  means  of  amelio- 
rating it.  We  seek  to  develope  their  understandings  only  to 
speak  more  surely  to  their  hearts,  to  strike  their  reason  more 
vividly,  to  secure  their  happiness  more  promptly.^ 
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[Owing  to  the  length  of  this  article,  in  'the  form  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  urgency  of  other  mat- 
ter in  our  own  pages,  to  present  it  entire  in  one  No.  was  found 
impossible.    The  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  itself^  and 
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offiDdiug  him  nearly  at  the  head  of  every  thing  in  the  parish,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  discover  him  far  below  (be  level  of  the 
average.  They  would  find  Ihal,  while  the  tenantry,  the  amallor 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  even  the  menials,  had  all  ad- 
vanced greatly,  the  [luhlic  teacher  had  rather  fallen  lower.  And 
they  would  lament  ibis  the  more,  when  it  was  explained  that 
their  poverty  was  aggravated  by  the  decay  of  many  of  the  moral 
circumstances  to  which  the  Bclioolraasier  once  owed  a  great 
part  of  his  respectability.  The  ancient  reverence  for  iboao  who 
kept  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  has  necessarily  declined,  according 
as  its  light  has  been  divided  among  a  greater  number  of  hands. 
The  respectability  imparted  to  Ibe  school,  by  its  being  presided 
over  by  one  who  was  qualiliod,  and  probably  destined,  to  till  tho 
church,  is  nearly  at  an  end.  And  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  the  number  of  teachera  has  remained  stationary,  has 
enabled  whole  districts  and  generations  to  grow  up  without  any 
acquaintance  with  this  part  of  our  system.  Our  schoolmasters 
are  still  a  singularly  meritorious  class  of  persona  ;  far  more 
learned  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  reward  their 
learning  meets  with  ;  faithful  to  their  trust ;  of  unimpeacbablo 
personal  respectability;  and  perfectly  worthy  of  being  reUed 
upon  as  the  guardians  of  youthful  knowledge  and  merality.  No 
such  public  olBcers  wore  ever  obtained  for  the  service  of  any 
country,  t^t  such  remuneration.  It  ia  the  highest  evidence  of 
their  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  lingering  respect  which  still  at- 
taches to  their  situation,  that  ihsft  havo  gone  on  so  long  in  ibo 
silent  and  assiduous  discharge  of  their  duties, — honoured  by  the 
notice  of  the  Itgulaiurc  only  once  in  a  kaiidred  and  thirty  tjeoM, — ■ 
while  society  has  been  moving  past  them,  and  all  other  public 
functionaries  have  been  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  It.  They 
are  deelining  uni|no8tionably  ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  might 
have  heou  e;tpccled  ;  and  their  declension  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  their  influence  should  he  maintained,  by  increasing  the  pe- 
cuniary reward  of  their  services,  in  proportion  as  other  supports 
bavft  been  taken  from  them  by  the  change  of  manners,  It  is 
most  distressing  to  be  obliged  to  contrast  the  personal  decline  of 
these  men  with  that  unlversol  improvemcnl  of  which  they  have 
been  the  chief  causes. 

Some  aro  afraid  of  raising  their  salaries  too  high,  because 
this  may  render  them  Independent  of  their  fees,  and,  of  course, 
careless  of  their  srhoola.  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  principle,  whether  as  apphed  to  them  or  to  any 
otIioT  man,     But  it  is  utterly  prepoelerouB  to  apply  it  to  thcM 
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parish  teachers,  who  are  not  within  many  degrees  of  the  line 
where  the  laziness  arising  from  wealth  is  likely  to  begin. 
.Twenty-two  pounds  sterling,  we  may  rely  on  it,  will  not  mako 
even  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  too  comfortable  to  work.  And  he 
can  never  get  more  than  this  without  actually  working  ;  and  he' 
gets  the  excess  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  does  work.  But  the 
hardship  which  we  feel  for,  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  working, 
he  cannot  make  much  more  than  these  twenty-two  pounds,  or  so 
much.  Where  his  school  is  necessarily  poor,  he  ought  to  be  de- 
cently paid,  otherwise  no  properly  qualified  person  will  take  the 
place,  and  education  will  gradually  get  despised  ;  and  he  ought 
to  be  well  paid  where  it  is  rich,  because  it  can  only  have  become 
so,  by  his  being  an  assiduous  and  able  teacher.  There  is  a 
point,  no  doubt,  at-which  this  must  stop  ;  but  we  have  not  come 
so  near  it  yet  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  it  in  view.  The 
author  of  the  '^  Staiement  and  Representaiionj^'*  (whom  we  under- 
stand to  be  another  respectable  clergymen,)  has  proposed  a 
remedy  for  this  case,  however,  when  it  shall  occur.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  representation  is  to  suggest  and  explain  a  mode  of 
making  the  salary  above  a  certain  sum,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  scholars  above  a  certain  number, — which  propor* 
tions  are  to  be  fixed  according  to  an  actual  examination  of  the 
population  and  other  circumstances  of  each  parish.  This  is  all 
quite  right  in  principle,  and  is  very  well  explained  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears too  complicated  to  be  practicable,  and  it  provides  for  an 
evil  of  which  there  is  no  prospect.  The  fear  that  the  Scotch 
parochial  schoolmasters  may  get  corrupted  by  excess  of  pay,  is 
the  most  premature  of  all  fears. 

In  erecting  its  own  schools,  the  General  Assembly,  which 
has  administered  the  funds  intrusted  to  its  care  with  singular 
judgment  and  economy,  has  felt  itself  unable  to  secure  proper 
teachers,  except  by  giving  them  heit&r  appointments  than  are  to 
found  in  the  establishment  in  the  same  places.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  surmised,  but  we  cannot  believe,  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  reject  them  all.  It  is  said,  (but  the  thing  is  incredible,)  that 
there  are  some  who  do  not  seie  the  propriety  either  of  multiply- 
ing schools,  or  of  elevating  those  that  exist — who  think  that 
schoolmasters  should  be  subjected  to  more  summary  justice  than 
is  found  safe  for  any  body  else — that  the  second  teacher,  where 
there  are  two  in  a  parish,  ought  to  be  l^fl  in  nearly  his  present 
state  of  wretchedness  ; — ^that  even  the  first  ought  not  to  get 
above  a  mite  more  than  he  has  ;  and  that,  lest  he  should  be- 
come slothful^  from  excess  of  worldly  comfort,  the  habitation  of 
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him  and  hia  family  should  be  rigidly  reslricled  to  two  places  to 
be  called  apartmeots, — odo  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  kitchea, 
if  he  shall  be  so  uoreBsonable  as  to  have  such  a  thing.  Thia 
project,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  cannot  be  defended  as  right  in  itself. 
All  (hat  will  be  said  in  behalf  of  it  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ba 
shabby  towards  the  schoolmnslers,  from  mercy  to  the  landown- 
ers.  But  really,  though  we  have  all  due  tenderness  for  those 
unfortunate  poopte  who  are  oppressed  by  the  possession  of 
large  estates,  we  cannot  conceive  how,  even  in  their  desperate 
circumstances,  such  a  sum  as  j£  10  a  year,  scattered  over  a 
whole  parish,  can  be  talked  of  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  great 
DBliunal  imjirovenicnl  like  this.  These  gentlemen  ought  to  re- 
collect when  they  complain  of  paying  for  the  schoolmaster,  that 
it  is  Ihey,  beyond  any  other  clnas  of  the  community,  who  reap  a 
direct  pBlrimonial  advantage  from  the  orderly  habits  which  are 
the  rcaulla  of  parochial  education.  They  gain  in  one  year,  by 
the  absence  of  the  poor's  rales, — from  which  they  arc  mors 
protected  by  a  rcspcclsbic  scboolmajster  than  by  any  thing  else, 
— far  more  than  the  additional  salary  would  amount  to  in  twen- 
ty.  But,  whoever  paya  them,  the  masters  ought  to  be  adequate- 
ly paid  ;  and  if  the  heritors, — on  whom  this  burden  has  hitherto 
fallen,  and  who,  in  return  for  it,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing 
them,  and  of  regulating  the  schools,  cannot  or  will  not  contri- 
bute more,  the  public  at  large,  which  has  a  material  interest  in 
the  education  of  its  youth,  ought  clearly  to  be  called  upoa> 
There  ia  a  direct  precedent  for  this,  in  the  recent  augmentation 
of  the  sranll  stipenda  of  thft  Scotch  clergy  out  of  the  public 
funds.  The  parochial  schoolmasters  arc  a  part  of  our  civil  and 
ccclesiaslicttl  establishment  ;  and  so  essential  a  part,  that  the 
clergy  have  ever  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  without 
Ihcm,  the  labours  of  the  mintslcr  would  be  comparatively  vain. 
The  some  views,  therefore,  that  operated  in  favour  of  the  cler- 
gyman ought  to  operate  in  favour  of  the  teacher  ;  with  thia 
mighty  ditference,  however,  that  a.  small  sum  will  go  much  far- 
ther in  the  latter  cose  than  it  could  have  done  in  the  former. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  only  one  wise  course  to  follow  in 
this  matter  ; — which  is  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  a 
small  number  of  persons,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  gen- 
eral stale  of  education  in  Scotland.  For,  notwithstanding  all 
the  lolurns  that  have  been  obtained,  and  all  the  hypothetical 
computations  by  which  Ihcy  have  boon  attempted  lo  he  mended, 
the  full  and  esnct  truth  has  not,  even  yet,  been  nearly  brought 
out.     It  is  commonly  suppoaod  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a 
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hurry,  because  the  Act  of  1803  expires  in  1828.    But  this  is  a 
mistake.      The  statute  contains  a  provision  for  a  periodical  ad« 
justment  of  salaries  at  the  end  of  each  twenty-five  years  ;   and, 
therefore,  one  of  these  must  be  made  in  1828.     But,  instead  ojf 
expiring  then,  the  Act  goes  on  for  ever.      It  may  either  be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  course,  therefore,  or  things  may  be  kept  as 
they  are  for  one  year  or  two  longer  ;  but  in  no  view  is  there  the 
slightest  apology  for  legislating  rashly,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  legislate  rapidly.      And,  moreover,  without  being  in  a  hurry 
at  all,  commissioners  have  ample  time  to  investigate  the  whole 
facts,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  from  the  11th  of  June  1803.      There  is  much  more  to  be 
done  by  such  a  commission,  than  merely  to  fix  the  proper  sala- 
ries to  be  paid  to  the  teachers.    There  is  nothing  in  the  internal 
economy  or  future  prospects  of  Scotland  more  interesting  than 
the  general  state  of  education,  with  reference  not  merely  to  the 
parochial  schools,  but  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  country.    The 
very  existence  of  the  commission  for  reforming  our  colleges,  is 
of  itself  a  reason  for  appointing  another  to  investigate  the  con* 
dition  of  inferior  seminaries.     That  commission  can  make  no 
substantial  change  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  universities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  classical  departments,  without  instantly  afi^ecting 
the  higher  schools,  which,  in  their  turn,  must  afiect  the  lower. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  them  will  be  called  upon  to  improve 
themselves.     Hence,  in  every  view,  our  parochial  schools  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  great  change,  one  way  or  another.      If  they 
be  led  behind  the  age  they  will  be  ruined.     But  it  is  only  a  full 
and  authoritative  inquiry  that  can  ascertain  whether,  in   relation 
to  what  is  around  them,  their  progress  is  upwards  or  downwards. 
The  condition  of  education  in  our  large  towns,  to  which  the  sys- 
tem of  country  parishes  has  not  been  as  yet  applied,  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  investigation ;  especially,  considering  the  in- 
creasing growth,  and  the  peculiar  composition  of  their  popula- 
tion,  and  the   number   of  private  establishments  which  have 
sprung  up  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  distin^ 
guishes  the  times.    The  single  fact,  that  while  the  parish  schools 
were  only  about  042  in  number  in  1818,  the  unendowed  private 
schools  amounted  to  2222  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  upwards  of 
one  half  of  the  whole  educated  population  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
whose  qualifications  are  no  otherwise  known  to  the  laws  than  aa 
they  are  liable  to  the  mere  inspection  of  the  presbytery, — is,  of 
itself,  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  general 
inquiry. 

VOL.  III. — ^NO.  I.  4 
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Scotland  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  patronage  of  the  stale 
Tor  lier  education.  Her  people  have  done  more,  iu  this  reaped, 
for  themselves,  than  haa  been  done  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
«mpire  ;  and  their  merit  was  the  greater,  thai  they  began  in  an 
age  of  darkness,  Hnd  continued  perse veringly  through  many  ageS 
of  poverty,  till  al  last  Ihey  made  Iheir  country  an  e^tample  to  all 
riio  reel  of  Europe.  It  is  aurely  worthy  of  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  perpetuate  this  glory  ;  and  great  will  be 
the  disgrace  to  the  existing  generation,  if  it  shall  allow  this  hon- 
ourable peculiarity  lo  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  not  of 
practice.  Take  charge  of  it  who  may,  the  man  who  interferes 
Buccossfully  will  do  more  for  Scotland  than  could  have  been  ac- 
complished by  any  ether  exertion  of  patriotism. 
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[Tlitt  following  account  will  bo  found  interesting  from  the 
nalurnl  and  rational  method  of  itislructioo  which  it  delineates, 
and  uol  loss  so  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system  io  k 
school  supported  by  the  public  money,  and  open  to  the  full 
influence  of  popular  impression.] 

Titis  school  has  beeik  under  present*  superintendence  since 
November,  IB^  ;  and  b«9  assumed  its  present  character  almost 
entirely  from  indiridual  e.\eniou.  In  most  respects  it  is  an  in* 
dividual  undertaking  ;  the  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  cuin- 
mon  school  education  in  itd  neighbourhood,  being  graduated 
upon  the  popular  system  of  instruction  usually  adopted  iu  the 
primary  schools  of  this  slate.  Hence,  meastircB  lending  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  character  of  that  system  are  unpopular  : 
ItiG  fear  of  innovations  upon  a  system  identilicd  with  the  name 
of  our  forefathers,  hangs  like  an  mcuiia,  upon  every  attempt 
at  elevation  or  improvement.  But  few  individuals  have  iudicat- 
cd  direct  interest  in  succt^ssfiil  experiment.  But  few  bate  sup- 
ported personally  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  chnracler  of  the  school.  These  have  excited  a  fa- 
vorable inRueuce  ;  have  aided  the  instrucler  in  obtaining  ilM 
•  M»y.  1.12T. 
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Bubstiluted  and  carried  to  greater  Icugth  than  during  the  preceding 
term.  The  first  week  was  spent  in  decorating  the  school-room  ; 
in  devisiog  various  plana  of  amusemeat  and  inslruclion  ;  and  in 
tho  preparatory  work  incident  to  the  period.  The  instructer 
eadeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  alTficlions  of  his 
pupils  by  taking  their  amuscineula  under  his  EitpcrinteDdence  ; 
indicating  an  interest  in  them  ;  occasionally  uniting  in  their 
pastimes  ;  and  attempliag  to  make  the  school  room  and  ita 
exercises  plcasiag  to  their  young  associations — a  place  where 
they  might  delight  to  assemble.  With  some  complaints  on  tho 
part  of  parents,  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

This  term  was  spent  in  introducing  such  modes  of  communi- 
cating instruction,  and  adminisloring  discipline  to  the  mind  and 
feelings,  as  seemed  adviEablo,  and  the  inslrucler's  information 
and  opportunity  suggested.  Tho  burden  of  ihc  inslfucter'a 
reading  and  reflection  was  likewise  carried  into  the  details  of 
daily  proceeding  ;  and  various  plans  were  tested  by  practical 
experiment.  No  call  was  made  for  pecuaiary  assistance,  to 
supply  the  immediate  wants  of  tho  school.  This  was  furnished 
from  individual  bounty.  A  juvenile  library,  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  volumes,  was  purchased  ;  and  other  arrangements 
made  in  tho  interior  of  tho  school  room.  The  library  was 
read  with  much  avidity  ;  and  was  found  to  subserve  important 
mofRl  and  intellectual  purposes.  Its  influence  on  the  daily  stud- 
ies of  the  school  room,  in  furnishing  excitement,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, was  very  salutary. 

The  measures  of  this  term  seemed  to  awaken  the  populai 
mind  in  reference  to  common  school  instruction,  and  to  lead  to 
inquiry  and  discui^sion.  Such  as  had  disapproved,  at  tho  com- 
mencement, were  generally  hearty  in  approving  tho  instructer's 
measures  and  senlimeuts,  at  its  close.  Under  these  circum- 
stances commenced  the  third  term  of  tho  school  in  Novem- 
ber, 1326. 

Demands  were  now  made  upon  the  district  for  assistance 
in  several  shapes.  The  instructer  required  additional  salary — 
alterations  in  the  school  rvom — new  class  books — together  with 
additions  to  the  school  library.  Here  too  much  at  once  may 
have  been  attempted  ;  the  popular  sentiment  was  not  sufficient^ 
liberalized  to  meet  these  demands  ;  they  were  too  laige  a  tax 
upon  its  bounty. 

The  salary  was  granted  :  pari  of  the  required  alterations 
in  the  school  room  wete  provided  for  :  and  here  Ibe  public 
bounty  stopped.    The  contemplated  arrangements  were,  bow- 
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^anatj  nada  from  mdifidual  appropriatioiL  The  intericw  of  the 
school  room  was  fitted  up  according  to  the  desire  of  the  instnio- 
ter ;  and  class  aod  library  books  obtaiaed* 

These  steps  gave  ofience  to  some.    Opposition  eominenoed ; 
some  refused  to  purchase  the  class  bookiiM— some  took  their 
■ohildren  from  school — a  few  sent  theirs  to  the  academj     sAi 
ers  purchased  the  books,  and  continued  sending,  but  were  evi* 
dently  dissatisEed.    The  instructer  continued  firm  in  the  course 
upon  which  he  had  set  out.    Measures,  intended  to  insure  sea- 
sonable and  regular  attendance,  were  adopted,  and  carried  into 
immediate  praetke.   Efficiency  and  despatch  were  attempted  to 
be  gtvealo.lhft  process,  of  instmction.    Indepenclettt  steps  were 
taken.    The  eryof  innovation  was  common;  niid  Ibrawfaiile 
the  school  languished.     But  the  temporary  ferment  subsided  in 
a  short  time.     Ultimately  a  large  proportion  oMie  district  pur- 
chased the  class  books  and  supported  the  school. 

The  school  continued.  The  class  books  were  found  upon 
experiment  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  improvement  of  pupils  was  the  consequence.  The  al- 
terations in  the  school  room  were  found  of  much  convenience  ; 
lessening  the  labours  of  the  instructer,  and  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  progress  of  the  scholars.  And  the  habits  of  reading  and 
reflection  which  the  library  induced  were  much  approved  by 
the  district  in  general.  At  the  close  of  the  term  most  were 
apparently  satisfied  with  measures  and  their  results.  The  pre- 
judices of  a  few  only  continued  to  oppose.  This  term  closed 
with  the  resolution  to  commence  the  next  under  the  same  super- 
intendence. 

This  fourth  term  is  now  in  continuance.  The  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  common  school  education  is  gradually  im- 
proving among  the  members  of  the  district.  They  begin  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  these  schools  on  society,  and  to 
perceive  some  of  the  prevalent  defects  in  the  principles  upon 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  conducted.  But  much  is  to 
be  done  before  the  common  sentiment  will  be  sufficiently  lib- 
eral to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  their  wants.  They  need 
much  practical  experiment  before  conviction  will  effect  its 
work. 

The  continuance  of  the  school  is  precarious ;  depending 
in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  unsettled  humour  of  the 
district.  It  may  not  long  be  continued  under  present  superin- 
tendence. The  opposing  few  are  still  awake  to  carry  on  their 
designs.  They  may  succeed  ;  havidg  recently  erected  another 
school,  under  the  instruction  of  an  instructress,  whose  pupils 
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utnouiil  to  about  15,  leaving  nearly  SO  in  altonilHiicc  at  the 
usual  place.  Time  must  determine  the  roaull  of  this  proce«tl- 
ing.  Should  opposition  put  on  an  angry  aspect  llio  origioa) 
school  will  ho  relimjuished.  The  common  sentimeal  in  the 
(Tillage  ia  sufficiently  improved  to  make  something  valuable  (a 
grow  out  of  what  has  been  attempted — ceme  of  the  school 
what  may. 

1*10  improvements  which  tlie  wants  of  the  school  have  sug- 
gested, and  which  reading  and  thought  have  carried  into  experi- 
ment, are  thought  to  he  these  : — Connecting  pleasing  associa- 
lions  with  the  exercises,  anil  place  of  study — raising  the  price 
or  instruction  to  a  fund  adequate  in  eeme  degree  to  the  wants 
and  dignity  of  the  proression — nioditication  of  tho  school  room 
to  purposes  of  convenience  and  despatch — clnss  books  adaptod 
to  tho  wants  and  bobila  of  pupils — and  a  school  library  for 
daily  perusal,  embracing  a  largo  amount  of  useful  and  amusing 
instruction. 

IJul  in  making  these  alterations,  the  inatructer  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  sustain  tho  confidence  and  tho  approbation  of 
all.  This  was  not  to  bo  expected.  There  has  been  loss  ;  there 
is  still  prejudice  and  opposilion  i  nnd  there  has  likewise  boen 
gain.  And  were  he  so  fortunate  as  to  make  alleratiooa, — pa^- 
haps  improvements, — in  tho  common  system  of  instruction,  by 
paying  only  tho  tax  incident  to  all  similar  attempts,  he  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  7''hcre  are  always  those  who  think  it  prudence  to 
oppose  every  thing  new  ;  and  who  regaid  every  improvement 
«d  innovation  upon  tho  stable  foundation  oi'  antiquity,  f^uch 
would  give  the  world  a  retrograde  rather  than  accelerating  mo- 
lion.  It  ia  impussilito  for  them  to  step  from  the  narrow  scene 
of  their  own  operations,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  to  contem- 
plnlc  the  unbounded  expanse  of  bonevolonce. 

The  outline  following  is  the  development  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Cheshire  Primary  School  was  couduclud  during 
the  winter  term  of  18:;!G-7.  Its  scope,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
limited,  and  its  arrangement  cnide  ;  perhaps  in  some  instances 
fanciful  and  arbitrary.  Others  are  more  competent  to  judg« 
than  the  writer.  To  their  consideration  it  is  now  submitted, 
with  the  roquost  that  the  sulijcets  for  whose  instruction  it  wu 
designed,  may  after  all  be  allowed  lo  give  their  voice  in  tho  de- 
Msion.  It  is  adapted  professedly  to  the  wants  and  genius  of  tha 
young  mind  )  it  refers  to  children.  And  it  is  insisted  that  chil- 
dren  are  the  best  judges  of  wliat  meets  their  views  and  feehngs. 
The  sxperimant  has  bcon  tried  under  indiridual  inspection,  wlUi 
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Mecess,  The  writer  would  not  choose  to  fiMrget  that  little 
things  please  little  minds  ;  that  he  once  was  a  ohiU ;  that  then 
he  <  9poke  as  a  ehiU^  he  wideniood  as  a  MU,  k$  AoajgM  a»  a 
chiid  ;'  and  that  while  employed  in  directing  the  yoathfid 
thoughts,,  and  understandings,  and  feelings,  it  becomes  ^"h  not. 
were^he  able,  <  to  put  away  ckUdiah  things,^ 

A.  B.  Alcott,  Rubructer.   . 
CheMre^  May,  1827. 


[The  details  of  the  plan  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  our 
next] 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  preliminary 
Treatise  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  pubUcation 
issued  by  the  Society  mentioned  in  our  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  SOS. 
We  present  a  slight  specimen  of  this  truly  useful  work,  so 
happily  adapted  to  personal  improvement  among  the  mechanic 
and  agricultural  classes  ;  aud  we  shall  be  happy,  if,  in  this  way, 
we  can  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
common  schools,  in  particular,  to  a  source  of  information  so 
well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  a  more 
definite  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  young. 
The  numbers  of  this  work,  as  we  had  occasion  formerly  to  men- 
tion, are  uncommonly  cheap  ;  and  as  there  is  an  agency  estab- 
lished for  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  (Messrs  G.  &  C.  Car- 
vill  of  New- York),  they  can  be  easily  obtained  through  any 
bookseller  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  men 
of  science  and  wealth,  to  associate  for  the  difiusion  of  these 
publications  in  towns  and  villages  by  instituting  libraries  from 
which  they  might  be  lent  out,  or  by  employing  agents  to  dis- 
pose of  them  by  extensive  sales.  We  know  of  no  measure 
which  would  contribute  so  effectually  to  the  great  cause  of  pop- 
ular improvement. 

We  would  earnestly  entreat  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
possession  of  our  last  volume,  to  revert  to  the  article  of  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  above-mentioned  society  and  its  publica- 
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tiona,  and  to  repcruso  it  with  an  attentive  regard  lo  ihc  good 
which  it  seems  cakulated  to  cfTcct.) 

Aficr  tlio  mnny  instances  or  samples  which  have  now  b«en 
given  of  Iho  nature  and  objects  of  Natural  Science,  wo  might 
proceed  to  a  diircrenC  lield,  tind  descriho  in  the  same  way  the 
other  grand  branch  of  Human  Knowledge,  Ihat  which  leaches 
the  properties  or  habila  of  Mind — the  intclleclualfacttUitt  of  man; 
that  is  to  say,  the  powers  of  his  imderslanding,  by  which  he  per- 
ceives, imagines,  remembers,  and  reasons  ; — his  vnoml  faetd&t», 
thai  is  to  say,  the  fuelingg  and  pasaions  which  influence  him  ; — 
and,  lastly,  as  a  conclusion  or  result  drawn  from  the  whole,  his 
dutUa  both  towards  himself  as  an  individual,  and  towards  others, 
as  a  member  of  society  ;  which  last  hoad  opens  to  our  view  the 
whole  doclriues  of  poiitical  tdcttci;  including  tho  nature  of  gov- 
ernments, ef  policy,  and  generally  of  I«wb.  But  we  shall  ab- 
alnin  at  present  from  entering  at  alt  upon  Ihis  lield,  and  shall 
now  take  up  tho  subject,  more  parlicutarly  poinled  at  tlirough 
the  course  »f  tho  preceding  obesrvations,  and  lo  illuslralo  which 
they  have  been  framed,  namely, — tho  use  nnd  imporlnnce  of 
scientilic  studies. 

Man  is  composed  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind,  conuccled, 
indeed  together,  but  wholly  dilTerent  from  one  another,  Tfa* 
nature  of  the  union — the  part  of  our  outward  and  visible  frame 
in  which  it  is  peculiarly  formed — or  whether  Iho  soul  be  indeed 
connected  with  any  particuliiT  portion  of  the  body,  so  as  I o  re- 
side Ihere — arc  pointa  ns  yet  wholly  hid  from  our  knowledgs, 
and  which  are  likely  to  remain  for  ever  concuiiled.  But  this  we 
know,  as  certainly  as  we  can  know  any  truth,  ihol  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  mind  ;  and  Ihol  wo  have  at  the  least  os  good 
proof  of  its  cuelence,  independent  of  tho  budy,  aa  we  havo  of 
the  existence  of  tho  body  itself.  Each  has  its  uses,  and  each 
haa  its  peculiar  graliliuations.  Tho  bounty  of  Providence  has 
given  IIS  outward  senses  to  bo  employed,  and  has  furnished  Iha 
means  of  grnlilying  ihcm  in  variuua  kinds  and  in  ample  meas- 
ure. As  long  as  we  only  taato  those  pleasures  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  of  our  duty,  that  is,  in  uiodetalion  for  onr 
own  sakcs,  and  in  biirmlessnces  towards  our  neighbours,  wc  fal- 
til  rather  than  thwart  the  purposes  of  our  being.  But  the  samo 
bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  the  higher  nature  also 
— with  understandings  na  well  na  with  senses — with  fncuhies 
that  are  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  admit  of  more  refined  en- 
joyments, than  any  the  bodily  frame  can  bestow  ;  and  by  ptiTsu- 
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icb  tMv«  now  b 
Igscts  af  Natnnl  ScMoca.  i 
1^  and  JMeribw  tn  thn  muoB  yrm*  th^ 
uinan  Soowtedga,  that  irlnch  'tHtw 

oC  hiB  nndcrstandi  ng,  by  woich  he  pec — 


a  winch  indinEiice  lam  ; 
B  nr  nHib  drawB  troin  lite  whole.    hi^« 
r  u  m  iadindnal,  and  townnb  ntiter*... 
triodl  Int  head  apej»  to  our  nmr  ffiim 
■I  KMBcf,  mchtiHiie  tbe  oaium  <il'  gov — 

guwnliy  oi'  lawa.     But  ire  dnll  at> 
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MflMly, — ifae  IMS  and  (mpuitiiace    c^^tf^ 

NMk-pBl*,  body  and  roiiul,  maiieft^^  .^ 
dljr  diAranl  6mb  om  anotiuir,  '*Ti  ^  , 
pait  of  OOP  oatwMtd  uid  •iai 
ntnied — or  wbether  itae  sool  b«  badee  ■ 
mlar  poniua  oi~  [l>c  bnir,  •■  aa  In  r^ 
9  jrA  wholly  hM  fri>n»  uur  knawledi^^ 
:inain  for  in«r  concealc<).  Bui  tliia  i^ 
can  know  any  Until,  tlwl  there  la  »ueu 

)id  duu  mm  Uare  at  the  least  a   _  

•pMuloM  of  tho  body,  na  w«  haro  ^^■ 
y  riadC  Koch  haa  itd  oaea,  and  eac  j^^ 
tCiAo.  Tbu  bounty  of  Pravideaee  h^c^^ 
»  ba  emplayed,  and  has  (isnished  U^^» 


Mtr  dnty,  that  is,  in  madirtalMM  for  n^^ 
HUSM  tiKiratda  vat  neighbours,  we  CuM — 
pivpasea  of  aor  benp.  But  ifae  iana^^s 
ladowed  OS  with  the  lumber  nalurp  al».«s 
a  wbH  ns  with  xasca — with   fa«ritie^^ 

I  nBtnr«,  and  adnul  of  more  rvfined  erv- 

KtOy  frame  can  bcstaw  ;  and 
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ing  Buch  gratifications  ri! 
the  highest  ends  of  our 
a  future  reward.  These 
therefore  the  less  true,  oi 
us  mark  their  practical  a\ 
menta  of  all  braochea  of 
the  great  bulk  of  every  c 
names  soever  their  voc; 
trades,  handicrafts,  or  c 
The  first  object  of  e 
own  exertions  must  nei 
This  is  a  high  and  impi 
teatioD  ;  it  includes  som 
hunself,  his  kindred,  aji< 
ing  this  office  he  is  onl 
his  necessities,  yet  il  i; 
benefactor  of  [he  comn 
pursuits  must  give  ua^ 
learning  must  be  after  h 
without  which  he  is  n< 
first  of  all  that  he  ahoi 
dependent  on  him,  a  con 
a  right  la  taste  any  iiic 
mind  ;  and  the  more  he 
in  tbe  sciences — the  mo 
the  more  will  he  prize  fl 
whereby  he  is  enabled  t 

ence  may  help  his  ordini 
man's  life.  There  is  h 
useful  lessons  may  not  L 
other.  The  necessitv  □ 
is  aelf-evident ;  lilllcl.'t 
of  extending  their  kno 
with  which  their  several 
But  the  other  departmfi 
from  llie  same  source, 
aknowledgeof  Mechnni 
ny  others  does  Chemist] 
must  with  a  glance  ]ic 
instrument-makers,  hie; 
most  useful,  if  oot  neut 
surely  likely  to  do  their 
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ure,  wliich  Practical  Malhemalics  teaclioa  llicm,  and  liow  to  es- 
timalo  tlie  alrenglh  uf  timber,  of  walls,  aud  of  arches,  whicK  ihcjr 
Icnrn  from  ('radical  Mechanics  i  nnd  (hey  who  work  in  various 
iiirluls  are  certain  to  be  the  more  skilA)!  in  their  trades  for  know- 
ing ibouaturo  of  thoaeaubslauces,  and  their  relations  to  both  heat 
and  other  niotnts,  and  to  the  a\r»  and  liquids  they  come  in  con- 
tact with.  Nny,  ihu  larrn-sunant,  or  day -labourer,  whether  in 
hia  inaslcr'a  employ,  or  tending  the  concorna  of  his  own  cultsge, 
must  derive  great  practical  benefit, — must  be  bath  a  betior  aar- 
vant,  and  a  more  Ihril^y,  and  therefore  cumforlablo,  cottager, 
for  knowinj^  sumvthiiig  of  the  natureofeoil  and  manures,  wliich 
Cbejnisiry  teaches,  and  something  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
iho  ({ualilics  and  growth  of  ptiinls,  which  he  learns  from  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry  together.  In  truth,  though  a  man  bo 
neither  mechanic  nor  peasant,  but  only  ono  havtug  ■  pot  to  boil, 
he  is  sure  to  lenrii  from  scieuce  lessona  which  will  cnablo  him 
(o  cook  his  tnarsel  better,  sure  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish 
nnd  improve  it.  The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  inti- 
matelr  connected  with  the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy, 
and  has  received  much,  and  will  yet  receive  more,  improvement 
from  their  application.  Nnr  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  philoao- 
phera  may  discover  all  that  ia  wonted,  and  may  invent  practical 
methods,  which  it  is  sulficiGnt  for  the  working  man  to  learn  by 
rote  without  knowing  the  principles.  He  never  will  work  ao 
well  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  ;  and  for  a  plain  reason  : — 
if  ho  only  learn  his  lesson  by  role,  the  Icnii  change  of  ciroum- 
alonces  puis  him  out.  Be  the  method  ever  so  general,  citMfl 
will  always  arise  in  which  it  must  he  varied  in  order  to  apply  ; 
and  if  the  workman  only  knows  the  rule  without  knowing  the 
reason,  he  must  he  at  fault  the  monient  ho  is  required  tn  mak« 
any  new  application  of  it.  This,  then,  is  the  Jir$t  use  of  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  science  :  it  makes  men  more  skilful,  ex- 
pert, and  useful  in  the  pnriicular  kinds  of  work  by  which  they 
are  to  earn  their  bread,  and  by  which  they  are  to  make  it  go  far 
and  taste  well  when  oarnoil. 

But  another  use  of  such  knowlodgo  to  hnndicraflsmen  tod 
common  labourers  ia  equally  obvious  :  it  gives  every  man  ■ 
chance,  according  to  his  natural  talents,  of  becoming  an  im> 
prover  of  the  art  ho  worka  at,  and  oven  a  discoverer  in  Ihe  aci- 
oneea  connected  with  it.  lie  is  daily  handling  the  tools  and 
tnntcTinis  with  which  new  e.iperimcnts  are  lo  he  made  ;  end  daily 
wilnesfing  the  operoliona  of  nature,  whether  in  the  motions  and 
prcMures  of  budies,  or  in  their  chemical  actions  on  e&cb  other. 
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ic8  teaches  them,  end  hov  to 
f  walls,  and  of  archea,  wUdi 
m ;  and  they  who  work  in 
re  akiUhl  in  their  tradea  for 
ea,  and  their  relationa  to  hoik 
ire  and  liquids  thej  come  in 
'ant,  or  day-laboorer, 
;  the  concerns  of  his  own 
lefit, — must  be  both  a  better 
therefore  comfortable,  c 
lature  of  soil  and  manures,  wii 
ling  of  the  habits  of  animals^ 
Its,  which  he  learns  from  Ni 
tor.    In  truth,  though  a 
but  only  one  having  a  poi  to 
30  lessons  which  will  enable 
)  his  fuel,  and  both  Taiy  hia 
rood  and  cheap  cookery  is 
inciples  of  chemical  philosopV 
ill  yet  receive  more,  improv 
is  it  enough  to  say,  that  phil 
granted,  and  may  invent  prac 
for  the  working  roan  to  learn 
iciples.     He  never  will  work. 
iciples  ;  and  for  a  plain  reason  i 
rote,  the  least  change  of  circu 
e  method  ever  so  general,  c 
must  be  varied  in  order  to  appl 
»ws  the  rule  without  knowings  t 
e  moment  he  is  required  to 
his,  then,  is  the  first  use  of  leur 
:  it  makes  men  more  skilful,   c 
alar  kinds  of  work  by  which  tb 
r  which  they  are  to  make  it  go  i 

knowledge  to  handicradsmen  a 
r  obvious  :  it  gives  every  man 
ural  talents,  of  becoming  an  t 
,  and  even  a  discoverer  in  the 
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All  opportonitiea  of  making 
all  appearances  most  pass  uno 
the  principles  ;  but  wHh  this 
another  person  to  strike  out  : 
ful  in  art,  or  curious  or  into  re  i 
discoveries  have  been  made  h 
— HDUch  fewer  than  is  general 
of  the  steam  engine  that  an  id 
open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  cou 
tending  and  watching  it,  by  fi: 
chine  which  came  to  the  plac 
quence  of  the  general  moven 
though  nothing  very  certain  is 
the  story  ;  but  improvements 
deed  so  easily  found  out,  an 
named  of  important  discoveri( 
generally  made  by  persons  o; 
are  in  search  of  them.  The  ; 
by  Watt  resulted  from  the  mc 
matical,  mechanical,  and  ch( 
many  years,  five  at  the  lea 
jennies,  and  he  was  a  man  pc 
that  relates  to  the  constructio 
examined  it,  and  knew  the  ef 
not  received  any  thing  like  a 
we  should  in  all  probability  1 
entific  discoveries  as  well  c 
most  beautiful  and  useful  in 
lamp,  was  the  reward  of  a  s< 
made  by  one  thoroughly  skills 
ence.  The  new  process  o 
money  has  been  made  in  a  si 
trouble,  than  was  ever  perlia 
discovered  by  a  most  accoinp 
of  a  long  course  of  experirncn 
philosophical  principles  were 
new  principles  ascertained.' 
thing  to  do  with  discovery,  si 
who  arc  constantly  workinrr 
tain  the  knowledge  required, 
than  other  people's  of  so  a})})! 

*"  Edward  UowarU,  1>n 
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new  and  tueful  iJcu  ;  they  mn  alwayt  in  ibc  way  at  f 
whU  ia  warning,  ur  wbal  i*  aniia  in  (lio  oUl  mvlluxUi 
bftTfl  a  better  cliaacc  of  makiog  tha  uujmui anMinla.  Ii 
to  iiM  a  coDiinon  exprcMon,  tbvjr  are  in  Iba  way  of  go 
and  if  Ibey  \iaB%p*f  ihc  rcquiMtc  infurtaalion,  tbay  can 
VBDlage  of  it  wliun  it  eomua  to  tlietn.  Tbu,  llieii,  ■■  t 
graat  nae  of  learning  the  •civnca*  :  it  «n«tilc*  m<in  to  i 
proreiiMnla  in  the  arts,  ami  difCoTcncs  in  pltiluaii|rb 
mty  directly  bcnctit  thenwelvaa  awl  maukinil. 

Now,  these  arc  the  praOiemt  adTaoiagea  of  laaraiDg 
third  benefit  is,  when  rightly  coBudarvd,  just  aa  |iractii 
other  two — Ibc  pleasure  derired  from  taen  ktuiwlvdge 
any  view  to  our  own  bo<liJy  eiijoymeDta  ;  and  ihia  appl 
clasaea,  the  idle  as  well  as  the  inditMriou*,  if,  indDcd, 
peculiarly  applicable  to  tboM  who  have  tho  inrtliniaUa 
of  time  at  their  comnwind.     Every  man  i«  by  nature 
with  the  power  of  gainio);  koowicdga,  aiitl  lliu  (asta  Cs 
capacity  to  be  pleased  with  it  fonna  c(|iiaJlj  a  part  of  ll 
al  constitution  or  his  rilind.     It  ia  his  own  fnuh,  or  Uu 
his  education,  if  he  derives  oo  g rat ific at iou  Irum  iU 
a  salisfaclioQ  in  krionirig  what  others  kiiuw — in  not  he; 
ignorant  than   those    we   live   wilh  :    ihen,-   is  a   •nliafi 
knowing  what  others  do  ttot  know — in  being  more  ' 
than  they  are.     But  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  p' 
ure  of  knowledgc^K>f  gratifying  a  curiosity  implant' 
Providence,  to  lead  us  towards  the  belter  underitaiw 
universe  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  the  nature  wh< 
are   clothed.       Thai  every  man  is  cap^Ie  of  beu 
with  extending  his  inforniation  upon  matters  of  scr 
evident  from  a  few  plain  conaiderationB. 

Reflect  how  many  parts  of  the  reading,  even  of 
rant  of  all  sciences,  refer  to  matters  wholly  un 
any  interest  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  lb' 
quired.     Every  one  ia  amused  wilh  reading  a  * 
may  please  some,  and  a  fairy  tale  may  eulerlr 
benefit  beyond  llie  amuacmeDt  ia  derived  fror 
imagination  is  gralilicd  ;  and  we  willingly  sp 
time  and  a  Itltic  money  in  this  gratification 
after  fatigue,  or  in  any  other  bodily  indulgei 
ncwiipaper,  uilliout   any  view  to  the  advar 
from  learning  llic  news,  but   because  it  inl' 
to  know  what  i^  |i;issi(ig.     One  object,  nc 
acquainted  wilh  mallLTs  relating  to  the  w 
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but  we  read  the  occurrences  which  do  little  or  not  at  all  regard  the 
pubhc  intereste,  and  we  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  them.     Ac- 
cidentSy  adventures,  anecdotes,  crimes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  amuse  us,  independent  of  the  information  respecting  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  which  we  feel  interested  as  citizens  of  the  state,  or 
as  members  of  a  particular  body.     It  is  of  little  importance  to 
inquire  how  and  why  these  things  excite  our  attention,  and 
wherefore  the  reading  about  them  is  a  pleasure :  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain f  and  it  proves  clearly  that  there  is  a  positive  enjoyment  in 
knowing  what  we  did  not  know  before  ;  and  this  pleasure  is 
greatly  increased  when   the   information  is  such  as  excites 
our  surprise,  wonder,  or  admiration.     Most  persons  who  take 
delight  in  reading  tales  of  ghosts,  which  they  know  to  be  false, 
and  feel  all  the  while  to  be  silly  in  the  extreme,  are  merely 
gratified,  or  rather  occupied,  with  the  strong  emotions  of  horror 
excited  by  the  momentary  belief,  for  it  can  only  last  an  instant. 
Such  reading  is  a  degrading  waste  of  precious  time,  and  has  even 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  feelings  and  the  judgment.     But  true  sto- 
ries of  horrid  crimen,  as  murders,  and  pitiable  misfortunes,  as 
shipwrecks,  are  not  much  more  instructive.     It  may  be  better 
to  read  these  than  to  sit  yawning  and  idle — much  better  than  to 
sit  drinking  or  gaming,  which,  when  carried  to  the  least  excess, 
are  crimes  in  themselves,  and  the  fruitful  parents  of  many  more. 
But  this  is  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  such  vain  and  un- 
profitable reading.     If  it  be  a  pleasure  to  gratify  curiosity,  to 
know  what  we  were  ignorant  of,  to  have  our  feelings  of  wonder 
called  forth,  how  pure  a  delight  of  this  very  kind  does  Natural 
Science  hold  out  to  its  students  ?     Recollect  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary discoveries  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.     How  wonder- 
ful are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids  !     Is  there 
any  thing  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly 
astonishing  than  the  fact,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water  may,  by 
mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery,  by  merely  being  placed 
in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  ?     What  can 
be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  ? 
Observe  the  extraordinary  truths  which  Optical  Science  disclo- 
ses.    Can  any  thing  surprise  us  more,  than  to  find  that  the 
colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all  others — that  red,  and  blue, 
and  green,  and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended  in  certain 
proportions,  form  what  we  had  fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  at 
all,  than  all  colours  together  ?      Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its 
wonders.    That  the  diamond  should  be  made  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial  with  coal ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  composed  of  an  in- 
flammable BLthstaiicc  ;  that  acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of 
difTerent  kinds  of  air,  and  that  one  of  those  acids,  whose  strength 
can  dissolve  almost  any  of -Ihe  metals,  should  be  made  of  the 
self-sumc  ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe  ;  thai 
sails  should  bo  of  a  metallic  nature  aad  composed,  in  a  great 
part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  quicksilver,  hut  lighter  than  waler,  and 
which,  without  any  healing,  lake  tiro  upon  being  exjiosed  to  the 
air,  and,  by  burning,  form  the  substance  so  abounding  in  HallpG- 
tre  and  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  :  these,  surely,  are  things  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  any  reflecting  mind — nay,  of  any  one  but 
little  accustomed  to  reflect.  And  yet  these  are  trifling  when 
compared  to  the  prodigies  which  Astronomy  opens  to  our  view  : 
the  enormous  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  their  immenso  dis- 
tances ;  Ihcir  countless  numbers,  and  their  motions,  whose 
swiftness  mocks  the  uttermost  efforts  of  the  imagination. 

Akin  to  this  pleasure  of  contemplating  new  and  extraordinary 
truths,  is  the  gratiflcblion  of  a  more  learned  curiosity,  by  tracing 
resemblances  and  relations  between  things,  which  to  common 
apprehension,  seem  widely  diflerent.  Mathematical  science  (o 
thinking  minds  alfords  this  pleasure  in  a  high  degree.  It  is 
agreeable  Lo  know  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle,  what- 
ever be  its  size,  howsoever  its  sides  may  he  inclined  to  each 
olher,  are  always  of  necessity,  when  taken  together,  the  same  in 
amount  :  that  any  regular  kind  of^guro  whatever,  upon  the  one 
side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  two  figures  of  the 
same  kind  upon  the  two  other  sides,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the 
trianglo  :  that  Ihe  properties  of  an  oval  curve,  arc  extremely  simi- 
Inr  to  Ihoae  of  a  curve,  which  appears  the  least  like  it  of  any, 
consisting  of  two  branches  of  infinite  extent,  with  their  bscka 
turned  lo  each  olher.  To  trace  such  unexpected  resemblances 
is,  indeed,  Ihe  ohject  of  all  phjlusophy  ;  mid  experimental  sci- 
ence ill  particular  is  occupied  with  such  investigations,  giving 
us  general  views,  and  enabling  ua  to  explain  the  appearances  of 
nature,  that  ia,  to  show  how  one  appearance  is  connected  with 
another.  But  we  are  now  only  considiTing  Ihe  gralilicalion  de- 
rived from  learning  these  things.  It  is  surely  a  satisfaction,  for 
instance,  to  know  Ihat  the  same  thing,  or  motion,  or  whatever  it 
is,  which  causes  the  sensation  of  heal,  causes  also  fluidity,  and 
expands  bodiea  in  all  directions  ;  thai  electricity,  the  light  which 
is  seen  on  iho  buck  of  a  cat  when  slightly  rubbed  on  n  frosty 
rvoning,  is  the  very  satue  malt  or  with  the  lighining  of  tlie  clouds; 
— Ihal  plants  bioatho  Ulto  ourselves,  but  dillorcutly  by  day  and 
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by  niglK  ;— 4liat  the  air  which  burns  in  our  lampii  enables  a  bal- 
loon to  mount,  and  causes  the  globules  of  the  dust  of  plants  to 
rise,  float  through  the  air,  and  continue  their  race  ;^hui  a  word, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  yegetation.  Nothing  can  at  first  new 
appear  less  like,  or  less  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  same  things 
than  the  processes  of  burning  and  of  breathing, — the  rust  of  IM^ 
tals  and  burning, — an  acid  and  rust, — the  influence  of  a  plant 
on  the  air  it  grows  in  by  night,  and  of  an  animal  on  the  same  air 
at  any  time,  nay,  and  of  a  body  burning  in  that  air  ;  and  yet  aB 
these  are  the  same  operation.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
▼ery  same  thing  which  makes  the  Are  burn,  makes  metals  rusty 
forms  acids,  and  causes  plants  and  animals  to  breathe  ;  that  these 
operations,  so  unlike  to  common  eyes,  when  examined  by  the  Uglit 
of  science,  are  the  same, — the  rusting  of  metals,— -the  fordiatkNi 
of  acids, — the  burning  of  inflammable  bodies^ — the  breathing  of 
animals, — and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night.  To  know  this  is  a 
positive  gratification.  Is  it  not  pleasing  to  And  the  same  substance 
in  various  situations  extremely  unlike  each  other  ;— -to  meet  with 
fixed  air  as  the  produce  of  burning, — of  breathing, — and  of  vege- 
tation ;  to  find  that  it  is  the  choak-damp  of  mines — the  bad  air  in 
the  grotto  at  Naples — the  cause  of  death  in  neglected  brewePs 
vats,—  and  of  the  brisk  and  acid  flavour  of  Sel^ier  and  other 
mineral  springs  ?  Nothing  can  be  less  like  than  the  working  of 
a  vast  steam  engine,  and  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  the  window. 
We  find  that  these  two  operations  are  perforpied  by  the  same 
means,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, — and  that  a  sea-horse 
climbs  the  ice -hills  by  no  other  power.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
strange  to  contemplate?  Is  there  in  all  the  fairy  tales  that 
ever  were  fancied  any  thing  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten* 
tion  and  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  the  mind,  than  this  most  unex- 
pected resemblance  between  things  so  unhke  to  the  eyes  of  or- 
dinary beholders  }  What  more  pleasing  occupation  than  to  see 
uncovered  and  bared  before  our  eyes  the  very  instrument  and 
the  process  by  which  nature  works  ?  Then  we  raise  our  views 
to  the  structure  of  the  heavens  ;  and  are  again  gratified  with 
tracing  accurate  but  most  unexpected  resemblances.  Is  it  not 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find,  that  the  power  which 
keeps  this  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path,  wheeling  round  the 
sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds  that  compose  the  universe, 
and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place  and  motion  ;  that  this  same 
power  keeps  the  moon  in  her  path  round  our  earth,  and  our  earth 
in  its  path  round  the  sun,  and  each  planet  in  its  path  ;  that  the 
same  power  causes  the  tides  upon  our  earth,  and  the  peculiar 
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(briN  orthttoarth  itself  ;  nrnl  Ihsl,  nllcr  all,  it  is  tlic  same  po 
er  wliirh  makes  n  slono  fall  to    tlio  gniutiil  ?     To  loaru  ihi 
things,  tuitl  to  reflect  upon  them,  Rllii  tho  miud,  and  producos 
cetlnin  fts  well  ae  pure  grtititicotion, 

Uul  irihe  knowloilgo  of  llio  (loctrinoa  unfolded  by  science  i 
plonaing,  so  ia  tho  being  nhio  lo  trace  the  steps  by  which  iIiom 
doctrinea  are  invcstignlud,  and  their  truth  demonstrated  :  indeed 
you  cannot  be  said,  in  any  sense  nf  the  word,  lo  have  loarnl 
them,  or  to  know  them,  if  you  have  not  so  studied  them  as  to 
porceivn  how  they  are  proved.  Without  this  you  can  nevorex- 
pect  to  remember  llieni  long,  or  to  iindoralnnti  them  accurately  ; 
and  that  would  of  itself  bo  reason  enough  for  examining  closely 
the  grounds  they  rest  on.  But  there  m  the  highest  grntilicalion 
of  nil,  in  being  able  to  seo  distinctly  those  grounds,  so  as  lo  b« 
satisfied  that  a  belief  in  Ihe  doctrines  is  well  fuunded.  Hence  tu 
foUow  a  demonstration  of  q  grand  malhomalical  truth — lo  por- 
eoive  how  clearly  nnd  how  inevitnbly  one  step  succeeds  iinulher, 
and  how  the  whole  stops  lend  lo  the  cunclusion — to  observe  how 
certainly  and  unerringly  iho  reasoning  goes  on  Irom  things 
perrcGlly  Bolf-CTidcnt,  and  by  the  smallest  addition  nt  each  step, 
every  ono  being  as  easily  taken  nHcr  tho  one  before,  as  the  Snt 
step  of  all  was,  and  yet  the  result  being  something  not  only  far  from 
self-evident,  but  so  general  and  strange,  that  you  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  lo  bo  true,  and  are  only  convinced  of  it  by  going  over  Iho 
whole  reasoning — this  nperntion  of  the  undcrslnmling,  lo  those 
who  so  exercise  lliemeetvcs,  always  otfords  the  highest  delight. 
Tho  conlemplalion  of  experimental  inquirios,  and  the  o.iaminnlion 
of  r«aiK>n:ng  founded  upon  the  facts  which  our  enpoTimcnts  and  ob- 
serfations  disclose,  is  another  rruitful  source  of  enjoyment,  and 
no  other  means  can  bo  devised  for  either  impriuling  Iho  resi 
upon  our  memory,  or  enabling  ns  really  to  enjoy  tho  whole  plea- 
sures of  science.  They  who  found  tho  study  of  some  brand 
dry  and  tedious  at  the  first,  hove  generally  become  more  and 
more  interested  as  they  went  on  ;  each  diflicully  overcome  gives 
an  additional  relish  to  the  pursuit,  and  makes  us  fee]  as  it  wore, 
that  we  have  by  our  work  and  labour  oalabtished  a  right  of  prop- 
erly in  the  subject.  Lot  any  man  pass  on  evening  in  listli 
idleness,  or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  compare  the 
slate  of  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  sleep  or  gels  up  ue:<l  mornini; 
with  its  slute  some  other  day  when  he  has  passed  a  few  hours  ia 
going  through  Ihe  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning,  of  someof  lh« 
great  doctrines  in  Natural  Science,  learning  truths  wholly  new 
to  bim,  and  satisfying  bitnaolf  by  careful  examination  of  ihe 
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grounds  on  which  known  truths  r( 
quaintcd  with  the  doctrines  thems 
he  believes  them,  and  to  prove  b 
true — he  will  find  as  great  a  difTerci 
being  ;  the  difference  between  looki 
ably  wasted,  and  time  spent  in  sel 
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To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  o 

what  others  have  discovered,  and  i 

human  knowledge,  has,   in   all  ag< 

dignified  and  happy  of  human  occ 

Philosopher,  or  Lover  of  Wisdom, 

such  a  life.     But  it  is  by  no  means 
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these  powers.     When  we  survey  the 

nomy,  we  are  first  of  all   lost   in  the 

and  of  the  comparative  insignificaiK  < 

habitants.     But  there  soon  arises  a  s 

new  wonder,  at  perceiving  how  so  i 
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been  able  ta  rcacli  sucli  a  knowledge  of  ibe  unbounded  system 
of  the  uiiiverse — to  penetrate,  as  it  were,  tbrough  all  space, 
and  become  familiar  with  (he  laws  of  nature  at  dietancos  so 
enormous  as  baffle  our  imagination — to  he  able  to  say,  not  mere- 
ly  that  the  Sun  has  329,630  times  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
our  globe  has,  Jupiter  308^,  and  Saturn  93J  times  ;  but  that  a 
pound  of  lead  weighs  at  the  Sun  2i  lbs.  13  oza,  16  dwia.  e  grs. 
and  I  of  a  grain ;  at  Jupiter  2  lbs.  1  oz.  19  dwts.  1  gr.  |y  and 
at  Saturn  I  ib.  3  oss.  8  dwf .  20  grs.  ^  part  of  a  grain  ;  and  what 
ia  far  more  wonderful,  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  whole 
ofthis  rasl  eystem  is  held  together  and  maintained  through 
countless  ages  in  perfect  security  and  order.  It  is  surely  no 
mean  reward  of  our  labour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
digious genius  of  those  who  have  almost  exalted  ihe  nnluro  of 
man  above  its  destined  sphere  ;  and,  admitted  to  a  fellowship 
wilh  Ibosc  loftier  minds,  to  know  how  it  cornea  to  pasa  tliat  by 
universal  consent  they  hold  a  station  apart,  rising  over  all  Ihe 
groat  [eachers  of  mankind,  and  spoken  of  reverently,  aa  if  New- 
Tus  and  Laplace  were  not  the  names  of  mortal  men. 

The  highest  of  all  our  gratifications  in  the  contemplation  of 
science  remains  :  we  are  raised  by  them  lo  an  understanding  of 
the  infmite  wisdom  and  goodness  wbjcb  the  Creator  has  display- 
ed in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  lake  in  any  direction 
wilhoiit  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  Ihe  skill  every  where  conspicuous  is  calculated  in  so  vast  ■ 
proporliuo  of  instances  to  promote  the  happiness  of  living  ere*' 
lures,  andespccially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  io 
concluding,  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence,  every 
part  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence. 
Independently,  however,  of  Ibis  most  consoling  inference,  iho 
delight  is  inexpressible  of  beiug  able  to  follow,  an  it  were, 
with  our  eyes,  the  marvellous  works  of  the  groat  Architect  of 
nature,  to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which 
arc  exhibited  in  Ihe  most  miiiule,  as  well  as  the  mightiest  parts 
ofhis  system.  Tlie  pleasure  derived  from  this  study  is  unceas- 
ing, and  BO  various,  that  it  never  tires  the  appelite.  But  it  is  un- 
like the  low  g  rat  ilk  ni  ions  of  sense  in  another  respect  :  it  elevates 
■nd  refines  our  nature,  while  ihose  hurl  the  health,  debase  the  un* 
deralanding,  and  corrupt  the  feelings  ;  it  tenches  us  tu  luok  ujioii 
all  earthly  objects  as  insignificant,  and  below  our  notice,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  tliu  cultivnlion  of  virtue — ihnt  ia 
lo  fay,  tlie  sirici  performance  of  our  duty  in  every  reUtian  of 
aocicly  -,  and  it  girca  a  dignity  and  importance  lo  ihe  cnjaymenl 
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of  life,  which  the  frivolous  and  the  grovelliDg  cannot  even  com- 
prehend. 

Let  us,  then,  conclude,  that  the  pleasures  of  science  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  solid  henefits  derived  from  it ;  that  they  tend, 
unlike  other  gratifications,  not  only  to  make  our  lives  more  agree- 
able, but  better  ;  and  that  a  rational  being  is  bound  by  every  mo- 
tive of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  direct  his  mind  towards  pursuits 
which  are  found  to  be  the  sure  path  of  virtue  as  well  as  of  hap- 
piness. 


INQUIRIES  ON  EDUCATION. — ^NO.  I- 

[The  object  of  the  following  inquiries  is  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence, we  trust,  to  lead  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  it,  both  on 
the  part  of  our  contributor  himself,  and  of  any  of  our  readers  to 
whom  the  subject  may  appear  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  presented.] 

One  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  early  educa- 
tion, and  from  which  a  formidable  evil  arises,  has  its  foundation, 
not  more  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  improper  application, 
than  in  the  custom  of  society,  whose  authority  prescribes  and 
sanctions  that  course. 

How  is  education  in  general  estimated  ? — by  its  usefulness 
when  called  into  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  or  is  it  judged  by  a 
speciBc  value,  which  a  limited  period  of  study  and  the  number 
of  branches  pursued,  have  established  ?  Is  it  estimated  by  its 
fitness  to  qualify  the  individual  for  that  station  which  he  is  des- 
tined to  occupy,  by  disciplining  the  mind  to  a  familiarity  with 
the  important  principles,  which  practice  in  afler  life  will  bring 
to  maturity  ;  or  is  it  measured  by  the  extent  of  its  wanderings, 
and  the  number  of  observations  it  has  taken  ?  Is  it  estimated 
by  its  power  to  supply  individual  wants  in  active  life  ;  or  is  it 
courted  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  public  opinion  ? — by  its  adapta- 
tion to  circumstance  and  situation  in  forming  individual  charac- 
ter— in  making  life  subservient  to  education,  or  education  to 
life  ? 

Here  we  meet  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  a 
consideration  of  this  nature ;  that  education  is  too  often  in- 
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applicable,  and  fnila  lo  aiiswcr  llie  end  for  which  il  was  intend- 
ed ;  that  life  is  made  aiihservient  to  eilucali'in,  and  not  education 
to  life  ;  that  it  is  shaped  to  answer  a  spccilic  demand  made  by 
public  csliniatioR,  and  that  ila  acquirements  are  valuable  to 
their  posaessor  only  oa  they  have  obtained  a  currency,  which 
must  be  borne  about  as  testimony  of  knowledge. 

It  ia  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of  youth  is 
spent  in  acquiring  useless  knowledge,  which  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  broug:ht  into  the  practical  duties  of  life  ;  espe- 
cially by  those  whose  education  is  limited  to  preparation  for 
most  situutiiina  in  society,  where  they  ore  compelled  to  bring 
their  small  slock  of  information  to  llic  aid  of  practice. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  common  education  are  few 
and  simple,  and  easily  acquired  during  the  first  years  of  pupil- 
age, when  the  mind  is  prepared  to  pursue  any  course  its  studies 
may  direct.  This  course  is  now  determined  by  (he  old  land- 
marks of  public  opinion — contincd  to  the  same  deep  furrowed 
path  of  other  generations,  and  its  merits  decided  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  or  extent  of  its  acquisilinna,  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries.  This  is  the  slandard 
by  which  it  is  judged,  and  little  regard  is  had  to  its  fllnesa  to 
discharge  those  duties  upon  which  an  individual  is  destined  to 
on(cr<  During  the  period  usually  spent  at  school,  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  preparatory  education  is  given  to  the  intended 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  all  classes  of  society,  as  for  the 
learned  professions — the  same  course  pursued  by  all,  whose 
destinations  lie  in  opposite  directions.  This  evil  exists,  as  we 
have  said,  in  public  opinion,  which  has  so  long  constituted  a 
particular  course  of  education,  a  criterion  by  which  to  measure 
individual  acquirements,  that  an  appeal  from  its  decision  has 
been  thought  sacrilege  ;  and  whether  answering  the  great  end 
of  education  or  not,  it  has  become  the  currency  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  importance  of  the  possessor.  Public  opinion  is 
powerful  wo  know,  especially  when  uncontrolled  ;  and  no  won- 
der that  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  subjects,  its  mandates 
should  be  obeyed,  and  its  influence  irresislibic.  If  public  opin- 
ion has  sanctioned  a  course  of  education  as  preparatory  to  tlio 
active  stations  of  life,  and  upon  certain  qualifications  ia  made  to 
depend  individual  succcsa,  then  no  doubt  remains  of  ihc  course 
to  be  pursued,  lo  secure  public  approbation  ;  but  if  such  quali- 
RcatioDs  shall  extend  no  farther  than  a  nominal  superiority,  iknd 
be  found  inapplicable  lo  the  real  duliesof  life,  and  not  subservi- 
ent lo  individual  interest  in  point  of  morit,  such  a  courEO  should 
he  abandoned. 
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The  prevailing  characteristic  of  education,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  broad  systematic  outline  in  the  old  beaten  track,  em- 
bracing far  more  theory  than  practice,  and  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  command  respect  by  its  harmony  and  arrangement,  than 
by  its  intrinsic  value.  Public  opinion  may  become  an  idol,  to 
which  respect  must  be  paid  unworthily;  particularly  in  education, 
when  it  becomes  the  criterion  to  test  individual  merit,  and  pre- 
scribes the  only  course  of  instruction,  when  such  course  is 
found  to  be  sadly  deficient.  It  exercises  a  double  influence, 
inasmuch  as  it  compels  teachers  to  observe  its  ancient  land- 
marks, and  enforces  this  demand  by  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

Society  is  composed  of  numerous  and  diBiinct  professions, 
each  calling  into  action  the  exercise  of  diflTerent  abilities,  whose 
fitness  or  unfitness  must  be  determined  by  their  preparatory 
education  ;  at  least  its  influence  extends  through  life,  and  is  the 
great  agent  in  forming  habits  of  mind  and  character.  It  is  true, 
that  some  portion  of  the  education  of  every  one  must  be  the 
same,  and  whatever  be  their  future  destination,  their  chart  and 
compass  must  be  alike  ;  but  there  is  no  propriety  in  providing 
a  vessel  of  the  same  dimensions  to  coast  along  the  shore  of 
practical  life,  or  supplying  it  with  the  same  outfit  as  one  des- 
tined to  traverse  the  scientific  world  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
whose  success  depends  upon  a  favourable  coincidence  of  human 
ingenuity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  If  we  always  keep  in  view 
the  end  for  which  we  toil,  we  shall  be  essentially  aided  in  our 
progress  ;  and  if  nothing  be  brought  to  aid  the  enterprise,  but 
what  can  be  made  subservient  to  its  accomplishment,  the  ad- 
vancement will  be  gradual  and  sure.  We  fear  that  this  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  that  good  maxim,  *  teach  boys 
what  you  wish  them  to  practise  in  after  life — what  will  make 
them  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  members  of  society.'  This 
will  not  parcel  the  community  out  into  separate  orders,  or  create 
a  barrier  of  distinction  in  society  ;  but  will  have  an  influence  to 
raise  the  standard  of  all,  by  rendering  them  better  qualified  to 
discharge  the  several  duties  of  each  particular  profession. 

Of  what  advantage  can  a  course  of  education  be  to  any  one, 
whose  situation  is  not  calculated  to  call  it  into  practice  ?  We 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  boys  finishing  their  education,  when 
they  shall  have  completed  the  term  of  their  pupilage,  and  leave 
school  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  their  profession  ;  it 
should  be  only  a  link  in  a  progressive  education,  and  not  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  was  intended  as  a  preparation 
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'IV  ihoae  wboga  education  is  thas  limited,  this  period  m  the 
lUOdt  import aot  part  of  JiTe,  aod  merite  tlie  attentioD  of  those 
whudo  iuiluefice  goveroB  aociety,  and  in  whose  welfare  thej 
have  an  iiiteretit. 

We  believe  this  time  to  be,  in  many  instances,  unprofitahly  em- 
ployed, inasmuch  as  the  branches  of  knowledge  pursued  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  of  after  life,  and  thustbe  important  ohject, 
of  making  education  subservient  to  Ufe,  is  defeated,  and  its  influ- 
ence to  form  the  character,  is  counteracted.  Nothing  in  education 
is  valuable,  unless  it  is  apphcable  in  the  discharge  of  our  seFend 
duties^  and  made  subservient  to  the  great  and  important  pur- 
poses of  our  existence.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  no  more 
time  is  given  us  for  our  education,  than  sufficient  to  acquaint  us 
with  what  we  are  afteni'ards  to  pursue  ;  and  both  should  he  made 
to  correspond  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  only  the 
awakening  of  those  powers  whose  growth  shall  continue  through 
life. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  one  from  which  a  formidable  evil 
aricMs,  that  education  should  be  completed  before  apprenticeship 
coiiiineiiceSf  thereby  limiting  its  operations  to  a  period  when  it 
should  be  cultivated  with  the  most  success.  It  should  be  consider- 
t:d  the  work  oi'  life,  and  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  its  improrement 
shall  extend  and  exert  an  influence  in  unison  with  the  subse- 
i|ueut  pursuit.  Scbool  is  a  place  to  form  habits  of  mental  ex- 
erciiM^,  to  cultivate  and  improve  tbe  disposition,  to  impress  the 
niiud  with  moral  principles,  and  introduce  it  into  that  path  which 
it  i¥  destined  to  travel.  lo  whatever  sphere  the  mind  is  to  act, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  its  education  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible. Its  growth  depends  upon  its  exercise,  and  its  strength 
must  be  estimated  by  its  power  to  administer  to  its  own  neces- 
siti^. 


kUGGMTlOHM  TO  TABZVTh, 

l^liijauai  JiUlwcaUim : — Tht  tenu  of  SUghl. 

{'VixQ  interesting  paragraphs  which  follow  are  extracted  from 
JNewnhujjj's  IViaciples  of  Education — reviewed  at  page  611  of 
uur  feitxond  volume.    The  aubject  of  this  article  is  highly  impor- 
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tant,  not  only  from  the  extreme  delicacy  and  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  referred  to,  but  from  the  too  common  tendency  to 
neglect  its  wants  and  its  dangers,  till  fatal  injury  has  been  en- 
tailed upon  it. 

At  our  day,  especially,  when  even  very  young  children  are 
compelled  to  a  premature  exhaustion  of  the  eye  by  too  much 
reading,  a  word  of  caution  seems  peculiarly  applicable.] 

The  sense  of  sight  informs  us  of  the  positive  and  relative  dis- 
tance of  bodies  from  ourselves,  and  from  each  other  ;  of  their 
size,  figure,  mobility,  &c.  :  all  within  a  certain  and  defined  dis- 
tance called  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  this  however  varying  very 
greatly  in  diflTerent  individuals,  of  whom  the  extremes  will  com- 
monly be  found  in  the  peasant,  and  the  man  of  letters ;  the  one 
being  accustomed  always  to  look  at  distant  bodies  on  a  large 
scale  ;  the  other  almost  exclusively  riveted  to  his  desk,  and  his 
eye  fixed  on  minuter  objects. 

The   perfection  of  vision  is,  that  it  should  be  clear,  distinct, 
quick,  at  all  distances,  and  that  it  should  be  long  preserved ; 
readily  embracing  a  whole  without  losing  sight  of  the  details  of 
which  it  is  composed  or  of  the  relation  established  between  the 
several  objects  which  these  details  comprise. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  eye  should  be  a  good  one,  considered  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment ;  that  the  general  health  should  be  unimpaired,  since  upon 
this  depends  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,  and  the  consequent 
easy  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  different  distances  ;  that  the  in- 
tellectual powers  should  be  in  full  operation  ,  that  the  eye  should 
be  accustomed  to  execute  frequently,  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances, the  function  of  comparison  between  what  it  sees,  and 
what  it  knows  ;  that  it  should  be  assisted  by  the  other  senses, 
and  more  particularly  by  that  of  touch  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
strengthened  by  exercise. 

The  perfection  to  which  vision  may  be  carried,  is  readily  ex- 
emplified by  the  effect  of  different  pursuits  upon  it ;  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  anatomical  expression  in  the  portrait  painter,  or  the 
sculptor,  or  by  the  delicacy  of  colouring,  the  judicious  manage- 
ihent  of  light  and  shade,  and  by  the  grouping  of  the  several  ob- 
jects which  constitute  the  forte  of  the  landscape  painter  :  and 
which  place  us  at  once  in  the  society  of  those  long  lost,  or,  in 
scenes  over  which  memory  fondly  wakes,  and  which  kindle  with 
emotion,  a  thousand  interesting  reminiscenses.  In  a  different 
way,  the  same  sense  is  highly  developed  in  the  professional  ar- 
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cUitoct,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  lineet  models 
of  human  art  and  industry.  And  lo  mention  only  one  other  in- 
stance of  the  itifluenc  of  this  law,  and  lo  descend  to  a  much 
humbler  example,  the  same  principle  ia  discoverable  in  Ihe  quiet 
and  nccuralo  eye  of  the  sporteman,  who  brings  down  his  bird  iu 
rapid  fligUt,  and  sometimes  with  unerring  cettainty. 

These  exainplea,  by  shewing  the  power  of  education,  habit, 
and  exercise,  on  the  perfection  of  this  sense,  are  encouraging 
to  persist  in  the  efiort  afier  improvement.  But  alt  have  not  the 
same  power  of  attaining  excellence  ;  since,  in  Ihe  first  place  the 
focal  distance  of  the  oye  dilfers  in  ditTcrcnt  individuals,  It  is  of 
great  importance,  that  parents  should  ascertain  this  circum- 
stance, or  Ihey  may  be  often,  though  unwillingly,  guilty  of  in- 
justice to  their  children  ;  in  ascribing  that  to  awkwardnesa  of 
manner  or  perversenosa  of  disposition,  which  is  in  truth,  only 
the  expression  of  a  natural  defect  in  the  organ  of  vision  ;  (o  bo 
counteracted,  not  by  correction  and  moral  discipline,  hut  by 
gradually  developing  that  power  of  accommodation  to  circum- 
ataoce  which  Ihe  eye  possesses.  The  common  focal  distance 
of  the  huraaa  eye,  or  that  in  which  individuals  generally  see  to 
read  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  conveniently,  is  from  eight 
lo  nine  inches  ;  but  it  wilt  he  more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  adopting  this  distance,  as  the  one  in  which  a  book 
should  alviiy»  be  bold,  will  produce  in  many  cases,  indistinct 
vision,  and  lead  to  perpetual  error,  which  may  bo  ascribed  to 
carelessness,  or  which  may  be  productive  of  inordinate  exercise, 
fali);ue  and  exhaustion  lo  the  eye  ;  and  thus  early  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  disease,  or  of  prcmaluro  old  age.  This  organ,  Ihen, 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  change,  and  much  may  he 
done  by  perscvcrunce.  It  must  however  be  recollected,  that,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  eye  is  more  liuble  to  fatigue,  ami 
retiuires,  therefore,  longer  intervals  of  rest,  Where  the  irrita- 
bility conse(|uent  upon  exhaustion  has  been  induced,  great  ad- 
vantage has  been  derived  from  the  application  of  cold  water, 
which  may  with  propriety  be  allowed  to  evaporate. 

It  had  been  stated,  as  one  of  the  chataclcristics  of  good 
vision,  tlut  it  should  bo  long  preserved.  This,  however,  re- 
quires considerable  care,  and  an  attention  to  some  iiuporlnnt 
precautions. 

First,  rending,  which  generally  occupies  ihe  eye  most  intently, 
and  llicrefore  produces  the  earliest  symptoms  of  fatigue,  should 
not  be  continued  too  long  in  one  unbroken  period,  but  should 
be  subdivided  into  the  occupation  of  dilVcreul  patla  of  the  day, 
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and  alternated  with  some  other  pursuit.  A  change  of  exercise 
is,  in  itself,  repose  ;  and,  with  a  little  care,  this  may  be  always 
effected  without  any  material  loss  of  time  ;  while  by  this  process, 
the  organ  will  be  more  strengthened,  than  by  a  complete  alter- 
nation from  active  exertion  to  absolute  quiescence. 

Reading,  during  the  twilight,  should  be   strictly   prohibited. 
There  is  no  practice  which  tends  more  certainly  to  develope 
morbid  predisposition  than  this  unfortunate  habit :  for  the  eye  is 
strained  beyond  measure  to  continue  its  pursuit,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered weak  and  irritable.     Sudden  transitions  should  always  be 
avoided  ;  for  although  the  eye  has  the  power  of  excluding  the 
greater  number  of  rays,  by  the  contraction  of  the  iris  almost  to 
a  point,  and  again,  of  receiving  a  larger  proportion  by  its  dila- 
tation ;  yet  this  cannot  be  effected  rapidly  or  frequently,  with- 
out a  degree  of  suffering  which  is  injurious.     Every  individual 
may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  visual  organ,  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
candles,  after  sitting  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  in  a  very  weak  light ; 
an  experiment   which   snould   always   be  avoided  in  practice  : 
for  as  soon  as  the  light  ceases  to  be  sufficient  for  the  common 
purposes  of  employment,  at  that  instant  should  candles  be  intro- 
duced. A  similar  effect  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  change 
from  the  labours  of  the  study,  which  it  has  been  recommended 
to  furnish  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  to  defend  from  a  very  strong 
light,  to  the  amusements  of  the  play-ground,  and  exposure  to 
insolation.      The  transition  should  be  gradual,  and  light  should 
be  admitted  into  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  little  pu- 
pils  leave  it  for  their  out-door   exercises.     It   is  desirable  to 
avoid  much  reading  by  candle  light,  for  a  similar  reason  as  that 
on  which  the  eye  should  be  defended  from  the  full  blaze  of  the 
meridian  sun.     But,  above  all,  the  attempt  to  read  by  moonlight 
should  be  most  uncompromisingly  forbidden :  since  its  insuffi- 
cient, but  dazzling  brightness,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  this  del- 
icate organ. 

The  very  lucid,  resplendent,  and  brilliant  eye,  especially 
where  this  is  accompanied  with  a  dark  coloured  iiis,  is  common- 
ly one  of  excessive  semibility  ;  always  bordering  upon,  'and 
without  great  care,  easily  converted  into  irrUabilUyy  and  that 
impatience  of  light  which  prevents  distinctness  of  vision,  and 
gives  rise  to  blinking  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  awkward  habits, 
which  are  in  reality  the  expression  of  its  suffering,  and  of  na- 
ture's mode  of  attempting  its  relief  by  excluding  the  too  power- 
ful light,  where  the  exquisite  sympathy  established  between  the 
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a  and  (he  iris,  has  proved  insufficient  to  save  (lie  organ  from 
2S9.  The  voice  of  unsophisticnted  nature  ehoiiIO  ever  be 
;  aod  it  becomes  the  parent  to  expound  its  aligbteat 
intimations,  and  to  act  upon  them.  It  is  in  these  caaes,  that 
oticotion  to  the  colour  of  the  dress  and  of  surrounding  objects, 
may  be  useful.  But  in  every  instance  it  behoves  the  parent  to 
distinguish  between  the  bad  liabit,  and  organic  changes  which 
admit  of  remedy.  Imperfections  should  be  discovered,  and  the 
eye  accustomed  by  slowly  augmented  exercbe,  to  all  the  little 
circumstances  of  life,  which  though  they  may  be  hurtful,  are  yet 
unavoidable  ;  while  it  should  also  be  employed  by  degrees,  in 
discovering  all  that  nature  has  revealed,  or  the  industry  and  ge- 
nius of  man  have  unfolded. 

The  modifications  of  exercise  for  this  sense  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  daily  occasions  of  life.  One  of  [be  most  impor- 
tant, consists  in  teaching  it  to  carry  on  its  vision  to  sentences, 
or  parts  of  sentences  posterior  to  the  one,  which  at  the  instant 
engages  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  language,  so  as  to  rivet  the 
power  of  the  understanding  upon  what^the  child  reads.  While 
the  words  of  a  sentence  may  be  pronounced  without  thought, 
ideas  will  not  be  communicated  by  reading  ;  but  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  80,  where  the  intellectual  faculty  is  in  active  exercise,  and 
in  unison  with  that  exquisite  mechanism,  by  which  nature  has  al- 
lowed the  admission  of  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas  ;  and  has  hke- 
wiae  provided  for  Ihcir  enunciation.  Without  having  acquired 
this  habit,  noono  can  read  well  ;  for  none  can  give  to  language 
its  proper  emphasis,  who  has  not  previously  embraced  the  design 
of  the  author,  and  comprehended  bis  sentiments  and  mode  of  ar* 
guroentalion  ;  and  none  can  do  this,  unless  he  can  carry  on  the 
eye  to  subsequent  parts  of  the  page  before  him.  No  pains  will 
bo  ill  bestowed,  in  obtaining  this  acquisition,  which  is  invalua- 
ble to  the  pupil  i  inasmuch  as  it  converts  him  from  the  parrot  to 
the  rational  being  ;  leaches  him  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  to 
communicate  them,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  others,  to  those  with 
whom  he  stands  associated. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  instruct  the  eye  in  the  advantage  of 
syaimctry  and  order,  in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  child's  play- 
things, and  of  all  natural  objects.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  much  more  depends  upon  this  principle  than  immediately 
appears.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  faculty  of  attention  is  de- 
veloped by  It ;  nnd  the  memory  is  strcnglhencd,  not  so  much  tta 
a  consequence  of  this  activity  of  attention,  as  from  Me  habit  o^ 
ammgnivnt.     The  author  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the 
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adoption  of  any  system  of  technical  memory  :  on  the  contrary^ 
he  believes  that  all  such  systems  are  based  upon  a  fallacy,  and 
are  too  mechanical  to  be  really  useful  :  but  every  one  who  attends 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  will  have  often  found,  that  he 
has  been  assisted  in  restoring  ideas  and  their  signs,  by  recol- 
lecting the  page  of  the  book,  or  the  situation  of  the  page  in 
which  they  were  written  ;  or  by  recalling  the  order  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  thinking  faculty  was  directed  towards  them.  All 
are  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  arrangement  in  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  fact,  that  ideas  thus  sys- 
tematically connected  will  be  afterwards  elaborated  with  regu- 
larity ;  that  the  individual  possessing  such,  will  think  and  rea- 
son correctly,  and  will  avoid  that  confusion  of  intellect  which  so 
frequently  leads  to  erroneous  opinion,  imperfect  or  distorted 
judgment,  and  mischievous  action.  The  same  advantage  of  or- 
der in  assisting  the  recollection,  is  felt  in  the  demonstration  of 
an  abstruse  problem  of  Euclid,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  any 
closely  reasoned  argument — leading,  as  it  should  always  lead,  to 
one  point. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  comprehends  all  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  eye  being  accustomed  to  order.  Habits 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  depending  upon  it :  every  thing 
must  be  in  its  proper  place  ;  the  keeping  of  the  character  must  be 
complete  ;  the  eye  discerns,  and  the  understanding  is  discom- 
forted by  want  of  arrangement  and  disorder  :  the  smallest  devi- 
ation from  the  neatness  so  essential  to  the  gentleman,  is  dis- 
covered and  remedied  ;  and  thus  intercourse  with  society  is  ren- 
dered much  more  pleasing.  And  still  further,  the  same  princi- 
ple is  applicable  to  orthography.  When  the  recollection  mo- 
mentarily fails,  and  we  forget  whether  we  have  spelt  a  word 
correctly  or  not,  the  eye,  accustomed  to  order,  immediately  in- 
forms us  whether  it  looks  aright,  A  variety  of  other  illustrations 
might  be  added  ;  all  tending  to  shew  that  the  perfection,  as  well 
as  the  agr^mem  of  the  character,  and  the  faculty  of  obtaining 
and  communicating  knowledge,  depend  greatly  upon  rigid  atten- 
tion to  this  principle. 

The  eye  should  also  be  accustomed  to  discern  distinctly  at 
different  distances,  both  near  and  remote,  in  order  that  it  may 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  exterior  notices  ;  notices 
too,  which  it  will  be  seen  are  not  merely  valuable  as  the  gratifi- 
cations of  sense  ;  but  as  leading  to  results  of  great  importance, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

1.   Distinct  vision  enlarges  our    acquaintance   with  natural 
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otijects.  Tlic  |iliciiotnena  of  nntiire's  productions,  present  an 
aluoal  ondlotis  source  nr  oilmiratton,  and  of  couxlant  pursuit, 
(tho  great  secret  of  hnppiiioss  la  this  lower  world,  for  without  it 
ever/  blessing  is  insipid,  or  at  least  but  half  onjoyad,)  and  the 
earlier  the tttteution  is  lixi^d  upon  them,  audlho  uilerustand  curi- 
osity of  tho  young  concerning  Ihoin  is  oxcitod,  the  bcUcr.  AH  kngw- 
litdgQ  is  useful  for  ilself,  and  its  application  in  the  daily  purposes 
of  life  :  hut  hero  particularly  tlie  operation  of  n  master  hand  is 
tg  bo  traced,  and  the  young  will  bo  most  readily  led  to  iiiquiro 
tir^  made  all  thoso  wonders  ;  aud  may  hy  degrees  be  inforincd 
of  the  bounty  nnd  love  of  that  Omnipotent  Architect,  who  croal- 
od  aud  upholds  ell  things  ;  and  thus  may  bo  conducted  to  iho 
knowledge;  that  man  is  tho  most  aBloniahiiig  product  of  his  Al- 
mighty hand  ;  and  to  all  the  duties  arising  out  of  his  relation  to 
Him,  from  whom  are  dorivcd  life  nnd  breath,  and  all  things. 
This,  of  course,  implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  laws 
of  uaturu'a  economy,  which  must  only  bo  gradually  unfolded  \ 
and  the  first  link  in  tho  chain  of  which,  must  be,  to  fi«  llie  at- 
tention to  naturnl  objects,  and  to  recogniee  them  in  little  paint- 
ings, drawings,  or  engravings.  Fur  this  purpose,  tho  art  of 
drawing  may  bo  exceedingly  useful,  while  at  the  same,  it  will 
give  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  to  tlie  miuuto  ohsoivHtiona 
of  the  visual  organ. 
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An  Addrrat  on  ycntalt  fUtucalirm,  detiverrd  in  Potltmmith,  A>w- 
Hamjmhin:,  Uiiober  •iH,  I8'J7.  /%  CuARLca  nuRUOuGiiK, 
Jitfliir  if  Si.  John'*  Churth.  Portsmouth.  Cbilds  St  March. 
8vo.    pp,  44. 

Tub  subject  of  this  pam)ihlel  le  so  interesting  and  so  important, 
lliat  no  opolugy  will  he  nercssory  fur  the  copiousncos  of  tho  ex- 
tracts, with  which  we  have  enriched  the  pages  of  our  JuurnnI,  un- 
less ono  mey  be  duo  to  the  author  for  tho  freedom  we  have  been 
obliged  to  use,  in  abridging  many  of  his  arguments  and  omil- 
ing  some  of  his  most  valuable  suggestions.  After  a  brief  review 
of  the  civil  and  intellectual  history  of  woman, — and  a  mourn- 
ful picture  of  tlio  degradation  it  presents, — the  author  urges 
the  iniportauco  of  impRttitig  to  her  o  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
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tiozii  by  various  arguments,  which,  although  they  may  not  be 
original,  cannot  be  too  oflen  presented  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  hold  her  destiny  in  their  hands. 

*  The  brief  view  that  has  been  given  of  the  history  of  woman 
exhibits  most  painful  proof  how  little  has  yet  been  done  for  her 
mental  improvement,  and  how  excessive  have  been  her  sufferings 
from  such  neglect.  This  shows  that  her  education  is  a  subject  of 
infinite  importance  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  general  good  of 
society.  We  allude  not  here  to  ornamental  or  superficial  acquirer 
ments.  We  speak  of  that  high  system  of  instruction,  which  calls 
into  vigorous  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  strengthens  it 
by  culture,  stores  it  with  knowledge,  plants  every  virtue  in  the 
heart,  and  exalts  the  character  by  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence. This  should  be  the  lofly  aim  of  female  education.  Its 
immense  consequence  will  be  readily  admitted,  if  we  view  it  in 
connexion  with  personal  and  domestic  happiness,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  community,  and  the  interests  of  manners  and  litera- 
ture. 

'  An  extensive  and  liberal  system  of  instruction  is  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  a  female,  as  connected  with  her  personal  happiness.  If 
her  knowledge  be  only  superficial,  from  what  source  is  she  to  de- 
rive her  enjoyments  or  a  proper  acquaintance  with  her  great  and 
numerous  duties?  How  limited  will  be  her  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  how  scanty  her- resources  for  the  employment  of  her  leisure 
hours !  How  will  she  relieve  home  of  a  wearisome  monotony, 
render  herself  interesting  to  those  around  her,  or  prevent  her 
mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  becoming  the  victim  of  ennui  ? 
What  is  to  keep  her  from  the  snares  of  vice,  from  a  round  of  un- 
profitable vbiting,  from  an  incessant  desire  of  theatres  and  balls 
and  other  exciting  amusements,  from 

A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards, 

and  from  a  miserable,  reproachful,  and  unchristian  life  ?  Enrich 
her  mind  with  sound  and  valuable  knowledge,  inspire  her  heart 
with  virtue,  and  you  will  ensure  to  her  the  highest  and  purest 
satisfaction.  Impart  to  her  an  acquaintance  with  the  wonderful 
powers  and  properties  of  her  understanding,  and  with  the  delights 
that  flow  from  intellectual  indulgences,  you  will  then  enable  her 
to  hold  interesting  discourse  with  reason,  to  mould  her  princi- 
ples, to  regulate  her  associations,  and  subdue  her  prejudices. 
Lead  her  to  the  elevated  walks  of  moral  philosophy,  and  you  will 
induce  her  to  rise  above  the  grossness  of  sense,  to  seek  the  exalt- 
ing raptures  that  flow  from  wisdom  and  virtue ;  you  will  enable 
her  better  to  understand  and  perform  her  duties,  and  incite  her  to 
investigate  more  diligently,  and  observe  more  reverently,  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  truth.    Such  a  course  will 
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produce  ill  Iter  mexprpsaible  complacency  of  mind,  will  dcsltof 
tlie  possibility  of  weariness  at  home,  and  correct  ail  inordinate 
passion  for  diversions.  She  will  liud  a.  boundless  field  of  joy 
opened  to  lier  from  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world,  and  from  observing  ever  new  ^nd  rarying  beauties  in  cre- 

'  Female  education  is  of  immense  importance,  as  connected  with 
domestic  life.  It  is  at  home,  where  man  generaJly  passes  the 
largest  portion  of  his  time ;  where  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the 
vexations  and  embarrassments  of  business,  an  eochanling  repose 
from  exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the  interchange  of  affec- 
tion ;  where  some  of  his  finest  sympathies,  tastes,  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  are  formed  and  nourished  ; — where  is  the  treasury 
of  pure  disinterested  love,  such  as  is  seldom  founit  in  the  busy 
walks  of  a  selfish  niid  calculating  world.  Nothing  con  be  more 
desirable,  than  to  make  one's  domestic  abode  tlio  highest  object 
of  his  attachment  and  satisfaction. 

'  Now  on  woman  devokea  almost  the  whole  superinlendence  of 
a  family.  On  ber  chiefly  depend  its  economy,  order,  and  moral 
beauty  and  harmony.  Knowledge  alone  will  effect  these  benefita, 
and  the  whole' character  of  home  will  be  graduated  Recording  to 
the  degree  of  that  knowledge.  Tbe  welfare  of  a  family,  as  con- 
nected with  its  pecuniary  concerns,  is  owing  very  materially  to 
female  management.  It  is  education,  which  is  to  produce  right 
views  and  feelings  respecting  the  proper  course  of  living,  and  the 
correct  adjustment  of  expenses  in  the  various  deparlracnts  of  do- 
mestic life.  It  was  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  woman 
cannot  have  too  much  arithmetic ;  and  Hannah  More  has  told  us, 
"  That  a  sound  economy  is  a  sound  nndcrHtanding,  brought  into 
action  ;  it  is  calculation  realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion, 
reduced  to  practice  ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  and  guarding 
against  them  ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies,  ntid  being  prepared 
for  them."  Besides,  a  female  wants  knowledgi^  and  Judgment  for 
aiding  and  advising  those  of  her  household.  Where  is  the  coun- 
sellor, in  whom  man  is  so  much  inclined  to  place  confidence,  as 
in  the  partner  of  liis  cares  and  joys  T  By  the  possession  of  intel- 
lectual attainments,  she  may  guide  her  husband  in  safety  amidst 
numCTOua  dangers,  and  may  inlorpose  by  the  combined  influences 
of  an  enlightened  mind  and  tender  affection,  to  break  the  force  of 
every  calamity  that  could  not  be  foreseen  or  prevented.  It  can 
never  reasonably  be  apprehended  that,  by  enlarging  a  woman's 
faculties,  and  improving  her  tBste  and  feelings,  she  will  think  her- 
self above  the  common  duties  of  domestic  life.  Notwithstanding 
recent  progress  of  femalp  education,  we  see  no  diminution  of  the 
the  household  virtues.  They  were  perhaps  never  better  observed, 
Uion  u  the  present  day ;  uid  she,  who  from  piclcnco  of  superior 
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wisdom  disdains  a  condescension  to  ^'  house  affairs/'  will  generally 
be  found  not  much  distinguished  for  intelligence  or  common 
sense. 

'  Female  education  is  extremely  valuable  from  its  imparting  an 
elevated  and  improved  character  to  domestic  discourse.  Conver- 
sation is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  existence ;  and  the  more  per- 
fect it  is  made  by  the  resources  of  learning,  enlarged  views  of 
morality,  the  refinement  of  taste,  the  riches  of  language,  and  the 
splendours  of  imagery,  the  more  exquisite  is  the  joy.  It  is  from 
education  that  discourse  collects  all  its  ornamentd  drapery,  **  its 
clothing  of  wrought  gold,"  its  thrilling  eloquence,  its  sweetest 
music,  and  aU  its  magical  influence  over  the  soul. 

'  Female  education  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  moral  con- 
dition of  society.  It  is  essential  to  the  common  good  that  know- 
ledge should  be  universally  diffused.  Every  uneducated  person 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  scheme  of  human  happiness,  is  constantly 
retarding  its  advancement,  and  is  at  variance  with  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  designs  and  provisions  of  heaven.  *  Go,  teaich  all 
nations,"  was  the  mandate  of  mercy  to  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  gospel ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  from  such  a  mandate,  God 
designs  the  unlimited  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  entirely 
original  as  well  as  the  infinitely  gracious  purpose  of  our  Sayiour, 
to  provide  intellectual  as  well  as  religious  and  moral  light «'fi>lr 
every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Every  well  instructed  mind 
is  a  diminution  of  the  mass  of  human  misery,  and  an  addition  to 
that  of  human  happiness.' 

'  The  importance  of  female  education,  as  connected  with  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community,  will  be  readily  admitted,  if 
we  advert  to  that  powerful  moral  influence,  which  women  hold 
over  their  children  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
which  is  continued  with  their  female  children  almost  to  the  age 
of  maturity.  The  mental  and  moral  impressions,  that  a  child  re- 
ceives during  the  first  years  of  life,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mother ;  and  these  are  generally  conceded  to  form  the  very  elements 
of  character,  and  to  generate  those  moral  tendencies,  which  colour 
the  whole  of  existence.  Seldom  are  early  impressions  effaced. 
Most  of  the  distinguished  men  on  record  received  the  seeds  of 
their  greatness  from  maternal  culture.  It  was  under  the  care, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  says  Tacitus,  that  the 
tender  mind  of  Agricola  was  trained  to  science  and  every  liberal 
accomplishment.  Lord  Bacon  made  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  his  mother  for  his  love  of  philosophy  and  great  renown.  We 
learn,  too,  that  maternal  ability,  vigilance  and  decision  chisellQ.d 
the  bold  outlines  of  glory  in  the  life  of  the  political  saviour  of  our 
country.  Who  among  us  can  deny  his  obligations  for  maternal 
care  in  imparting  holy  influences  ?     Who  feels  not  over  his  soul 
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liic  rccollecliotia  of  a  nioihcr's  early  fonttness,  and  lind^  not  his 
character  moulded  by  her  coostaut  and  faithful  assiduities?  Who 
can  be  sufficiently  grateful,  when  that  fondness  and  those  aasidu- 
ties  ha^e  been  enlightened  by  wisdom  and  hallowed  by  piety  1 
Now  if  a  mother  have  no  education,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  one  thai 
was  merely  superficial  and  showy;  if  she  tack  understanding,  and 
has  never  attended  to  the  culture  of  her  heart,  her  children  will 
inherit  the  deficiencies  of  her  character,  and  will  prove  either  in- 
cumbrances or  positive  e»il8  to  the  commuDity,  Whereas  a  well 
informed  and  religious  woman  will  inspire  in  her  children  gen- 
erous sentiments  and  feelings.  From  her  intellectual  and  moral 
exertion,  from  a  resistless  proneness  to  imitation,  and  from  the 
moral  contagion  of  maternal  rectitude  and  dignity,  her  children 
will  be  abundantly  blessed  with  all  the  best  materials  for  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  by  providing  High  Schools  of  in- 
struction tor  females,  that  you  are  to  make  them  the  best  and  most 
successful  teachers  in  the  land,  to  render  them  ministering  angels 
to  countless  beings,  and  to  multiply  the  joys  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue. Here  then  are  we  taught  that  the  advancement  of  female 
education  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  promoting  the 
public  good.  This  will  clothe  society  with  new  beauty  and  now 
blessings.  On  the  exertions  of  the  intelligent  and  pious  of  (he 
present  age  rusts  the  immense  responsibleuess  of  the  future  char- 
acter of  our  country.  It  has  become  the  imperious  duly  of  every 
people,  ol  every  govertimeut,  to  make  abundant  provision  for  fe- 
male education. 

'  The  moral  power  of  woman  extends  not  merely  over  children, 
but  atfecis  immediately  and  directly  the  tastes,  habits  and  pursuits 
of  all  her  friends  and  companions.  Her  character  is  felt  through- 
out the  intricate  machinery  of  society,  and  gives  complexion  to 
the  age.  As  her  conditition  is  elevated  or  depressed,  as  she  is 
learned  or  unlearned,  licentious  or  pure,  so  rises  or  falls  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions,  of  the  morals  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
oommunity.  Strengthen  her  mind,  adorn  it  with  intellectual  fur- 
nitare,  give  to  her  voice  the  music  of  enlightened  and  eloquent 
discourse,  clothe  her  manners  with  dignity,  grace  her  soul  with 
the  enchanting  robes  of  faith  and  piety  ;  and  then  man  will  ap- 
proach her  with  profound  respect ;  he  will  not  enter  her  abode, 
till  he  can  be  assimilated  to  her  attributes;  he  will  elevate  hia 
mind  to  her  principles,  give  purity  and  elegance  to  his  manners 
and  language,  that  he  may  be  a  welcome  visitant  at  her  home, 
and  taste  there  the  refined  joys  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Let  her 
mind  be  weak,  her  conversation  trilling,  her  love  of  flattery  strong, 
her  sensibility  atTectcd,  and  her  manners  artificial,  then  will  her 
Bociety  be  sought  only  by  the  foolish  and  vain,  and  she  will  bo 
admired  only  for  pcrsonaJ  beauty ;  she  will  lower  the  tone  of  dis- 
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coone  and  of  thoagkt;  she  will  eneoorige  fiifuli^  and  My  in 
man,  and  weaken  the  strong  holds  of  wiadcMn  and  ▼trtne.  Know- 
ledge alone  can  stop  sndi  evils.  It  is  on  the  gvooad  of  female 
education,  where  the  mcnral  lever  must  be  placed,  to  move  the 
world  to  a  more  elevated  orbit  of  intellectual  and  moral  ^bry/ 

The  author  of  the  address  next  indicates  very  many  defects 
in  the  prevailing  systems  of  female  education.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  use  some  other  word  than  systems  ;  for,  it  is  believed, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  system  of  moral|  phya- 
ioal|  and  inleUeetnal  culture  for  females,  known  amongst  us. 
lutelligent  and  ingenious  teachers  have,  indeed,  their  peculiar 
methods,  and  ofton  very  excellent  ones ;  Imt  their  individual 
influence  is  but  little  felt  without  the  sphere  of  their  own  imnia- 
diate  exertions  :  it  does  not  pervade  the  general  mass  of  tiM 
community. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  contains  some  valuable  sug« 
gestions  as  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
adoption  of  a  more  extensive  and  useful  system  of  female  edu- 
cation, which  we  must  omit  for  the  present.  Our  last  extract 
will  be  the  eloquent  appeal  for  woman,  with  winch  the  address 
Is  closed. 

'  Let  me  now  close  thb  address,  my  friends,  hj  urging  on  your 
attention  and  liberality  the  claims  of  female  education.  These 
claims,  you  perceive,  are  of  the  highest  possible  character,  con- 
nected with  all  that  is  lovely  and  beautifel  in  the  condition  of 
man, — ^with  the  personal  happiness  of  every  individual,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
and  even  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  They 
are  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  countless  multitude  of 
unborn  millions,  that  are  yet  to  be  wailed  upon  the  current  of 
time  to  eternity.  They  are  connected  with  our  own  momentous 
destiny  at  the  last  dread  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  Learning  pleads 
for  woman  to  bring  her  energies  and  her  charms  to  its  exalted 
cause.  Religion  pleads  for  woman,  that  she  may  be  guided  by 
its  cheering  light,  and  adorned  with  its  precious  ornaments ;  that 
she  may  be  admitted  to  the  temple  of  its  sublime  doctrines  and 
holy  truths,  to  its  chambers,  decked  with  curious  and  glorious 
workmanship  by  the  hand  of  God.  Science  pleads  for  woman,  to 
open  before  her  susceptible  mind  the  mysterious  and  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  omniscience  and  infinite  benevolence  in  the  works  of 
nature.  Wisdom  speaks,  as  from  the  throne  of  (rod,  and  pleads 
with  woman  to  take  fast  hold  of  instruction,  saying,  ^^  let  her  not 
go  ;  keep  her,  for  she  is  the  end  of  thy  life."  Patriotism  pleads 
for  woman,  that  she  may  dwell  for  ever  in  the  land  of  liberty  and 
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virtue ;  tiiat  she  may  lend  her  influence  to  advance  our  national 
prosperity  ;  and  that,  illumined  by  the  purest  priuciplea  and  warnv- 
ed  by  a  holy  zeal,  she  may  inculcate  audi  lessons,  aa  shall  render 
her  descendants  the  invincible  defenders  of  freedom  and  the  true 
faith.  Where  can  genius  so  sublimely  exert  herself,  where  can 
eloijuence  be  ao  righteously  employed,  where  can  governments  so 
wisely  legislate,  where  can  wealth  be  so  proGtably  expended,  as 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  female  education  ; — a  cause  which,  though 
accomplishing  wouders  in  Improving  the  condition  of  the  world, 
is  yet  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  demands  of  society  T 
Let  ua  now  hope,  that  its  claims  will  be  regarded ;  and  that  woman 
may  soon  realize  all  the  blessings  that  learning,  refinement,  ge> 
nius,  eloquence,  the  eflbrts  of  man  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  can 
possibly  confer  upon  her ;  "  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner 
slonea,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  ' 


Le  NarreUetir  Franjau  ;  or,  a  Seleclion  of  Anecdotes,  Reparieet, 
and  CkaracUrt,  in  Ikt  French  Tongae,  jtriitlcd  wUh  (iro  iwui  Or- 
Ihoepie  Signu,  in  order  tafacUUale  Ike  atlainmeiU  of  a  correct  and 
etegtatt  Prottvndaliort ;  to  vliicK  are  annexed,  Preliminary  Grmn- 
malieal  Prineiplti,  an  ide>yrelalive  Index,  and  a  Fret  TVoimIo- 
tioa  of  the  firtt  vjiifcdolfi,— 6y  which  meant,  the  7\xl  fan  be 
erilicatly  widerttood  without  any  other  a»tislatue  :  Tlie  tehoie 
beijig  executed  on  an  original  plan,  and  adapted  to  the  U$e  if 
AdttUt.  By  A.  Uo¥,  late  Teacher  in  the  French  Univertily  ; 
Author  and  l^ramlator  of  icveral  JVorki  ;  nnd  Profetsor  of  the 
French  Language  to  the  City  of  Ijondon  Literary  and  Scienlifit 
iul^ulitm.  London,  W.  Pickering.  1837.  12mo.  pp.  123, 
138,  and  74. 


This  volume  was  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  first  article 
of  the  closing  number  of  vol.  II,  A  large  portion  ofthe  prefa- 
tory remarks  we  transferred  to  our  pages,  thinking  that  they  of- 
fered much  practical  assistance  to  instruction  ;  that  they  point- 
ed  out  very  judiciously  aome  of  the  more  striking  imperfection! 
of  Hamilton's  system,  and  afforded,  at  the  some  lime,  the  beat 
means  of  obviating  them,  without  losing  any  of  the  benefits  of 
Ihnt  simple  and  rational  method  of  teaching. 

Wo  return,  at  present,  to  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  readers  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  merits,  as  a 
hook  well  adapted  to  teachers  and  pupils  who  hove  already  mads 
Bome  progress,  through  the  aid  of  literal  translation,  or    who 
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are  incUoed  to  distrust  that  melbod,  and  nisli  for  a  more  ayste- 
inalic  guidance,  and  arc  disposed  to  encounter  the  labour  of  a 
more  grammatical  iniliation.  The  Narrateur  affords  a  very  hap- 
py combiuatioQ  of  the  beaefitB  resulting  from  ihe  practical  and 
expeditious  method  of  Hamilton,  guarded  against  the  dangers 
of  mechanical  and  superficial  instruction ;  along  with  the  tho- 
rough-going discipline  of  syslemalic  grammar,  divested  of  ita 
tedious  forraulity  and  technical  difficulty. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  tho  work  will  be  best  underslood  by 
reference  to  specimens  from  the  dilferent  parts  of  it. 

The  following  comprehensive  exhibition  of  conjugation,  is 
from  the  '  preliminary  grammatical  principles  necessary  for  the 
full  underatandiag  of  the  lext.' 

'  Having  explained  all  the  divisions  of  the  verb,  it  now  remains 
to  give  its  various  terminations,  and  to  point  out  their  real  or  fic- 
titious analogies,  otherwise  called  iheir  formations,  by  which  only 
the  Htuilont  can  easily  comprehend  and  permanently  retain  the 
whole  system  in  his  mind.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  most 
important  parts  of  a  verb  may  be  said  to  be, — First,  the  Infinitive 
and  Active  participle ; — Secondly,  the  Passive  participle ; — Third- 
ly, the  Preterit  of  the  indicative  ; — Fourthly,  the  Future  of  the  in- 
dicative ; — Fifthly,  the  Present  of  the  indicative ; — all  of  which 
being  more  or  less  independent,  are  more  or  less  efficient  in  the 
formation  of  the  other  parts. 

TERMINATIONS.  EXAMPLES. 


{m&rcb-er,  prt-er,  jon-er,  tu-er,  tgre-er, 
pay-er,  tias-er 
(  bJUrir,  sent-ir,  caeill-ir,  scqaeNr,  ktr-'k, 
a  {not  oir)  <  fu-ir,  jou-ir,  hieu-ir,  ven-ir,  len-ir,  onn^ 

(  ir,  mou-rir,  »6t-ir 

i  preceded  by  one  or  (  li-re,  di-re,  ri-re,  ecri-re,  concln-re,  clo^e, 
two  vowels  I  fai-re,  lui-re,  condui-re,  hoi-re 

rconnatt-re,  Ct-re  viv-re,  euiv-re,  coud-re, 
by  two  or  three  J  raoud-re,  resoud-re,  rend-re,  prend-re, 
conBouants  1  perd-re,  romp-re,  batt-re,  roett-re,  craind- 

{v-oir,  prev-oir,  ponrr-oir,  dev-oir,  Toul- 
oir,  pouv-oir,  val-oir,  i 


r  march-ant,  pri-ant,  bfttiss-atit,  sent^nt, 
I  lis-ant,  ri-ant,  bur-ant,  connaiss-ant,cous- 
i  ant,  moul-ant,  resolv-ant,  rend-ant,  pren- 
1  ant,  perd-ant,  craign-ant,  vainqu-ant, 
{^  voy-ant,  dev-ant,  voul-ant,  pouv-ant 
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fasnn. 

^l^l^l 

i 

i 

bat-i.  aeut-i,  ha-i,  jou-i,  Itt-i,  r-i,  suiv-i 
lias-u,  ren-u,  l-u,  conoi-u.  b-u,  conn-u. 

" 

r^eol-u.  v-u.  d-fl 

^ 

acqui-a,  clo-s,  pri-e,  mi-s,  rcsou-s,  i-pii-e, 
assi-s 

J 

ourer-t,  mor-i,  di-t,  fai-t,  condut<t.  ccri-t 

cuira-t 

INSICATtrr 

iVunl. 

ri#ff.  iw^Mp.                                                  1 

«,           ee,         e 

(  bfiti-e,   Bcn-s  vien-s,  m^Mir*,   li-s,   con-           ■ 

1 

».           8,           t 

?  nai-«,  vi-8,  rtsou^,  romi>«,  cniu-s,  voi-«,           ■ 
(doi-a                                                               ■ 
cou-ds,  ren-ds,  per-da,  mou-ds                             ■ 

■ 

d..         da,         d 

' 

ts,          ta,          I 

vMs,  ba-(s,  me-ts                                                ■ 

ca,        C3,        c 

vmia-ca,  cou?auM3                                              ■ 

X,         X,          I 

»eu-x,  peu-n,  vau-x                                                   ■ 

tilur  tins      px          r  ti  ™"ch-<ms,  bAtis-ons,  lis-ons,  moul-ons.          ^1 

L 

/-V*-/«(.' 

1 

aia.         »i9,         ait 
ions,       iex,        aienl, 

lis,  voj-ais,  pouv-ats 

1 

Prerrrir 

1  march-ai,  pri-*i.  agK-ai,  pa)--ai 

4mM,  ites,     irent 

•»,        w.         it 

1  bit-is,  ha-i9,  d-is,  ecriv-is,  l^ia,  cotidiiis- 

Imes,   IlM,      ireni 

(  is,  §uiMs,  rond-is,  oraign-is,  r-U,  ass-ia 

io»,      ins,       iut 

i  v-in«,  l-ins,  oonv-ins,  eutret-in«,  p«rv-iii». 

Inmos,  iotea,    inront 

(  cont-iDS,  appart-ins 

u»,        us,         Ul 

Qmea,  fties,     urenl 

/  tui,  rwuI-U8,  pourv-uB,  d-us,  p-ua 

/Wktc. 

tnarche-rai,  joue-roi,  pai^rai,  blti-rai. 

T^,        r-as,        r-a 

BC(]urr-rai,  Tieod-rml,  Ini-rBi,  fp-rai,  vix- 

r-oos,      r-ca.        roni 

rai,   rainc-rai,  prevoi-jai,   vei-rai,   det- 
rai,  voud-rai,  poui-rai,  vaud-rai 

'  Spoil  also  oil.  (Kf ,  oil ;  MM,  iu,  eitnl                                           ■ 

1 

1 

^H 
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Conditional.* 

f  marclie-rais,  joue-rais,paie-raia,biti-rai3, 
3,  r-ais,  r-oit  J  acquer-rais,  vieud-rais,  boi-rais,  fe-raiM, 
US,     r-iez,      r-aient  |  viv-rais,  vainc-rais,  prevoi-rais,  ver-rais, 

(^  dev-raia,  voud-rais,  pour-rata,  vaud-raia. 


isaioDS,    isaiez. 


f(  es,  e  j"  march-e,   pri-e,    bltias-e,   connaiss-c, 

ions,       iez,  enl,       <  raoul-e,    reaotv-e,    prevai-c,   craign-e, 

Preterit.  ( vainqu-e 

asse,       aaaea,       fit  (  march-asse,  pri-asse,   agre-asac,   pay- 

assions,  aasiez,    asaent     \  asse,  jou-aaae,  tu-asse,  Doy-asac 

;„„„         : „  { bat-isae,    ha-Vsae,    d-isse,    ecrir-issc, 

<  f-iase,    condui»-iase,    euiv-iase,   rend- 
(  isae,  craign-isae,  v-issc,  asa-iaae 

inssions,  inaaiez,  inaaent  }  parv-inaae,  cont-insae,  appart-insac 
UMe,       UHM.,     m  ("loar-UMO,  oonol-™c,    b-u™    conn- 

imini,  u.uei,   usrenl    i  "»■    '«-"«''  '     "^'^'^- 

'  '  \  pourv-usae,  d-usae,  p-uaae 


J    '    '      '  Je      j march-e,  cueiU-e,   bati-s,  ren- 

(     f  ™j  3t     )      .   i  da,  me-ts,  convain-cs,  ?au-x 
ona,  ez,  ent    \      ' 

'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  anomaliea  to  be  noticed  afterwards, 
tbe  above  table  preaenla  the  complete  aystem  of  the  terminatious 
assumed  by  French  verbs,  the  wbole  number  of  which  is  about 
4,51)0,  The  pupil  wlio  wishes  not  only  to  translate  the  text  of 
tliia  book,  but  to  relate  also  the  anecdotea  it  contataa,  will  derive 
the  greatest  facility  in  doing  so  from  hia  having  previously  ac- 
quired the  art  of  conjugating  verbs.  For  this  purpose,  ho  is  re- 
commended, first,  to  commit  the  tcrmioationa  to  his  memory  in 
their  abstract  state,  remarlcing  which  peraons  are  alike  in  each 
tense,  or  which  differ,  and  in  what,  both  with  respect  to  spelling 
and  sound ;  noticing  also  the  similarities  and  dtfierences  of  tenses. 
Then  he  is  to  apply  each  termination  or  aet  of  terminations  to 
each  example.  Lastly,  when,  knowing  the  first  person  of  any 
tenao,  he  con  conjugate  the  othera,  he  may  exercise  himself  in 
forming  the  several  parts  of  the  verb  it)  all  its  varieties,  according 
to  the  following  statements.' 


■  Spell  alK)  roil,  roit,  roU ; 


From  the  body  of  the  work,  the  foUowiog  page  may  serve  aa 
a  specimen. 

LE  NARRATEUH  FRANCAIS. 

1.     Question  de  lieu. 

"  Oil  est  DieuT"  demandit  ud  eccleBiBF^tique  a  un  petit  garden 

qu'il  interrogeait  sur  son  catecbiame.     "  Je  vous  repondrai,  luirc* 

partit  t'enfanl,  quoud  vous  tn'auiez  dit  oil  il  n'eat  pas." 

S,     Dtstrtution  de  nos  ennonU. 

On  reprochait  a  I'empereur  Sigismond  qu'au  lieu  de  faire  mou- 

lir  ses  ennemis  vaincus,  il  les  comblait  de  graces,  et  les  rcmetlail 

en  etat  de  lui  nuire.     "  N'csl-ce  pas  detiuirc  mes  enoemis,  lepli- 

quB-t-il,  que  d'en  faire  mes  amis?" 

3.  Graoitc. 
Le  Docteur  Samuel  Clarke,  ce  philosophe  et  theologian  profond, 
arait  uc  caract^re  fort  enjoue  et  ae  plaUait  voloatiers  avec  lea 
jeunes  gens.  Un  jour  qu'il  parlageait  les  jeux  de  ses  pellts  cama- 
rades,  on  annon^a  I'arrivce  d'un  certain  fat.  "  Maintenant,  roea 
amis,  leurdit-il,  prenons  un  air  grave  :  voici  un  sot  qui  approche." 

4.     Homme  qui  n'cst  pas  de  pierre. 

"  duand  vous  instruirez  votre  fiis  dans  lea  lettres,  disait-on  au 

philosophe  Aristippe,  quel  profit  en  lelirera-t-il  ? — Du  moins,  re- 

pondit  Ic  sage,  lorsqu'U  sera  usia  au  theltre,  on  oe  pourra  pas 

dire  de  lui,  que  c'est  pierre  sur  pierre." 

One  peculiar  recommendation  of  this  work,  is,  that  it  contains 

an  Index  in  the  form  of  a  vocabulary,  adapted  to  every  lesson, 

and  numbered  to  correspond  to  it  ;  thus  the  part  of  the  index 

corresponding  to  the  page  copied  ab'jve,  is  as  follows  : 

TITLE.  'oil  where 

le,  r 


the 

narrator 

french 

dieu 
demandail 

God 
asked 
a,  an,  one 

NARRATIONS. 

1. 

ecclesiaatique  clergyman 
i                        to,  in,  of,  from 
petit                  little,  smalt 
garijon              boy 

f  whom,    which, 
'l"''!"^         i  what,  that 

1  of,  from,  with. 

il 

he,  it 

(  by,  about 
place,  Btead 

BOO 

on,  upon,  about 
his,  her,  its 

y>>i' 

I 

raes 

my 

TOas 

yon,  to  you 

repondit 

answered 

repondmi 

shall,  will  answer 

(  this,  that,  namely, 

lui 

him.tohinijtoher 

que 

\  thi.  action 

lepartit 

replied 

d',de 

(action)  of 

enfant 

child,  infant 

(  of,  from,  wilh,  by 

qn&nd 

when 

en 

\  them ;  out  of  them 

m',  me 

me,  to  me 

amis 

fiieods 

Korez 
dit 

will,  shaU  have 
told,  said 

n',  ne 

not 

CM 

b 

S. 

PM 

step,  paw 

Lh&>IogieB 

dirine 

«»»n'— pw 

Dot 

anit 

had 

charact^e 
fort 

temper 

very 

3. 

BQJoue 

f  himself,     herself, 

UM 

our 

Be 

<  itself,  tiicmselres. 

on 

(aune  person  or 
\persoB8 

(  10  himself,  &.c. 

willingly 

qoe.qa- 

that 

avec 

with 

Wl 

to,  at,  in  the 

lea 

the 

fitin 

(  to  do,  make  or 

jeunea 

young 

lens 

persona,  people 

mourir 

to  die 

)onr 

day 

Bes 

his  her,  its 

( that,     when,     in 
V  which 

Tftincns 

qu 

Im 

them 

partageait 

shared,  partook 

combUit 

filled 

^ 

plays,  games 

grlcea 

isToani 

fat 

coxcomb,  fop 

et 

and 

now 

remettait 

put,  placed  again 

leur 

to  them 

en 

in,  into 

prenons 

let  us  lake 

eut 

state,  condition 

(  see  here,  here  is. 

nuiie 

to  iojure,  hurt 

TOICI 

Wre 

(  this,    that,     it. 

sot 

fool,  foolish 

ee,  c' 

\  these,  those 

qui 

who,  which,  that 

To  complete  our  specimens  of  this  work,  it  remains  only  to 
give  the  corresponding  part  of  the  translation  of  the  first  fifty 
lessous  or  anecdotes,  added  aa  a  help  to  the  pupil  in  his  first  ef- 
forts, and  not  wUrHnedf  hut  given  separately  at  th«  end  o^  Ike 
volume. 

1.     Question  of  place. 

"Where  iaGodt"  said  a  clergyman  who  interrogated  a  little 


n  his  caiechinn.    "  I  will  mnnw 
a  IwTe  told  roe  wbos  bs  is 


] 


3.     DtttruetioK  of  okr  tnemitt. 

e  one  repro&ched  the  empernr  Siginmonil  with  loadinj 

Lcrcd  cnomieB  with  bvoon  io^ic&d  orpuiting  tlicm  tu  «!< 

tith  enabling  tbem  tgua  to  iojiiro  him.     "  Do  I  nol  da 

Inemies,"  replied  he,  "  by  puking  them  my  fricRdc  T  " 

3.     Oraril^. 

Iiat  profound  philosopher  and  divine.  Doctor  Samoel  CI 

'''a  icrj' playful  disposition,  and  tvABpleaacd  with  the  com] 

mg  people      One  day,  while  ho  waji  partakiug  ia  tlwiq 

i  1  i  It  I  u  comrades,  he  waa  iofbrined  of  the  arrival  of  aow 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  he  to  them,  "  let  ub  look  gr 

■comes  a  fool." 

t  this  selection  from  the  eonicnls  of  the  Xarratcur, 
viil  have  perceived  thai  u  is  a  work  indicating  g 
itual  leachiog,  and  much  care  for  the  roeotal  babil 
The  ililigent  learner  receivps  all  the  aid  he  c 
I  but  is  not  overwhelmed  wiih  otlicious  helps.  Thci 
mbarrasaing  impediment  to  hi^  advances,  and  no  dcduc 
e  cheering  conaciousnesa  of  progress  made  by  pera 
k  and  application. 

iscful  work,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  will  soon  be  rem 
sibJc  to  teachers  in  tbia  country.* 

•  Sec  advertUiDg  eliect. 
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IS  the  capilal  or  A 


HciendGc  baowled^e,  and  olhcis  the  aeedfiil  pecuniary  aid  for  the  eupporl  ofa 
nchnolagieal  CoUeet,  where  at  (he  age  of  16  years,  are  received  the  pupils 
of  other  Bchools,  wno  abaadoti  their  cl&wical  etudisB  to  devote  themsclvea 
more  espeoiglly  (o  commerce  and  tbe  arts  of  life.  Il  ia  only  tdnce  the  com- 
■ncncGiuenl  of  (he  present  year,  that  this  IiisUlutioa  haa  been  opeo,  and  it  al- 
ready includes  some  of  the  uiDat  BbllAil  professors  of  the  canton. 

The  Instruction  is  divided  into  two  classes;  the  6r8t  comprehends  coramer- 
dal  arltlimetic  and  losTirithms,  applied  geometry,  pmctieai  mechanics,  an 
abridged  history  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature ;  geography,  physical  and 
mathematical;  natural  phiioaophy ;  iechnolo^ ;  statistics,  commercial  and 
manufacturing,  of  different  nations;  the  German  and  French  Unguagesi  cal- 
ligraphy; drawing;  atid  manual  exercises  in  diflerent  trades. 

The  secoiul  class  are  taught  algebra,  trigonometry,  theoraticBl  mechanieg, 
Eoology,  Dunsralogy,  botany,  applied  chemi'tiry,  deacriplive  geometry,  ciril 
architecture,  commercial  law,  (he  art  of  modelling,  and  German.  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  Enclish  literature.  Thus,  the  impulse  given  in  England  and  France, 
by  a  few  philanthropists,  is  communicated  by  degrees,  to  various  parts  of  Iho 
continent;  Lausanne,  Bcme.  Genera  and  BSsle,  have  already  tecliaological 
Institutes  for  youth  or  Sdenlific-courBes,  brought  to  the  level  of  the  comprs- 
heDsion  of  ordinary  adult  worlnnon.  These  beneficent  crealians,  bcades  yield- 
ing Ihe  happiest  fruits  to  the  soil  where  they  arc  already  transplanted,  cannot 
'  "  ' i  the  influence  of  good  cuaiuplea  to  the  neighbouring  canlons. 


COLLEGES    IN  THB    tnilTBD   STATU. 

Frtnn  nicb  documenta  as  are  aflbrded  us  by  tbe  '  CtJlegiate  Recotd '  In 

our  files,  we  have  prepared  (he  following  table,  exhibiting  Ihe  number  of  Qndn- 

atea  of  Ihe  prennt  year  6om  some  of  the  oldeal  and  most  floiuisblng  loatthi- 

tkios  of  our  countiT. 

WatervUle  College,  Maine,     -        -        ■        • 


n  Collee 


lege. - 
Daitmodth  College,  New-Hunpabirc 
TermoDt  Uikiveirity, 
Hiddlebiuy  College,  Vermont, 
WlUiami  College,  Massachusetts, 
Amherst  College,  MassachuBetti, 

Hamrd  Calle|"    *' •--—■^ 

Brown  DnireTi .  _, 

Ya)e  College,  Coiuuedcul, 
VOL.   III.- 


HTTELLIOEHCE. 

Union  College,  New- York,     ■ 
Hamilton  College,  Nc»-Yorb,     - 
ColumhiB  College,  New-York, 
Princelan  College,  Naw-Jersey, 
Dirkinson  College,  Pennaytvania,    - 
Uiiivetrtty  of  PeniuylvaiuB, 
Rutgen  College,    -        -        -        - 
Geneva  College,  NewYorii,      - 
Frauktin  College,  Georgia,      • 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  Virginia, 
Transylvania  Univeislly, 
Chapel  College,  North -Carolina, 
Watibingtoa  College,  Peunaylvanbi, 
"■    '  ■      -  o  College,  HarUbnl,  Conn. 


aUni' 


reity. 


la 


Hence,  it  appeus,  tbal  the  number  of  gradua  

loge>  in  1827  u  610.  Allowing  the  number  frBduBled  trom  eicli  of  the  other 
Colleges  in  the  Uoioo — to  be  equal  lo  one  filUi  ol  tbe  number  of  students  Id 
each,  we  find  from  the  Gaaetteer,  (hat  the  graduates  for  1627  will  DM  be  len 
~        -.      -  .-         in  (he  aboye  Brt,  including  one  or  two 


From  the  first  16  D^loges  in 


e  than  50.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  annually  ia  eati- 
niaiea  ai  noi  lew  than  SOO,  and  allowing  lo  each  quadruple  the  number  of  Iba 
graduating  clans  which,  by  the  way,  ia  condderably  leas  than  the  truth,  it  will 
make  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  American  Colleges  3,200. 

The  number  of  Students  in  our  Medical  Schocds  in  ISZi,  was  2,130.  It  ii 
now  probably  increased  and  is  equ^  to,  or.  pertiaps  exceeds  the  number  both 
of  Divinily  and  Law  BtudenU  in  our  counljy.  Of  (he  number  of  oui  •chotdl 
for  Law  and  Divinity — our  documents  do  not  adord  us  an  exact  ocmtrnt. 

Our  population  is  13,000,000,  forthe  education  of  which,  we  have  60  colleges, 
besides  aoveral  times  this  number  of  well  endowed  and  flourishing  academies 
leaving  primary  schoola  out  of  the  account.  For  meeting  the  intellecloal  wants 
of  this  12,000,000,  we  have  nlioiit  tiOO  netvspapen  and  periodical  journal*. 
There  is  no  eouotry,  pi  is  alien  said),  where  the  means  of  intelligence  are  so 
fcncrally  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  and  where  knowledge  is  so  eencnily  diSiised 
among  the  tower  orders  of  the  community,  as  In  our  own.  The  populatioa  of 
those  portions  of  Poland  which  have  sueccHively  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
BussIh.  is  about  20,000,000.  Tu  meet  the  wants  of  which  there  are  but  19 
newspapers,  eight  of  which  are  printed  in  Warsaw.  But  with  us  a  newspaper 
Is  ILe  daily  fare  of  almoat  every  meal  in  sbnost  every  family.  This  is  one  of 
the  goad  rttultt  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  While  we  thus  contemplate  the 
targe  and  constantly  increasing  number  of  our  cnllegcs  and  periodical  publi- 
catmns,  operating  as  the  engines  of  acquiring  and  dtlliedng  intelligence  and  hep. 

Kneas  among  the  people,  we  cannot  help  ^miring  the  wisdom  of  that  "  little 
ind  "  which  devised  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  existence, — act 
ledgcd  its  obligation  lo  support  them — and  which  declared,  that  the  wi 
despotisms  is  uat  In  which  ignorarue  liaa  the  power  of  rule,  or  is  made  the  Ift- 
sirutiwnt  of  corrupt  men  in  accomplishing  ihcir  corrupt  designs. 

mchmend  Vuiter. 
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Btete  of  the  inititufkm  under  their  charge,  and  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
list  year. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  schools  were  in  credit  and  prosperity,  when 
the  present  board  of  trustees  were  elected,  and  the  general  course  and  nature 
of  the  studies  were  detailed  at  large,  in  the  last  ▼ear't  annual  report.  We 
have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  the  stockholders,  that  nothing  has  occurred 
during  the  present  year,  either  to  check  tlie  useful  career  of  the  instituti<Hi,  or 
to  diminish  the  public  confidence  in  the  diligence  and  ability  with  which  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  two  schools  have  discharged  their  trust. 

In  tiie  High  School  for  boys,  the  present  amount  of  scholars  is  five  hundred 
and  forty-three,  which  falls  short  of  Uic  full  compliment ;  but  this  dciiciency 
is  probably  but  temporary,  and  the  schools  are  necessarily  subject  to  some 
fluctuatiotts  in  the  number  of  scholars,  arising  from  local  causes,  which  have 
no  connexion  with  the  permanent  character  Sad  merit  of  the  establisliment. 
We  were  apprehensive  at  one  time  of  losing  the  valuable  services  of  Mr. 
Bwnes,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  High  School,  but  we  are  happily  relieved 
finom  that  mtsfortune*  and  we  entertain  confident  expectations  of  tM  full  and 
continued  patronage  of  the  public. 

The  monitorial  system  of  instruction  has  recommended  itself  by  the  test  of 
experience,  and  there  is  rarely  any  instance  in  our  country  to  be  met  with  of 
such  large  communities  of  scholars,  affording  equally  excellent  and  indubitable 
proofs  of  order,  discipline,  emulation,  ardent  study,  and  rapid  improvement. 

In  the  introductory  department  of  the  boys'  High  School,  the  average  num- 
ber of  scholan  during  the  last  year  has  been  210,  and  of  that  number  60  have 
been  promoted  to  the  higher  studies  of  the  junior  department  In  this  large 
class  of  very  young  boys,  there  is  one  teacher,  one  assistant,  and  a  considerable 
Dumber  of  monitors.  Here  are  disck>sed  the  very  first  sjrmptoms  of  infimt  ge- 
nius, and  tiie  tender  mind  receives  its  earliest  impreasioos  of  the  elements  of 
science^  and  the  value  and  beauty  of  moral  principles.  The  boys  in  this  de- 
partment study  the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  writing  o»*slates,  the  simplest 
and  most  general  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  instruction  is 
also  given  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  by  pictures  and  familiar  lectures  on 
natural  history.  A  committee  of  the  trustees  who  visited  this  department,  ob- 
served in  one  of  their  reports,  that  the  boys  at  that  time  amounted  to  243,  and 
they  found  that  1S4  were  studying  arithmetical  tables,  and  64  geography,  and 
neariy  all  of  them  were  studying  words,  definitions,  and  spelhng  lessons,  and 
tiiat  tiieir  proficiency  in  ge(^raphy  in  particular  was  Idghly  commendable. 

The  junior  department  of  the  boys'  school  presents  the  hiriier  interest, 'of  a 
further  enlargement  oi  the  faculties  of  the  young  scholar.  The  average  num- 
ber of  boys  during  the  last  year  was  185,  and  or  them  65  have  been  promoted 
to  the  senior  department.  There  is  here  one  teacher,  and  two  assistants,  and 
the  monitorial  system  appears  in  all  its  advantage.  This  system  throughout 
the  entire  school  is  now  greatly  assisted  by  a  double  class  of  monitors,  one  of 
which  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher,  while  the  other  class  is  on  duty. 
The  scholars  and  the  monitors  therefore  advance  with  equal  steps  in  the  course 
of  improvement,  and  while  the  one  class  is  instructing  Uie  pupils,  the  other  is 
enlarging  its  own  capacity  to  teach. 

The  studies  in  this  department  arc  spelling,  reading,  penmanship,  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  American  history,  elocution,  linear  drawing, 
and  the  rudiments  o(  mapping.  Familiar  lectures  are  also  weekly  given  on 
physical  and  political  geography,  and  portions  of  natural  history. 

The  committee  from  the  hoard  of  trustees  in  the  report  of  one  of  their  ex- 
aminations of  this  department,  stated  that  the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic, 
adc^ted  by  the  principals,  was  simple  and  comprehensive.  The  pupils  were 
taueht  the  true  principles  and  reason  of  the  science,  and  they  followed  the 
arithmetical  questions  stated  with  perfect  facility  and  great  accuracy.  Geo- 
graphy was  taught  excellently  well,  and  the  proficiency  in  the  studies  gene- 
rally was  creditable  to  the  scholars  and  reputable  to  their  instructors.    There 
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was  a  general  spirit  of  acUvltjr  and  emulalian,  and  a  nell  balanced  rclalian 
preierved  between  llie  leucliera  and  the  pupils. 

In  the  senior  clepBrtment  we  are  presented  with  the  best  and  happiest  re- 
mits of  the  system  of  iQUtual  liutmction  :  a  system  which  awakens  eiDulBlioa, 
and  shows  the  value  of  industry,  of  ^^d  otdec,  of  mild  and  efficient  discipline, 
and  of  the  great  facility  and  atlracUve  chonn  of  motulorial  teaching,  coming 
from  the  lips  of  decorous  and  ambilious  equals. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  this  dcpartmeni  lot  the  last  year  is  14S, 
and  there  are  two  teacheis  and  one  ossisCanl,  besdes  one  leacher  of  the 
French  and  another  of  the  Spanish  language.  The  studies  in  this  department 
are  arithmetic,  algebra,  penmanship,  linear  drawing,  mapping,  essay  writing 
or  campositioii,  English  grammar  and  elocution  ;  and  in  those  studies  all  Ihe 
pupils  in  the  dcpartmeni  partake.  But  there  is  in  this  department  a  judicious 
clusifirstion  of  the  studies,  so  as  to  adapt  the  course  of  inslrucliuu  lo  the 
genius  of  Die  scholars,  aiul  to  Iheir  future  prospects  and  destination. 

In  consequence  of  this  division  in  the  studies,  there  are  30  scholars  who  are 
taught  book  keeping  and  an  equal  number  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensura- 
Uonaad  practical  mathemalica.  There  are  IW)  who  are  taoght  geography,  80 
who  are  taught  Greek,  70  who  are  taught  Latla,  80  who  are  taught  French, 
20  who  are  taught  Spanish,  and  40  are  Instructed  in  landscape  drswiog. 
Weekly  tecluros  are  given  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  anil 
other  portions  of  natural  history,  and  the  lectures  are  accompanied  with  exper- 
iments by  means  of  a  good  apparatus. 

The  reports  from  this  department  bj  committees  of  the  board  of  Irusleeti, 
wlw  have  Trequently  examined  it,  have  been  highly  encoura^ng,  and  very 
honourable  to  the  characterof  Ihe  institution.  The  specimens  of  penmanship, 
book  keeping,  arithmetic  and  drawing  have  been  neat  and  accurate.  Th« 
choUrs  have  been  examined  in  the  learned  languages,  and  passages  were 
promiscuously  selected  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  the  Greek  Testament,  Livy, 
Cssar,  Virgil,  aod-Cicero's  OralioDs ;  and  the  proiiclency  of  the  students 
was  very  gratifying.  The  large  class  which  read  and  translate  French, 
showed  Uiat  they  had  been  well  lauehl,  and  possessed  a  familiarity  with  the 
phrases  and  peculiar  idioms  of  the  language.  It  further  appeared  that  the 
classes  in  gcomeliy,  algebra  and  arithmetic  uiuleratood  the  rules  and  pMseised 
great  readiness  in  applying  them ;  and  the  more  advanced  algebraists  in  partir- 
alar  showed  an  accuracy  and  quickness  which  would  do  honour  to  any  semi- 
nary. Questions  are  dictated  to  the  scholars,  who  write  them  simultsiocously 
on  slates,  and  almost  simultineoualy  give  prompt  and  accurate  answera.  A 
•elect  class  appeared  to  poaseaa  a  solid  and  correct  acquwntance  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry;  and  the  interest  which 
Ihe  acholars  generally  look  in  their  studies,  and  their  prolieiency  in  all  the 
branches  of  education  taught  in  Diis  department,  equally  surprised  aid  delight- 
ed Ihowwbo  attended  the  examinations. 

The  plan  of  reward*  in  Ihe  High  Scbool  by  premiums  and  of  punishment 
by  penalties,  has  been  found  to  be  efficacious,  but  higher  tokens  of  approba- 
IJOD  have  been  deemed  desirable,  and  an  improved  mode  of  distributing  tickets 
of  merit  has  been  recommended,  calculated  to  increase  iJieir  value,  and  gratify 
6>t  evpectstious  ufthe  parties  concerned. 

And  upon  this  general  view  of  the  studies  and  conduct  of  nearly  600  young 
pupils  in  the  male  branch  of  the  High  School,  who  can  doubt  of  its  immense 
puiilic  importance,  or  avoid  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  !  It  b  upon 
(he  encouragement  and  couotenance  lo  be  given  to  such  institutions,  thai  the 
future  prosperity,  freedom,  virtue,  and  happineea  of  our  country  very  essen- 
UiUly  depend.  The  elementa  of  knowledge  designed  lo  teach  young  mind* 
their  rights  and  their  highest  interests,  and  to  lit  them  to  take  an  intelligent 
and  discreet  share.  In  the  complicated  concerns  and  grave  duties  of  social  life, 
■re  first  taught  and  radically  imbibed  in  this  and  other  kindred  schools.  We 
Mirely  do  not  appeal  in  vun  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  ptoprietor* 
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of  diit  iMtitatioD.  UnleBs  we  can  difiiiM  veiy  ezteoaively  among  tfae'^ridnff 
penentioxi,  ft  knowlodge  of  the  ordiDary  details  of  piactfcal  adeiice,  they  will 
DO  unfitted  for  public  trust  Our  free  co^einmeiits  reqoive  a  iolier,  well  in- 
structed, and  Tirtuous  population,  fomiued  with  a  knowledge  Hid  capacity  for 
business,  and  educated  in  the  strict  discipline  of  well  orgauMd  aefaools.  All 
our  lM^>e8  and  wbhes  rest  on  this  foundation.  Widiout  this  contioUiiic  prin- 
ciple, popular  government  is  liable  to  be  perverted  and  to  become  fennuiible 
by  its  abuses,  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

[The  state  of  the  Female  High  School  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number.] 
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WORKS  lir  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BDCrCATIOM. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Globes,  or  a  PhikMophical 
View  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens  :  comprehending  an  accotmt  of 
the  Figure,  Magnitude,  and  Motion  of  the  Earth,  with  the  Nato^ 
ral  Changes  of  its  Surface,  caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  d&c. 
Together  with  the  Principles  of  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  with 
the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  d&c.  Preceded  by  an  eztensiTe  SelecUon 
of  Astronomical  and  other  Definitions,  and  illusCrated  by  a  great 
Variety  of  Problems,  Qnestions  for  the  Ezandnttioa  of  Stil£nts^ 
d&c  Slc  Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Yo«4b.  By  Thomas 
Keith.  Fourth  American  from  the  last  London  fidition.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Robert  Adrain,  LL.D.  F.A.P.S.,  F.AA.S.,  d&e. 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Rntgers'  Cdlege,  New-Brans* 
wick,  New-Jersey.  New-Tork ;  Samuel  Wood  and  Sons.  1896. 
8?a  pp.  334. 

Keith's  treatiie  needs  no  eommendetioa  of  otm;  end  the  name  of  I>r. 
Adnin  is  a  nifficieiit  security  for  tiie  accuracy  of  this  improved  editioQ.  We 
mention  tiie  worlc,  rather  lor  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to  teachen,  as  a 
work  of  reference  and  satisfactory  information  for  themselFes.  After  trying 
several  of  the  more  compendious  treatises  on  the  glohes,  we  have  found  no- 
ilung  so  useful,  even  to  young  scholars,  as  an  oral  abstract  of  this  valoaUe 
book, — communicated  in  short  and  easy  lessons,  illustrated  by  &e  globes  ;•— 
die  pupils  themselves  writing  down  the  problems,  in  succession,  as  &ey  solved 
them.  The  difficulty  of  some  of  the  problems  is,  in  this  way,  sufficient^  re- 
duced for  juvenile  learners,  whose  knowledge  is  thus  rendered  more  exact  and 
more  practical. 

For  the  personal  use  of  students  in  high  schools  and  other  institutions,  no 
work,  we  believe,  can  at  present  be  found  better  calculated  to  fumbh  an  am- 
ple and  thorough  knowledge  of  its  subject. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  adapted  to 

the  use  of  Schools,  and  to  Private  Study.     By  F.  R.  Hassler, 

F.A.P.S.    New-York ;  James  Bloomfield.   1826.    12mo.  pp.  215. 

The  auUior  of  this  little  book  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  subject, 
which  he  has  treated  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  with  no  small  degree  of 
originality.  He  has  followed  ^  analytical  plan ;  and  had  his  work  preceded 
the  admirable  productions  of  Bfr.  Ck>lbum,  we  shoukl  have  regarded  it  as  an 
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Principlaa  of  English  Spelling  tmd  lUnding..  Containing 
the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  arranged  in  Lomhs.  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  Learners  in  Primary  and  Sabbath  flchoeb>  By 
Caleb  H.  Snow,  M.D.  Boston :  James  Loring.  18S7.  Itaow 
pp.  72. 

Tlie  most  valuable  part  of  this  very  full  and  accurate  meDing  book,  is*  par- 
ham,  the  <^nTnng  of  proper  names  in  which  children  find  so  much  difficnl^. 

The  reading  lessons  are  not,  we  think,  so  judiciously  selected.  ITiey  eoofltft 
too  much  of  detached  phrases.  A  few  of  (he  easier  paraU#s  would  bava  bean 
more  interestiDg  and  more  usefuL 

On  the  Importaatquesdon  whether  the  Testament  should  be  used  atallln  eom- 
mon  aehoolB,  we.  would  not  be  understood  as  deddinc.  Much  eertalnhr  must  d#> 
pend  on  the  teacher's  Judgment  In  selectiiu^  Intelligible  piisages.  But  while 
tfiAMeM4  Tojhune  oondnuee  to  be  employedTlbr  eehool  Mmaas*  iw^  boslEf  as 
the  one  before  us  cannot  but  prove  useful  and  acceptable  w.fta  toadm^ 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Idle  Hours  Employed,  or  the  New  Publication.  A  Selection  of 
Moral  Tales.    New- York :  W.  B.  Gilley.     18^.     12mo.  pp.  296. 

These  tales  are  aH  of  a  good  moral  complexion,  but  written  with  raflier  Tad- 
ous  success.  Some  are  composed  with  too  evident  reftveaea  to  a  pMsaedUtted 
rcmilt;  and  some  give  a  very  natural  and  striking  suoeeflrioo  ni  evanli.  Of 
the  longer  tales  the  Fairy's  Gift  Revoked  proves,  we  O^Dk,  sonewbat  di^  and 
tedious :  but  the  Deserter  wears  such  an  air  of  trutii,  ttid  is  eo  eflttet  in  dr^ 
-eumstanee,  that  we  could  very  easily  suppose  it  fiwiidad  on  ftet;  wUla  fha 
moral  which  it  inculcates  has  all  the  force  that  could  be  deaitad. 

Always  Happy^  or  Anecdotes  of  Felix  and  bis  sister  Serena. 
A  Tde  written  wr  her  children,  by  a  Motber.  Boston :  Bowlea 
and  Dearborn.     1827.     18mo.  pp.  142. 

This  story  has  a  activating  title,  to  which  the  whole  book  corresponds  with 
uncommon  fefidty.  It  is  a  succession  of  domestic  occurrences,  each  furnishing 
a  natural  and  impressive  lesson  for  personal  improvement,  md  tending  invaiia* 
bly  to  the  happiness  of  the  reader.  The  degree  oifeeKng  ascribed  to  the  chll* 
dren,  however,  is  perhaps  unnecessarily  intense  in  some  Instances. 

We  do  not  like  dry  narratives  of  mere  indlfierent  facts.  But  few  writers  for 
children  seem  to  attempt,  to  the  extent  which  they  might,  the  moral  improve* 
ment  of  chikiren,  through  the  medium  of  their  understanding. 

The  Young  Naturalist,  a  Tale.     By  A|icia  Catherine  Mant. 

Boston :  Munroe  and  Francis  —  New- York :  C.  S.  Francis.    1837. 

ISmo.    pp.  226. 

The  chief  excellence  of  this  tale  is,  that  while  it  aflbids  mudi  general  in* 
struction  and  amusement,  it  aims  throughout  and  very  succeesflilly,  at  the  erad* 
icadon  of  one  injurious  though  not  very  culpable  habit  It  corrects,  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  mild  but  effective  expedients,  that  immoderate  attachment  to  a  fo* 
vouiite  punuit,  which  is  apt  to  produce  a  neglect  of  duty. 

The  Juvenile  Plutarch ;  containing  acconnts  of  the  lives  of 
Celebrated  Children,  and  of  the  Infancy  of  Persons  who  bare 
been  illustrious  for  Uieir  Virtues  or  Talents.     With  Engrayings. 


Boston :  Muiiroe  and  Francis  —  New- York  ;  C.  S.  Francis.  1637. 
IStiio.     pp.  26'2. 

Thu  iDlcrrstiag  vdumc  will  enable  pireDts  lo  imswer  utiefiKtarily  (he  com- 
mon Inquiry  of  children,  "bill  Irue  Moiy  i "  Thu  circuiiiclwice  pvM  >  pc- 
riiUur  (HicWTy  (D  Ihe  morul  inatructioD  conveyed  by  niurallvet;  lud  it  all 
events  secure*  some  u»cful  knowledge  of  biogniphy  or  hUloiy. 

The  only  disadvtntage  arlBing  from  such  reading.  Is,  thai  the  eminence  of 
the  characters,  and  tho  publicity  of  the  circunulnnces  deKribed,  seem  to  ren- 
der (Munplo  less  familiar,  uul  eKcelleoco  leu  atulnable,  than  nheo  bniughl 
by  Ihe  aid  or&ctioQ,  within  the  drcle  of  domestic  life  and  of  ordinary  action, 
llic  volume  before  lu,  however,  contain*  so  much  juvenile  anecdote,  that  il 


Lmendation.1  of  truth  and  mjtory.     Tho  cuts  with  which  this  book  is  fur- 
nished are  generally  cleculed  with  accuracy  and  good  taslc. 

Fruit  and  Flowere,  a  Religious  Stot)'  for  Children.     Boston : 
Cottons  and  Baroard.     1827.     ISrao.  pp.  76. 

This  litlla  volume  bespeaka  much  acquaintance  with  Ihe  minds  and  feeliop 


It  is  lo  parents,  however,  that  thia  atory  will  prove  moot  Useful,  by  sunesi- 
■--  ' -nethods  of  influeuclag  the  minds  ofchildien,  in  a  uianuer  consisleut 
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Evenings  in  Boston.  Boston  :  Bowles  and  Dearborn.  18S7. 
18mo.    pp.  121. 

There  is  much  varied  instniction  as  well  as  amusement  in  this  valume.  TIm 
geognphical  inlonnatian  is  very  lutereidnK;  and  the  family  Incldctiti  and 
characters  g-vo  animaiJoD  to  the  cvenine  scenes,  and  aHbiil  relief  to  the  otter 
parts  of  the  atory.  The  stylo  of  the  book  is  unusually  correct  and  sptritad  hr 
a  publication  of  this  clasL  The  moral  chatacler  of  (he  incidents  la  simple  aitd 
natural ;  the  ambitious  intentions  and  iSected  aentimentai  M  cumot  la  booki 
of  (his  class,  being  happily  avoided. 


roSTSCRlFT. 

Jlrtulei  pottpentd  tiU  next  Ai.  Thouriits  on  books  for  chiMrcn — Review 
of  Professor  Goodrich's  Greek  Gramman-View  of  education  in  France,  [tram 
■  highly  inleresttng  work  recently  received) — Variable  Ortho«raphy — Saveral 
Notices — Sugf^Blions  relating  la  the  formalian  of  a  Society  far  (ho  Improve- 
ment of  Education — lateltigenco  of  tho  New-Haven  tiymnurium — Infant 
Schools  in  Phihidelpbia,  &c. 

(O*  The  unusual  preat  of  matter  has  r^ndeiwl  It  necessary  lo  add  8  page* 
lu  DOr  present  number,  which,  for  this  month,  will  add  of  course  a  Utile  to  Iho 
fMlagt.  But  tsthe  next  No.  will  conlaln  die  corrospoDdlngnumber  of  pages 
Itu  VDUi  una],  the  postage  of  (he  ^rst  hea  moaths  will  bo  Uie  same  a*  ber«- 
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EOCCITIOX  IN  FIUNCB. 

UiuversUij  (^  Parit. 

[In  most  countries  of  Europe,  public  allenlion  in  at  present 
directed  with  unusual  earnestness  to  liic  subject  of  education. 
The  necessity  of  national  and  legislative  measures  for  its  im- 
provement, ia  felt  with  more  distinctness  tlian  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  patroDRge  of  government  is  extended  to  instruction, 
with  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  with  a  tnoro  energetic  action, than 
could  hitherto  bo  traced  in  public  measures  for  improvement. 
These  omens  of  general  amelioration  arc  strikingly  observable 
in  France  and  England,  and  not  less  so  in  Scotland,  where  the 
work  from  which  the  following  exlracta  are  taken,  was  publish- 
ed with  a  view,  aa  will  ba  observed,  of  aiding  recent  efTortg  for 
raising  tbe  eziBting  standard  of  public  educatioa  in  that  country. 

Whether  legislative  enactments,  beyond  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  can  ever  be  productive  of  good,  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  conRdenlly  express  an  opinion.  Public  pro- 
vision may  interfere  with  personal  exertion  and  responsibility. 
Still  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  in  this 
country, the  actual  condition  of  education  ia  far  below  the  privi- 
leges and  the  ability  of  the  people.  We  would  not,  howerar,  be 
understood  aa  complaining  of  supineness  and  inactivity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  successive  numbers  of  our  own  Journal  furnish, 
we  think,  satisfactory  proof  of  progressive  improvement  in  re- 
gard to  education.  A  more  vigorous  impulse,  however,  seems 
still  to  be  needed,  to  render  our  style  of  education  more  ade- 
quate to  oar  circumstances.  The  work  from  which  the  present 
article  is  extracted,  is  written  with  scholarship  and  taste,  and  ia 
evidently  the  fniit  of  much  laborious  research.  Its  contents,  as  our 
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I'l  FUHTATION  IN  FRANCE. 

readera  will  perceive,  are  rich  in  hiMorical  inlercHl,  and  in  Tull 
jnrorinution  on  iU  subject. 

The  lille  is  as  fullowe. 

A  General  Vitw  of  Uu  Pretttit  System  ^  Public  Edueaiion  in 
Franct,  aitd  of  the  Laxvi,  RegultUiotu,  and  Cowrtes  of  Slutli),  in  the 
different  Facaltitt,  CoUtget,  and  Itiftriar  SchooU  %ehich  mne  com- 
pou  At  Roijtil  Uuivcrnty  if  thai  Kingdom  :  prtctded  by  a  £W 
Hialory  of  the  Vniveraitij  of  Paris  btfort  At  Hevoltdion.  B/  Da- 
vid Johnston,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Ro^'al  College  or  Sur- 
geona  of  Edinburgh,  &c.     18-21. 

[The  introduction  gtvea  a  view  of  the  ohjectB  and  design  of 
Ihe  work.] 

The  prest^l  npiioinlment  of  a  royal  contmisBion  to  inquire 
into  Iho  slato  of  (lie  Scutlisli  Universities  has  excited  very  gene- 
ral attention  and  interest.  The  distinguished  rank  and  talents 
of  the  individuals  who  form  it, — the  vital  importance  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them, — the  extended  and  comprehensive  viciv  they 
are  understood  to  have  taken  uf  Ihe  subject, — all  give  good  earn- 
est that  the  result  of  liieir  labours  will  prove  highly  benoficial  to 
the  cause  of  srionco  and  education.  At  such  a  lime,  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  Univttrsily  of  Paris,  with  some  account  of  the  vari- 
ous enactments  now  in  force  for  regulating  and  arranging  the 
courses  of  study  in  tho  higher  faculties,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior 
schools,  since  its  new  organization,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Destroyed,  like  many  other  useful  institutions,  al  Ihe  period  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  sometime  before  the  cslabUshmenis  of 
public  instruction  in  Franco  were  again  placed  upon  a  proper 
footing.  But  as  Ihe  reign  of  anarchy  passed  away,  and  tho  gov- 
ernment became  conaulidaled,  the  instilultons  of  the  country  ac- 
quired a  more  stable  form  and  existence,  and  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  general  education  was  organtzed.  Tliis, 
in  many  of  its  essential  features,  is  deserving  of  a  very  high 
commendation,  and  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  of  consid- 
eration from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  which  resembles  in 
so  very  few  points  what  it  was  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
u  perhaps  in  general  so  little  known  in  this  country. 

The  dilferent  schools  of  France  are  no  longer  independent  of 
each  other,  and  no  longer  possess  the  right  of  framing  their 
own  laws  and  statutes  :  they  are  now  all  dependent  upon  the 
■amo  power,  regulated  by  Iho  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  same 
supreme  jurisdiction. 

The  plag  adopted  in  Ihe  following  pages  gives  a  short  detail 
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of  the  earljr  rise  and  aft«r  progress  of  the  Uatvereity  of  Paris 
before  its  Buppreaaion  ;  then  a  sketch  of  the  tomporary  systems 
that  succeeded  it ;  and,  fiDally,  an  account  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
Teraity  of  France  ;  and  it  lia.i  been  the  object  to  make  this  as 
concbe  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity  and  distinctness.  Per- 
haps not  the  least  intereGliog  part  of  the  whole  may  be  thai 
which  treats  of  the  courses  of  Btudy  required  for  oblaining  the 
higher  degrees  of  ocatleniic  honours  in  the  learned  professions, 
and  Ihe  preparatory  courses  of  liheral  elementary  education, 
which  are  imperative  upon  young  men  before  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  the  prosecution  of  these  professions. 

The  University  of  France  presents  a  system  of  instruction 
very  complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  progression  followed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  various  brancbea  of  literature  ;  the  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  the  inferior  echools,  which  leaves  little  to 
desire  on  the  head  of  elementary  education  ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  completing  a  thorough  preliminary  course  of  philo- 
sophical and  general  study  before  entering  the  facuUies,  merit 
great  and  deserved  admiration.  At  a  period  then,  when  inquir- 
ies are  said  to  be  making  into  the  present  stale  of  science  and 
literature  in  this  country,  not  only  in  their  deeper  but  also  in  their 
more  elementary  branches,  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
France,  dilTering  ao  much  as  it  does  from  that  ofthe  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, may  he  studied  with  advantage,  and  may  aflbrd  hints 
for  improvement  in  many  points  connected  with  the  system  of 
education  in  Scotland, 

The  riiort  account  contained  in  the  following  pages  fonns  part 
of  a  mere  extensive  work  intended  for  publication,  in  which  it  is 
meant  to  give  a  particular  view  of  institutions  and  eslabliabinents 
connected  with  general  continental  literature  and  education.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  not  be  found 
without  interest  as  a  separate  work  ;  and,  in  thus  giving  it  to 
Ihe  public,  it  may  be  added,  that  nothing  has  been  advaDced 
that  is  not  founded  upon  official  documents  and  personal  obser- 
TotioD  during  a  residence  of  considerable  length  in  France. 

[The  work  commences  with  a  history  of  Ihe  University  of 
Paris,  as  follows.] 

The  early  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  involTcd  in 
much  obscurity.  Its  foundation  goes  back  to  very  remote  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  precise  epoch  of  its  estahlishment  as  a  schocd 
cannot  well  be  ascertained.  When  we  consider  the  barbarous 
stale  of  letters  in  the  early  ages  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
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the  charBClcrs  of  Iho  (triiices  who  then  governed  France,  we  ci 
Bot  hope  to  find  traces  of  any   cslablishmcnt   dodicatod    lo  the 
promolioi)  of  the  ecicncrs,  or  (o  the  inslnictiun  oT  those  who 
nuglil  wish  to  advance  in  the  career  of  literature. 

Sonic  of  the  early  French  luonarchB,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  had  in  their  own  palaces  scniinarioa  for  the  odiicn- 
tion  of  the  young  nobility  of  their  court ;  but  it  is  lo  (he  reign  of 
Cbsrlemagne  that  we  must  refer  tlie  fnundalion  of  what  has  since 
become  the  University  of  Franco,  The  great  partialiiy  of  that 
emperor  for  theology,  induced  him  to  pay  more  attention  lo  it 
than  lo  tha  olhcr  sciences,  which  at  lirst  were  much  nrgleclud 
in  Ihe  schoul  of  Paris  ;  for  lhuti|[h,  in  one  of  his  edicts,  dated 
805,  there  is  to  be  fuund  an  order  to  send  pupils  lo  study  medi- 
cine, yet  that  science  was  hardly  known  ;  and  it  is  not  till  ihrea 
centuries  nflur  him,  that  its  progress  con  be  traced,  and  its  im- 
provemoni  observed.  Hlore  cnligblened  than  his  predecessors, 
this  monarch  did  not  confme  tlic  benolils  of  education  to  ihe  no- 
bility, but  admillod,  with  equal  facility,  and  under  every  encour- 
agement, youth  of  tho  inferior  walks  of  life.*  Al  llio  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  Remy,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  was  very  instru- 
meniul  in  keeping  up  Iho  character  which  the  school  had  aU 
ready  acquired  under  Charlemagne.  His  numerous  disciples, 
inspired  with  Iho  enlhusinsm  of  their  master,  laboured  fur  ils 
advancement  and  prosperity,  and  formed  other  teachers,  whose 
dcscendanis  flourished  in  iho  twoll^h  century,  the  period  al 
which  the  University  lirsl  obtained  those  numerous  and  powor- 
ful  privileges  that  have  contributed  so  much  tn  its  celebrity.  If, 
therefore,  tho  University  did  not  exist  in  an  incorporalod  form 
before  this  time,  a  succession  of  leachers  can  bo  traced  back  lo 
tho  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  gradual  improvement  can  he 
observed  in  its  institulions  dnwn  lo  ihe  epoch  when  il  received 
those  favours  from  its  sovereigns  and  tho  church,  which  have 
sinco  rendered  il  so  important  m  body. 

It  WHS  under  William  de  Champenuxcn  Brio  Ihat  the  great 
famoof  tho  Parisian  school  liret  commenced,  Before  tbis  peri- 
od, besides  the  limited  oxiont  of  the  privileges  il  posses-ied,  ils 
reputation  was  obscured  by  the  existence  of  other  schools,  es- 
pecially those  of  Rheims  and  Chartres,t  which  from  Ihe  celebrity 
of  their  teachers,  were  very  much  frequented.  But  as  tho  cily 
of  Paris  rose  in  importance,  the  school  rose  with  il  ;  while  oth- 
er institutions,  whose  renown  depended  solely  on  the  fame  of 
their  professors,  gradually,  as  tkty  died,  sunk  into  insignificance. 

■  DubouUil  Hb(.  Uni*rr>.  PmSi,  vol.  Ii  |>,  ST3  I  Cr«vi«r.  «■!.  I-  p-  S. 


'  M*  ffgrfMij  ami  obeArcir«  rM{iu$Uf  to  its  wcUan  :  »«d  fee 
^  IftiiKUoai  lowfe  Ike  dose  ol'tb«  Ivf  iiihKDiBry.it  ««s  tacor- 
fwted  iato  a  soctet;  ■  The  stiKli»  w«t«  bow  cxmrd  mi  in  k 
man  nfvhx  and  sTtfetnalic  DUBB«r.  and.  inMcad  of  ibtvolog; 
wm4  the  ails  being  tbe  sole  objecu  of  interest,  medicine  be- 
g^  to  KHnne  tte  fenn  of  a  scifoce. 

The  pnmdpal  priTileges  po$s«ssied  by  tl»«  I'nircrsifr  wrrc 
pnoled  by  Louis  VEI.,  and  tu9  son  Pbilip  Aup>ftu«.  llirtw 
p(nile^«9  were  so  great  as  almost  1o  encKMich  on  Ihoso  of  the 
Mwoarch,  and  to  girc  it  an  eii^tencc  rotitvir  indepeiKknl  ol'lho 
■tale.  Bjr  an  onlowMMn  of  Phi)i|>  Augustus,  it  wn«  «xrni{ilvd 
frooi  the  rojal  jurisdiction,  and  both  lli«  jnds«s  and  riliiena 
were  exhorted  to  aid  in  keeping  its  rijchts  antouched.  It  was 
abo  permitted  to  choose  its  on-n  authoritisSi  and  lo  adminiater 
JDBtice  for  itself.  In  very  paTticutar  cases  ooljr  could  the  judi- 
Ctal  authorities  of  the  city  interfere  with  the  studcDta  ;  and  oreA 
then  the  judge  was  obliged  (o  doHvct  over  the  culprit,  aa  aoon 
as  possible,  to  the  spiriluni  arm. 

llie  person  of  the  rector  was  oiniost  sncrrd,  and  tlio  IS\ff^  of 
the  city  was  forced  to  take  an  oath  to  the  Univrrsitv, — n  cerv* 
mony  which,  though  aRerwarda  permitted  (o  fatl  iiilo  dimiiw, 
was  never  abrogated,  and  continued  in  furcc  fur  n  very  long 
period  :  the  last  Prevot  that  look  iho  onth  was  M.  de  N'ilk'roi, 
in  I593.t 

The  great  privileges  granted  by  Philip  Augustus  had  thdir  or- 
igin in  the  followiog  circmni^tniico  : — The  servant  of  a  inctnhcr 
of  the  University  having  gone  to  fetch  somo  wine  for  his  master, 
got  into  some  dispute  in  the  cabaret,  was  beaten,  and  the  vessel 
L  b6  carried  broken.  Enraged  at  this  insult,  a  party  of  students  tc- 
^  jiabed  to  the  house,  and  maltreated  tlie  landlord  in  such  a  man- 
ner 03  to  kavn  him  almost  dead.  The  citizens  now  bccaina  in 
iheir  titrn  tnrii£!cd,  and  hiTing  armed  Ihemsetves,  they  siii- 
luunilod  ilin  Ituiue  into  l^UA  ibs  students  had  retired,  and  piii 
scvt-ral  of  thirm  lo  donfWit.WMi  hosds  of  the  Univcrijity  u)iou 
UiiiiiiirtBntly  ropBircJ  to  ttiD  Mug  BOd  demanded  redress  :  T»« 
Idnfl,  draadinit  ihni  ihey  might  ™''  Paris  if  this  was  ref^.a*-« 
jsJIIy  proRMK  ->  what  Ih  W  :  (he  pers*-  — ^ 

"^  fcr,  and  ^•  ">  -  ■    — ■ 
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such  accident  in  future,  Ihe  privileges  already  menlioned  were 
gtanled.* 

[This  interesting  history  we  shall  resume  in  our  oexl  aum- 
ber.l 


Tuia  subject  was  introduced  to  our  readers  at  page  485  of  our 
first  volume.  Its  vast  importaoce  to  teachers  and  parents — in- 
deed to  the  whole  commuiiily,  and  particularly  to  Ihe  young, 
whose  interests  it  so  deeply  concerns,  will  Airnish  suf&cient  rea- 
son for  returning  to  ti,  and  endeavouring  to  mention  more  dis- 
tinctly some  of  its  claims  on  public  attention. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  at  present  there  ia 
so  little  concert  and  cooperation  among  colleges  and  schools  in 
«ll  parts  of  the  country, — so  little  ofa  common  interest  fell  and 
expressed,  where  an  open  and  free  correspondence  would  be  so 
favourable  to  cITectual  improvement  in  instruction,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good. 

How  to  accomplish  the  farnislion  of  a  very  numerous  society 
of  iDlelligenI  and  clBeicnl  men,  throughout  the  counlr}',  we  do  not 
preloRd  to  prescribe.  This,  indeed,  ia  not  the  immediate  object. 
Local  societies  or  associations  must  first  be  formed,  under  the 
direct  impulse  of  local  circumstances.  A  general  society  may 
then  very  naturally  bo  formed,  by  the  union  of  all  or  of  many, 
»ad  uniformity  of  measures,  as  far  as  desirable,  may  be  in  this 
way  secured. 

An  approach  to  the  object  ofcur  present  remarks,  is  success- 
iiiUy  made  in  the  county  associations  of  Connecticut,  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools.  Here  certainly  is  a  desirable 
point  at  which  to  begin,  and  from  which  to  dbpense  an  exlea- 
■irv  and  happy  influence  throughout  the  eoramuaily.  Let  pro- 
fHBiOoal  men,  and  others  who  feel  peculiarly  the  benefits  of  edu- 
«iCm>|],  cotnmcnce  such  endeavours  in  their  respecUva  vicinities, 
Mid  a  full  and  noble  result  will  be  ensured. 

An  aaaociaiion  composed  and  orgaaiavd  as  «  Society  fi>r  pro- 
OHtimg  ImprovemeDt  in  Educaiioa,  cu  produc*  any  «iecl  e^  lif 
actbg  on  fMk  epimom.  ll  has  no  p«v«r  MmMMd  to  11,  ul  viB 
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command  fundi  ooly  to  a  very  liniUed  exl«nt.  It  can  neither  es- 
tablish nor  regulate  places  ibr  teacbing  ;  and  neither  appoint, 
remove,  nor  control  inslructers.  It  can  do  nothing  but  offer  in- 
formation and  opiuiona  to  the  community  i  and  induce  those 
who  have  authority  to  act  on  them.  Before  we  proceed  further, 
therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  why  such  a  society  should 
wish  to  affect  public  opinion,  and  in  what  ways  it  can  best  do  it. 

To  afiect  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education  is  desira- 
ble, because  the  modes  of  instruction,  the  means  used,  and  even 
the  teachers  themselves  in  many  or  most  of  our  places  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  humblest  primary  schools  up  to  the  best  of  our 
colleges,  are  very  imperfect.  Associated  eSbrt  is  desirable, 
becnuso  it  ia  not  possible  for  any  one  to  point  out,  at  once, 
where  are  the  greatest  deliciencica,  what  are  the  best  remedies, 
how  the  work  of  improvement  may  be  most  wisely  and  efleclually 
begun,  for  no  individual,  probably,  has  knowledge  enough  and 
facts  enough  on  the  subject  to  draw  generni  conclusions  that 
may  be  safely  trusted  and  used.  Union  would  furnish  know- 
ledge and  means.  One  person,  perhaps,  is  acquainted  with 
one  school,  and  another  is  acquainted  with  another  :  one  knows 
much  about  the  books  used,  and  another  is  acquainted,  perhaps, 
with  many  teachers  ;  and  though  none  can  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground,  or  even  of  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  yet, 
perhaps,  by  well  concerted,  vigorous,  and  persevering  efforts, 
these  advantages  might  be  gained. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  on  this  subject  ia, 
why,  spending  as  wo  do  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  more 
money  for  education,  than  ia  spent  by  the  same  amount  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  world,  feeling  more  anxiety  about  it,  and  making 
greater  cvertions  for  it,  we  yet  fail,  in  many  respects,  so  much 
belnwother  countries,— and,  in  all  respects,  so  much  below  what 
we  have  a  fair  right  (o  claim.  This  ia  a  question,  is  wbicb  every 
member  of  the  community  has  a  deep  interest ;  but,  before  we 
attempt  to  answer  it,  we  must  have  much  information,  whiiSh  has 
never  yet  been  collected. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  such  a  aoeiety  ■■  we  propose  to 
form,  can  well  undertake,  is,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  humltdge  of 
aimwtg  placet  of  edueaiiott  aa  poMibte,tbe  hoo]ia  used  in  them,  the 
•ystems  of  teaching  pursued,  and  the  character  of  their  inatruc- 
ters,  beginning  with  the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  and  extend- 
ing OUT  inquiries  gradually  as  the  means  of  such  a  society  might 
be  enlarged,  and  as  it  might  feel  itself  safer  and  stronger. 

There  are  diflerent  ways  of  effecting  this.   The  society  might 
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b11  ita  brascheB,  may  be  raised  ati<l  f|uickened  ;  and  tlius,  in 
some  roeaanre,  perform  a  part  ofthe  great  duty  every  man  owes 
to  the  generation  that  has  ssaislcd  to  educate  him,  and  to  the 
generation  he  13  to  assist  in  educating. 

But,  in  professing  iheae  as  some  of  the  objects  thai  might 
claim  the  attention,  and  be  found  within  Ibo  influence  of  a  so- 
ciety such  as  we  propose,  we  should,  at  the  same  time  bo  de- 
sirous lo  begin  ils  operations  in  the  moat  unobtnawe  manner,  and 
on  a  small  or  even  bumble  scale.  We  sliould  bo  desirous 
to  begin  at  home,  where  improvement  and  reform  must  al- 
ways be  begun,  if  begun  eflectually  ;  and  until  something  ia 
really  hazarded  and  done  there,  we  should  bo  very  unwilling  lo 
venture  abroad  with  suggestions  of  change.  But  when  this  is 
done,  the  circle  might  be  extended,  taking  care,  however,  to  go 
no  faster  and  no  farther,  than  led  by  knowledge  and  o.tpcrience, 
and  accompanied  by  a  salutary  influence  and  general  good  will. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  nicnlion,  more  in  detail,  some  of  the 
objects  which  might  be  promoted  by  a  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  education. 

The  difiiision  of  useful  suggestions  on  donuatic  education  and 
parental  management, — with  special  reference  to  early  and  effec- 
tive raeasures  for  securing  health  and  moral  improvement,  in 
conjunction  with  the  first  stages  of  intellectual  culture. 

Those  great  points  are  by  no  means  unireraally  neglected. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  never  been  so  successfiilly  attended 
to  as  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  nothing  worthy  of  the 
nature  or  the  destination  of  man  has  yet  been  effected.  The 
parent  has  but  little  security  that  he  shall  not  have  to  submit  to 
the  calamity  of  the  premature  death  of  his  children,  by  some  of 
those  many  forms  of  disease,  which  may  all  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  seasonable  attention  to  regular  and  adequate  bodily  exercise. 

Another  highly  important  and  useful  field  of  exertion  would  be 
opened,  by  the  establishing  of  infant  schools,  with  a  view  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  parents,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  children,  at 
the  age  when  even  the  best  regulated  nursery  can  badly  afford  - 
sufficient  scope  or  sufficiently  varied  occupation  and  amusement, 
and  while  the  child  is  yet  too  young  to  be  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably employed  even  in  a  primary  school.  Every  day  is  bring- 
ing us  fresh  intelligence  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  that,  is  ef- 
fected by  such  schools  in  England  ;  end  public  sentiment  is 
daily  becoming  more  favourably  impressed  towards  them  here. 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing    such  schools  in    more  of  our  larger  cities 
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than  arc  now  provided  vith  them,  would  probably  lead  lo  use- 
ful results  in  Ihe  improvement  of  education. 

The  coDdition  of  ourpin»no»T/  tclutale  would  be  much  improve- 
cd  by  the  assistance  derived  from  such  a  society  as  is  proposed. 
Theee  ecbools,  it  is  believed,  are  on  the  whole  well  managed. 
But  several  important  improvements  are  urgently  called  for. 
The  healthful  activity,  and  in  a  great  measure,  the  happiness  of 
children,  at  Ihe  age  of  those  in  primary  schools,  require  free  ac- 
cess to  the  open  air,  and  ample  space  for  recreation  without 
doors,  as  well  as  large,  airy,  well  lighted  school  rooms.  The 
aspect  of  every  thing  connected  with  education,  should  be  ren- 
dered as  pleasant  as  possible  at  all  stages,  but  especially  the 
earliest.  Very  opposite  to  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  many  of  our  primary  schools.  The  children  have  no  inviting 
playground  when  without  ;  and  low,  dismal,  close  rooms  when 
within  school.  Improvements,  it  is  true,  havo  recently  been 
made  in  some  schools,  as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  scholars. 
But  nothing  yet  is  done  compared  lo  what  in  this  case  are  the 
actual  demands  of  humanity,  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

The  moral  instruction  given  at  the  primary  schools,  is  but  oc- 
casional and  slight,  when  regarded  in  its  vast  importance  at  this 
early  period  of  life. 

The  intellectual  discipline  of  the  scholars,  is,  in  some  instan- 
ces, very  good  ;  but  in  many  it  is  very  imperfect :  too  little  use 
is  as  yet  made  of  the  enlivening  influence  of  mutual  instruction. 
Tho  result  is,  that  taking  the  scholars  singly,  they  are  compell- 
ed to  attend  school,  and  sit  motionless  for  five  hours  in  the  day, 
if  not  longer  ;  while  each  receives  actually  but  a  few  min- 
utes' personal  attention  or  instruction.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  fruitful  in  details,  to  permit  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  statement,  at  present.  The  aid  of  a  society  such 
aa  is  proposed,  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  immediate  prac- 
tical improvement  of  these  schools — especially  as  tho  ago  of 
tho  scholars,  and  many  other  circumslances,  afford  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  whatever  changes  might  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
The  low  condition  of  many  of  the  common  schools  throughout 
this  as  well  aa  other  stales,  is  so  oflen  and  so  urgently  brought 
forward  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted 
to  ihcm,  that  it  is  unnecessay  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  But  if 
the  actual  slate  of  most  of  our  district  schools  were  fully  brought 
before  the  public  mind,  no  deficiency  of  proper  measures  for 
improving  theni,  it  is  believed,  would  long  remain  a  subject  of 
complaint.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual  expedients  for 
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raiaing  the  coudition  of  common  sclioole,  and  particularly  tlial 
much  neglected  branch  of  them,  the  schools  taught  in  the 
summer  months — would  be  the  appointmonl  of  an  individual, 
whose  duty  it  should  he  to  visit  every  district  school  in  the  state 
of  Mafisachusetts,  for  instance,  and  return  a  full  and  exact  re- 
port of  each,  BO  as  to  presont  a  correct  view  of  the  existing  state 
of  these  )!chools,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough  refor- 
mation. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  what  are  called  the  lower  departments  of 
education  that  improvement  is  desirable  ; — and  even  admitting 
that  the  various  stages  o(  preparatory  and  coUegiaU  and  pnfes- 
tionat  education,  were  not  chargeable  with  any  aeriona  defects  ; 
still,  a  society  which  might  aid  the  gradual  and  silent  prograoa  of 
improvement  in  these  departments  which  might  enable  instruc- 
tion with  greater  facility  and  success  to  meet  the  constantly 
enlarging  demands  arising  from  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  on  other  subjects — would  be  an  object  of  earnest  desire  to 
every  friend  of  improvement.  In  the  several  stages  of  educa- 
tion, however,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  much  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
enjoys  the  direct  advantages  of  higher  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  collateral  improvement  of  all.  For  in  few 
of  the  schools  where  education  of  a  superior  kind  is  acquired, 
is  there  that  full  and  happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  society  in 
its  present  form,  which  every  enlightened  mind  must^  regard  as 
indispensable  to  the  great  objects  that  are  or  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  in  educating  any  class  or  portion  of  society. 

The  introduction  of  bookt  properly  adapted  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  ia  another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education.  Amidst  the  numerous  works,  in  every  de- 
partment, which  proffer  their  respective  claims  on  public  patron- 
age, it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  teacher,  or  even  for  a  committee 
or  other  body  to  make  the  best  selection  ;  and  many  improper 
influences  are  apt  to  interfere  with  that  impartiality  in  selecling, 
which  is  BO  essential  io  right  instruction  in  any  branch,  and  in- 
deed, (o  good  education  generally.  It  is  not  merely  in  selection 
from  among  existing  works,  however,  that  the  benefit  of  a  soci- 
ety for  the  improvement  of  education  would  be  felt.  Peculiar 
facilities  would  naturally  be  presented  to  such  a  society  for  com- 
posing or  compiling  books  adapted  to  the  improving  state  of  edu- 
cation, and  better  suited  than  most  of  those  now  in  use,  to  aid 
the.labouTs  of  the  teacher. 

A  society,  such  as  is  proposed,  would  probably  facilitate  n 
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measure  of  great  imporlanco  totlie  iniprovomenl  of  education — 
Ihe  GStablishmcnt  of  eemiDaries  of  instruction  for  teachers,  whcro 
persons  of  that  occupatioa  might  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  office.  The  vast  chain  of  consequences  connected  with 
Ihe  forinalion  of  such  iuslitutions,  will  present  itself  to  the  minds 
of  all  who  reflect  on  how  much  mental  power  is  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  form  the  intellectual  character,  through  all 
the  most  important  of  its  stages  ;  and  who  have  it,  as  it  were, 
in  their  option  to  brighten  or  overcast  the  prospects  of  each 
successive  generation. 

Some  measures  for  facililaling  the  exleasivc  reception  of  Eu- 
ropean works  on  the  various  departments  of  cductition,  and  of 
transferring  to  our  systems  of  instruction  whatever  might  seem 
valuable  in  ihem,  would  be  another  object  of  attention  with  the 
society,  and  would  afford  opportunity  of  eflccling  extensive 
and  permanent  good. 

Till  a  regular  seminary  for  ihe  instruction  of  leachcra  shall 
hare  been  established,  one  means  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
common  schools,  would  bo  secured  by  the  employment  ofa  pro- 
per person  to  deliver  leclures,  designed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  communicating  useful  knowledge  in  various  departments  of 
science,  selected  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  a  teach- 
er's life  and  occupation.  The  results,  probably,  of  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  the  personal  improvement  of  teachers  themselves, 
the  enlargement  of  their  views  on  the  subject  of  education, — a 
better  perception  of  iho  imporlaut  charge  with  which  they  arc 
entrusted,  and  more  practical  and  more  skilful  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  effect,  in  a  word,  would  be  to  rouse  Ihe  minds 
of  instruclers  from  a  stale  of  apathy,  or  inaction,  from  the  drudgery 
of  mechanical  routine  in  their  office — to  a  lively  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  f '^  <^  young,  to  vigorous  personal  efforts  for  rais- 
ing the  intellect  i  condition  of  the  great  body  of  tho  people  to 
something  more  worthy  of  the  noble  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors, 
and  of  the  happy  auspices  under  which  their  country  is  pursuing 
its  benignant  career  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  man. 

The  preparing  or  selecting  of  useful  trarU,  adapted  to  the 
various  classes  of  the  community,  would  be  a  very  ctfoctivo 
means  of  increasing  popular  iutorosl  in  the  great  subject  of  ed- 
ucation. To  accomplish  any  of  its  objects  to  a  desirable  extent,  a 
society  such  as  is  proposed  must  succeed  in  producing  an  e.vten- 
sive  impression  in  ihe  cemmunily,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  towards  the  great  object  in  view, — and  through  those  par- 
ticular channels  which  (o  the  society  seem  most  eligible.     In  a 
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word,  Ihe  cornmunity  must  bo  prepared  for  a  wide,  and  cordial, 
and  cfTicient  cooperation  with  all  the  movements  of  Buch  a  ea- 
cicty.  Thia  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be  most  eaeily  attained 
by  the  dieaemi  nation  of  popular  tracts,  addressed  to  the  commu- 
nity aa  such,  and  at  the  game  time  to  its  various  classes,  with 
reference  to  their  respective  spheres  of  action  and  of  influence. 
The  learned  profesaions,  severally,  ought  to  be  appealed  to — 
parents,  and  especially  molhersj  who  have  so  peculiar  a  control 
on  education, — teachers  and,  above  all,  youth  themselves — the 
chief  objects  of  all  our  solicitude.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  here,  that  this  class  of  the  community,  in  England,  is 
separately  addressed  in  eight  or  tea  different  periodical  works, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  ju- 
venile readers.*  It  is  loo  (rue  that  hitherto  the  young  have 
been  led  up  to  education,  under  external  influences,  and  that  a 
deep  personal  desire  for  improvement  has  not  been  sufliciently 
cultivated  in  them,  as  Ihe  grand  spring  to  application  and  ac- 
quisition. Education  has  not  been  sufficiently  rendered  a  vol- 
untary and  spontaneous  affair. 

The  peculiar  olBce  of  the  clergy,  renders  Iheir  efforts  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  a  society  of  this  sort  an  object  of  earnest 
desire,  lliat  their  exertions  would  be  freely  contributed,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  and  that  their  influence  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  Ihe  society  would  be  peculiarly  efficieut,  is  equally  evi- 
dent. If,  as  is  presumed  will  be  the  case,  the  aid  of  the  clergy 
can  be  secured  without  unreasonably  encroaching  on  their  time, 
the  actual  business  of  the  society  in  all  its  attempts  to  dissemi- 
nate infomuitioD,  or  procure  it  for  specific  objects,  would  be  vastly 
facilitated  ;  and  indeed  (the  suggestion  is  respectfully  made) 
the  pulpit  itself  may  contribute  a  powerful  assistance,  by  occa- 
sionally turning  public  attention  in  definite  directions  to  our  du- 
ties as  citizens  and  as  Christians,  in  regard  to  the  wider  dissemi- 
nation and  the  higher  improvement  of  education. 

The  appoirUmeni  of  a  committee  for  each  or  at  least  some  of  the 
objects  mentioned  in  this  draught,  as  well  as  for  others  which 
might  present  themselves  in  conversation  and  discussion  relative 
to  such  points,  would  probably  effect  something  definite  and  sat- 
isfactory within  a  very  short  time — at  al!  events,  would  bring  be- 
fore the  society,  and,  through  it,  before  the  community  generally, 
a  vast  amount  of  useful  informaljon,  which  would  serve  aa  a 
guide  to  subsequent  measures  calculated  to  promote  improvc- 

luliy,  liut  resUidcd  chiefly  lo  Ihe  olycct 
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Ab  the  society  would  naturally  expect  all  its  influence  to  be 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion,  an  occaHiooal 
pamphlet  or  other  jiubt'Kation,  as  the  progress  of  the  aociety 
seemed  to  afford  materials,  would  probably  bo  of  service,  not 
only  in  disaemiaaling  information  relative  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  society,  but  in  elevating  and  directing  general  sentiment  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  in  contributing  to  increase  the  in- 
terest now  80  cxtenaively  felt  on  this  topic  ;  while  much  would 
also  be  done  to  aid  instructers  by  suggceling  a  wider  range  of 
thought  on  their  professional  employment,  and  furnishing  them, 
lo  Bomo  extent,  with  higher  qualilications  for  their  important 
duties. 

In  stating  some  of  the  leading  objects  which  seem  to  claim 
the  attention  of  such  a  society  as  is  proposed  ;  it  is  by  no  moans 
desired  that  any  meaBUre  should  be  adopted  or  pursued  with  a 
precipitate  zeal,  or  in  any  way  inconsistently  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities under  which  such  a  society  must  lie  to  the  intorcals 
snd  the  judgment  of  the  community. 

A  sketch,  merely,  has  been  given  of  what  a  society  might  at- 
tempt, in  whatever  way,  and  at  whatever  time,  shall  seem  most 
advisable.  And  the  ideas  which  have  now  been  offered  will  ac- 
complish their  chief  objects,  if  they  succeed  in  suggesting 
thoughts  more  adequate  to  the  importance  of  such  an  under- 
taking. 


T  EDDCATION, 
[CoutiouBd  from  page  31. 


[■  of  Instruction,   as    conducted  in    Ckeshiri 
School  J^o.  I,  Wiitter  Term,  1826-7. 


Moral. 
Gtneral  PnncipUs. 

AFTt^rtiona. 

t)llC<li«I.CO. 

Trulh. 
Temper. 

AjipTotlBtll 


SYNOPSIS. 
Education. 


MelhiHl. 
AhslTBcliuii. 

Invcniioti. 
TMle. 
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hutrumenU.  Subjects.  Process. 

Oass-BookB.  EnunctstioD.  Claascs. 

library.  Description.  SubjecU  of  Study. 

Periodical  Publicatkmf.  Geometry.  Booka. 

Slates,  Pencils,  &c.  Reading,  Details. 

School- Room.  Spelling.  Order  of  daily  InBlnicdon. 

Apparalua.  Defining.  Scheme  of  daily  Imtruc- 
WriUng.  lioD. 

English  Phrawuit^. 
Composition. 

Punctuation. 

Arithmetic, 
Geography. 
Natuial  History. 
Ethics. 

Moral  Education. 


General  Prittciples. 
Elicit  tiie  BfTecliOQSi  and  direct  them  to  their  appropriate  objects ',  to 
The  Inslructer, 


Brutes, 

The  Creator. 
Hild  and  eoneihating  meanires  only  are  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  tho' 
a&ctious  and  paMioos. 
Reason  and  conscience  carefully  trained,  and  made  the  only  objects  of 

Confidence  in  the  instnicter,  induced  by  the  aflections,  and  by  example, 
made  the  fbundatiDn  of  obedience. 
Otiedience  made  the  basis  of  truth. 
Approbation,  fbonded  on  truth,  and  obedience. 

Amusements — rewards  and  punishments — internal  police,  and  process, 
made  to  exert  a  strictly  moral  influence. 

.Sffeeti-ms. 

Employ  the  language  of  nature — attitude,  gesture,  countenance  eipresMng 
joy,  gladness,  cheerfulness,  satisfaction,  contentment,  complacency,  approba- 
tion, love,  with  correspondent  tones  of  voice — caressing. 

Amusements  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  oilectiona. 

Devotions. 

Social  inclinations  furnished  with  proper  objects. 

Character  of  objects,  surrounding  children,  attended  to. 

Anecdotes. 

Dress,  manners,  habits. 

Instructor  acknowledge  his  faults  frankly  to  scholais,  as  an  example  for 
their  imitation. 

Aflections  heightened  by  associated  combination. 

Desired  emotums  excited,  by  oratory,  address,  action,  countenance. 

Characteristic al  atTections  fre(|uenliy  exercised. 

Address  pupils  familiarly  on  all  occasions. 

Mutual  sympathy. 
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1,  cuiilour. 


Kindness,  gentleni 

lualructer  evince  a 
mncliiDeB  engaging  id  them  himst 

No  competition — never  blaming 
gympnthies  of  Iwo  or  more,  being 
the  eaine  time. 

Character  of  Rewanls,  rdJ  the  manner  of  their  dislributian ,  cooudercd. 

Pujiila  made  as  hafipy  as  posaible,  by  the  addreBS  and  arrangements  of  the 
inst  racier, 

SelliBh  passions  eradicated  as  much  as  posaibte. 

No  individual   comparisons — eiiual,  and  exact,  and   public  Justice  given 


Influence  of  cc    . 

Uniformity  and  consistency  ii 

Obedience. 

Induce  the  confidence  of  scholars,  by  affeclion  and  conduct,  as  llie  founda' 
lion  tor  obedience. 

Example — precept — practice,  founded  on  reason. 

Preventives,  rather  than  punishments. 

Few  laws — Ifaoae  clearly  delined,  and  rendered  ramilioi  by  habitual  practice. 

Integrity,  and  honcMy,  without  dissiinulatiou,  on  the  part  of  ittatructcr. 

Dimbbih  lemptnUons,  by  anangemcnl. 

Sclf-Eavemmenl  induced,  by  appealing  to  reason  and  CDDScieuce. 

PccoliBr  tastes  of  children  consulted,  and  guided. 

Puni^ment,  uniform,  certain,  immediate. 

AMnciation  la  induce  obedience,  in  small  cMldren; 

Reason  to  induce  obedience,  in  larger. 

Ridicule,  and  raillery,  used  tor  the  cure  of  little  misdemeanours  anil  habits- 
Natural  coosequencea  of  obedience  and  dinbedicncc,  employed  to  clirou- 
ragp,  or  punish. 

Punishments,  private  and  solitniy,  to  induce  obedience. 

l*awer  of  words  over  Ideas,  consulted  In  reproof. 

PleasBDl  and  comitaot  employment  necessary  la  ensure  obedience. 

Active  cooperation  of  puirils  in  the  desired  pursuiU",  induced  by  measures 
adapted  lo  Ihe  genius  of  the  mind. 

Be  exact  in  requiting  obedience. 

Seldom  command ;  urge  to  duly  by  the  influence  ot  the  oiTcctiunB. 

Apposite  stories. 


Never  require  children  to  accuse  themselves ;  ask  t 
it  Is  Ibr  their  interest  lo  deceive. 

Clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  fixed  In  the  minds  c 
Honesly  and  integrity  respected,  commanded,  rewi 
ConfidencD  deserrod  belbre  it  is  «ven. 
Candour,  encouraged,  and  rewardeil  by  confidence. 
Avoid  presenliog  temptations,  and  disMmulation. 
Fmt  tiinished ;   truth  valued  mon 


pecimiary  considoralion. 


Strengthen  the  menial  powers. 

Appaal  lo  TOBSon  Ibr  the  baiie  of  truth. 

Be  uniform  in  punithracnia  and  rewaids. 

Love  of  coniidenec  induced. 

Rxamplo  of  lostiiictcr. 

Pardon  the  timid  until  county  ix  iniluced. 

Reason  with  the  lanruittt  until  their  onot 
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loduce  tlie  afieclioiu  nhich  tbcm  and  sweeten  the  taisper. 

Never  irritate  intenlioaally. 

Ajipeol  to  hope,  and  reuoB — not  to  ieat. 

Sympathy  of  siirtounding  parsons. 

Ludicious  drcumslancee  auggestcd  to  allay  anger ;  a  iUiiy. 

Wben  OM  passion  ia  awake,  aicite  its  opposite  to  alby  it. 

Fdie  ideas  of  pleasure  removed,  uad  true  ones  preseoled. 

CuiBes  of  BOger  ascertained,  and  controlled. 

Be  careful  in  awakening  nssociations  attending  anger. 

Approbation, 
Train  conscience,  by  frequent  appeal  lo  it. 
Induce  habitual  obedience,  as  far  as  posMbla. 
No  pcTsooBl  emulation  ;  general  praise  bestowed. 

Ben-arc  of  the  counterfeits  of  approbatian,  pride  and  vanity — cullii 
judgment  carefully. 

Due  ilegiee.  and  kind  of  cicEtement  given. 

Aflbctionatc  approach,  and  attention,  of  instructor. 

Pupils  Bet  a  high  value  on  the  instructer's  approbation. 

Attention  paid  to  surrounding  objects. 

Complacent  regards. 

Equality  observed,  as  much  as  nossible.  ■ ^^^. 

Correct  Ideas  oi  right  and  wi  ^_  '^^^^ 

Pleasure  of  approbation  Indui  yf 

Sympathy  and  solfcouplacon  *_  j. 

ContrcJied  by  &e  Instrocter. 

AiDUBements  moralixed  as  m  .  good  iiiQu 

the  afleclioDS  and  passions,  imp  ..  id. 

Alibied  to  the  iinderslnndini  . ..  ».xl  lidu  Jldien. 

Blended  with  etudj  at  suitab 
(uutructer  mingle  in  them  hi 
Exercises  in  school 

himself,  &c. 
Story  telling. 
E^veniog  reuling  ac 
Play  games. 

Bewards  ai 


■Icllcc 


)f  Instmcler. 
:s  of  obedience. 


Aflecl 


CarcSBing. 
Encauragement. 

Proposed  for  imitation. 
Hope  ;  with  attendants. 
Esteem;  confidence;  love. 
Perusal  of  Libruy  Books. 
Knowledge ;  usenilneBS. 
Mappineua. 


PanUhment). 
Self  condemnation. 
Loss  of  Instructer's  alliicllon. 
Defeat. 

Consequences  of  disobedience. 
Neglect. 

Ridicule;  Haillery. 
Governed  by  the  luslructcr. 
Coiitciript. 

Fear  ;  and  its  allcndanta. 
Aversion ;  Jealousy. 
Woo,len  Books.  "" 

Ignorance;  Boggaty. 
Misery ;  Despair. 
PolUf. 
;  lostructer  moralizing  the  public  wati- 
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Members  of  the  achool  ars  requireil  (□  comply  with  thi>  following  rulen : — 
I.  Thai  tbey  appear  at  Ihe  ecboul  room  at  Uie  appainteJ  hours  Ibi  eiercigcs  ta 

commence,  or  be  dciuec)  eatrance,  unless  a  reosoDable  excuse  rroia  partinu 

isprefeireJ. 
n,  Thai  Ihoy  arrange  Ihetr  bookE,  sUles,  &c.  in  good  order  od  emnmce. 
III.  That  they  keep  (heir  own,  and  so  br  as  concerned,  the  book*,  ind  (chaol 

apparatus  ofoUiers,  fiom  ilelacBment. 
rr.  lliat  they  da  not  KOl,  deface,  or  scatter,  any  object  iu  or  near  On  school 

V.  lliai  they  do  not,  without  pcrmisaioD,  address  any  one  during  school  exer- 

cises, save  die  Instructor,  and  then,  in  Btl  practicable  cases,  (o  prefer  an 
address  in  writing,  through  the  Supcriatendent, 

VI.  That  they  treat  tbe  Superintendent  with  respect 

VU.  That  they  articulate  their  lessooa  in  such  voice,  as  to  be  distinctly  heard, 

al  any  part  of  the  school  room. 
Tin.  That  they  practise  no  deception  in  their  lessons. 

IX.  That  they  pursue  their  studies  in  silence. 

X.  That  they  follow  the  order  of  instruction  foithfuDy. 

XI.  That  an  excuse  be  given  for  ioiperfecl  lesHios. 

XII.  That  they  do  not  leave  their  seats  without  p>:nnission. 

XIU.  That  they  da  uot  unnecessarily  interrupt  or  retard  the  studies  of  their 


XIV-  That  they  do  not  express  inability  to  perbrm  any  given  exercise  ; 
vious  to  attempt. 

XV.  That  they  suffer  the  cwtuequencos  of  facetting  and  talc-bearing. 

XVI.  That  they  exercise  mutual  kindness  and  {brbcariince. 

XTII.  That  they  endeavour  to  pnunoto  tliv  happiness  of  their  companiona. 
XVlll.  That  they  '  Betuine  to  Ihtir  compontOTu,  ns  Ihey  detire  cAeir  ci 
paniont  to  bthaoe  to  than,' 

Supenniendont. 
Recorder. 
librarian- 
Conservator. 
Physical  Education. 
General  PrineipU. 
flio  physical  powers  in  relation  to  the  practical  uses  of  life, 
la  their  respective  utili^. 

Senie: 


Dltciiminale,  shape,  colour,  add  other  iccidenls. 
Compare  objects  o(  reaenihlance. 
Moanure  distances,  by  the  Eye. 
Numbering  objecls  unaided  by  the  Haul. 
Compare  and  contrast,  form,  colour,  figure,  kc. 
No  Rulers  used  in  Writing. 

Ear. 
IMslingulsh  Munds  ata  distance. 
Inflectjons  of  voice  meamred  in  Reading,  ke 
Enunciation  ;  Pronunciation ;  Rhyme- 
Accent;  Emphaids ;  Cadence. 
Reading  audible,  and  whispering. 
Marthlng,  MovMncnl.  Etc. 
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ImllalloD  Id  tts  varle4  forms;  Uasar Drawing. 
Writing ;  GeotDetrical  Fieures,  &c. 
WriliDg  without  mtiDg ;  PeO'inaking. 
Play  giLoica. 

Make  iheir  own  school  apparaluB ;  blocks,  &c. 
Uso  both  himds  equally. 


BalanciDg;  JumpiDg;  Hopping;  Swinging;  Runi^. 

Exercises  In  (he  iaterioc  of  the  school  loom,  in  which  all  engage  Bimultane- 

Excrdsos  in  EFcnine  Readin      ^cbc 

Amuseinenls  at  the  fnatruclai         >Oiii. 

Practical  EthicB,  furnishing  •        Ise  Ibr  the  physical  powon  doily,  among 
eom[itiii(HM,  Stc. 

Intellectual  Education. 
General  Priadplea. 

Follow  Nature. 

Employ  tho  known  to  induce  be  unknown. 

Teuh  by  Tinble  and  taogiblt  ibjects ;  by  oral,  and  illustralivc,  and  familiar 
methoda. 

Bring  all  the  powera  of  Ihc  mind  into  barmonious  developmanf  and  exerciae. 

Frepnro  the  iQJnd  (0  investigate  for  itself;  forming  gcxid  mental  hahita; 
elfengtbDoiug  its  powera  by  ciereise;  and  preaecving  it  from  implkit  belief. 

Develope  reason  as  ^rapidly  as  possible. 

Cause  and  Eflect;  their  relatJon  never  lost  sight  of. 

Experiment  made  the  test  of  Iheory,  and  the  ba^  of  fact. 

Genius  of  pupils*  minds,  habita,  &c.  connilted. 

CoDstanl  employment  famisbed. 

Obiirvation. 

Notice,  and  describe  familiar  objects,  and  incidents. 

Lessons  on  maleriid  things  dally. 

Questioning,  to  ascertdn  the  seeuracy  of  observution. 

Sensitive  knowledge,  precede  relative  and  abstract. 

Attend  to  elcrqiscs  regardless  of  surrounding  olijecls  and  events. 

Mental  operation?, 

Helate,  and  hear  stories  related. 

Attend  to  but  one  thing  at  a  time. 

Sa^estion . 

Repetition  of  Instructer's  worda  required ;  Explain  to  the  Insbiictef  what  ha* 
been  explaliied  to  Aeto. 

f^itildnMi  CometiaaB.  .-^  .. 


Write  wordi  faim  dictation. 

Word*  Mid  aenteneea  read  wrong,  to  be  corrected. 

Manwranduiiu  taken  of  School  Performances. 

BqiMWtkD;  Dhutration;  Questioning. 

Cmtm  U  Inatmction  varied. 

Gentle  methoda  used  in  bringing  the  miad  fiWD  wudBiing. 

Gain  the  •flbction  of  piq>ils. 


V^l^ 


n  exerdiea ;  excitement. 


fRtMARY  EDUCATIOK. 


lUuHlratiaiis,  &c. 


),  decide  iadepeadeiitly- 


Accuracy  o(  language  used  by  Instrueler,  i: 

AmDcisled  iRcntioD. 

Walks;  notice  of  thing?  with  butructar. 

latereat  taken  in  objects,  &c. 

AnecdoteB,  descriptioos,  &c. 

Dictation. 

Mernory. 
RatioDa),  philosophical  memory  indepcadenl  of  particulu  words. 
Pupils  use  their  own  Innguaer  ''■  "-  -'--••— 
Convey  instruction  through  O 
Take  nolhing  on  trust ;  examine  i 
Frequent  Reviewing. 
Connexioo  between  cause  and  eSect;  instruction  philosophical. 
Oral  instruction  ;  make  things  interesting. 
Mechanical  habits  avoided ;  destmyed. 
Analogy  and  resemblance  properly  used  in  aid  of  memory. 
Arrangement;  classification;  combiuatuHi ;  separation. 
Memory  and  UiventioD  cultivated  twelher. 
Visible  and  tangible  objects  used  lo  lUuslration. 
Gain  Ideas  mdcpendent  of  given  words- 
Explanation  by.  and  to,  the  Instructar. 

Memory  exercised  about  things,  as  well  as  books,  lessons,  kc. 
Order  of  time  lo  aid  recoUoction  ;  asBociition. 
SyiHHiymous  Readiog. 

Present  materials  for  comprehension. 

Independence  of  decision ;  prejudices  removed. 

IHscriminate  between  assigned  things,  action*>  &e. 

ABilygis  at  maUei  objects. 

Close  observBtloii. 

Separate  object  of  judgment  from  eitraoeous  things. 

Exordsc  the  senses  on  vinble,  and  tauglbla  sbjects. 

Examination;  Reasoning;    Dedtielioil. 

Employ  common  occurrences  for  materials  ofjudgmiml. 

Gcneralizalion ;  Synthesis;  defining. 

Indexes  to  books  made  by  pupils. 

Quesdoning. 

Dedsiaiu  on  moral  and  judicial  proceoding^. 

Care,  and  management  of  personal  things. 

Systematic  practice  In  every  thing. 

Distribution. 

Arraneu  material  objects  in  reference  to  shape,  colour,  be. 

Keep  Memornndum,  Journal,  be. 

Clusify  things,  take  catalogues,  &c. 

Mftraclian. 
PerTonn  mental  operations  surrounded  by  noiac. 
Inslmcting  emph^mcnts. 
Many  openttions  going  on  »multaneaus1y. 

Atioeialion. 
Avoid  impn^t  epithets. 
CofTSCt  language  and  description. 
Proper  combtoations  of  thot^bt,  and  feeling,  commended. 

Mventum. 
Experimenting. 
Fondnoas  for  voluntary  labour  induced. 


1 


PRIMARY  EDUCATIOa. 

Inslructei  obsarve  play  thing*,  &p. 

Vigorous  mental  action  suppoited. 

CiDsa  ObserTBtion, 

Employ  rammon  thii^  Tor  Dialerals. 

Funilah  materiul9,  leach  children  lo  combioe,  HptlP 

Tattr. 
Simplicity  of  natural  operations  and  objects- 
Cultivation  of  the  senaca. 
Works  of  art. 

Artangcment  of  surrouinling  objccls. 
Well  cegulaled  nssociationa. 
Language  of  nulure.  ^ 

Pictures;  Engravingsi  Geras;  Medals.  ^ 

DcesB.i  Decoialiona. 

btlaginatioa. 
Language  oreuggcstion. 
Observation. 

CuHoailieB ;  Excur^ons;  Walks, 
Wdl  written  RomaDcea  ;  Vivid  descriptions. 
Analogies;  Himilitudee ;  Novelty. 
Excitements, 
Stories. 

Imagination  moralized, 
butnjclion  given  io  an  interesting  ebape. 
Surrounding  objects.  —    ^ 

Cleanliness-,  nealnest;  dicas;  decoration.  ' 

Engmvinga ;  Gems  ;  &c.  •"*- 

Raveiie. 

Instruments  of  Education. 

Clasi  Books^  __  _, 

Bible.  I 

Warcester'a  Primer  of  the  EngUsli  Lai^^e.  ~^| 

Franltlin  Primer.  j 

Fowle'i  Child's  AriOuneUc. 

Fowle's  Naliol^  Guide  In  Reading  and  Orthogn^hy. 
Sean'  Spelling  Book. 
Willard'e  GeDgraphy  for  Beginners. 
Reading  LcsMins  for  Primary  Schools. 
Lcavitt's  Ensy  Rejirfinf  Lopcons. 

Lessons  in  aimultancous  Spelling.  Reading,  and  Defining. 
Woodbridee's  Rudiments  of  Geography. 
Murray's  English  Reader. 
Walker's  Dictionary. 

WnodbTidge  and  tfiHard's  Universal  Geogr^ihy. 
Colbum'a Intellectnal  Arithmetic. 
CoDnun'a  Sequel  to  Intellectual  Arilbmetic. 
BiMMdI's  Grammar  orCompodtion. 
Fowla'i  Unear  Drawing. 
T'^gii-t.  cruBuar,  without  a  Boi^. 

School  Library. 
Tlrit  condfiu  dwnt  200  volumes  of  Books,  suited  to  the  tastn  and  "'pwilhtf 
of  chfldreni  embncing  nearly  all  of  the  most  recent  juvenile  publicaUoni. 
Periodical  FvJtlUatiom. 
Juvenile  ICwdlaiiy.  American  Journal  ofEduealioD. 

Youth's  Friend.  Boston  Recorder  and  Telepaph. 

Youlh's  Gazette.    ■  ^^ 
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Jkluiol  ^jiparahu. 

Every  Bcholor  Is  funusliod  with  a — 
SUte,  Pencil,  and  Sponge,  Wriling  Books ;    Pen,   Ink,  but  n 

Desk.  Rule. 

Class  Books.  Cubes,  Beams,  &^c. 

And  for  goneral  use,  tie  furnished — 
Rooks.  PrintJ. 

Cubea.  Materisi  BubsUnceB,  Etc, 

Tangible  Letters. 

School  Soom. 


H] 
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mqUtRIES    ON  EDUCATlOir. 


nrtunuBs  oir  mmcAxum.^^mo.  u. 
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The  question  we  widi  to  donsider,  k 
usually  spent  at  school  is   wall  •pM^^-Atf' 
but  could  it  be  better  employed  ?  is  the  inqoiiy  we  wish  to 

Experience  and  observation  induce  nslojbolidvo,  that 
yearsi  inestimable  in  their  value,  can  be  (Mmedlo  a  better  ac- 
count, than  is  usually  made  of  them.  .  Boys  are  sent  to  school, 
to  be  drilled  into  the  same  course  of  instructiOB|  whatever  be 
their  future  destination ;  and  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  are 
spent  in  the  mechanical  process  of  regularly  going  to  school, 
and  performing  a  daily  task — this  is  the  boasted  privSen  of 
our  country,  and  we  wish  to  improve  it ;  not  because  liinfrakas 
been  done  in  our  common  schools,  that  we  should  relax  our  ex- 
ertions, but  that  we  would  render  their  influence  more  effectual, 
by  making  instruction  better  adapted  to  individual  necessities 
and  the  demands  of  society. 

In  this  time  might  be  acquired  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  as 
would  enable  men,  with  praotice,  to  fill  ahnotot  any  shiHea,  if 
their  education  were  directed  to  this  end. 

A  boy,  destined  for  the  common  walks  of  society,  seldom 
learns  any  thing  at  school,  except  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar, — the  laat  three  constitute 
niost  of  his  juvenile  education,  and  usually  engross  three  fourths 
of  his  time.  These  are  indispensable  branches  of  education 
and  should  receive  a  proper  attention,  but  the  latter  is  exceed- 
ingly intricate ;  and  the  propriety  ofteadiing  it  to  children,  at 
an  early  age,  has  often  been  doubted-^it  is  however  evident, 
that  it  should  not  occupy  much  time,  until  the  pupil  is  old  enough 
to  reflect  upon  its  use  ;  and  we  have  seen  it  taught  practically 
with  far  more  success  than  theoretically. 

Our  former  subject  of  complaint  again  arises.  A  knowledge 
of  grammar  is  estimated,  by  the  number  of  times  the  grammar 
book  has  been  recited,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  rules  may 
be  applied,  with  very  little  understanding  of  the  subject.  We 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  the  tongue  should  never  be  com- 
pelled to  repeat  what  the  ear  does  not  comprehend,  or  the  mind 
understand,  for  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation now  pursued  ;  and  however  plausible  it  is  in  theory,  it  is 
not  feasible  in  practice.  Much  of  early  education  must  be  in- 
explicable to  children,  and  time  and  expense  will  unfold  its  utility 
to  their  understandings  and  discover  to  them  its  true  value  ;  yet 


■  l^(tt'IRlr.a     UN     EDCCATIOK. 

Id  not  bind  ilowii  the  (>norgW8  of  cluUbood,  to  l&« 
BiQcal  of  what  is  found  to  b«  a  Iw4  IW  Baturer  jra 
K)riDCJ|<lcs  of  grnmninc  l><!  wutl  undenlootl  km)  pCMtk 
Ibut  not  /earn  bo  xpvnl  ia  dull  |>lodiliiig  otar  tUi  rtbM 
BcuuMlancca  demutd  ihe  Bttaalioa  of  tlw  nind  tp  o 
I  In  the  (tudy  of  gfograph/,  loo,  nmdi  tiur  !■  if 
lien  importuit  puiu,  and  much esertioa  u  nMfiAf 
Bng  th«  wbolo  to  memory,  aa  it  loada  the  muia  M 
H)urdcD  seldom  spplicay*;  in  ttiet  lift, 
■icient  knowlvilgc  of  geogrnphy  may  b«  aeqMind 
lie,  lo  constitute  a  cofre<.'l  idea  of  the  diSbrwM  ftH 
m  and  llicjr  relative  iiluationa  ;  and  if  il  BUHt  bi^ 
Krai  knowledge  of  this  branch  be  deferred  to  a  btos 
H  the  cslimstion  of  difFerenl  oalious,  maaocn,  and  < 
ft  acqaJTcd  by  general  reading  and  reHaaUon.  S 
lent  rcaaoas  advocate  this  method  of  alodying  g«Ogr«| 
luly  8B  it  regards  its  civil,  religious,  and  poltUrial  de; 
I  When  the  cbaraclcr  of  any  naliuD  is  oon^nbonde 
Itcnce,  and  commiitcd  to  memory,  it  u  obnooa  Ibal 
lions  conveyed  to  the  child,  cannot  bo  just  or  fljuhia 
I  form  a  correct  idea  of  such  netiona.  This,  U^ 
ftcprcecDtaiion  of  some  di«linguiehcd  cbaruterialie 
HiiQg  vista  through  which  ihe  young  mind  views  the  m 
I  mention  of  any  particular  nation,  will  call  up  these  ii 
I  ihc  judgment  which  al^cr  years  muat  correct,  wheo  t] 
lus  impreasiona  are  elTaced,  and  he  is  enabled  to  tl 

Be  two  studies  occupy  by  far  too  much  time  in  schoo 
I  lo  ihc  entire  exclusion  of  many  other  branches. 
Ihably  ariocs  from  attempting  too  much  ;  in  the  for 
ftking  it  too  mechanical,  and  in  (he  latter,  from  commil 
lory  loo  much  unim|Kjrlarii  matter.  Why  the  practice 
li  long  tolerated,  of  devoting  eucU  an  undue  portto 
I  comparatively  unimportant  branches,  and  cxcludinf 
Hll  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  from  our  com 
I,  we  can  hardly  conceive.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  n 
lenco  prevails  upon  this  suhjecl.  Let  any  man  ask 
Iw  much  of  his  education  is  subservient  to  practice  ; 
Blow  much  of  it  might  have  bcrn,  had  it  been  properl; 
I  even  the  man  of  a  licensed  cducntion  will  tiod  the  i 
Biseftil  branches    neglected,   outnumber  the  useful 


Kglcct  of  thcac   i 


consonant  with  Ihc  spirit  ol 
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age,  when  each  vast  improvements  are  going  forward  id  the  ecien- 
title  world.  Common  intercourse  demands  some  knowledge  u])OD 
subjects  which  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  human  ingenuity,  and 
by  which  individual  character  is  so  much  estimated.  It  is  true, 
that  with  most  practical  subjects  after  life  makes  us  more  or  less 
acquainted,  as  chance  throws  ua  within  the  sphere  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  inclination  or  interest  prompts  ua  to  embrace  them  ; 
and  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  the  time 
proposed  for  iheir  study  ; — yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
success  of  education  depends  upon  its  application  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duly,  and  what  bas  stood  the  test  of  experience  should 
not  sutyect  us  to  the  labour  of  discovery  or  invention,  from  an 
ignorance  of  fundamental  principles. — A  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments of  these  sciences  will  open  to  the  mind  a  now  world ; 
and,  though  limited  in  extent,  it  will  be  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  stimulate  a  desire  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  rise 
up  to  our  acceptance  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  mind  forms  its  habits  of  reflection  upon  whatever  sur- 
rounds it ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  store  of  information,  applica- 
ble to  its  condition,  is  increased,  so  will  be  its  perceptions  and 
improvement.  That  knowledge  is  most  valuable  which  can  be 
carried  into  our  daily  intercourse,  and  be  harmoniously  blended 
with  the  business  of  life,  so  united  as  to  'grow  with  our  growth,* 
and  lend  its  influence  to  form  the  character. 

Too  hltle  is  learned  at  school  which  can  be  made  to  extend 
to  after  life,  and  alTect  our  intercourse  in  society — hence  Iho 
r«aaoii  why  moat  Bcholaslie  knowledge  is  seon  forgotten.  There 
is  a  wide  chaaia  between  theory  and  practice,  which  must  \f9 
filled,  to  secure  the  object  of  education.  Its  practicabilitj  it 
not  felt,  its  interest  is  lost,  and  the  child  views  it  as  a  task,  r^her 
than  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

A  school  is  society  in  miniature  ;  and  tta  iofiueace  should  b« 
BO  extended  as  to  flow  on  through  life.  Time  should  not  be 
spent  in  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  has  only  a  nomiosl 
value  ;  schools  should  become  more  the  foontaios  of  practical 
instruction  ;  and  the  tune  now  consumed  in  idleness,  ^ould  be 
devoted  to  those  branches  which  are  brought  immediately  withia 
the  pale  of  active  life.  Teachers  should  not  confine  their  ioatruc- 
tions  to  their  text  book,  but  extend  it  to  whatever  shall  probably 
afiect  the  future  situations  of  their  pupils.  We  might,  with  as 
much  propriety,  chain  the  exertions  of  the  whole  community  with- 
in the  same  narrow  limits  as  confine  juvenile  instruction  to  the 
same  beaten  path: — human  exertion  is  various,  and  should  be 
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Tsriously  directed.  In  every  aituatioo,  the  mind  should  b 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  what  it  is  about  to  learn  ;  and  we  are 
confident  this  may  be  done  to  a  considerable  degree,  tf  nothiag 
extraneous  be  brought  to  the  work.  Every  one  tnay  be  in- 
structed by  hia  experience,  how  much  easier  iho  mind  learns  any 
thing,  when  it  is  inflamed  by  its  own  desire,  than  when  compelled 
to  undergo  the  formal  drudgery  of  acquiring  what  it  cannot 
adapt  to  ila  own  necessities.  Our  education  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  and  form  a  part  of  our  exii^tence,  and  nothitig  should 
be  ingrafted,  whose  fruit  is  not  the  wholesome  food  of  life  which 
will  couatitule  a  portion  of  our  daily  subsistence — not  such  as 
is  merely  ornamental  or  whose  rank  luxuriance  absorbs  the 
vital  energies  of  the  parent  tree,  and  checks  the  growth  of  the 
other  branches. 

Nothing  in  education,  as  we  have  said,  is  valuable,  unless  i( 
yield  the  important  consideration,  the  growth  of  the  mind,  for 
which  it  was  intended — it  should  never  be  considered  a  burden 
to  be  borne  about  for  occasional  use  or  exhibition. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind,  who  have  become  so  by  adapting  their  education  to  life 
in  the  various  situations  in  which  they  were  called  to  act.  It 
woa  a  practical  education  that  enabled  our  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  his  eventful  life  wilh  so  much 
success,  bringing  to  his  aid  the  active  energies  of  his  mind  unit- 
ed with  an  extensive  field  of  practice.  His  early  life  was  not  in- 
troduced to  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ideas  as  now  bursts 
upon  the  mental  perception  of  school  boys  ^  he  was  permitted  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  home,  before  he  sent  his  ideas  on  adven- 
ture to  other  climes  and  other  ages — his  mind  was  unfolded 
amidst  the  simple  beaulics  of  nature  and  childhood,  rather  than 
doomed  to  be  an  esile  fur  years  upon  the  once  classic  shores 
of  Greece  and  Kome,  and  compelled  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
darkened  ages,  ond  a  religion  and  philosophy,  whose  mists  of 
error  have  lied  before  the  sun  of  revelation  and  improvement. 
If  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  early  education,  it  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  which  will  suppoit  the  superstructure  of  future  use- 
fulness. It  was  a  practical  education  which  raised  Frauklin  to 
that  summit  of  philosophic  eminence  to  which  his  exorlioiiB  and 
talents  so  justly  entitle  him.  His,  too,  was  an  education  free 
from  the  clogs  of  modern  instruction,  simple  by  its  adaptation 
and  forcible  by  its  practicability,  His  mental  powers  were  de- 
veloped to  comprehend  whatever  should  constitute  its  employ- 
ment, not  cramped  by  bhnd  imitation  of  oIIkts'  sentiments  and 
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opinions  ;  but  his  greBlness  was  an  eminence  of  hia  own  crea- 
tioa,  grand  and  beautiTuI  as  it  was  origiual.  By  a  practical  cd- 
ucalioQ  we  would  be  undcrsiood  to  mean  such  a  one  as  is 
strictly  practical  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  individual  is  des- 
tined to  move.  If  possible,  make  an  early  decision  upon  tbo 
profession,  and  let  liic  cducalioa  be  directed  accordingly. 


SUGGESTIONS    1 

Books  for  Children, 

The  question  is  continually  asked  hy  parents  of  this  reading 
generation, — What  books  are  proper  for  children  ?  And  in  all 
the  multitudes  that  daily  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  hard  to  niako 
a  selection  of  even  a  few  which  are  entirely  without  abjections. 

Some  of  these  objections  it  is  our  purpose  to  state,  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  they  will  meet  the  eye  and  excite  the  attention 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  species  of  writing,  but 
chiefly  to  aid  parents  in  the  responsible  office  of  selecting  hooks 
for  their  children.  It  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  imagination  which 
quahfies  a  writer  to  compose  for  children  :  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable  that  he  take  into  consideration  off  thefacvUits  of  children, 
and  address  them  as  possessed  of  all.  It  is  a  great  evil  to  maks 
the  imagination  paramount,  or  the  sensibility  to  the  pathetic 
paramount  ;  and  equally  undesirable  to  leave  these  entirely  out 
of  consideration.  Providence  addresses  the  whole  mind  :  there 
is  beauty  in  nature  to  cultivate  the  laste  ;  there  are  touching 
circumstances  in  life  to  awaken  the  heart  in  teqderness  ;  and, 
above  all,  there  are  innumerable  objects  to  cultivate  the  desira 
of  knowledge,  with  their  laws  of  formation  and  their  secret  re- 
lations half  developed,  pleasing  the  mind  and  stimulating  to  an 
exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

In  what  we  do  for  the  cultivation  of  the  young,  we  should 
beware  of  departing  from  those  principles  which  accurate  ob- 
servation discovers  to  us  in  Providence.  Were  the  child  able 
to  take  into  his  observations  a  wide  extent  of  Providential  deal- 
ing there  would  be  nothing  for  us  to  do.     That  he  is  not  capable 
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of  Ihii,  impoaea  on  us  an  obligation  to  create  r  minialure  diaci-^ 
pljne  aboul  him  ;  but  '  7Ke  rhild  ii  father  of  the  man,'  and  we  are 
bound  to  study  (he  subject  deeply  ;  and  there  ia  probably  no 
elimulua  so  great  as  this  to  the  iiivesti^alion  of  (tie  laws  of  Prov- 
idence. Observation  abows  ua  that  man  ia  not  sulBcieully  slim- 
ulaied  by  the  desire  of  his  own  happiness.  While  he  enjoys, 
he  teels  no  necessity  of  such  investigation;  when  he  eufiera, 
the  energy  of  his  investigating  and  reasoning  powera  is  en- 
feebled, and  he  is  recbless  and  iadilferenl.  But  the  aocial, — es- 
peciully  the  parental, — sentiment  impels  us  to  study  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  give  to  our  children  all  the  benelits  arisirig 
from  its  discipline.  For  if  they  enjoy,  we  do  not  feel,  as  in 
our  own  case,  that  enjoyment  will  last  for  ever,  and  we  would 
obtain  for  Ihem  the  principle  of  progressive  happiness  ;  and  if 
they  suffer,  we  cannot  rest  indifTcreot  and  reckless,  as  in  our  own 
case,  but  must  needs  seek  the  principle  of  consolation.  Thcae 
principles  are  to  be  found  only  in  an  attentive  conaideration -of 
all  which  is  comprehended  ia  the  word  Providence  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  test  of  this  obaervation  that  we  are  to  judge  of  children's 
books.  They  are  exceedingly  important  in  their  influence  ;  chil- 
dren's minda  are  tender  and  impressible  ;  and  a  book  haa  often 
been  known  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  n  child  so 
powerful  that  the  milder  lessons  of  nature  in  all  succeeding  time 
have  been  unahle  to  reatore  the  equilibrium. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  press  this  matter  for  there  is  no  danger 
of  staling  the  subject  too  strongly.  It  is  a  subject  of  increas- 
ing importance.  Modern  improvements  in  education  have  made 
books  come  nearer  to  children's  minds  than  ever  before.  They 
are  taught  the  meaning  of  words  more  accurately  ;  their  facul- 
ties are  stimulated  by  the  interrogatory  mode  of  imparling 
knowledge  in  oral  instruction  ;  and  books  are  not  given  them  as 
mere  amusement,  but,  made  companions  of  serious  hours,  and 
referred  to  as  sources  of  instruction,  are  often  made  more  intel- 
ligible and  impressive  by  the  practised  voice  of  the  mother,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  form  the  moral  atmosphere  io  which  the  child 
moves. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  bonks  written  for  children  by 
persons  of  talent,  is  that  of  exciting  Ihe  sensibility  too  powerfully. 
Books  intended  to  inculcate  Ihe  duties  of  obedience  to  parents, 
kindness  to  companions,  respect  for  the  rights  of  equals,  industry, 
modenly,  teachableness,  &c.,  are  apt  to  abound  in  strong  cases, 
And  to  deal  in  scvero  punishments.  Now  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion of  thceo  duties  by  children  proceeds  from  a  thoughtlessness. 
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which  ts  indeed  to  bo  checked  because  it  leads  to  heartleaa, 
selfish  frivolity,  but  is  oot  to  be  repreaented  as  invohiDg  such 
exciting  events  as  are  onen  maie  to  follow.  Here  rewoniDg, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  feGliiigg,  will  oilen  be  found  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  a  check  on  this  thoughttesaneas.  "niere  is  a 
method  of  bringing  reasoning  upon  these  daily  duties  and  pri- 
vate virtues  before  the  mind  in  a  way  attractive  to  the  attentioD, 
and  even  of  making  appeals  to  llie  sensibility  without  endanger- 
ing the  mind  by  powerful  associations  :  it  is  the  method  pursued 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  in  her  story  of  'the  Robins,'  where  a  fabulous 
veil  is  thrown  over  the  actors  nnd  sufferers,  while  the  incidents 
and  moral  obligations  and  feelings  are  strictly  humani  No  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  clfect  of  this  little  book  upon  young 
children,  wjtl  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  etrikittg  improbabili' 
ties  of  a  story  of  laughing,  crying,  and  talking  robins,  children'a 
sensibility  is  sufficiently  excited.  No  parent  would  desire  that 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  circumstances,  should  lay 
hold  of  his  child's  mind. 

A  bee,  an  ant,  or  a  benvcr,  endowed  with  free  will,  (as  a 
child's  imag'ination  will  easily  be  led  to  believe),  may  serve  as 
mediums  of  moral  instruction  to  children, — being  members  of  a 
community  ;  and  a  child's  comprehension  being  able  to  take  in 
the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  the  whole,  and  its  natural  con- 
BcicDce  instinctively  atlactiing  to  these  relations  oil  the  morel 
obli^alioDB. 

Aoolher  difficulty  is  avoided  by  thb  species  of  heroes  and 
heroines  ',  and  that  is  a  reference  to  religious  obligation  in  sto- 
ries. There  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  injuring  a  child  by 
forcing  upon  (he  mind  a  consideration  of  its  highest  relations  in 
the  small  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  equal 
danger  of  accustoming  a  child  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of 
human  action  without  noticing  these  higher  relations.  The 
very  first  slngea  of  religious  instruction  are  too  important  and 
of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  entrusted  to  a  book,  especially  a 
book  of  amusement.  Wrilien  words  are  cold  expressions  of 
those  delicate  and  tender  senlinients  which  wo  wish  should  min- 
gle with  the  first  development  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  devo- 
tional cast  to  the  whole  being.  There  are  indeed  a  thousand 
objcGliona  to  putting  religious  instruction  into  those  little  books 
which  are  given  to  very  young  children.  Words  by  rote  about 
God,  are  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  real  conceptions  of 
Him  ;  and  images,  which  written  words  and  figurative  express- 
Kwis  ne  too  apt  lo  convey,  remove  Him  to  a  distance,  almost 
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necessarily — besides  alarming  the  imagination.  When  the  ra- 
lionale  of  the  iinilc  virtues  is  explained,  then  let  the  imagination 
be  converaiiig  witli  Jiiiile  beings, — and  tlio  iinmortah  not  be 
brought  into  eerious  eitualions,  until  the  mind  of  the  little  reader 
can  go  without  danger  on  the  long  track  of  its  immortal  reta- 
in proceeding  to  this  second  stage  of  children's  books,  an 
objection  frequently  made,  occurs  to  us.  It  is  this  :  that  the 
stories  anticipate  the  experience  of  children,  in  the  nature  of 
their  incidents.  They  present  situations  in  which  children  do 
not  lind  themselves  ;  they  oflen  intimate  moral  obligations  which 
cannot  be  felt  (ill  mature  age  ;  and  if  all  this  is  connected  with 
any  thing  touching  to  the  sensibility,  the  mind  is  excited  and 
yet  ballled  by  indistinct  ideas,  therefore  craves  it  knows  not 
what  ;  and  in  its  search  after  excitement,  is  too  apt  to  fall  upon 
dangerous  mnller.  We  would  exonerate  from  this  blame  such 
books  as  '  Always  Happy' — '  A  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side,'  and 
f  of  ihe  stories  of  the  almost  inimitable  Berquin,  But  we 
t  great  improvement  would  result  from  there  being 
II  in  those  little  books  j  or  but  one  incident,  not 
Vuo  of  incidents.  A  conversation  upon  a  natu- 
t  to  children  in  general,  pointing  out  its  form 
;  touching  upon  its  beauty,  the  connexion 
>ar  happiness,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
p'lbi*  conni^xion  ;  and  leading  tbe  mind  to  an 
in  powers  and  relations,  is  a  very  inlerest- 
1  children  :  and  a  little  book  of  this  kind 
wry  and  imagination  with  what  is  useful  and 
I  IiOJirt  to  its  linest  issues,  and  exercise  the 
|uite  as  much  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
t  intended  for  absolute  study. 

inversalions  we  do  not  mean  cmivcrna- 
fth«  works  of  Mrs.  Wakefield,  (excellent  in 
i  convcrsalions  as  informal  if  not  as  sportive 

'lie  much  more  useful  if  accom- 

nutural  object  which  is  Ihe  sub- 

itod  nccuralely,  it  would   be  n 

1 1  IS  very  desirable  thai  pictures 

,lilui.     The  art  of  lilhography  might 

he   improvement  of  children,  in  this 

I'  kind  of  delineation  and  the   ease  of 

)  power  of  publishers  to 


r  tdding  to  their 
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Another  objection  made  to  children's  books  strikes  us  as  being 
well  founded.  This  is  the  authors'  not  leaving  children  to  make 
their  own  moral  judgments,  in  regnrd  to  actors  and  actions. 
Children  are  dwarfed  in  their  moral  nature,  as  in  their  intellec- 
tual powers,  by  not  having  any  thing  to  do — but  by  being  lold  of 
what  they  might  themselves  attain.  This  head  of  (ho  subject 
deserves  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  now  give. 

There  is  another  diflicuJIy  in  regard  to  children's  books,  which 
we  must  advert  to,  though  iniieed  the  authors  are  not  responsi- 
bli!  for  it.  It  is  this.  Sullicient  di.fcriniinalion  is  not  used  by 
the  guardians  of  children  in  selecting  the  books  as  adapted  lo 
their  particular  ages.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  (Hero  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  times  of  the  development 
of  children's  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  author  to  point  out 
the  age.  The  parent  must  do  it  himself.  There  is  a  little  book 
lately  publislicd,  '  My  Early  Days,'  exquisitely  touching,  and 
conveying  important  truth  in  a  most  powerful  delineation  of 
moral  retribution  in  this  world.  But  part  of  this  book  is  im- 
proper for  young  children.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  child  lo 
understand  it  ;  while  it  is  unavoidable  that  it  would  produce  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  imagination  and  sensibility,  by  its  princi- 
pal incident.  Wo  have  heard  of  many  in.siances  in  which  this 
book  has  been  given  to  childrea  ;  and  a.  vary  general  Impression 
is  abroad  that  it  was  intended  for  them.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  the  young  collegian  for  instructioii,  and  even  to  malurer 
age  as  a  most  interesting  work — but  wuuld  repeat  that  it  is  not, 
throughout,  the  book  for  children. 
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Uniformiti  of  spelling  :n  all  words,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  theorists  as  a  very  desirable  thing  ;  and  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  particularly,  there  have  been  repeated  aflempts  on  the 
part  of  men  of  various  attainments  and  celebrity  in  literature,  to 
fis  and  settle  the  vagrant  orthography  of  the  English  language. 
The  success  of  all  these  attempts,  however,  is  hardly  perceptible 
on  the  pages  of  the  great  mass  of  pubhcations,  which  the  press 
of  our  day  is  coDstantly  throwing  off  For  there  are  not  only 
many  simple  words,  in  the  orthography  of  which  few  writers 
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seem  to  sgreo,  but  whole  clasaca  of  words,  about  which  authors, 
'  compoBilors,'  and  '  foremen,'  aeem  all  to  make  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our to  maintnin  a  peraooal  opinion.  Whether  this  discrepance 
is  so  serious  a  disadvantage  as  it  is  eometinies  held  to  he,  or 
whether  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  progression,  we  can- 
not take  upon  us  lo  decide.  Our  present  object  ia  merely  to 
point  out  a  few  prominent  facts,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  assist- 
ance of  teachers,  and  of  such  especially  as  happen  lo  make  use 
of  school  hooka  entirely  at  variance  among  themselves  in  this 
departmcnl,  and  who  find  'old  standards'  and  'modern  im- 
provements '  in  orthography  bafning  all  their  efforts  to  come  lo 
satisfactory  conclusions,  or  to  adhere  to  a  decent  uniformity  of 
regulation.  We  have  thought,  too,  that  this  would  he  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  dropping  a  word  of  exptaoalion  about  the 
course  pursued  in  the  orthography  of  our  own  publication,  which, 
as  some  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  observed,  is  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  ;  and  as 
(his  tonic  is  capable  of  being  much  more  briefly  dii^cusaed  than 
the  general  subject  on  which  we  have  set  out,  it  may  not  be  un- 
ndvisoble  to  dispose  of  it  first. 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  uniform  method,  em- 
bracing what  seemed  lo  be  the  leading  improvements  of  the 
press  in  this  country  and  iu  England, — and  after  a  sufficient  ex- 
perience of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  uniformity  among  '  com- 
positors' accustomed  to  spell  differently  from  one  another,  the 
North  American  Review,  as  a  work  deservedly  at  the  head  of 
American  literature,  was  given  as  a  standard  in  almost  all  varia- 
ble wonJfl.  On  a  more  careful  examination,  however,  the  Re- 
view itself  was  found  not  uniform — of  this  fact  we  do  not  com- 
plain ;  for  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  would  merely  be  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  English  language. 
Slill,  in  this  condition  of  mailers  it  was  found  impossible  to  be 
consistent,  without  a  particular  system  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  work. 

Such  a  system  wc  have  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt ;  and  it  may  be  explained  in  very  few  words.  Usage,  we 
think,  it  Ike  rttle  of  piood  taste  in  oiihop-aphy,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  department  of  language  ;  and  the  usage  lo  which  we  wish 
to  adhere,  is  (lie  arcrage  (as  far  as  we  can  determine)  nftjeuling 
praeUce  t»  rejnUablc  louHt*.  This  average,  it  is  possible,  we  may 
nometimea  miss  ;  and  in  the  thousands  of  words  that  make  up  a 
monthly  No.,  one  or  two  may  escape  notice.  But  our  endeav- 
our will   always  bo  to  keep  the    standard  wc  have  montioaed  ; 
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since  we  regard  it  as  the  only  one  wkioh  is  natural — as 
one  which,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  the  ease  dwaaads,  and 
in  spite  of  all  individual  remonstranBes,  actoaUj  pferaiby  for 
proof  of  which,  the  literary  progress  and  faiatpiy  vC'  moat  lan- 
guages may  be  safely  adduced.  -  ^-^ 

Our  intention,  therefore,  is,  briefly,  to  avoid  pecqliaiitiaa^ 
whether  obsolete  or  novel,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of 
good  custom,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it.  This  principle  we  will 
now  proceed  to  apply  to  a  few  words  which  are  obviously  vari- 
able ;  but  which  admit,  we  think,  of  the  application  of  a  rule 
derived  from  the  preponderance  of  good  practice. 

Words  ending  with  c^  or  c  may  be  first  adverted  to,  as  an  impor- 
tant class  of  those  in  which  the  prevailing  orthography  of  our 
day  differs  from  that  of  former  times.  The  extent  of  the  changer-^ 
seems  to  be  this  :  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  addi* 
tion  of  k  is  become  obsolete  ;  thus,  in  the  vast  majority  of  publi- 
cations at  present  issuing  from  the  press,  pu6/tc,  heroicj  &c.,  are 
spelled  without  a  final  k. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  statement  the  appeal  is  easily 
made  to  actual  observation.  There  are,  as  far  as  we  know, 
but  two  exceptions  to  this  usage, — the  spelling  of  elderly  per- 
sonis,  every  where,  who  decline  keeping  up  with  the  variatious 
in  custom ;  and  in  this  country,  a  practice,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  presses  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
standard  taken  from  classical  authors  of  the  last  century,  or 
from  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  error  in  this  case,  (for  we  re- 
gard it  as  such,)  is  forming  a  rule  from  the  usage  of  past  times, 
instead  of  drawing  it  from  that  of  our  own. 

Many  plausible  objections,  we  are  aware,  can  be  oflTered 
against  dropping  the  final  k  in  the  words  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed. But  in  all  the  details  of  language,  existing  custom  and  not 
logic  must  be  led  to  prescribe  rules  ;  and  a  well  disciplined  taste 
should  perceive  as  much  impropriety  in  adopting  the  spelling  of 
the  last  century,  as  in  conforming  to  any  of  its  obsolete  fashions 
in  dress.  Much,  we  know,  is  said  of  the  danger  of  changes. 
Still,  the  orthography  of  every  successive  century  of  English 
literature,  is,  in  many  words,  but  an  exhibition  of  changes  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  no  serious  evil  has  followed.  Nor  proba- 
bly wiU  any  fatal  result  ever  take  place,  from  leaving  literature 
and  language  and  the  human  mind  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  the  commonwealth  of  letters  there  should  not,  and  indeed 
there  cannot  be  any  restraint,  but  that  prescribed  by  good  sense 
and  personal  opinion,  which  if  not  tramelled  with  rules,  will  nat- 
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uralljr  furnish  a  standard  eufficiendy  extensive  and  pennanent 
for  all  good  purposes. 

The  next  class  of  words  to  which  we  would  at  present  advert, 
is  that  in  which  the  termiDation  is  variously  spelled  our  or  or. 
On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  as  regards  general  use  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  the  epelHng  of 
such  words  aa  favour,  honour,  labour,  without  u,  is  much  more 
prevalent  comparatively  than  in  England,  where,  as  yet,  this 
mode  is  but  an  innovation — a  thing  suggested  and  introduced 
as  an  improvement,  but  certainly  not  yet  generally  adopted. 
For  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  we  refer  to  iho  actual  slate 
of  the  press.  The  words  error,  honvr,  terror,  inferior,  tvperior, 
and  several  others,  seem  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  separate 
class.  Adhering,  therefore,  to  present  usage  as  a  rule,  wo  muat 
be  content  to  see  honoup  and  erroi-  occurring  perhaps  in  the 
same  line — leaving  the  responsibility  not  with  a  rule,  a  gram- 
mar, or  a  dictionary,  but  with  the  acknowledged  fact  of  com- 
mon consent. 

Whether  usage,  in  this  country,  is  not  sufficiently  general  to 
authorize  the  orthography  of  konor,  labor,  &c.,  we  cannot  pre- 
Bume  to  decide,  without  a  fuller  local  knowledge  of  facts  thaa 
we  now  possess.  Independently,  however,  ofa  doubt  of  its  propri- 
ety even  hero,  the  argument  for  conformity  lo  England  in  this 
point  nod  all  others  which  coDcero  our  common  language,  is, 
we  think,  a  strong  one.  Needless  variations  arc  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated,  where  so  many  advantages  connected  with  lilcra- 
ture  and  science,  not  lo  apeak  of  other  things,  are  dependent 
on  uniformity. 

Another  important  class  of  words  consists  of  those  which  ter- 
minate in  tzc  as  civilize,  &.c.  The  dilTcrence  which  present  use 
prescribes  in  single  words,  is  very  arbitrary  in  this  case  ;  thus,  wo 
are  required  to  spoil  crilidie  with  »,  but  civilize  with  s.  Uniform- 
ity in  this  class  of  words  ia  ccrtuinly  a  desirable  thing.  Out 
the  attempt  to  secure  it  produces,  we  think,  the  effect  of  inno- 
vation— it  is  obviously  a  departure  from  prevailing  usage — tho 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Polysyllables  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  ending,  with 
■  consonant  preceding  rd,  are  somewhat  analogous  ;  bigofed 
and  riveted,  (if  not  bentjUed,)  are  more  generally  spelled  withotit 
the  double  (  ;  while  counselled,  vonfiippcd,  travelled,  tclain  the 
double  consonant. 

The  same  remarka,  nearly,  may  apply  to  the  words  judgemetU, 
chridgetnetay  aclmimkdgcmtni,  &c.     In  point  of  orthoepy,  the 
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•  ia  theie  wwds  is  essential  to  their  tni4;jveiianoiatioii ;  and 
were  the  question  whether  we  should  throw  o«l  thai  letter  or 
retain  it,  the  decision  would  doubtless  be  in  immKtM  the  let- 
ter's keeping  its  place.  But  this  is  not  a  questioii  Tifurthnmij  : 
it  is  one  of  orthography ;  and  the  case  is  ahready  forDfilasnJ  ig[ 
use  and  custom,  which  give  judgmeni,  he.  as^the  true  spelliB|^^ . 

There  are,  we  admit,  strenuous  efforts  now  making,  both  her* 
and  in  England,  to  call  hack  the  letter  e  in  the  words  mentioned. 
But  these  efforts  are  evidently  made  against  the  current,  and  in 
|M>int  of  taste  and  propriety  roust  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
deviations,  rather  than  of  precedents. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  farther  discussion  or  ol 
minute  detail  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  considerable  impor* 
tance  to  literature  ;  it  concerns,  too,  the  actual  instruction  ai 
every  school  ;  and  our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  be  relusJant  to 
return  to  it,  when  opportunity  may  offer  for  a  more  extensive 
and  exact  investigation,  along  with  a  fuller  list  of  words  in 
in  which  the  orthography  of  different  publications  and  presses 
is  at  variance. 
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Ekmenta  rf  Greek  Grammar.  By  Chauncbt  A.  Goodrich. 
Used  in  Yak  College,  Fhurth  EditUmy  IHidarged  and  Improved* 
Hartford.    O.  D.  Cooke,  &  Co.     1827.     12mo.  pp.  247. 

The  continued  use  of  this  grammar  in  Yale  College,  would 
argue  that  a  practical  manual,  compiled  for  the  daily  purposes 
of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  is,  in  that  institution,  preferred 
to  a  more  copious  work,  which  would  afford,  perhaps,  greater 
scope  for  reference  in  later  stages  of  application.  Nor  does 
this  preference  seem  an  injudicious  one.  It  is  a  course,  proba- 
bly, the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  students,  whose  object  is  not,  and,  for  some  time, 
at  least,  cannot  be,  an  extensive  course  of  Greek  reading,  but 
good  instruction  and  good  discipline,  on  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  authors. 

That  the  study  of  Greek  ought  to  stop  here,  we  are  far  from 
thinking.    To  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement, 
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il  should  be  carried  on  as  a  recreation  ainidal  the  more  labori- 
ous application  of  profeasional  studies  and  professional  life  ; 
and  good  Greek  echolars  must  be  comparatively  rare  among  us, 
till  the  devotion  of  mature  minds  and  personal  taste,  is  brought 
more  extensively  into  the  department  of  ancient  literature. 
That  a  result  so  propitious  to  learniog  will  become  more  gener- 
al among  educated  men,  we  have  no  doubt. 

In  all  our  seminaries,  whether  collegiate  or  preparatory,  in- 
struction in  Iho  Greek  language,  has  within  a  few  years,  be- 
come much  more  exact,  and  much  more  extensive  than  formerly. 
Tlio  spirit  of  Grecian  literature  is  distinctly  felt,  as  one  of  the 
impulses  to  improvement.  The  more  advanced  classes  of  stu- 
dents seem  to  enter  with  more  intelligence  and  with  more  of  a 
genuine  pleasure  into  this  department  of  their  studica  ;  and 
teacli4ra,  in  all  orders  of  seminaries,  are  becoming  more  inter- 
ested, and  consequcnlly  more  successful,  in  this  branch  of  in- 
struction. 

The  great  and  perceptible  improvement  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  has  of  late  been  much  accelerated  by  the  attention  so 
generally  paid  to  the  Gorman  language,  and  to  German  writers 
on  the  Bcicnco  of  grammar.  Among  the  many  good  fruits  of 
on  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Germany,  and  as  a  valuable 
means  of  improvement  in  education,  Buttmann's  Greek  Gram- 
mar, translated  by  Mr.  Everett,  is,  tve  trust,  familiar  to  every 
instrucler  in  this  country,  who  teaches  the  Greek  language. 

At  the  time  when  the  translation  of  BuUmann  appeared,  we 
thought,  in  common  with  many,  that  a  work  so  ample  and  ho 
minute — one  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  German 
seminaries — would,  if  introduced  among  us,  exert  a  highly  fa- 
vourable influence  on  Greek  studies,  both  in  schools  and  in  col- 
leges. A  more  attentive  consideration  has,  we  confess,  changed 
tliis  opinion.  The  brief  course  of  Greek,  prescribed  at  ^ur 
seminaries,  hardly  roquires,  perhaps,  so  full  a  work  on  gram- 
mar as  that  of  Buttmann ;  and  the  attempt  to  learn  the  whole 
book  is  found  excessively  laborious  ;  nor  indeed,  does  this  at- 
tempt prove  ultimately  successful,  where  there  is  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  details  to  be  remembered.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
BClection  made  by  the  teacher,  would,  no  doubt,  obviate  every 
difficulty.  But  the  Judgment  and  the  reading  indispensable  to  a 
right  selection,  are  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  dtgree  ;  and 
when  we  advert  to  the  youlh  and  inexperience  not  to  speak  of 
the  limited  reading  of  most  of  our  teachers  of  Greek,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  auch  a  method  should  fail,  and  that  in  soma 
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iMtmuMtt  in  which  the  grammar  of  Bottmoui  has  been  tried, 
boys  are  fbmid  leaa  thorooghly  prepared,  than  where  the  teach^ 
era  adhere  to  a  hook  which  is  much  more  compeiMfioiw,  but  in 
the  use  of  which  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whde  vohnfti  &■  com- 
mitted to  memory.  An  additional  diaad vantage,  eomefimea,  m 
to  be  encountered  in  schools  where  Buttmann's  Grammar  ^fe 
used.  Through  the  remissness  of  parents  or  teachers  the  schol* 
ars  continue  to  use  the  New  Testament  and  the  Grssca  Minora  of 
Dalzell,  as  the  books  to  which  they  are  to  apply  the  principles 
and  rules  acquired  from  the  study  of  Buttmann ;  and  as  this 
work  was  not  prepared  with  reference  to  these  class  books,  the 
scholar  finds  himself  embarrassed,  and  his  grammar  in  some  in- 
stances inapplicable  oi*  insufficient  Besides  which,  the  matter 
which  he  has  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  from  the  study  of  the 
grammar,  is  too  seldom  brought  into  use  by  apposite  cases  making 
a  demand  for  it  ;  and  much  of  what  he  has  actually  learned, 
and  learned  well,  perhaps,  soon  slips  from  his  memory. 

All  that  we  have  now  said,  it  will  be  observed,  applies  not  to 
defectiveness  in  the  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but 
to  mistakes  and  imperfection  in  the  use  of  it,  which  were  antici- 
pated and  duly  pointed  out  in  the  translator's  own  preface.  The 
book  itself  18  invaluable  to  the  more  advanced  students  at  col- 
lege, and  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teachings 
As  a  work  for  reference  and  personal  use,  it  will  long,  we  trust, 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  its  translator,  whose  services  to 
Greek  literature  rank  him  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country. 

That  there  is  still  room,  however,  for  a  suitable  Greek  Gram- 
mar for  schools,  is,  we  believe,  obvious  to  all  who  attentively 
observe  the  actudi  condition  of  our  preparatory  seminaries. 
How  far  the  work  of  Professor  Goodrich  will  realize  such  an 
object,  experiment  can  best  determine  ;  but  we  feel  free  to  speak 
of  this  book,  after  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  Gloucester  and  the  Eton  Greek  Grammars,  and 
that  of  Valpy.  We  have  found  it  better  adapted  than  any  one 
of  these  singly,  to  the  course  of  Greek  usually  pursued  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  country.  We  would  not  prescribe 
our  own  experience  as  a  guide  to  other  teachers.  But  we  think 
it  due  to  the  compilation  of  Professor  Goodrich  to  intimate  that 
our  opinion  of  it  was  not  formed  theoretically  or  at  random. 
Students  and  teachers,  who  have  not  made  use  of  this  work,  we 
would  refer  to  the  unusually  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  '  voice,' 
^mood,'  and  'tense,'  for  proof  that  the  book  is  not  compiled 
merely  as  a  convenient  compend ;   and  the  completeness  of 
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the  syntax  will  be  fouad  a  great  aid  to  the  thorough  inBtructioii 
of  young  scholars.  In  the  last  mentioned  department  na  well  as 
in  the  echeme  of  inflection,  the  author  corresponds,  as  far  aa 
analogy  will  permit,  lo  (he  arrangement  of  Lalin  grammar,  and 
in  particular  to  the  work  of  Or.  Adam,  so  generally  used  in  our 
classical  schools,  la  the  order  in  which  instruction  ia  now 
given, —  that  is  to  say,  commencing  with  Latin, — this  course 
will  facilitate  (ho  progress  of  pupils,  and  connect  more  pleasure 
than  ia  otherwise  wont  (o  he  felt,  with  (heir  application  to  Greek  ; 
though  for  an  idiomatic  and  exact  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
the  order  of  study,  ought,  perhaps,  as  waa  once  mentioned  be- 
fore, to  be  inverted.* 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  free  references  to  the 
work  itself.  We  must  content  oursekcB  with  transcribing  the 
prefatory  advertisement. 

'  The  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Grammar  of  Hachcnbcrg.  Numerous  additions 
were  made,  however,  from  other  sources,  and  the  plan  entirely 
new  modelled,  in  conformity  to  the  existing  modes  of  instruction 
in  this  country.  In  its  progress  through  three  editions,  it  has  re- 
ceived accessions  of  valuable  matter  from  the  later  German  Gram* 
marians;  and,  in  the  present  edition,  the  articles  on  the  Middle 
Voice,  Tenses,  Moods,  the  construction  of  the  InBnitivc  and  of 
Participles,  and  General  Principles  of  Government,  have  been  re- 
written and  enlarged ;  the  Paradigms  of  the  Irregular  Verbs  in  ^u, 
have  been  made  more  complete  ;  a  new  article  has  been  added  on 
the  Particles,  and  difficult  forms  of  construction ;  the  Accents 
have  been  introduced,  and  fuller  ridoB  given  for  Osytones  and 
Paroxytonea,  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with,  in  works  of  this 
kind.  By  these  successive  changes,  the  work  has  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  compilation  from  Hachenherg,  and  the  name  of  that 
author,  therelbre,  appears  no  longer  on  the  title  page. 

'  The  plan  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  has  been  followed,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  The  leading  principles  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  designed  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are 
printed  in  a  larger  type.  Remarks  and  exceptions  follow,  under 
each  head,  in  a  smaller  character.  Those  rules  of  Syntax,  which 
are  common  lo  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are,  in  most  cases, 
slated  in  the  exact  terms  of  Adam's  Grammar,  as  being  already 
familiar  to  the  learner. 

'  In  a  system  of  rules  and  annotations  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  younger  class  of  students,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  the  theory  of  the  language,  or  to  trace  the  nice  shades  of  distinc- 

*  Sec  vol.  I.  p.  SOO. 
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tioa  in  the  fiNrnui  of  constraction.  An  ailM^»t  has  been  made, 
Jliowewetf  to  guide  the  Snqmries  of  mdre  nA^meed  students  on 
these  subjects,  in  the  introductory  articles  oil  the  Middle  Voice, 
Tenses,  Moods,  construction  of  Uie  Infinitive  and  of  FarticipleSf 
and  General  Principles  of  Government*  Within  a  nanow  ^mh 
pass  are  here  given  the  principal  conclusions,  at  which  MiiifflWj(| 
nas  arrived,  in  several  hundred  pages  of  his  larger  Gh*ammar ; 
though,  of  course,  with  the  omission  of  uncommon  forms  of  con^ 
stmction,  and  with  that  imperfection  of  statement,  which  must 
necessarily  attend  every  attempt  to  compress  so  great  a  mass  of 
matter,  within  such  limits.  In  accordance  with  the  same  plan, 
the  abstract  of  Middleton's  Treatise  on  the  Article,  which  was 
placed  under  the  head  of  Syntax  in  the  first  edition,  is  retained  in 
the  Appendix.  It  has  been  hoped,  that  Instructors  would  find,  > 
in  the  genera]  views  of  the  language  thus  presented,  important 
principles,  which  may  be  illustrated  and  explained  firom  time  to 
time,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupil. 

*  To  the  larger  Grammar  of  Matthiac,  the  author  is  indebted  for 
most  of  the  improvements  made  in  this  work.  When  Buttmann 
has  been  consulted,  the  eighth  Berlin  edition  printed  in  1818,  has 
been  used.  The  article  on  Dialects  was  taken,  with  hut  little  al- 
teration, from  the  Gloucester  Grammar ;  the  list  of  Anomalous 
Verbs  was  formed,  with  additions  and  corrections,  on  that  of  Val- 
py ;  and  a  late  Grammar  of  Ewing,  has  furnished  a  part  of  the  re- 
marks on  Prosody.  A  considerable  number  of  typographical  er- 
rors have  been  detected  in  the  two  preceding  editions,  which  were 
printed  at  a  distance  firom  the  author,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
inspection.  The  present  edition,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  more 
correct. 

^  As  to  occasional  errors  in  the  accents,  he  is  confident  of  in- 
dulgence firqm  those  at  least,  who  have  been  taught  by  experience, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  entire  accuracy  in  this  respect,  with 
workmen  not  regularly  educated  to  their  use.' 

We  would  leave  this  work  with  our  readers,  as  the  best  that 
we  have  yet  seen  for  the  actual  purposes  of  instruction  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  A  few  books  of  Xenophon,  prepared  with 
copious  references  to  this  grammar,  would,  we  think,  be  of  more 
service  to  pupils  and  teachers,  than  the  best  volume  of  selec- 
tions that  it  would  be  possible  to  compile. 


SIriclwM  on  a  Jteview  of  Haloriet  of  the  United  StcUet,  for  Sehooh. 

[It  ia  with  much  gratificalion  that  wc  have  to  acknowledge  so 
early,  a  compliance  ivilh  our  request  that  parents  and  teachers 
who  difler  from  any  contributor  to  our  pages,  would  favour  ua 
with  an  cspression  of  their  sentimcnls.  Temperate  discussion 
will,  we  think,  prove  as  valuable  on  education  as  oa  any  other 
subject.] 

In  the  23d  and  24th  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  is 
B  review  of  Grimehaw's,  Hale's,  and  Goodrich's,  Histories  of 
the  United  States.  The  writer  has  furnished  many  valuable 
hints  upon  the  philosophy  of  juvenile  education,  and  has  very 
justly  urged  the  importance  of  oral  lectures,  as  a  method  of 
instructing  youth  in  history.  Every  person  has  found  in  his 
own  experience,  that  an  anecdote,  which  he  has  read  and  forgot- 
ten a  dozen  times,  has  oflen  been  riveted  for  ever  in  his  memo- 
ry by  being  once  heard  from  the  living  voice  of  a  narrator. 

While  we  thus  far  concur  in  the  general  obaervotions  of  the 
reviewer,  we  think  that  eomc  of  his  practical  remarks  arc  liable 
to  exceptions.  In  tlie  larger  towns  it  is  a  feasible  project  to 
have  schools  where  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
maybe  tnugbt  by  oral  lectures  j  but  with  respect  to  common 
schools,  the  most  important  in  our  opinion,  and  embracing  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  pupils  than  all  others,  an  atten:ipt  to  in- 
troduce oral  lectures,  would  at  present  be  both  abortivo  and  mis- 
chievous. When,  indeed,  aociety  is  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  education,  we  may  hope  to  see  all  class- 
es willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  secure  to  their 
olTspring  the  best  possible  means  of  instruction.  But  until  this 
sense  is  created,  and  the  public  mind  is  properly  enlightened,  in- 
novulions  which  come  attended  with  greatly  increased  expense, 
will  be  resisted)  prejudice  will  bo  excited,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation be  hindered  rather  than  promoted. 

While  we  look,  therefore,  with  approbation  upon  every  attempt 
to  communicate  more  enlightened  views,  wc  would  express  the 
hope  that  those  who  feel  warmly  and  in  the  abstract  think  justly, 
would  consider  the  slow  progress  of  real  improvement,  and,  with 
patience  and  condescension,  adapt  their  efibrls  to  the  actual  stale 
of  things. 

The  remarks  of  the  reviewer  upon  the  three  school  histories 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  hia  article,  appear  to  tu  in  several 
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respects  objectionable.  We  believe  cheap  and  brief  com- 
pendfl  of  American  history  to  be  important,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  if  these  are  not  used — none  will  be  used,  except  in  a 
▼ery  few  schools.  Strike  out  of  existence  these  three  little 
books,  upon  which  the  reviewer  has  laid  his  hand  so  heavily  ;  and 
thonsaods  of  pupils  who  annually  obtain  a  very  good  knowledge 
of  our  history,  would  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  were  only  to  be  found  in  octavo  vol- 
umes, it  would  be  excluded  from  nineteen  twentieths  of  our 
seminaries.  It  will  be  long  before  Robertson's  History,  in  two 
▼olumes  octavo,  Botta's  History  of  the  Revolution,  in  two  vol- 
nmes,  octavo  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  to  complete  the 
coarse,  will  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  works  in 
question,  we  need,  perhaps,  say  but  little.  The  first  page  of 
Gffimshaw's  work  sufficiently  evinces  that  it  was  not  intended 
for,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  juvenile  mind.  It  is  written  only 
fer  persons  already  instructed  in  general  history,  and  could  be 
useful  to  no  others.  To  pupils  who  are  yet  to  receive  their  first 
ideas  of  history  it  would  of  course  be  a  sealed  book. 

Mr.  Hale's  work  is  a  very  correct  performance  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  rather  designed  as  a  text  book,  which  the  teacher  is  to 
expound  and  amplify,  than  a  work  which  the  pupil  is  himself 
to  understand,  and  from  which  he  is  to  gain  those  thoughts,  im- 
ages, and  feelings,  which  catch  the  attention  and  captivate  the 
mind  of  youth. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Goodrich's  history,  the  reviewer  has  fall- 
en into  mistakes  and  misapprehension  which,  we  trust,  are  acci- 
dental* It  was  nof  the  first  of  these  histories  published — Grim- 
sbaw's  was  the  first.  Afler  the  publication  of  Goodrich's  his- 
tory,  Grrimshaw's  was  remodelled  ;  and  as  Mr.  Goodrich  had 
given  general  views  of  the  Aborigines,  the  progress  of  man- 
ners, religion,  &c.,  &c.,  these  topics  were  introduced  into 
Grimriiaw's  new  edition,  and  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  the 
title  page.  It  was  subsequent  to  this  that  these  subjects  were 
mentioned  in  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  work.  This  ex- 
planation will  show  that  the  remarks  of  the  reviewer  on  this 
point  are  out  of  place. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  history,  we  will 
only  say,  that  it  has  been  recently  adopted  with  little  variation  in 
treating  of  Ekiglish  history  ;  and  the  work  (Rev.  John  Adams') 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  compends  in  use  in  England. 
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Whan  tho  reviewer  made  tlic  brovity  of  Mr.  ' 
tory  a  point  of  demerit,  be  sliould  have  recollected  thai  (hough 
compressed  into  a  smatl  compass,  il  actually  coulains  ahout  (he 
same  quantity  of  matter  as  the  histories  of  Hale  and  Grimshaw, 
and  much  more  than  many  octavos  of  500  pages  each.  To  those 
who  have  a  predilection  for  bulky  books,  its  size  will  no  doubt 
bo  an  objection.  But  it  is  tho  compactness  of  the  volume  which 
enables  tbe  publisher  to  aflbrd  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and  it  is  this 
low  price,  in  part  at  least,  which  has  caused  the  history  of  the 
United  Slates  to  become  a  regular  study  in  hundreds  of  schools, 
where  before  it  was  unknown.  If  any  other  circutnatancc  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  has  run  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  it  may  be  found  in  its  better  adaptation  to  tho 
real  jvants  and  actual  state  of  our  schools  than  tbe  other 
works. 

Experience  on  subjects  of  this  sort  is  bettor  than  theory  ;  the 
following  opinion  therefore  which  we  copy  from  Mr.  Emerson's 
prospectus  of  the  Wcathersficld  Female  Seminary,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds from  ono  of  tho  most  experienced  teachers  of  youth  in 
New  England,  will  bo  sufficient  to  correct  tho  reviewer  on  this 
Buhject. 

'  By  using  it'  (Mr.  Goodrich's  History)  '  the  last  season,  tho 
high  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  its  worth  was  contirmed  and 
rttised.  The  author  is  uncommonly  happy,  ia  his  arrangement 
of  facts  ;  in  presenting  a  aimple,  concise,  and  luminous  view  of 
a  eubject,  which  ia  in  its  nature  peculiarly  complex  and  intricate  ; 
in  dividing  the  whole  time  into  olcven  periods  ;  in  tracing  causes 
and  ctTecta  ;  in  publishing  the  principal  and  subordinate  parts  of 
the  work  in  types  of  difl'erent  sizes  ;  and  in  presenting  reflections 
for  tho  benefit  of  the  youthful  mind.  Tho  stylo  is  easy,  neat, 
remarkably  perspicuous,  and  suited  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
learner.  On  those  accounts,  this  little  compend  appears  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.' 

'  An  abridgment  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,'  says  the 
reviewer,  '  wo  think  a  very  absurd  thing.'     To   ns  thU  sounds 
very  strange.    The  field  of  American  history  is  much  narrower 
than  that  of  England  ;  and  yet  we  believe  more  than  100,000 
copies  of  compends  of  English  history,  more  concise  than  the  one 
in  question,  are  annually  sold  in  England,  and  more,  far  mora  . 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  aggregate  is  imparted  bym 
tlicm  than  by  all  the  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios  of  English  hi»*'fl 
tory  put  together.     Besides,  why  is  n  compend  of  liialory  aloiM  1 
absurd  ?   We  have  compends  of  all  other  subjects  of  human  I 
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knnwicdgc  ;  and  il  is  by  the  U90  of  them  thnt  iaotriicliDii  i: 
widely  dilfiisod  over  the  community .     Banisli  tbcse  despist'iJ  c 
pcnils ;  and  you  carry  tho  world  back  to  an  ago  when  s 
and   kaowlcdgu  ore  locked   up  in  tho  library  of  the   profesucd 
Kholitr. 
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NBW-HAVEN    OYMNASIUM. 
'  Proapfclus  of  Ihc  JVi-a- Haven  Gifnuumam  ;  a  Sclmolfor  the  Edueatianof 

Boys,  to  be  ealablishcd  al  JVew-IIaoen,  Conn.;  by  Sekeho  E.  Dvugbv 

and  Henitr  E.  Divigut. 

Wk  propuae  in  tho  cnsuiiis  «prin|r,  to  CEitLibliiih,  at  Ngw-Hjvcii,  3  school  for 
tha  ediic&lion  arbaye;  auil  have  engaged  tbu  largeand  coniniodious  building, 
origmally  iuLaiidinl  as  a  eteaiu-boat  faatol,  wilh  the  ailjacent  Eruuudii.  Tho 
house  is  ODO  mile  from  tho  college,  anil  throe  Ibur&g  of  a  mile  bom  the  eenlrfl 
of  the  lowD ;  and  comiDBodB  a  uae  view  of  the  New-Haven  valley,  and  die 
surrouading  mouotaiiu,  of  the  harbour,  the  Sound,  and  Long  Island. 

New-Haven,  as  n  place  of  moderate  size  and  grottt  salubrity,  as  distinguisbed 
Ibr  tho  beauty  (iT  its  ultaand  environs,  tliD  neatnose  ofite  LuildiogB  anil  grounds, 
aii'l  tlio  rk-tirii'^-  of  it^  fulijgc,  and  as  presenting  a  slate  of  society  in  a  higli 
dcf^rci'  ^  I.  1 '.'<'. 'i<  <1,  nad  poliehcil,  is  a  favoured  seat  of  cducBtian.  Il 
ia  wiilii         '  '  ,1  Iroiu  Niiw-York,  anil  williin  loss  than  Iwenly-foui 

IroiiL  1:  .   nil!  Philadelphia,  one)  haa  a  direct  comiuunicatiun 

The  ptoposcJ  institution,  in  its  gODeral  plan,  is  intended  to  resemble  tlie 
Round  Hill  School,  at  Northampton;  (he  pr<>]jLli^tors  or  which,  lur  having  in 
trodnced  the  Ognuuuiitni  into  this  counti  y  iviih  so  much  talent  and  success, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  litcr^Liun- ;  ui  they  da  Ours  also,  tar  (be 
frankness  and  cordialily  with  wliich  they  Ij.lvi'  >ii,'Conded  our  dosij^. 

Wo  projiMC,  with  tlie  iioys,  to  occupy  tin-  Imiiac  as  a  family,  to  lake  llie  en- 
tire cliargo  of  them,  and  to  aland  in  Ilie  pLicc  of  Ihrir  panints.  The  goveni- 
mcnt  of  the  instilulion  will  bo  at  once  stricl  and  |iarcriliiL  The  hoya,  unless 
on  special  occasions,  vtill  not  bo  allowed  l;^  U':wc  llic  p"e'"uis,  except  in  com- 
pany with  a  teacher  or  guardian.  Tlicy  will  bo  pcrmilted  to  contract  no  debt, 
and  to  make  no  purcluses  for  themselves.  It  is  intended  to  have  them  al- 
ways, in  effect,  under  our  own  eye,  and  to  flU  up  their  lime  with  study  ftud 

Wishing  to  form  the  character  from  an  early  penod,  utd  not  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  habila  and  a  character  formed  elsewhere,  we  propoao  to  reciiive  boys 
of  the  age  of  lix,  and  to  decline  (unlesa  in  peculiar  cases}  coDunencing  with 
any  after  the  age  oS fourteen. 

A  part  of  each  day  ia  to  be  regularly  devoted  to  Gymnastic  exeiciaes. 
These,  wiUi  other  activo  employments,  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
healUi,  and  invigorating  the  conatitutieD.  Assiduoua  attention  will  bo  pUd  U 
Ibo  subject  of  manners. 

As  some  boys  are  designed  for  college,  and  others  are  not,  (he  course  of  ed- 
ucation will  be  accomiriodBled,  in  each  c.ise,  to  (lie  wishes  of  the  parent. 
Doth  classes  of  boys  wiU  naed  instruclian  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writuig,  «nd 
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Drawing,  In  l)ecIiiinnlioD,  snil  Composition,  in  Arithmetic,  uiJ  Aleebra.  Ge- 
ography, with  the  Did  nf  the  beat  □4Xiks,  of  iDajia,  charts,  smi  globes,  i«  to  be 
Eanaed  u  to  object  of  prime  imporlBDce.  Both  will  also  study  French,  Span- 
fa,  Geraian,  and  Italian  under  naiiec  tencliers :  and  for  thi>  sod  mcmures 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  asatslnnce  of  gentlGmen  of  acknowledged  tal- 
enla  and  choracler. 

The  boys  prepuiiu  lor  college  will  likewise  be  taught  Latin,  and  Greek, 
wiOi  Uia  elemenls  ofHislDiy,  and  where  it  is  wished,  the  Hebrew. 

The  boys  not  intended  for  college  will,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  taught 
Latin  if  the  parents  consent,  English  GtammBr,  Rhetoric,  and  aa  extensive  ft 
coune  of  MsthematiM  a  is  desired.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  Botany,  History,  Logic,  Etlilcs,  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  and  PoUtical  Economy.  Il  is  expected  also,  that,  those  students, 
wbo  have  been  BuMciently  long  in  a  course  of  educaHon,  and  have  made  the 
requisite  attainments,  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the  course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  bi;  Prore9BDrSii.i,iMAH;  and  the  couiss 
OB  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  by  Professor  Olusteq. 

Ilie  relipous  instruction  of  the  pupils  will  be  parental.  The  great  aim  will 
be  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Each  day  will  begin  and  end  with 
reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer.  The  Bible  will  be  a  class-book  on  the  sab- 
bath ;  and  the  pupils  will  attend  church  b(  the  place  designated  by  their 

This  is  OUT  general  plan :  we  shall  aim  to  execute  it  with  fidelity  ;  reserv- 
ing, however,  the  right  of  making  such  alteratious  ta  experience  shall  show  to 
be  necesaary.  With  the  subjectofedticatian,  weare  not  whtdly  imnc<|uaiDted. 
One  of  Ul  ho*  been  occupied  for  a  consideiahle  period,  in  a  course  of  collegiate 
instruction.  Both  of  us  have  bad  the  privilege  of  surveying  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  Europe  ;  and  ona  of  us,  during  a  long  resilience  in  Germa- 
ny has  examined,  with  the  utmost  attention  and  care,  the  system  of  education 
pitrsued  in  several  of  her  tJniver«ties,  and  in  her  Acadeiuic  am)  Commercial 
Gymnasia. 

There  will  be  two  vacations  in  the  year,  each  of  three  weeks ;  the  fint  to 
commence  on  the  6ret  Wednesday  oF  May;  the  otlicr  on  the  second  Wednna- 
diy  of  September.  During  both,  the  boys  may  remain  at  school  without  addi- 
tional expense. 

We  shall  have  a  valuable  library  of  tbe  best  authors  in  Englifih,  Latin,  Greek, 
FteiKb,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 

The  annual  charge  lor  boys  of  ten  years  and  over  is  three  hundred  ilollars ; 
hut  a  deduction  wifi  be  made  where  Iwo  or  more  come  from  one  family,  at  !ho 
Mine  time.  The  chaise  for  boys  under  ten  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
la  this  sum  are  comprized  all  chniges  lor  instruction,  including  llie  Uekota  Ibi 
the  college  lectures,  boani,  washing,  and  mending,  room,  fuel,  lights,  and  fur- 
idture,  except  a  becl  or  matlreas,  and  bed-clothing,  to  be  furnished  ny  the  pupil. 
I'bese  may  be  procured  an  the  spot,  at  a  fair  price.  Where  It  is  wished,  the 
clothing  of  the  boys  can  be  procured  by  na,  and  on  terms  advantageous  to  the 

II  i*  intended  to  open  the  imilitulion  on  the  1st  of  i/by,  I82S.' 

Seseno  E.  Dwiqot. 
JVtw-H(reen.,\bp.  29. 1827.  HEnnr  E.  Dwioht. 

'  The  gieat  importance  of  this  undertaking,  its  close  connexion  with  the  jn- 
lere«t>  of  leatniiie.  the  high  standing  and  eminent  qualification!  of  the  gentle- 
men concetned.Uie  happy  kKation,  the  ample  aceonmKidallonf  of  the  buildiQgs, 
and  the  deep  interest  of  the  community  In  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  have 
induced  us  to  insert,  ttot  a  more  notice,  but  (he  entire  prospectus  of  the  inslitu- 
lion,'— ./fmcrMan  Jounml  of  Science, 
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PaiMAAT  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCS. 


iVMi  Jb/biuton't  work  merUioned  <A  the  commencement  oftkie  M* 

France,  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions  of  soub,  afibrds  an  extemive 
field  for  the  operations  of  an  enlightened  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
were  the  elementary  instruction  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
wholly  dependent  on  it,  this  great  population  would  render  it  a  matter  of  infinite 
difficulty,  nay  of  imposaibility,  to  create  a  system  that  would  administer  suffi- 
dently  or  adequately  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  mat  body  of  the  people. 
But  the  French  government  has  not  attempted  this.  It  has  adopted  a  plan 
wMch,  while  it  prevents  abuse,  does  not  interfere  with  the  endeavours  of  indi- 
vuluals  to  promote  the  ereat  object  of  an  enlightened  benevolence.  The  Pri- 
mary Schools,  in  each  district  of  the  kingdom,  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
committee,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  described.  These  commit- 
tees again  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and,  as  much  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  progress  of  instruction  must  depend  upon 
the  choice  of  the  members  composing  them,  several  ordonnances  have  been 
published,  by  superfor  authority,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  duties  expected 
Dom  them,  and  advising^  **  that  the  members  should  be  enlightened  men,  dis- 
posed to  examine,  with  mipartiality  and  without  bias,  all  projects  of  amelioia- 
tioQ,  and  idl  new  methods  of  education,  before  rejecting  them.*' 

Tlie  Primary  Schocb  of  France  may  be  divided  in  different  ways,  acooid- 
ing  to  tihe  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  considered.  They  may  be  divided 
into  ichoob  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  order,  according  to  Uie  degree  of  ex- 
tensioQ  or  perfection  to  which  instruction  is  carried ;  they  may  be  divided  into 
those  kept  by  Individuals  and  those  kept  by  associations,  and  particularly  by 
the  brotherhood  of  charity ;  they  may  also  be  divided  according  to  the  system 
of  teaching  adopted  in  them,  and,  lastly,  into  gratis  and  paying  schools. 

In  the  ioUowmff  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  Uie  University 
of  France,  Including  all  tihe  Primary  Schools,  for  the  year  1816,  and  certainly, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
condition  in  which  the  public  instruction  then  was : — 

Academiea, 
Faculties  of  Thedk)gy, 

Do.      of  Law, 

Do,      of  Ifedidne, 

Bo.       of  Sciences, 

Do.       of  Lettan, 
Boyal  CoDegef, 
CoBegef,    .... 
SecoiMary  Eccletjaatical  Schools, 
InaHtiitkiiie  and  peiwtofis, 

~  '  -        -      22,848 


Students  of  Law,    - 

-    2113 

Do.      of  Medicine, 

4216 

In  Royal  Colleges, 

-     9000 

Other  Colleges,    - 

-     28,000 

Ecclesiastical  Schools, 

-    6238 

In  pensions, 

-      39,628 

In  Pr.  Schools, 

737,869 

Total  of  Scholars, 

826,664* 

Pdnary  Schools, 

Total  of  ErtabUAments,  24,126 

But  riaee  thb  period  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools*  and  scholars  has 
taken  phtee.  In  1816  France  was  but  awakening  from  a  state  of  things  that  did 
not  penult  instnictlon  to  extend  its  fuD  influence.  A  heavy  conscription  had 
drained  off  the  young  men  almoet  before  they  had  time  to  be  educated ;  and  a 
complete  nllltaiy  system  of  government  was  not  likely  to  give  great  enoour- 

•CSmp  J^flil  fBMiU  nr  Pedacation,  ot  I'lnstruetion  publiquM  en  France,  ke,  par  M.  Bas- 
est dasiw  4u  Etadu  sa  CtUtic  Rofol  d€  Charlemagne. 
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ngciuenl  lo  societies,  tvhiMO  sole  aliJBct  waa  Ihe  promoUon  of  knonlcJge. 
l'>aln  B  mpjd  succeastoa  of  gtenl  uul  woiulcrful  events,  tbe  minds  of  men  bud 
been  kept  In  ■  state  or  fcnni-nt  Ihut  was  never  allowed  to  mbfiide,  till  it  laflt,  a 
general  |ieace  having  arrived,  tlje  neceuaity  and  advantages  ol' t'ducation  became 
more  appBreiit  from  tbe  Burplua  of  inhabitants,  who  were  (hrown  upon  Ihcir 
CDunlry  by  Ihe  want  of  miUlary  employment.  Already,  In  tbe  year  1830,  llie 
nrograssof  Inltructiaa  was  manifest.    It  hasbcenseen  that  in  1815  ti 
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1,0T0,B00,  being  an  increase  of  833,131  in  the  short  space  ot  ux  veai 

Tbere  is  little  fear  of  public  oduealioii  nolimprovias.wlien  Ihe  head  of  pub- 
He  Instruction  is  heard  (o  pronounce  such  words  as  Uicsc : — ■  There  is  on  in- 
struction necesMry  to  all  men ;  it  consists  of  the  elements  of  religion  and 
monlily,  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  present  stale 
of  existence  is  one  ttiat  can  be  neithec  happy  nomell  regulated,  except  when 
this  knowledge  is  possessed  by  mnn.'  It  is  lo  bo  hoped  that  5iture  Grand 
Masters  may  ihink  and  speak  in  the  same  spirit,  and  then  there  will  be  Utile 

Dy  documents  published  in  1919,  the  population  of  France  was  averaged  at 
20,2IT,'I65,  and  that  portion  of  it  attending  schools,  at  1,130,00,  being  pretty 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  tnoniy  five.  Since  Ihen,  however,  up  la  tlic 
present  day,  the   proportion  has  been  ^dually  increasing,  and  may  now  bo 


been  011^  still  are  under  the  direction  and  charge  of  tlie  brotherhood  anil  : 

bood  of  chari^, — an  association  that  demands  from  all  the  warmest  admiration 
for  the  devoledness  and  usefulness  of  its  memhers  in  advancing  the  work  ni 
benevoleoco  :  but  the  very  nature  of  its  inatilutions  prevented  these  schools 
from  tioing  distributed  equally  over  the  country,  and  consequently  rendered 
them  less  generally  userul  than  could  have  been  wlnhed. 

It  almost  always  happened  that  they  were  found  abundantly  in  towns,  but 
very  seldom  in  v^lagcs,  hamlets,  and  retired  parts  of  the  country,  where  char- 
ity sebooli  were  most  needed.  This  arose  very  much,  as  abculy  saiil.  fioin 
tnevtature  of  the  institutions  themselves ;  but  it  was  also,  in  a  great  nieosuri', 
owing  to  the  expense  of  maintaing  them.  The  scholars,  no  doubt,  were  ndmit- 
ted  gratis  i  hut  their  ordinary  current  eipcnses  came  upon  the  mnnicipal  reve- 
nues, and  as  these  expenses  were  often  con^dentble,  an  expenditure  was  una- 
voidably incurred,  which  a  town  of  some  size  alone  could  aUbrd.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  of  late  years  introduced 
inio  France,  and  which  has  been  making  such  rapid  prosress,  does  not  posse»< 
Ihr.'C  ilt'advsntaees,  or  docs  so  at  least  in  a  very  slirbt  degree.  gclioul.i  upon 
thl<  piinpi|>lc,  it  is  said,  may  be  eBiablbhcd  any  where ;  ihey  require  a  very 
trilling  cxpi'iuc,  and  have  an  additional  superiority  over  the  charily  schools, 
in  developing  more  readily  the  moral  qualitioaaf  tlie  mind,  and  communicatini; 
irith  more  cose  and  taplJlly  the  elements  of  knowkidge  to  all  classes  and  all 

r.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  share  of  tbe  good  done  of  late  ycats,  in 
education  of  the  poor,  has  arisen  (hmi  Ihe  introduction  of  the  system  of 
Diulual  Instruction.  It  is  a  system  tliat  has  advanced  with  tho  most  rapid  pro- 
grew  in  every  department  of  France,  where  It  has  gained  ground,  Ihougli  in 
seine  it  luu  done  so  to  a  greater  eitenl  than  In  othen.    llie  society  of  ete- 

•  Th»«Vi1«n  sT  muluil  inMruciim  hnn  fpakn  orii  but  a  Dadifieuiiin  of  iliai  m  bkII 
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^  hMtriirtlan,  whose  laboun  in  establialiiiig  a  ssrstem  of  primary  educa- 

tiflo  flhii^boat  the  ktngdom  have  been  so  great  aod  so  succesnul,  has  always 
l^fif  Bjiffiifc  ftiMB  on  the  advantages  and  superiority  of  this  method,  and,  condd- 
eriiw  il  Am  todehr  has  done  (or  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  is  certeinly  entitled 
to  flie  WMBieat  pnue  of  die  most  inveterate  enemies  of  mutual  instruction,  as 
liBring  at  last  iiibodiioed  what,  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  numerous 
lawiinad  attempted*  but,  fiom  insufficiency  and  defect  of  method,  without 
iocCTSff,  a  gsneral  system,  namely,  d  elementary  instruction  for  the  poorer 
daMsofsod^. 

W^e,  far  a  length  of  thne,  other  nations  possessed  a  population  well  and 
Mbcially  hMtnieled,  France,  so  much  before  them  in  many  other  respects,  re- 
mainsd  hi  this  one  point  fitf  behmd.  The  great  bulk  of  her  population  was 
ptopged  hi  i^ionBee ;  tlie  impulse,  however,  when  given,  was  not  long  of 
Mug  unlvenally  UAU  *od  the  reproach  that  was  once  juaUy  made  against  her 
no  longer  eitats^  The  foUowins  figure,  copied  from  a  pamphlet,  published  by 
one  of  tlw  Secvetiiles  of  die  Society,  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  schools  of 
mntoal  liMitoictfail  Crmh  VB16  to  1819  inclusive  : 


ISli. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


to 


Bui  dto  Heaingi  of  edocadon  are  not  confined  to  children  alone.  Those  who 
I  up  to  manhood  in  ignorance  are  enabled,  b^  a  system  of  this  nature, 
die  advantages  of  an  education  neglected  m  their  yonth.  Into  the 
Vnmet  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  been  introduced  by  M. 
Appsffty  and  die  benefiti  that  have  arisen  from  it  are  visible.  Many  regiments 
BOW  pwaess  a  sdiool  founded  upon,  this  principle  ;  and  many  officers  of  hi^ 
nnk  and  disdnguished  abilities  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extend 
tfMir  iwibsffs,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  society  solely  with  this  view.  Most 
of  dto  yeaag  men  now  in  service  luid  been  brought  up  at  a  period  when  edu- 
catfoa  HI  Fbnee  was  held  as  but  <tf  secondary  importance,  and  had  indeed  been 
called  to  «Bis  whilst  yet  children.  But  many  are  making  up  at  present  for 
*^  1  had  foimeily  been  despised  or  overlooked.  The  want  of  histmction 
Ml  bo  kit  daring  the  bustle  and  thoughtlessness  of  a  military  life ;  but 
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«hM  dbtblcd  by  diMtM,  or  mlircil  ironi  lenrlce,  Ihcn  it  U  that  *ll  iha  ailvMl- 
ijiawol  lui  eirly  etiucaiian  will  ba  felt,  knd  tfaa  cuno  of  ignoruuM:  will  be 

'     Bftlii 1  wbM  it  ii  loo  lata  10  remove  ll. 

£b  As  tilvoeauw.  bowDTor,  of  mutual  Instruclloa  be  numrnnu,  il*o|iponeaU 
WtPOl  !<■*  powerful;  audit  ha>  bean  raid  of  iMo  that  (he ll|jiiial«r  ol'  IIm  )n- 
tariar  ba*  ahown  tumwlf  decidedly  hostile  to  the  syatom.  The  clergy,  too, 
have  •ircnuiiutly  oppoaed  iu  piogmu,  and  luvo  smw  » ta,  in  som*  eai««,  u 
by  their  iallueiico  to  aboUsb  aeveral  achogls  in  which  the  edupltion  waa  coii- 
ductod  upoD  this  principle.  Aa  opposiliou  ot  thialiind,  U*  tho  )yileai  bo  a  aood 
oai,  will  not,  it  U  probable,  da  much  harm.  It  may  be  checked  tot  »  £ne. 
but  it*  auperiority,  if  it  be  auperior,  will  soon  appear ;  in  wliich  case,  it  la  like- 
ly, tlua  oppoaitioa  will  nUfaec  prove  beneficial  ihaD  otlierwlae  tu  In  extaoakiti. 
In  die  capital,  tho  Primary  Scboolt,  ;;eDer^ly  faking,  may  be  divided  inio 
■cboab  of  charity  and  Khsolc  of  mutual  iosiniction.  The  lunier  of  tbeae 
five  education  to  about  TOOO  children  of  both  aeses,  who  are  taught  reading, 
wiiliiu,  and  aiilhmelic,  Uieoif  Is  alio  wwlng.  Tbc  boy>  UK  under  the  direc- 
tion 01  the  Brotberfaood  of  Clirialiin  Doctrine,  tho  giils  under  that  of  tho  Sl>- 
terhood  of  Charity.  These  schoals  are  illstributetl  pretty  njuklly  llinni|;h<>ilt 
the  twelve  arroodisaoments ;  and  to  mnintoin  them,  it  a  cakulalod  that  an  ex- 
penae  of  12  or  IS  frmca  for  each  indivunl  la  neceanry.  Deiiidea  Ihcao  srhooli, 
there  aro  oslAbliBhed  iu  each  JllairU,  two  primary  aehooU,  one  lor  boya,  the 
other  lor  girl»,  kept  up  at  the  eipeose  of  the  city  of  l*arii,  llio  toaetwraof 
which  receive  a  aalary  of  1200  f(«nca  (£48.)  per  annum,  and  an  tddlliMiai 
■iiin  of  240  (natt  for  the  pui^uc  of  pHxe*. 

The  ■cbool)  of  mutual  inatructlon  In  Iho  capltil  nre  olao  pretty  numennu, 
and  five  initniclion  to  a  conaiderable  number  of  children.  They  are  divided 
into  two  clanea,  the  one  gratuitoua,  the  other  where  a  nnall  sum  of  money  la 
paid.  In  moM  caeea  Iheso  schoub  rtro  luuuded  by  pnvato  Individual],  or  by 
the  society  of  elementary  luilruction. 

STho  following  account  of  the  present  ulata  (I82T)  of  education  in  Franco 
vm  a  Report  of  (ho  Society  far  Klemculnry  Initriicllan,  of  wblcli  niFntioii 
i»  made  on  tlie  preceding  page,  and  of  which  a  full  account  waa  giveu  nt 
page  i>M  of  our  wcond  volume.  Of  the  occuiscy  of  the  bllowina  account 
(hero  can  be  no  doubt.  Iu  the  minda  of  Ihoao  nbo  u*  Mquolntod  with  tlio  fact, 
that  the  above  aoclety  numben  tmoiiff  Iu  moat  itctlva  and  reaponslbte  mom* 
ben,  auch  men  u  Ue  Gerando  ud  Laiwrdo,  aod  hu  pursued  Ita  boncficeni  la- 
bours for  twelve  yean,  iiot  witliout  a  jcaloua  walcMilncu  knd  a  ■ysIomaUe 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  those  wtio  dread  the  coniequences  of  ^neiul  edu- 
cation and  pi^uliu  improvenicnt,] 

It  is  with  profound  repot,  that,  out  of  Tliirty  one  Milliona  Sii  hundred 
TiKiuaand  iuhabitanli  of  n-anca.  we  lind  from  rittecn  to  Slutecn  MiUnns  who 
can  noithor  road  nor  write.  Four  MilUona  Kivo  hundred  lliouaiid  children 
nut  of  ^x  Mllllaitf,  that  Is  (o  <ay,  piecisoly  three  fourths  of  dHMe  who  are  of 
an  la  be  admitted  into  tho  Schoola,  arc  deprived  ol  evuy  kind  of  education. 
^l  ll  true  this  ilcplonblo  want  i*  very  uneouidiy  felL  In  some  Deparimeota 
of  the  tiorth  atid  the  cut,  tho  number  of  cliildren  who  attend  the  Schools  may 
be  one  tonlh  of  the  popuhtioD ;  while  in  otlierc.  It  ia  not  more  than  the  two 
bundred  and  twenty  ninth  part.  This  deplorable  neglect,  which  .might  bo 
■uppoBod  only  lo  apply  to  a  barbarous  eouuiry,  i>  to  be  found  in  Qto  heart  of 
Franco.  Our  fruitful  and  imUiog  provinces  of  the  south,  which,  during  the 
darkneas  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  for  along  time  and  rekindled  first 
among  us  lho«e  sparks  of  aacred  fire,  are  now  moM  backward  iu  knanWge. 
Traa*i.  London  MU.  &eg.  tranter.  ChrUHaa  Sptttater, 
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F^ram  the  Third  Jlnnual  Report,  made  JSTov.  12, 1827. 

[Continued  from  page  69.] 

The  itate  of  the  Female  High  School  next  claims  our  attention.  Tliis  branch 
of  the  iostitutioQ  is  equally  calculated  by  its  value  and  importance  to  awaken 
Ofir  S¥mpithies  and  regard.  The  school  was  first  opened  in  February,  1826, 
and  the  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  evinced,  that  it  had  au<q>iciously 
commenced,  and  that  the  monitorial  system  had  been  applied  to  it  witli  the 
himplest  iQCceflB. 

llie  three  departments  of  this  school  have  at  present  359  scholars.  The 
fntrodoctory  department  has  150  scholars,  and  is  under  the  iiutruction  of  a 
principal  and  two  assistants.  All  the  scholars  in  this  department  are  tau^lit 
epeIlfal|^  readhuct  and  sewing ;  77  of  tlic  girls  arc  taught  aritlimctic  with  ta1)lcs ; 
54  wriwg  on  slates ;  96  writing  on  paper ;  67  geography,  and  28  marking  on 
linen.  Tnis  department  includes  all  the  smaller  children,  who  commence  here 
with  the  first  nidiments  of  knowledge ;  and  the  docility,  order,  neatness,  emu- 
latkn,  aspiring  hopes,  and  infantine  vivacity  which  are  displayed  in  this  school, 
cannot  but  ezdte  emotions  of  tenderness  and  solicitude. 

in  the  junior  department  there  are  100  scholars,  and  this  department  is 
governed  by  a  prin^al  and  two  assistants. 

AD  the  piqdls  attend  to  spelling,  reading,  definitions,  writing,  geography, 
ose  of  maps  and  globes,  mental  and  mechanical  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
Hnear  drawing,  arc  needle  work.  There  is  a  select  class  of  30  that  study 
history. 

Some  of  the  trustees  have  very  frequently  witnessed  the  progress  of  the 
pnpDs  in  fids  department  Tlieir  penmanship  is  generally  excellent,  and  their 
knowk^;e  of  neocraphy  and  the  use  of  maps  extensive,  simple,  and  accurate. 
The  efficacy  m  the  monitorial  system  is  visible  and  most  beneficial,  and  the 
intelligence  which  the  young  scholars  display,  and  their  admirable  order,  neat- 
ness, and  discipline,  do  honour  to  the  teachers  and  to  their  own  industry'. 

In  the  senior  department,  over  which  IMiss  Stai-r  presides  witli  a  capacity 
and  fidelity  fliat  entitle  her  to  the  highest  respect,  there  arc  at  present  105 
scholars  instructed  by  the  principal  and  two  assistants.  The  studies  in  tliis 
department  aze  (Ustribated  in  the  following  manner. 

All  of  them  are  taught  grammar,  composition,  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
neariy  all  of  them  pursue  aritlmietical  studies,  reading,  geography,  history, 
writing,  map  drawii^,  spelling  with  definitions,  and  derivations,  needle  work 
and  drawiitf.  Fourteen  of  them  are  taught  book  kee])ing  with  single  entry ; 
20  read  Bla&'s  lectures ;  8  Alison  on  taste  ;  16  classical  biography ;  4  of  them 
•stnuiomir ;  and  there  is  a  class  of  20  young  ladies  who  have  gone  through  a 
system  ov  botany. 

The  suceese  of  the  studies  of  the  young  ladies  in  this  department,  and  tho 
specimene  of  their  industry,  talents,  and  taste  are  admirable.  They  form  a 
beentUbl  exliniition  of  tiie  powers  of  the  female  mind.  And  when  we  consider 
the  entire  coDeetion  of  upwards  of  359  scholars  in  this  female  sominary,  and 
the  nature,  Tariety,  and  progress  of  their  studies,  that  man's  heart  must  l>o 
made  of  rerr  Impencttable  materials,  who  is  not  cheered  and  delighted  with 
tile  eoatemptition  of  such  a  spectacle.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we 
were  to  eonilder  female  education  as  calculated  merely  to  render  ladies  useful 
and  agMflttUe  ■■  companions  in  domestic  life.  That  is  undoubte<!ly  one  im- 
portsnt  ofafect  But  it  has  a  higher  and  nobler  purpose :  the  best  and  most 
dmafale  lessons,  and  the  most  happy  direction  which  the  youtliful  nnnd  re- 
ceives, li  fiom  the  mother.  It  is  her  task  to  inspire  her  sons  with  the  earliest 
lore  of  knowledge,  to  teach  them  the  precepts  of  religion,  the  charities  of  life, 
the  mieeiiee  of  vice,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  a  just  and  honourable 
ambiHoa.   Lfsttms  flowing  liom  sudb  a  source,  enforced  by  the  most  pathetic 
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cxhorttthmt  anil  the  biUiUal  «x«iDplo.  art  moM  Ukely  to  W  tMUtelMMlf  ■ 
WdciI,  ind  lo  furvli-o  if  they  da  not  niilivly  coiitrul  the  tumulU  of  ih*  |^ 
(Imu  Mid  the  conOicbi  of  Uik  wortH.  In  uiin  vivtr,  thorprucv,  m  wtU  iP 
many  ol)i<in.  llifi  roiualo  mIkkiI  Ik  nalitloil  la  tlia  niMl  kcdve  tal  mfciij 
Inmign ,  hy  ill  well  wl>h«n  to  tbe  honour  *ad  pTMfirrtty  of  our  ttnuOrf. 

iMriKT  acHgoLS  m  ratLADELPBlA. 
We  \am  mora  Ihui  once  alluded  lo  the  phtlanthrapy  eiercind  in  Ihv  m- 

Uhliilimviil  i>r  tli.-i>  iiil,iri[  -■ULliiiiri.-a.     Tin'  lii'Mi-fHiiil  rflefb"  of  thU  bcncva- 


tiiii>..,  I    .  ::,j,  Hrlure  ..f  H. 

pr,-..  .  I-  ■'.    .,.-.,l>.y  l«(. 

Til..-.  ...    :.- ..I  ii...  ,.;.  ,-,,,..    .|..l   iiii^Tfitinj;  rinhH  In 

ourrilv,  1.111)- 111-  Kr.ii .1  !■>    iWiIiik   rl.i-    Inf^.m   Si-lii..!   ia  Chester  Slrccl. 

Nfvor  ilid  w«  -ire  nuch  i  collocUan  of  ronii-ly,  InielU^al  >ad  happy  UiUc 
ttcct,  ta  tboio  prnwnlcd  to  ua  at  Ihat  inililulkin  vutentay  :  and  wtut  add*  to 
(ho  lympalhy  awakRiMd  In  ihelr  bcbalf,  it  (bo  nflectlon  that  Uwy  are.  fur  the 
BWM  part,  tbe  ofbpriiiB  ot  mtsbrtuiM— tbe  helpleai  objeeis  of  tdvenlly  and 
lut^ect.  The  name*  of  ono  hundred  and  wvMty  children  are  enlered  upnn 
flie  books  of  the  eohoiit,  of  whirh  about  on*  hundred  and  fifteen  ivpilarly  al- 
~     *    "  *^  milivdaadfifteenchlldf«ndaU;krploutoftho*tr     ~  -   '   ' 


a  wide  floUl  U  op«n  In  which  to  exteiU  time  boneltU. 

The  deporlinrnt  of  ihr  leachora  appeare  to  be  klnl  and  alK-cl 
modoof  jnstnicrlion  oavel  ai "" 


ite,  andOio 
^I  ami  will  wlapled  to  Um  caparity  uf  ihv  in&nt  pupiU, 
irno  in  reium  yum  re^y  and  craicftil  oheillenco.    The  tt>ic\iIationa  and  «n- 
oral  managviupiil  uf  tlw  loalttnikm.  k^cdi  also  to  bo  well  adapted  u  Out  object 

Tbpar«nl«  in  ■IraltonMciiTumilanrr*,  who  ate  under  the  ttHoailly  oTitainit 
out  10  worti.aitd  laavlns  younc  chibln-n  at  liame  in  the  eaie  of  other  rlillilren, 
II  mU'l  >v  A  vi-ry  GtMi  ii'JIrltii  lina<r  ihnt  dudnic  IIi>'m  iil>i>'<i<'i-,  ihi  ir  ii-iuler 
e^'IMii.  . -lint,  and  retiimml  t»  Hi<-:  '■        ''inrlit 

tafh:  i  til- Incalculable:  Itinl'i  \,.'^ 

far  III  .iMrca  vre  have  runnin  '  .-■■i*. 

■utt  ij.  .'.ihelbwar  eaDdldaii'>  >.  ..i->n[ 

eorr.-,  ii  .  iii-iMliiry.     Thetv  will  1>r  -..i.  iniiion, 

fiirtrhole  ii<-i];li)>"iii'li<'0'ti  are  endaogirrd  by  leuriiig  >'t>il.lLi'ii  in  i'liiir|[e  of 
houfca  nDeeanrily  coiklaialnK  Tire. 

Adai  nliat  wo  We  atatml,  wo  ncvil  not  add,  that  we  Ihlnk  well  of  tliii 
charity.  It  1)  a  plou*  and  bcuovolvnt  one.  and  Well  d«ai)rv)ii|[  )il|^  and  »- 
peclal  hrour.  It  it,  tbcrerare,  with  ragiel  wo  loam,  that  it*  fundi  arr  inailc- 
anal*  to  in  preeent  wanli ;  and  the  managen,  moreover,  thioli  it  e"»ntlal  tliji 
mil  oalahllahmeDt  ahould  lie  extended  «  a*  to  IVinush  a  arhooi  for  enlotinvl 
children.  An  appeal  to  our  fellow  ciliteni.  wo  know,  woitld  not  be  niad<^  In 
r»iii.~Philad*lfiiit  Atiuin. 

(Tbe  foltawlnf  paragraph  la  from  WaUi'a  National  OausUe.] 

Vi't  rpjnlre  |n  Iram  that  (he  biindcra  and  patrona  of  tbe  In  rxnx  School 
whirh  wa>  lalftv  (MtatilinhM  In  thia  city,  have  much  rvamti  to  ronrratiilale 
tbewif  Ive*  on  the  elfocla  of  their  beuerolenlenlorpriiw,  (ireal  lir.nellt  laaal- 
roady  been  frit  by  tbo  poor  parenu  of  the  chiMnn,  who  are  lellned  ot  (ho 
can  of  them  diulnR  uieir  boura  of  neeeaeary  labour.  Some,  wlra  cnleiUin 
pr^udieM  aninst  tbo  plan,  have  idxudy  acknowlodfced  the  alcoal  advantaRO 
reniMnn  boUi  M  thorn  erid  tbeir  ol^>tiog.  Uore  attention  U  paid,  in  thii 
■chool,  li>  the  liealth,  eouJittt,  uwl  morals  «(  tit*  Utter,  than  cin  be  ([inn  at 
Ihelr  lioine*.  A  •liiKle  >ialt  to  Iho  innilution,  would  eoniinee  any  humiM  ob- 
•>Tt  er  a(  (he  iinngih  of  Iti  rUms  lo  public  notice  and  patmaaice. 
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A  mMllng  of  ths  Bcmid  ^  Oreraeen  was  held  on  (he  lOtfa  Januuy,  in  tha 
SeoaU  Qiambcr>  at  which  his  Excclleacy  the  Crovenior  presided.  Raporta 
wen  (utiniltted  by  Mverat  committees.  The  Governor,  as  chairman  of  the 
mnmitlc*  fcr  inakiiig  the  uinaal  Fall  visitatian  of  the  College,  presented  the 
i^ttt  of  that  committee.  It  was  italed  among  other  Ihinga  in  this  report,  that 
the  MOinlnae  attended  to  the  duties  asilKned  to  them  on  the  161h  of  October 
ImI  Hilt  A*  mocti  tben  submitted  to  them  from  all  tho  departments  of  the 
lueilliillmi.  AinlMad  MtiafaetDry  evidence  of  the  ^ncral  e;ood  order,  diligence, 
Ud  pnfllieiKy  of  the  students — that  no  disorder  had  occurred  fincc  the  last 


B  RMienl  diipodtlon  had  been  manifested  (o  make  tho  beit  im- 
miTeiMltt  efflaMiUld  to  pay  faithful  regard  to  the  requisitions  of  authority. 
ne  cewwMlee  ilee  attandsd  an  eihibiliou  of  tho  members  of  tho  Senior  and 
Jmier  dueci.  Item  irUtA  tbey  derived  assurances  or  the  talents,  clanic  tasl«, 
uidlteNrjelMainaBtBof  Iboae  who  had  parts  assigned  them  lor  iho  occasion. 
71w7  Dotnsd  trlth  particular  commendation  an  improremcnl  In  the  style  of 
eloenlioii,  whleli  (her  ny  was  clear,  distinct,  and  impressive. 

Tie  bMid  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
in  (dace  of  the  late  UeuL  Oovemor  Phillips.  The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Winlhrop 
wMdected. 

Jbport  made  by  the  Preiidenl  and  FeUoici  to  the  Beard 
qf  Overietrt,  ai  their  lait  meeting. 

Habvard  College,  Jan.  IT,  182S. 
7b  lh«  BonuvraUe  andBtrerend  the  Board  of  Overteeri. 

llabieemoof  ^  CoUen  having  been  much  lessened  duriaf;  a  few  years  past, 
by  the  dbcoatiiHUiiee  (^  the  annuu  grant  of  tcD  (haustind  dollars  ftoiii  the  State, 
•H  by  edtM  tMieea,  aerenl  imporlant  chaoecB  in  tho  iiianagemcnt  of  its  pe- 

""* — "  '~ — "~  ' *^ —  '' — '-'  ""v  the  Corponilion.     Somo  of  thcso  have 

'in  of  the  Boanl  of  Ovcraccni.     Hut  the 


Coipantiaa  Mk  letre  dow  to  sahmit  a  atalemenl  of  tlie 
derUiatdMlr  ciDorian  and  oi 

-      -      dwphlnot  ^    „  . 

a,  nich  has  been  lately  much  exceeded,  Iho  Corporation 


azisn  and  operatian,  as  parts  of  a  system,  may  be  i .. 

B  tba  plain  obligation  of  brin|;ing  (he  expcoHOH  of  the  Col. 


fcond  %  BMtlve  far  Ntrenclunenl  in  the  conviction  that  it 
to  rcdnee  tke  newnr  expenses  of  tho  students. 

In  wofiamll)' with  ne  advice  of  the  Overseers,  as  Profc9sor«liip!<  became 
vMUt,  diey  Jun  been  united  with  others,  or  their  duties  assigned  (o  other 
ilafMU  tiueoll ;  lad  In  every  such  case,  the  amount  paid  to  one  Pmlessor  has 
beenM*«d.  He  University  Professor  uT  Metaphysics  has  been  clioseo  Alford 
nofe*M«r,eBd  i*  to  pcrbnn  all  his  fomicr  duties,  excepting  xuch  as  were  deem- 
-*--t  wMithesl '       •  


le  statutes  of  the  (bundor,  which  latlcr  have  been  v 
limed  to  the  naTeaar  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

jTba  Univenilj  ProGMKn  of  Greek  has,  in  like  manner,  Iicon  cboacn  Eliot 
trof  Or«M.  The  instruction  in  Lnlin  formerly  given  by  Iho  University 
X  of  that  language.  Is  now  given  by  the  ProreSMir  of  Hebrew  and  other 

1 1 J  y,g  dulias  of  the  University  Profassor  of  Mathcmaties 

imned  by  the  Hoilis  Prnfetuwr  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 

^ ,_,,_dtheTuton  in  that  departnienl.    And  tliua  all  the  four  Uni- 

vWBlj  Profesnnhlps,  theme,  of  which  tho  salaries  were  paid  wholly  nul  of  the 
manl  funds  of  the  College,  are  abolished.  Tlie  above  nienlioned  officers 
n»ve  cooscnted  to  perform  Uie  new  duties  thus  ass'gncd  (o  (hem,  allhouf(h  (ha 
C^petaUoB  do  not  allow  them  any  addilionni  cotnpcnMilion.  In  (his  respect 
thej  hen  varied  frem  the  former  usage  of  llie  CollFKe  Government,  which 
wutonantaddlUoaal  pay,  whenever  new  services  were  anlted  of  any  officer 
»(  Ihe  Cdlege.    But  tbey  are  of  opinion,  that  the  salaries  allowed  to  the  Pro- 


MmUI  lauDuea, 
•n  MoiriiMto  be  p< 
nl  PhUoeopbjr,  end 


I2i 


iwMHfh^  UM0U1  If  ot;  vaamsjarmi  m.  matsquam 

ikam  wtkmiti   Intn-  tntii  tuimnh  » ibir  msrmx  %£  ikK 

«Mkiitt»  ul  Ufvf  ti!  tilt;  Ciilk)s«^  ofieoK.  Ibr 

iy  .lauHHtntL. 

Hat  tiift.  ysm  liSft.  «  {:nni  w  luaAsr  if 
-llir  ^fmntUnuL,  mm!  id'  xmv  imuknid 

TUsr  TvvMMMir  ui  ilnr  Ciilk;^  ia»  dMnhiid 


<Ui  litt:  awMfnaitiit  of  "fiir  laat  2irrni|: 
iBfvruHntkOfttii  bf  tbt  riwimfj  ami  «hibu  iit: 


iEi«r«ar  ^m  Mf    i^fmrnefv  MfHrndk  ftp  Ife  €%  Hi—ii^  fcii  Wk, 


ittr 


r  ,rt  jltiiHi.  rf--  .k'llim.  i^^H-iU*"  Hiitt— fc-i£  *■ 
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«fit  gC  dw  tUBw.  Parenb,  wbo,  having  been  highly  oducatod  IbcmMivci  aie. 
thrt-fr*!  canbls  of  brdng  tUs  eduMtiiHi  of  tUalr  own  cbildreu ; — pitreuUi 
wbMB  pecwdujr  abUity  eiublci  Ihem  la  educate  Ihoir  chililren  at  privale 
whfffflt;  or  who,  by  dobietlie  inatruetioD,  are  >bia  h>  lid  thelt  advuiceQnDt  in 
die  paoHe  felwaU,  will,  for  the  ino*l  part,  enjoy  the  whole  privilege.  In  form, 
JtSM^be  (aneral;  built  will  be,  infut,  Dxcluuive.  Tlie  eound  principle, 
■yon  Ihi*  ndijeeb  Meini  to  be,  that  Ihe  ataodaid  of  public  education  ahould  be 
taieed  to  Ae  gtttteA  dadrable  and  practicable  hEifrht,  but  thai  It  should  be  ef- 
fitcled  by  nUig  tiia  atudard  of  oiu  comnum  achoob. — Bottun  Com.  Uatettt. 

EDUCATION  IN   KEW-TOBE. 

ton,  diKvtreti  „ 

n  Tuetday,  January  1,  ISitl. 


E  the  adoption  of  mcanuren  to  ndiiu  tlic  standanl  of  in- 

I  Hi  object!  and  la  elevate  (he  qualilicutiona  audtslcnljof 

Stine'  kenyi — ■  lo  aolicil  your  ultenlion  to  the  two  cxlreinui 

.. . i  U^iot  aiul  the  lowest :   And  thin  I  do,  in  order  to  promole 

the  collivalloa  of  IhMe  whom  uHture  has  gifted  with  gcniiu,  but  to  wliom  for- 
taliieliBi  ileaied  the  meaiw  of  education.  Let  it  be  our  ambition  (and  no 
aMbillducan  beiMnlaud«ble,)lodispenMi  to  the  obscure,  Ihe  poor,  the  hum- 
ble, the  fHendkaa,  and  the  deprcMed,  the  power  of  rising  (o  uscfuJncss,  and 
aequlriiw  diatinclliHi. 

Wilh  udi  view,  provision  might  be  made  for  (he  graluitaiiH  aducalion  in  our 
eoUeses,  of  youlh  eminent  for  the  talentH  they  have  dinilayed,  and  the  virtues 
they  have  cultivated  in  the  subordinate  scniinariui'.  This  wnuM  call  into  ac- 
tivity all  the  faeulliei  of  genius,  all  Ihc  eflbits  of  indust/y.  all  llie  incctitivea  lo 
amtalleo,  and  all  the  motlvea  lo  entecpnse,  and  place  tlie  merits  of  (ranscend- 
ant  intellect  on  a  level  at  leaat  with  the  bcUUous  claims  of  tbrlunc  and  an- 


ir  for  common  schoals:  i(  rclici 

tbipring,  softens  Ihu  brow  of  care,  aud  l)j;hlciu  llio 
liaDd  of  labos.  Mora  efflcacious  In  reachhig  (he  heart  than  tlio  licail.  In  Im- 
piovlng  tha  tanpar  flMD  the  Intellect,  i(  has  been  eminciiUy  useful  In  laying 
the  faundtlloa  of  sood  ftelinea,  good  principles,  and  good  liabits. 

An  lastildlioiiaf  lUf  Undhaiilieen,  if  I  am  riehtly  inbmied,  exUblixliod  in 
a  neli^bottrlnr  d^,aitdaomeeiemplBry  ladies  in  New-Vork,  have,  with  that 
cbaraclerfMic  banavotenea  which  (arms  t)ic  brighten  jewel  in  the  female  char- 
aeter,  devoted  (baaaatves  and  Ihelr  merited  iufluencc  lo  this  Inealimable  ob- 
jert.  Whenever  nch  wlvocates  lor  nii<^li  iiwtitutlonH  appear,  tlicy  are  eiitilletl 
to  the  moit  liberal  benelacttona  from  Individuals,  and  the  most  ample  cntlow- 
nenti  from  the  pubUc.  Benevolence  animates  their  liuarts,  and  charity 
gorena  (beir  Uvw.'  AlboHy  JUv. 


BD0C1TIOK  IK  rEirA$YI.VANIA. 
AvM  the  MetMoge  of  Oovemor  HkaUe. 
*  VMher  we  tegaid  edncatlon  in  its  probable  inlluenee  ivon  the  stability  of 
our  five  lepablican  govemmcnls,  or  as  it  may  contribute  tosudal  and  irkllvldual 
ha^ae«,He(iuallydeiterTe>t)ie  earnest  ami  unremittcdadentiooof  llunc  who 
are  hononrcd  with  the  high  trust  of  providing  fur  the  public  welfare.  If  tlie 
etdlMof  the  node nlaDdiug,  and  the  heart  be  uutirely  neglected,  iu  early  life, 


(t  ti  gre>[  roBWHi  lo  (ear  that  evil  ptopcnsilics  will  lake  ruot,  where,  with 
fpar  dtodptiiK,  there  luighl  hue  been  ■  rich  barvost  of  UKfulncM  uul  wortb. 
A  kitDwIed^  or  our  li^ts  uid  n  *ense  of  our  dulies,  ■  jiul  mlimtu  of  the 
vttue  of  the  bleasjni^  we  eijay,  and  mt  hibilud  dedro  lo  prenive  them,  am 
the  irhoIcKimo  fruits  of  that  good  >md,  whlrh  it  la  the  objccl  utd  nlih  ihn  ^^ 
votir  of  PtTi*idonc«,  (he  cOect  of  inomi  ukd  intellectual  inslructioD  to  iniplanl.' 
'  Until  the  difficulties.  In  the  way  of  a  genenil  plan  of  edoeiitbni  lor  all. 
which  have  hitherto  hrcu  found  iaauperahlo,  be  OTeicome,  It  will  be  lii  the 
pownr,  as  it  baa  always  been  in  acconlaoco  with  the  diaposilfan  nf  Ihe  le^da- 
luie,  Id  allbid  ■  Uboml  aid  to  the  ctartiona  of  public  apiritcil  eod  benevolaDl 
ciOxtDs.' 


EDUCATION   IN   MABTHND. 

Wo  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  first  Annual  Reporl  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Ipslruclion  In  Maryland,  In  ttia  Le^aluiw  nf  that  Slate.— 
made  on  the  Slat  December  ISST.  It  la  a  pamphletof  canajderable  riar^  and 
waarvdenrousof  doin);  full  jiullce  to  its  contents.  Wo  resret,  Iherefare.  Ihut 
i(  came  to  hand  too  lale  for  our  pnUMnt  No, ;  hut  we  sImTI  ^*e  copiaua  ex- 
Iractn  from  it.  Id  our  next.  Bewdea  the  details  of  leeisUlive  enacImenMl 
contiina  some  vary  valuable  directions  for  common  aenools,  which  we  think 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readon. 


\VORKS    »N    THE    DBCARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Murray's  Englibh  tiiannimr  Simplified ;  Oosignoil  to  f&ciliUic 
the  study  or  the  KuglUh  Language:  Compiehondiug  llie  Rules 
end  Principles  of  ^gliah  Gnunmnr,  illustrated  by  A{)proptiaie 
Exercises.  To  whioK  is  added  a  Scries  ot  Questions  for  Exuni- 
inalion.  Abridged  for  tlie  use  of  Schools.  By  AHnti  FiakrAu- 
ihor  of  Adaiiis'  Latui  ntammar  Simplilicd.  Hallowdl ;  Glazier 
&.  Co.     1824.     Bvo.  pp.  173. 

llih  woik  ha*  several  vubublo  recominoiidallan*  a*  a  achool  book.  Il  adlii-rei 
lo  the  text  of  Mumy.  tvlib  Ktrid  lidellty  in  all  usontlal  points :  il  prcsrnix 
die  crammar  and  the  eiorcisas  ao  judictously  Intorminicled.  that  the  Irunur 
aeqiSrti*  at  once  a  Ibearolic  and  a  pracUeal  knowledge  of  grammar,  uul  ilous 
not  undorgo  the  labour  of  commiltlnjC  Id  memoiy  what  ho  duca  uol  fully  under- 
■taod,  or  what  he  cannot  apply :  the  eHcnUala  an  dnwu  out  fiom  (he  varinui 
contents  of  pagca  and  ehapton,  and  ars  placed  piominontly  bebro  llie  learner, 
widi  the  advuilige  of  familiar  and  Ibonmfh-eolnti  application,  in  copious  illw. 
tiatlons:  the  minor  delaiU  anil  the  comparaUvoIy  abstruse  parta  of  ipnunuiar. 
are  arranged  in  tlie  form  of  Iccturea,  which  arc  attended   with  appnipiiute 

Thn  book  is  vitry  compiehetwive ;  ruraiihine,  in  one  cheap  portable  voluine. 
all  that  i>  VDlualile  In  llii;  larger  ^rainmu-  ef  Murray.  This  result  ii  obtained 
by  uieuu  of  an  uuplo  ptfe  and  close  printing.     On  Uic  wbolc,  wo  luiow  of  w> 


itMk  w  wall  adapted  M  (fab,  to  the  objects  of  commMieduntton;  and  we  ihill 
tMhnpj  toleun  thatlhli  bilef  notice  has,  in  any  instiuice,  the  efiect  of  attisct- 
lagSe  ■ttentiiin  of  teuhen  to  ki  uwful  bd  aid  to  their  laboun. 

lPheTeteMhen6DditconTeident,  tlie  use  of  the  '  CaoTeraatknu'  of  Inger- 
■on.  In  tha  fbnnor  an  occasioDal  reading  lessoD,  will  ailbnl  much  pleasure  and 
nMfal  inSmiialiOQ  to  vouog  clajges.  The  >tudy  of  Cardell's  Philosophical 
Tiawa  of  Language,  will  always  prove  ao  aid  to  teachen  who  do  not  follow 
iBpHddTtfae  themrof  anyindiTidual,  but  who  take  p>od  sense  for  (heir  guide, 
■ad  nao  isdwr  to  enlarge  their  Ideaa,  than  to  Ibrm  ■.  syBtem. 

Itli  at  ■  uaeful  practical  manual  for  sehcxiU,  however,  that  we  would  recom- 
mead  flik'i  HinraT  i  and  in  this  departiDeat  of  school  books,  it  seems  tout 
■npeilor  to  any  of  the  vait  number  of  Grammars  now  before  us. 

An  Etymolo^cal  Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Lan- 
gnage  :  containing  the  Radicals  and  DeRnitions  of  Words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  Ditin,  and  French  Languages;  and  all  the  gea- 
en\ly  used  technical  and  Polite  Phrases,  adopted  from  ttie  French 
And  Latin.  By  William  Grimshaw,  Author  of  a  History  of  the 
United  States,  History  of  England,  &.c.  Second  Edition,  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia ;  John  Grigg.  1S26. 
13nio. 

Abooktneh  as  this  might,  it  first  sight,  appear  a  very  desirable  one  for 
fomipan  use,  and,  in  particular,  Eir  such  pupils  as  are  unacquainted  with  tho 
■ndent  Ui^iiag«i.  A  more  attentive  consideratioo,  however,  will  aatisry  le- 
OBclfaigniiDdi  UiatAU  is  not  its  true  use.  A  young  person  leams  little.  If  any 
tUngiTiom  being  Inionned  thai  the  English  word  camp,  for  instance,  Is  derived 
Iran  the  I.afln  word  eoniptw  ;  unlesshc  has  read  enough  of  Latin  to  know  and 
remtmitr  that  coMput  aigidfies  a  plain  or  field.  By  being  taught  srbitr«ri)y 
fiom  the  ficdaoary  the  meaning  of  (he  Latin  word,  he  learns,  Indeed,  a  fact 
iriiIcbheiii«Tmneint>erfi>rfttimc,  but  which  he  cannot  carry  eonslanlly  with 
faim,  to  apply  habltDallv  aod  almost  unconsciously  in  his  daily  reading. 

For  anouar  elMa  M  ptqtils,  however,— for  those  who  know  sooiethiDgof 
tba  language*,  fld«  b  an  excellent  book.  It  enables  (hem  to  apply  to  actual 
pWMM  In  dielr  own  language,  what  (hoy  might  otlicrwise  omit,  or  study  too 
■idbtly  tobaoaAtbylt;  and  it  funushcs  tha  teacher  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
laUM  MltafcetatUy  whether  his  pupils  are  applying  their  etymolo^  as  fast  aa 
they  bar«  U,  and  wbelher  they  are  pursuing  it  as  ^  as  (heir  ability  and  op- 

I,  we  would  recommend  this  volume  to  all  teachers  who 

their  pupils  should  enjoy  every  possible  advantage  for  a  fiiU 
d  a  free  and  eonect  use,  of  the  English  language. 

BOOKS    rOB  CHILDREN. 

Adelaide  Murray,  or  the  Orphan's  Refuge.  By  tho  Author  of 
'  Harriet  and  her  Cousin.'  First  American  Irom  the  third  Edin- 
burgh Edition.  Salem ;  Whipple  and  Lawrence.  1828.  I6mo. 
pp.180. 

Rtflgkiaa  faelb^  of  great  depth  and  fervour  pervades  the  whole  of  this  story ; 
•Bd  die  tnlhdr  iiiaiilBelii  an  earnest  and  anxious  denre  for  the  spiritual  welnre 
•(  the  jiiisig  That  the  derree  of  feeling  excited  by  Iho  perusal  of  the  book 
b  aevw  toe  great,  or  that  11  fi  not  kept  up  too  king  for  the  strength  of  juvenile 
M  but  entertain  a  doubt. 


IZd  notices. 

a  Totunlory  mrf  clieerrul  progress.  It  is  iiiDle  Ino  common  for  mitcra  of  booln 
for  Fliililrcn  to  nppEsI  wiUi  unneccEiiury  forca  nntl  rrpqiitMiey  id  bcling,  when 
prrlinps  a  more  naturut  and  ■  more  pemMient  result  might  Iil-  oblaiiwil,  Ihrougli 
thp  exercise  of  tho  underBtaDdlng.  Thia,  we  lliiiik,  U  cmptiilically  true  of 
Luoha  Inti^ndcd  tor  Ihe  relietou*  Improvement  of  llic  yoiini;, 

Tho  rolunw  betiiro  us,  bowever,  was  designed  apparcnlly  for  irouth  rather 
Ihan  lor  cMMhood,  and  for  tbe  circle  of  genteel  If  not  of  fiuhionablc  life. 

Stories  from  Scriptture  on  an  Improved  Plan.  New  Testament. 
Boston ;  Munroe  and  Francis.  New  Yoric  |  C  S.  Francis.  1827. 
ISmo.  pp.  180. 

Tho  Tolume  correspondinK  to  (liU  aixl  t-jken  from  tlie  Old  Teilnment,  waa 
mentioned  at  p.  752  of  vol.  li.  The  object  iu  tho  sume  in  both— to  provide  for 
childroQ  too  youoB  lo  peruse  the  seripliirea  wilh  ndvnnlagc,  a  urica  of  inlcr- 
cfiting  nanalives  chiefly  hiog^raphical.  These  books  will  be  found  «ery  wrvleu- 
nblo  Id  parents  and  to  Ihe  teachers  of  Sunday  fichofris,  if,  iii  teacliini;  yoou); 
chUdren,  Ihe  atory  la  lold  in  the  teneher  or  parent's  own  wonis ;  Uie  book  be- 
ing used  chiefly  aa  a  ^de  to  tho  oral  narration. 

The  Prize,  or  the  Three  Half  Crowns.  By  the  Author  of  •  Self 
Con<iuc8t.'  Boston ;  Bowles  and  Dearborn.  1827.  ]8mo.  pp. 
112. 

The  design  of  thia  story  is  eiceedingly  good,  and  the  result  highly  farour. 
nhle  lo  Juvenile  inmrovement.  In  the  couise  of  the  narrative,  huwtvcr,  the 
virtues  of  Ihe  Ultle  heroine,  Ihou^  aiiparcntly  volnnlaiy,  are  not  unfrequeiilly 


prBBaiooa  in  Ibe  nanatloa  of  Mrs.  Marlow  ne  must  decidedly  ohject,  as  im- 
ouilablc  br  the  eats  of  children,  alchoujtfa  we  freely  admit  that  thl^y  give  an  air 
of  iifo  and  reality  to  her  story,  and  wouhl  do  no  harm  to  adult  reailers.  Wo 
confi^ss,  too,  ihat  we  should  have  been  belter  pleased  wilh  tho  whole  lionh,  if 
tlie  imhor  bad  avoided  Ihe  appeal  to  emuUlloii,  which,  guarded  ai  it  h,  wu 
cannot  Ihiuk  a  pure  motive  in  the  cose  Lo  whicii  it  U  empUiyod. 

The  Faithful  LiltleGirl.  A  Story  for  Children.  Boston;  Mun- 
roe and  Francis.  New  York;  C.  8.  Friincis.  1827.  Idmo. 
pp.  70. 

Tlie  alleKOiy  which  forms  the  substance  of  this  Utile  Imok,  is  one  of  Ihv 
finest,  we  think,  that  has  &r  some  time  been  oflcrcii  lo  children.  In  the  Ii»iu1-i 
of  parents  and  teachers  It  may  do  much  good.  It  combines  the  humble  virliies 
of  daily  life  with  letlgioua  Uuitniction  of  a  very  elevated  characti"r.  Tlti"  ii 
usually  Ihe  point  on  whicli  such  books  fail,  or  to  wtiicb  they  are  not  ulniilcil. 
but  which  is  essential  to  Ihe  natural  and  permanent  happinois  of  the  reoiJcr. 

Harry  Hobart,  or  A  friend  in  need  is  a  fiit^d  indeed.  Bos- 
ton ;  Wait,  Greene,  &  Co.  18mo.  pp.  3G. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  tiooka  very  much  needed— we  mean  sueh  aa  >n' 
adopted  to  children  in  humble  life.  Too  many  of  our  best  iluries  for  children 
■re  confined,  in  most  of  their  scenes,  to  the  parlour  and  lo  iucideals  hi  faml- 
Uea  comparctirely  rich.  To  young  readers  )n  lower  conditions  these  things  arc 
iDtppncnUe,  or  operate  Ihniugh  a  very  distant  sympathy. 

Harry  Hoborl  niraiidie*  much  useful  uod  intereaUug  Instniction  to  boys  at 
■etiool,  ^u^isg  them  scilt^  truant-playing  and  Iwl  companions,  as  the  gmt 
dangers  of  boyhood.  The  story  Is  iialurvlly  told,  nnd  cutuluot*  Itt  rendcis  lo  a 
Teiy  tuim>y  ami  eocouta^ig  rosull,  for  Uiose  who  steadily  act  up  to  reMlutioii" 
of  ataeiHliiicnt 
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Uittoenity  of  Paris. — Ongin  (^'  Nations'  and  '  Facullies.^ 

[We  resume  here  the  interesting  hialory  of  public  education 
in  FrsDce— -commenced  in  our  last  number.] 

At  a  very  early  period  of  their  hiatory,  Univcrsilies  were  di- 
vided into  what  were  termed  nations  ;  and  Paris,  as  the  resort  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  was  one  of  the  first  that 
adopted  this  arrangement.  Duboullai  delines  a  nation  "  Corpus 
ttu  todalitiuM  idiqaod  magistroruin  oninea  arles  iiidiscfiniinalifn  pro- 
fteniiwn,  m  eadtm  matricula  conscrlptorum  d  sub  cisdcin  lenibta 
nulitulia  pn^tctiMque  vieenJiuin."*  This  definition  in  rather  too 
limited.  A  nation  was  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  coun- 
try or  tract  of  country,  who,  whatever  might  bo  the  nature  of 
tbeir  studies  or  pursuits,  joined  in  forming  a  body,  passing  laws, 
reguJatioas,  and  archives  peculiar  to  themselves,  governed  liy  au- 
thorities eligible  by  themselves  alone,  and  occupying  buildings  and 
pursuing  a  mode  of  life  confined  to  their  own  company.  With 
the  other  companies  they  had  no  connexion,  c.\cept  when  they 
were  convened  to  form  the  great  conncil  of  tho  University. 
The  members  of  these  nations  or  provinces,  aa  they  were  some- 
times entitled,  varied  in  dilTereot  schools,  according  as  the  re- 
sort of  foreigners  was  more  or  less  considerable.  To  what 
epoch  the  rise  of  this  system  can  with  certainty  be  traced  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  but  Duboullai  is  inclined  to  carry  it  back  as  far 
as  tbe  nign  of  Charlemagne,     The  first  nations  that  were  ea- 
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tttbliahoJ  he  coaaidcrs  to  have  been  the  French  and  English  ; 
to  which  wore  added,  towards  the  commcDcemeiit  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  Picard  and  Norman  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  uf 
writers  deny  their  origin  to  bo  ao  rcniolo,  und  refer  it  to  the 
reigns  of  Louid  V'll,,  and  Philip  Aiigti3tii<i,  nbon  tho  term  ua- 
tion  occurs  in  raiiny  ofticiul  papors  relating  to  the  nHairs  of  tho 
University.  Though  they  may  not  have  existed  so  early  as  same 
would  argue,  yet  uiidoubledly  they  did  e.iist  bclbre  the  ihirloenth 
century  ;  for  al  the  period  when  Henry  II.  of  Englund  wns  en- 
gaged in  hi^  contest  with  St.  Thomns  li  Becltct,  ho  offered  to 
refer  lite  ndjuslment  of  it  lothe  judgment  of  the  peers  of  France, 
the  OalUcan  church,  or  the  heads  uf  the  ililTerent  (irovinces  oL' 
the  University  of  Paris.  The  term  provinces  hero  evidently 
refers  (o  the  institution  of  nations.  The  dale  of  this  foct  is 
1169." 

At  tho  close  of  (he  Iwelflh,  and  beginning  of  the  Ihirleenlli 
centuries,  then,  the  existence  of  this  division  into  nations  seema 
indispulabte  ;  the  composition  and  number  of  each  varied  much, 
depending  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  political  state 
of  tho  CDuniries  from  which  their  members  came.  The  four 
nations  wore  Ihose  of  France,  England,  Picnrdy,  and  Normandy. 
The  tirBt  included  hceidcs  the  French,  also  Italians,  Spaniards, 
(•reeks,  and  Orientals ;  the  English  included  Scotch,  Irish, 
Poles,  Germans,  and  all  other  norlhuni  students  ;  it  was  the 
nation  in  which  there  were  most  dispute  and  bloodshed,  as  tho 
two  most  powerful  tribes,  the  English  and  Germuns,  were  al- 
ways struggling  for  eupremacy. 

The  following  ia  the  order  in  which  the  nations  stood,  and  in 
which  they  gove  their  voles  ;  Franco,  I'icardy,  Normandy,  and 
England,  Eoch  nation  was  divided  into  provinces,  and  each 
province,  farther,  into  dioceses.  The  names  of  tho  members  of 
each  province  were  enrolled  in  an  inscriplian-book,  and  at  their 
head  had  a  Dean  chuaen  by  Ihnmsekea.  The  Deons  of  tins 
provinces  formed  the  ordinary  council  of  the  procurator  or  bend 
of  the  nation,  and  ibcir  agroemcot  was  uoccasary  in  every  un- 
dertaking of  importance. 

Amongst  the  greatest  privileges  the  nations  possessed,  was 
that  of  making,  altering,  or  otiuulling  their  own  slatutes.  About 
the  commencement  of  tho  scvcntcenlh  century,  it  came  to  be  a 

*  VWm  Bul«um.  Mslh^w  P>rl».  tt  tSeincts.  v.  1.  p.  14.  Th«  pneiw  wnrdi 
uf  Ihn  two  finrt  Budiora  «r*,  tl  ttXolaribut  ttirmarum  promneiorwn  a^ua 
lanri  lugotitun  traminanSbilt, — of  louno  the  word  tckuWiftiu.  »  *»*  Ibe 
cualeui  ill  thcM  tita**,  appUn  to  Unrhir*  u  «i-1l  m  nrlMlim. 
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matter  of  dispute,  if  a  nation  had  the  right  of  binding  its  own 
members  by  atatutea,  contrary'  to  or  at  varianco  with  the  stat- 
utes of  the  Unirersity?  The  English,  (nt  that  period  named  the 
GermaD,)  the  Picard,  end  Norman  notions  oil  agreed  in  the  af- 
firtnalive ;  but  the  Procurator  of  the  French  nation,  with  the 
deans  of  the  higher  faculties,  was  of  the  conlrary  opinion,  and 
ioiiated  that  no  company  had  the  right  of  making  a  law  at  vari- 
ance with  B  Universitj'  statute. 

It  was  the  perogntive  of  each  nation  to  choose  ita  own  ofBcc- 
bearera,  the  highest  of  whom  waa  ihe  Frocurntor,  who  was  to 
the  nation  what  the  Rector  was  to  the  whole  University  ;  his 
duties  were  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ihc  nation, 
call  its  meetinga,  collect  ita  votes,  swear  in  new  othcc-ljenrcra 
and  new  members ;  to  keep  (he  inscription-books  and  seol  of  the 
nation,  and  see  that  all  the  acts  were  properly  attended  to,  and 
that  the  atatutea  were  duly  observed.  With  tlic  other  Procura- 
tors, he  conatituted  the  ordinary  council  of  Ihc  Rector,  and 
formed  one  of  the  great  council,  composed  of  Rector,  Procu- 
rator, and  Deans.  Each  nation  had  its  own  patron,  church, 
place  of  meeting,  academic  buildings,  great  and  small  seal,  ar- 
chives, and  treasury.  Ita  revenues  consisted  of  inscription- 
money,  dues  paid  by  oflice-bearera  and  graduates,  and  fines  for 
infringement  of  statutea  ;  and  as  ihe  revenues  of  course  in- 
creased with  the  Dumber  of  students,  it  became  a  frequent  mat- 
ter of  dispute  to  what  nation  a  new  member  belonged.  Each 
nation  then  was  an  independent  body,  and  composed,  with  the 
other  nations,  the  great  council.  The  Procurators  chose  the 
Rector,  were  his  ordinary  advisers,  and  held  regular  meetings 
with  him,  In  conjunction  with  the  Deans  of  the  higher  Faculties, 
when  tbej  were  established,  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Uairersity. 

The  origin  of  Faculties  bos,  like  that  of  nations,  been  disput- 
ed, but  not  with  so  much  reason.  The  existence  of  Faculties, 
in  Ihe  sense  in  which  the  name  is  now  taken,  arose  from  the 
dislike  entertained  by  the  University  to  incorporate  into  ita  body, 
which  was  constitutionally  and  cssuntially  secular,  the  regular 
order  of  monks  who  had  early  established  tliemsetvea  in  Paris. 
In  the  year  1229,  when,  from  particular  circvim^tances,  Icsaona 
were  suspended  in  the  University,  the  Dominican  friars,  taking 
«dvantag«  of  the  ceaaation,  instituted  a  chair  of  Theology,  un- 
der pretflnee  of  preronting  literature  and  science  from  falling 
alh^atber  into  decay.  They  were  atrenuously  aupportcd  by  the 
Biabop  of  Paris,  and  his  Chancellor,  and  their  example  was  soon 
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ibilowod  by  Ihe  Franciscan  friars.  The  University  at  onc« 
percdving  tho  mischief  thot  was  likely  to  hn)ipcii,  used  its  most 
anxious  endeavours  to  keep  down  the  Mendieont  monks.  Both 
partitas  applied  to  tho  head  of  the  church  ;  and  the  dispute, 
which  lasted  from  1343  to  r25T,  ended  in  the  latter  coming  off 
in  great  measure  victorious,  and  in  the  former  giving  up  many 
of  its  privileges.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  desired  the 
right  of  Gstabhsbing  teachers  in  their  own  cloisters,  who  should 
be  accounted  members  of  the  University,  and  whose  degrees 
should  be  deemed  equivalent  lo  those  of  the  University.  The 
Hector  and  nations  lirmly  refused  to  allow  this  claim,  but  the 
monks  were  favoured  by  Popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander 
IV.,  who  not  only  supported  their  pretensions,  but,  finding  the 
University  resolute,  issued  hulls,  ordering  it,  on  pain  of  being 
placed  under  the  benn  of  Ihe  cbureh,  lo  lake  them  into  its  body, 
and  grant  them  the  same  rights  as  its  other  members,  The 
heads  of  tho  University  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  lo  elude  this 
injunction,  while  the  monks  and  the  Pope  persisted  in  tlioir  do- 
iDands  ;  and  at  Inst,  lo  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  school,  tlio 
assembled  Doctors  and  Masters,  in  1359,  came  lo  tho  determi- 
nation, that  they  should  acknowledge  Ihe  masters  and  seholnra 
of  tho  mendicant  orders,  but  at  the  same  lime  assign  (hem  Ihe 
last  place  in  processions,  disputations,  and  promotiuns.  In  thia 
way,  they  conceived,  that  while  they  aubmillcd  to  the  Pope's 
will,  ihoy  had  so  done  it  as  lo  disgust  the  friars,  without  giving 
ihcm  the  right  of  complaint;  the  friars,  howover,  neither  com- 
plained nor  retired  in  disgust,  but,  combining  with  the  secular 
teachers  of  Theology,  who  had  long  been  I'avournbin  to  Ihein, 
formed  a  separate  body  or  Theological  Faculty,  nl  the  head  of 
which  thoy  placed  a  Pcan,  as  the  nations  had  Procurators. 
Thus  Ihe  (ir$t  Faculty  was  formed,  and  had  a  distinct  existence 
from  the  nations.  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Canon  Low  very 
soon  modelled  tbcmsolvea  upon  that  of  Theology.  Aa  early  as 
I'^TO,  it  is  proved,  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  had  punished  a 
member  for  conlravcning  one  of  ila  slatutCB,  and  in  the  Ibllow- 
ing  year  the  Faculty  of  Laws  possessed  a  seal  similar  to  thai  of 
tlic  nations. 

The  three  Faculties  arc  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  deUberation, 
in  the  year  I'iTl,  and  four  years  afterwards  they  were  confirmed 
io  all  tho  rights  and  privilegos  of  the  University.  From  this 
period,  therefore,  tb«  school  of  I'aris,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  four  bodies,  was  composed  of  seven,  namely  of  four 
naiions  and  throe  Faculties,  represented  respectively  by  four 
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Procurators  and  three  Deans.    It  now  took  the  name  of  the 

New  Universiiy. 

The  four  nations  began  at  this  time  to  be  named  the  Faulty 
of  Arts,  and  were  much  curtailed  in  their  privileges.  Am  all 
who  were  not  Doctors  in  the  superior  Faculties  belonged  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  it  followed,  that  when  the  former  conferred  a 
a  degree,  it  was  upon  a  member  of  the  latter,  who,  of  course, 
was  from  that  time  not  only  lost  to  the  nations,  but  converted 
into  a  rival  and  antagonist.  A  Faculty  has  been  defined  by 
Duboullai — Corpus  et  Sodaliiium  plurimorum  magialrorumy  cerium 
alicvi  disdplifUB  addictoruniy  sitie  uUa  distinctione  nationis.  The 
Faculties  very  soon  began  to  consolidate  themselves,  and  form 
laws  and  regulations  like  other  companies  ;  they  had  the  same 
right  as  the  four  nations  of  choosing  office-bearers,  and  of 
making  statutes,  and  they  were  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of 
these  rights  ;  their  heads  were  named  Deans,  and  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Law  and  Medicine  there  were  two  Deans,  one  ordinary, 
and  elected  annually,  the  other  honorary.  The  duties  of  the 
Dean  in  his  Faculty  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Rector  in 
the  University,  and  of  the  Procurator  in  his  nation.  Before 
the  formation  of  Faculties,  the  nations  evidently  possessed  the 
right  and  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  Rector ;  but,  after  this, 
their  right  to  do  so  was  disputed,  or  at  least  divided,  the  Facul- 
ties had  then  each  a  vote  in  the  nomination  ;  but  as  their  mem- 
bers only  amounted  to  three,  it  happened  that  in  most  cases, 
when  the  nations  were  agreed  amongst  themselves,  they  still  car- 
ried the  nomination,  as  well  as  many  other  important  questions, 
which  at  times  were  brought  forward.  But  it  did  not  always 
happen  that  they  were  in  unison  with  one  another,  and  very  fre* 
qucntly  by  their  disputes  they  gave  the  Faculties  the  advantage. 
In  the  election  of  Rector,  ditierences  were  by  no  means  un- 
common. In  1249,  the  English,  Picurd,  and  Norman  nations 
separated  from  the  French,  and  in  1272,  the  Norman  nation, 
and  several  Masters  from  the  others,  separated  and  chose  their 
own  Rector.  In  order  to  prevent  occurrences  of  a  like  nature, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  law  similar  to  that  for  regulating 
the  election  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  always  the  custom  to  give  each  nation  and  Faculty  a 
particular  honorary  term,  which  it  retained  in  all  acts  and  stat- 
utes. What  these  were  may  be  seen  hy  the  following  list  of 
Deans  and  Procurators  : — 

J.  Mullot  Decan.  Sacra  Facultatis  Thcologic. 

Ph.  De  Buisme  Decan.  Considiissimte  Fac.  jur.  Canon. 
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GuMo  Patin  Dccon.  Snivherrinut  Fac.  Me^cin. 

J.  Dogo,  lionorandir  NhUodU  Uollice  Pr»cur&Uir> 

G.  lie  Lestno,  FidriUtima  nau  Picard.  Procurator. 

Til.  lo  Prtit,  Vencranila  nut  Normnnil.  Prociirfttor. 

Mac  NuuBxa,  Coiuttaj^iatmm  nsL  UemiBn,  Procuntor. 
'riicrc  long  sulisistecl  n  jeolnuay  between  Ihe  nalions  nnd  Fac- 
ullirs,  nnd  nothing  tended  lo  keep  up  thia  on  the  aido  «f  (li«  lat- 
ter mure  ihnn  the  circumBlnnco  of  (ho  former  possessing  Tour 
voicra  in  the  University  cuuncild.  The  utmost  endeavours  were 
uacd  to  reduce  them  to  one,  and  lo  furm  Tour  voles  in  al),  cor- 
reeporiding  to  the  four  Faculties  ;  but  the  nations  constantly  and 
succossrully  wilhslnod  this  attempted  cncrooehmenl  on  their 
privileges  ;  for  down  lo  the  eighlennlh  century  (bey  kept  up  n 
prerogative  as  uncienl  aa  il  waa  honotirnble,  and  thus  suHlained 
a  rank  in  the  allUirs  of  the  school  that  would  otherwise  soon 
t)Bv«  fallen. 
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{The  following  report  is  on«  of  the  most  valuable  docuni«ala, 
ciinniirled  with  iuipruvement  in  educniinu,  thai  we  knvu  as  ycl 
had  upporluuity  lo  communicate.  It  regards  thu  must  iiupor* 
(ant  of  all  the  stnges  of  instruction,  and  the  most  iiniKirtant  of 
all  our  various  classes  of  schools.  It  reports  aii  expcrimBiit 
made  on  schools  hitherto  well  taught,  and  deservedly,  perhaps, 
considered  as  models  of  tuition  in  other  places. 

There  is,  besidce,  a  puculiar  value,  in  tbis  report,  as  contain- 
ing the  results  of  an  extensive  trial  of  (ho  merits  of  the  syatein 
of  mutual  instruction  in  numerous  schools  of  young  children  ; 
and  whdc  a  candid  ilalcmenl  of  every  dilliculty  and  disnilvunlage, 
is  given,  the  ux)ieriment  seems  to  indicate  the  monitorinl  mclh- 
od,  as  on  several  accounts  preferable  for  public  schools  of  the 
primarir  order,  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  eomhinu  ull 
the  honolits  of  economical,  ex|»editious,  and  thorough  instruction. 

The  ohsorvalions  of  the  coinmiltee,  we  oiighl  perhaps  to  say, 
will  be  read  with  a  much  clearer  unde  ml  ending  and  a  more  live- 
ly  iiilorest,  aflor  repcrusing  the  plan  adopted  in  ihr  experiment, 
and  given  at  length  in  the  KCOltd  volume  of  the  Journal.  Sea 
p»ge  ■i:*'i. 
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With  the  aid  of  that  plan,  and  the  judicious  remarks  upon  it, 
in  the  following  report,  every  teacher  of  a  primary  school  will 
find  it  easy  to  adopt  the  monitorial  Bystem  in  hia  Hchool.  The 
sketch  of  a  primary  school,  contained  in  our  two  preceding 
Nos.,  will  furnish  instructors  with  several  ingenious  expedients 
for  preventing  Ihe  monitorial  method  from  degenerating  into  a 
mechanical  routine.  Though  it  may  bo  observed  that,  in  thia 
reapect,  the  primary  school  plan  adopted  in  Boston,  avoids  the 
imperfections  of  Lancaster's  system,  and  embraces  many  of  the 
moat  desirable  improvementa  recently  introduced  in  England, 
aad  in  several  of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe.] 

Retort  tf  Ihe  CammUUe  appoialed  to  make  the  experimenl  of  tnftv- 
dueing  Ihe  Mmitorial  Sijttem  into  the  Primary  Sckooli  oftfu  city. 
The  Committee  who  wero  charged  by  the  Primary  School 
Board,  with  Ihe  duty  of  making  trial  in  several  of  Ihe  schools,  of 
the  system  of  monitorial  instruction,  proceeded  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  to  select  one  school  in  each  District  fur  this  experiment, 
which  went  into  operation  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  has 
continued  to  this  time.  The  committee  have  attended  to  these 
schools,  and  have  made  such  visits  and  e.vaminalions  of  them, 
as  seemed  requisite  ;  and  are  now  prepared  to  lay  before  the- 
l>oard  the  result  of  their  observations. 

They  would  premise  this  information,  however,  hy  the  re- 
mark, (hat  the  trial  has  been  made  under  some  unforeseen  and 
iiDf&vourable  circumstances  ;  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is,  that  a  gentleman,  formerly  a  member  of  this  board,  tO' 
whom  it  has  been  in  part  indebted  for  the  suggestion  of  this 
change,  and  from  whose  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
(he  moat  important  agency  in  it  was  expected,  was,  shortly  after 
his  appointment  to  this  committee,  obliged  to  leave  the  city  for 
a  time,  and  has  since  resigned  his  scat  in  the  board  ;  thus  leav- 
ing as  withoDt  the  direction  and  aid,  on  which  most  dependence 
was  placed.  This,  and  some  other  unpropiiious  circumstances, 
wbicb  we  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  board  by  enumerating^ 
have  proved  aeriaus  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  tliis  trial, 
and  hare,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  thrown  a  more  unsatisfac- 
torj  aspect  on  its  result,  than  a  less  ohslructcd  experiment 
would  have  presented. 

Tba  ocboots  selected  for  Ihe  trial  were, 

Id  District  No.  1,  Mrs.  Ditaon's,  Hanover  Street. 

2,  Miati  Hall's,  Cross  Street  Wharf. 

3,  Miss  Lord's,  Pitt's  Court. 
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la  District  No.  4,  Mia 
5,  MJBi 


9  Bailey's,  Cantbriilgo  Street, 
s  Qutacy'a,  alUrwsrde  MidsNewmanX 
Broad  Street. 
6,  Miss  Parker's,  Sea  Street. 
Tj  Miss  Groves,  Carver  Street. 

Mrs.  Ditson'a  school  is  held  in  a  room  which,  from  the  small- 
n«^ss  of  its  size,  and  its  exposure  to  the  noisa  of  the  street,  ia 
one  of  the  most  unlavouralile  that  could  have  been  selected  for 
au  experiment  on  this  systom  ;  iho  teucher  olao  mnnifested  a 
hesitation  bordering  on  repugnance,  to  the  iulrotluclion  of  it. 
These  obstacles  have  been  completely  overcome  by  the  energy 
of  the  monitorial  principle  ;  and  the  school  now  e.\hibita  an  or- 
(ler  and  activity,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  quiet 
sluggishness  of  the  former  method.  The  teacher  approves  llio 
plan  in  general,  and  makes  hut  few  deviations  from  it ;  and  sho 
considers  her  school  much  improved  by  it.  The  pupils  change 
their  places,  and  ore  drawn  out  in  circles,  in  every  period  of  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  and  this  is  performed  by  words  of  command, 
aiid  marches,  resembling  military  evolutions,  which  thougli  they 
have,  at  first,  the  appeoronee  of  confusion  from  the  amallneas 
of  the  room,  are  nevertheless  conducted  with  great  regularity 
and  adroilnoss.  We  consider  this  example  remarkable  ;  an  exhib- 
iting the  successful  operation  of  tlio  plan,  in  a  room,  which  would 
heretofore  have  been  thought  entirely  inadequate  to  it.  It  may 
not  bo  irrelevant  to  mention  in  this  piece,  that  jn  ibis  district 
we  uiiderslnud  all  the  schools  are  put  volunlorily  by  the  com- 
mittee, upon  the  plan  in  trial  by  us  ;  and  thai  it  is  uniformly  ap- 
proved by  them  and  the  instructers,  and  considered  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Miaa  Hall's  school  is  in  a  room  of  ample  dimensions,  where 
the  operations  are  unobstructed.  The  teacher  is  young,  ond  ha* 
not  been  much  attended  to  by  the  committee.  She  adheres 
very  closely  to  the  printed  plan  ;•  her  monitors  of  the  first  class  are 
very  good;  and  her  school  is  in  every  respect  n  very  fair  example  of 
what  would  be  the  nvcrago  of  the  schools,  it'  ihc  system  wns 
general,  and  proper  rooms  provided  for  them.  The  clfcct  of 
the  system  on  the  order  of  this  school,  and  nn  the  iutetcM  excit- 
ed ID  the  pupils,  is  truly  surprising.  The  change  of  position  of 
the  scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  the  periods,  from  Iho 
single  line  to  the  monitorial  circles,  and  bock  again,  is  directed 
by  tt  whistle  ',  and  tli9  movements  aro  mado    with  a  celerity, 

•  See  Vol.  n.  p.  aaa.— jEd. 
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which  Becms  instantaneous.  The  simultaneous  exercises  are  har- 
moniously performed  ; — the  reading  very  good  ;  spelling  excel- 
lent ;  the  punctuation  and  numbers  taught  simultaneously  from 
painted  boards,  a  striking  and  peculiarly  successful  method. 
The  teacher  likes  the  plan  very  much,  and  finds  it  very  easy  of 
execution  ;  she  has  nothing  of  severity  or  of  austere  dignity  in 
her  manner  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  that  she  might  govern  and 
teach  a  hundred  pupils  in  her  room  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
could  twenty,  on  the  common  system. 

Miss  Lord's  is  the  best  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  trial  of 
the  system,  and  is  therefore  the  fairest  example  of  its  operation 
on  schools  of  the  highest  order.  The  room  is  of  nuddling  size  ; 
the  monitors  good  ;  a  good  class  of  pupils  ;  and  the  teacher 
well  qualified,  intelligent,  assiduous,  and  energetic.  With  these 
advantages  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  greatest  results  ;  and 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  exhibition  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  their  various  exercises  is  very  pleasing  ; 
we  hear  from  lips  which  have  scarcely  lost  the  lisp  of  infancy, 
reading,  and  replies  to  various  questions,  in  a  perfection  seldom 
seen  in  adult  exhibitions.  The  spelling  is  not  so  good  owing  to  a 
defective  method.  We  are  not  disposed  to  claim  for  the  moni- 
torial system  all  the  excellence  of  this  school,  which  we  know 
is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  other  advantages  ; — but  it  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that  she  prizes 
the  system  highly,  adopted  it  voluntarily,  and  considers  her 
school  greatly  advanced  by  it. 

Miss  Bailey's  school,  in  District  No.  4,  had  always  been  of 
an  ioferior  order  ;  and  so  favourable  a  result  was  not  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  into  it  as  in  the 
other  schools.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  has 
been  in  a  good  degree  satisfactory.  In  our  opinion,  this  school 
is  at  the  present  time  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was 
when  the  system  was  commenced  in  it,  and  according  to  the 
representations  of  the  local  committee  better  than  at  any  former 
period.  There  is  great  order  in  the  school,  and  the  children 
are  more  thoroughly  instructed  under  the  present,  than  under 
the  old  system.  But  it  should  be  understood,  that  the  school  is 
still  backward ;  and  would  give  to  any  one  who  should  examine 
it  on  the  old  method,  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  system. 
It  has  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  It  was  held  in  sum- 
mer in  a  very  spacious  room,  and  from  thence  was  necessarily 
transferred,  about  three  months  since,  to  a  very  small  and  incon- 
venient one.     A  family  affliction  of  peculiar  character,  sustain- 
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e  ilie  ojieralion 

I,  has  preveuted  a  reg- 


ed  by  llie  inslrucler,  suspended  for  a  tit 
school  ;  and  sickness  among  the  childrc 
ular  adendnnce. 

The  printed  plan  is  adhered  to  by  (he  instriicter,  who  bas 
become  much  allached  to  it ;  and  would  be  wry  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  former  system. 

The  selection  of  Miss  Qiuncy,  as  a  teacher,  in  district  No.  5, 
who  had  boon  educated  in  the  monitorial  system  at  the  High 
School  for  Girls"  induced  your  committee  to  select  her  school 
for  tbia  experiment.  The  school  was  a  new  one  in  Broad 
Street,  and  composed  onlirely  of  young  children,  and  those  of  a 
very  irregular  and  intraclahlu  character  :  there  was  no  first  class, 
and  of  course  there  could  be  no 'monitors  who  were  fit  for  thai 
office.  In  Ibis  respect,  it  is  yet  the  most  destitute  school  to  be 
found  in  the  city.  The  plan  could,  of  course,  be  only  partially, 
and  impErfpctly  carried  into  operntion  ;  yet  it  has  been  mani- 
fest, from  the  cIobq  observation  wc  have  given  to  this  school, 
that  ila  progress  has  been  great,  and  derived  almost  entirely 
from  what  has  been  introduced  and  retained,  of  the  plan  in  trial — 
with  regard  to  the  order  it  wna  generBlly  found  very  good  ;  while  a 
oeighbouritig  school  of  belter  mnterials,  and  conducted  by  a 
more  commanding  toaeher,  was  in  fruquent  t-onrusion.  Tho 
inadequacy  of  this  school,  however,  to  the  experiment,  induced 
the  committee,  at  a  lalo  period,  to  change  the  selection,  and  to 
aseign  it  to  Miss  Newmarch  in  the  same  street.  This  is  u  long- 
er establisbod  school,  and  contains  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils  ;  but  they  are  of  Iho  same  original  disorderly  and  irregu- 
lar character ;  and  ihe  teacher  was  ignorant  of,  ond  averse  to, 
the  system.  This  change  has  been  adopted  so  recently,  that 
its  elfecl  on  the  tuition  of  the  pupils  cannot  yet  be  ascertained. 
But  wc  mention,  as  an  evidence  of  the  perspicuity  of  the  plan, 
that  in  tlie  short  space  of  two  weeks,  every  purl  was  in  regular 
and  familiar  operation,  and  praalieed  in  a  very  adroit  manner  by 
all  the  children.  Tho  school  exhtbilod  an  interest  and  anima- 
tion never  before  witnessed  in  tt,  and  tho  teacher  is  thoroughly 
convinced  of  tho  superiority  of  the  system. 

Mi's  Parker's  school  is  in  a  room  of  good  she,  and  the  plan 
is  conducted  in  it  with  great  accuracy  ;  Ihe  activity  and  anima- 
tion aro  very  general,  and  well  sustained.  The  teacher  does 
not,  hovrever,  consider  the  system  conducive  to  order,  which  she 

*  Vvp  Tteeounn  ot  Ibi*  irbool  in  dw  lirvt  uut  wcond  voluniei  «C  the  Jour- 
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Uunki  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  common  system  ;  an  opinion  in 
which  she  appears  to  differ  from  all  others,  and  from  the  judg- 
ment we  forooed  in  our  observation  of  her  school.  She  consid- 
ers, however^  the  tuition  to  be  far  more  expeditious  than  on  the 
common  plan,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  system  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement. We  discerned  a  very  great  and  decided  advance 
in  this  school,  from  our  earlier  to  our  later  visitations,  and  con- 
sider it  now  to  be  one  of  superior  character. 

Miss  GroYo  holds  her  school  in  a  small  room  of  inconvenient 
conatruction  ;  it  wants  ventilation  ;  and  the  children,  appear 
▼ery  sickly,  and  cough  a  great  deal,  which  not  only  interrupts 
their  instructioni  but  imparts  a  languor  to  all  the  exercises.* 
The  teacher  adopted  the  system  with  a  reluctance  which  seenos 
to  peirade  the  district.  She  has,  however,  beeu  assiduous  in 
ufling  ity  and  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  give  it  effect.  There 
are  but  few  deviations  from  the  plan,  and  those  ratlier  improve- 
menta.  We  should  not  place  this  school  among  the  most  strik- 
ing ezamplee  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  particularly  in 
r^ard  to  its  order,  yet  the  school  is  evidently  improved  by  it. 
The  exercises  are  well  performed  ;  and  the  teacher,  though 
she  does  not  consider  her  own  labours  relieved  by  it,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  its  execution,  and  admits  the  superiority  of  its  eff^ect 
on  the  popib.   . 

Having  thus  stated  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  moni- 
torial sjitemi  on  the  schools  selected  for  it,  it  will  be  expected 
that  we  abonld  proceed  to  present  our  own  judgment  on  the  gen- 

*  We  ns  hippf  to  andentand  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  for  the 
mupose  of  eonJUfring  with  the  city  council,  on  the  subject  of  the  rooms  used 
nr  primary  ihoois.  Effective  measures  for  improvement,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  remit  from  Aifl  proceeding ;  for  many  of  our  primary  schools  are  now 
tenriit  In  roomi  utterly  unfit  for  such  purposes. 

Ine  gremt  nnmber  of  these  schools,  renders,  it,  indeed  impossible  to  furnish 
•n^  or  even  a  eooslderable  proportion,  with  new  rooms  and  adequate  accom- 
modationi  The  expense  would  be  beyond  the  means  which  it  would  be  potf- 
riUe*  la  any  public  way,  to  furnish.  Still,  much  might  be  done,  on  a  smaller 
scalOa  aod  by  measures  adapted  to  present  exigencies.  A  small  addition  to  the 
mlktj  of  Hie  teachers  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  unwholesome 
iftsai,  SBd  to  use  open  flre  plaea, — ^to  have  such  alterations  made  as  would 
be  iMJsiilte  to  have  the  windows  let  down  at  the  upper  part,  instead  of  being 
refif  A  to  have  one  or  two  panes  at  the  top  of  every  window,  formed  so  as  to 
serve  far  Wfil0af»on,-:-to  have  ihe  scholars  seated  separately,  as  on  the  new 
fla,  adopted  la  a  few  of  te  schods ;  so  that  the  children  need  not  be  crowd- 
ed ind  wedged  on  their  forms,  as  is  too  much  the  case  now,  and  adds  very 
graaflv  to  the  oppressiveness  of  hot  weather, — and  to  have  a  thermometer  fur- 
nlAad  fer  eeeh  school  room.  These  helps  would  do  much  for  comfort  and  Smt 
bMWbi  bolh  to  the  childnn  and  the  teachers,  even  in  the  rooms  now  ocoupiad. 

Editor. 
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eral  Bucceas  of  the  experiment,  drawn  from  our  own  observa- 
tion of  its  operation. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  lUe  advantages  proposed  to  be  ut- 
lained  by  thia  aystem,  were — 

I.  Relief  to  the  labours  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Better  order  and  discipline,  without  llie  necessity  of  con- 
stant and  irksome  punishment. 

3.  More  animnlion  and  interest  to  the  pnpils. 

4,  Greater  rapidity  of  tuition. 

These  objects  were  to  be  cflecled  in  our  plan  by  the  assist- 
ing  agency  of  moniiors  ;  the  constant  occupation  of  the  clusses, 
and  a  division  of  time,  and  change  of  occupation,  to  produce 
variety , 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  those  designs,  the  relief  of  the 
teachers,  we  have  no  hesitDlion  in  saying,  that  il  has  been  but 
■lightly,  if  at  all  accomplished.  The  unremitting  supervision 
of  the  whole  school,  by  the  teacher,  seems  lo  be  as  necessary 
on  this  sylem,  as  the  common  one.  Wo  ought  not,  perhaps,  tu 
have  calculated  that,  in  a  syslera  entirely  new,  and  apparently 
oomplex,  where  much  was  lo  be  learned  by  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  pupils,  one  of  the  earliest  results  would  have  been 
relief;  and  should  this  always  continue  lo  be  tho  cose,  in  its 
maturer  perpetuation,  we  ahould  not  feel  great  disappointment ; 
for  we  consider  this  lo  be  a  very  subordinnto  object.  It  has 
not  been  a  subject  of  complaint ,  that  the  duties  of  the  teachers 
were  too  arduous,  for  their  strength  and  compensntion  ;  and  lh« 
design  of  relieving  them,  was  merely  that  tho  exertions  which 
wero  saved  to  them,  might  be  directed  to  butler  effect  than  ut 
present ;  and  this  we  are  abundantly  satisfied,  is  the  fact  on  our 
system.  The  loachor  is,  indeed,  constantly  and  arduously  oc- 
cupied, but  far  less  irksomely,  and  more  ellbctunlly.  The  ex- 
onions  which  were  formerly  wasted  in  unavailing  attempts  lu 
preserve  discipline,  have  now  a  more  direct  and  inllucniiul  bear- 
ing on  tho  order  and  tuition  of  the  school. 

Order  and  discipline — which  form  ihtfECcond  abject  proposed, 
•re  attained,  to  a  very  gratifying  degece  ;  punishments  are  ob- 
viously faf  more  rare,  in  themonitorial,  thanin  the  other  schools  ; 
and  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  a  further  continuance  and 
improvement  of  the  plan,  would  banish  severity  entirely. 

Tlio  increased  animation  and  interest  imparled  to  the  pupils 
by  this  system,  are  unquestionable — this  is  an  invariable  fact,  in 
the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  of  thene  schools,  and  it  reijuires 
len  minutes,  prenenco  only,  of  the  most  sceptical  obnener  in 
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one  of  theniy  at  any  period,  as  usually  conducted,  to  be  convinc- 
ed of  it.  Little  or  no  judgment,  however,  can  be  formed  of  this 
eircumstance,  in  an  examination  by  a  member  of  the  district  or 
standing  committee,  for  during  this  time  the  whole  monito- 
rial routine  is  necessarily  and  properly  suspended  ;  and  the 
pupils  are  remanded  to  a  method  to  which  they  have  become 
unaccastomed ;  they  are  deprived  of  an  excitement  to  which 
they  are  habituated  ;  the  greatest  part  are  unavoidably  idle  ; 
and  we  are  not  only  not  surprised,  that  a  greater  languor  and  con- 
fusion slionld  be  observable  in  these  schools,  than  in  others,  at 
such  periods  ;  but  should  expect  that  the  attainments  in  tuition 
should  appear  less  than  they  really  are.  Yet  these  examinations 
are  the  only  tests  by  which  the  real  progress  of  the  schools  in 
education  can  be  judged ;  and  by  these  tests  we  are  willing  to 
abide. 

We  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  system,  in 
respect  to  rapidity  of  tuition  ;  the  most  important  of  the  im- 
provements contemplated.  A  system  which  gives  constant  and 
alflBOst  involuntary  action  to  all  the  pupils,  upon  every  branch 
of  their  studies,  must,  of  necessity,  communicate  to  them  materi- 
als of  the  memory,  in  greater  number  and  frequency  than  could 
be  effected,  when  the  reception  of  them  depended  on  their  own 
reluctant  exertions,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  our  own  observations,  only  confirm  our  expectations  on 
this  head.  But  a  question  here  arises,  whether  the  solidity  of 
the  attainments,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  accuracy  and 
perfoction  with  which  the  various  exercises  are  fixed  on  the 
memories  of  the  pupils,  are  proportioned  to  the  celerity  of  ac- 
qumtioDf  or  whether  the  former  is  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 

If  the  pupib  on  the  common  system  were  really  engaged  in 
study,  when  not  in  examination,  and  were  found  to  be  desirous 
of  empb»ying  all  their  time,  diligently  in  their  own  improvement, 
this  question  of  the  accuracy  of  their  acquirements,  would  be 
a  more  serious  one  ;  and  even  then,  would  be  but  a  doubtful 
question.  But  while  the  fact  obviously  is,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  children  in  our  schools,  spend  in  idleness  and  play,  most  of 
the  time  allotted  to  them  for  study,  we  cannot  perceive  how 
tliey  are  enabled  by  this  conduct,  to  imbibe  the  various  branches 
of  their  education,  with  greater  precision  and  permanency,  than 
by  an  active  operation  in  the  school,  which  compels  their  par- 
ticipation. The  question,  however,  is  to  be  decided  like  all 
eibmnj  by  observation ;  and  so  far  as  ours  has  extended,  we 
hnvo  not  perceived  any  defect  in  the  thoroughness  with  which 
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exercises  nre  perrormed  by  pupils,  wliicli  we  could  (nice  la  a 
plan.  In  regard  to  rending,  ond  rocilation,  two  very  iniporlanl 
brunches,  iho  advanlugo  ol'  perfuctiuu  is  decidedly  on  Ihe  aide 
of  ihe  monilorial  s^sieni. 

Bu[  we  have  learned,  ihal  this  point  is  not  lo  be  settled  bv  a 
trial  of  a  few  montlis  ;  for  it  depends  not  au  [he  accnrncy  al> 
tHinod  by  any  claaa,  put  upon  this  inclhud,  compared  with  llml 
which  it  exhibited  a  short  time  previons,  on  the  common  system, 
but  on  Ihe  excellence  nllained  by  the  pupils  of  a.  first  class, 
which  shoold  have  been  brought  forward  on  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem, from  their  lirat  rnlrnnce  into  the  school  ;  and  ibis  it  would 
require  three  years  to  bring  to  the  test. 

We  learn  from  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  a  fact, 
which  throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  He  examined,  last 
September,  a  school  in  District  No.  I ,  whore  the  monilurial  iiys- 
tem,  on  our  plan,  is  in  operation.  The  teacher  had  been  but  a 
short  time  elected.  She  received  the  school  in  n  low  state  ; 
Ihc  two  first  classes  which  had  received  their  incipient  instruc- 
liou  on  the  common  system,  were  still,  at  tho  time  of  examina- 
tion, inferior  in  tbeir  acquirements  to  the  average  of  olhor^schol- 
ars  of  the  same  classes,  in  the  district ;  while  tlic  two  lower 
clusses  which  had  been  educiited  by  herself  entirely  on  our  sys- 
tem, exhibited  a  degree  uf  perfection  very  rurcly  scon  lo  pupils 
«f  that  standing.  Wo  think  this  fact  serves  as  much  as  any 
aingle  instimce  can  do,  to  indicate  the  influence,  a  complete  tui- 
tion through  all  tho  classe!i,  will  have  on  the  ultimutc  pcrfecliun 
of  the  pupils. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  ohjections  4o  (he  ayatcm  in 
question,  and  to  show  tho  degree  in  which  they  hove  been  refut- 
ed, or  confirmed. 

At  the  original  proposal  of  this  change,  it  was  objected, 

1.  That  it  was  suited  only  lo  largo  apartments  conBtriicted  for 
the  purpose  ;  and  would  be  impracticable  in  such  rooms,  as  our 
InslructGra  were  usually  obliged  to  occupy. 

2  That  the  children  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  were  too 
young  to  alTurd  competent  monitors — and 

3.  That  Ihe  plnn  was  too  novel  and  complex,  to  be  undoratood 
and  prnelisod  by  the  majority  of  leachora. 

The  tirst  objection  has  proved  involid,  in  a  degree  which  has 
quite  surprised  us,  'I'his,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
seriovis  obstacle,  has  been  found  lo  be  none  at  all.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  monitorial  operation  ia  conducted  with  much 
greater  order  and  facility,  in  Inr-ie  rooniH,  and  appears  to  much 
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greater  adFantage.  But  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  trial, 
there  are  some  of  less  than  the  ordinary  size  \  and  in  these,  the 
eyoltttioiui  are  performed  with  much  less  difficulty  than  could  be 
■oppoaedy  by  one  who  had  not  witnessed  them.  We  do  not  say 
there  is  no  inconvenience.  A  small  room  is  inconvenient  for 
any  system  ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  this  inconvenience  is  felt 
as  much  on  the  common  plan,  as  on  that  we  have  introduced. 

The  second  objection,  (the  incompetency  of  monitors,)  has  in 
one  instance  been  realized,  and  has  occasioned  some  einbarras- 
ment.  This  has  not,  however,  arisen  from  the  youth  of  the 
children  generally  ;  for  there  are  some  pupils  under  six  years  of 
age,  who  are  quite  competent  to  the  office,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  of  the  city,  there  are  enough  of  qualified  pupils 
in  the  first  classes,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  system  ;  but  it 
Is  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  schools  in  this  respect — for 
there  are  some,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  first  class  ;  while 
in  others,  nearly  one  third  of  the  school  is  advanced  to  that  grade 
In  the  seven  schools  selected  by  us,  without  any  consideration 
of  this  circumstance  ;  there  was  only  one,  (as  has  been  stated,) 
where  the  experiment  was  defeated,  or  even  obstructed  by  the 
incapaeity  of  the  monitors.  The  fullest  force  of  this  objection^ 
would  only,  therefore,  go  to  prove,  that  the  system  is  inapplica- 
ble to  some  of  the  schools,  and  those  we  believe  to  be  few ; 
while  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  greatest  number.  But 
the  example  of  Miss  Quincy's  school,  will  serve  to  show,  that 
evea  where  there  are  no  competent  monitors  for  the  object  of 
inetmction,  a  partial  application  of  the  plan  may  be  made,  with 
advantage. 

With  regard  to  the  novelty  and  complexity  of  the  plan,  we 
have  feand  it  to  be  an  objection  which  has  vanished  upon  trial. 
There  is  no  teacher  who  has  yet  adopted  it,  who  has  not  found 
it  perfectly  easy  and  practicable,  in  every  part,  even  when  de* 
tarred  by  its  appearance  at  first  ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is 
any  teacher  in  the  city,  who  is  at  all  competent  to  be  such, 
who  would  not  be  familiar  with  its  execution,  in  less  than  a 
BWDth.  '  Tlie  explanations'  to  be  given  or  required  on  a  ^  Siory,^ 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plan,  which  has  given  any  embarrassment 
to  any  instnicter ;  and  this  has  been  soon  relieved,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  have  managed  this  point  in  an  ingenious  and 
highly  intaresting  manner,  and  one  which  we  think  peculiarly 
beneficial  to  the  children. 

Bat  we  would  go  further,  than  simply  to  deny  this  objection  ; 
•nd  assert,  that  the  plan  is  more  useful  to  a  dull,  than  an  able 
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instructer ;  99  it  \a  minute  in  its  detail ;  and  leaved  leaa  to  llie 
jiidgmenl  of  ihe  teacher,  than  Ihe  canunon  system.  An  inslrucler 
»ho  fullowB  itei  provisions  cxuetty,  could  not  but  teach  her  pupils, 
whether  lier  own  capacity  is  grciit  or  Email.  We  hove  noticed 
a  greater  and  more  perceptible  improvement  in  schools  of  ordi- 
nary, than  those  of  Liglier  character,  and  hence  we  infer  that  a 
generol  introduction  of  the  system,  would  tend  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  schools,  which  has  been  always  a  desideratum  wiiU 
the  board. 

A  new  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen,  which  wc  did  not  fare- 
see.  The  system  requires  the  aid  of  a  iimcpiecc,  la  ri'gulale 
the  periods.  We  supposed  that  every  leocher  was  provided 
with  this  article,  for  the  commencement  and  clu^e  of  her  school ; 
we  have  found  somt^,  however,  who  are  duslilulc  of  it ;  and  who 
of  course  are  unable  to  assume  the  monitorial  system.  How 
far  this  difficulty  in  removuhic,  we  leave  to  the  beard  to  dcter- 

Having  thus  slated  all  the  results  of  our  observation  nnd 
judgment  on  the  trial  assigned  10  us,  it  only  remains  incumbent 
on  ua  to  ofler  our  recommendations  to  the  board. 

Although  the  experiment  which  has  been  made,  has  thus  fur 
succeeded  beyond  our  expectations,  and  although  wc  have  every 
feasan  to  be  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  the  ulilily  and  supe- 
riority of  the  system  ;  wo  yet  consider,  that  the  trial  has  been 
incumplele  ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  the  change  proposed,  id 
very  novel  and  great,  that  it  is  viewed  with  great  scepticism,  by 
many  without,  and  within  (his  board  ;  thai  it  is  not  generally  re- 
garded with  friendly  eyes,  by  tbe  teachers  who  have  net  adopted 
it,  and  that  somo  of  the  schools  are  not  in  a  condition  to  rereivo 
it  with  etfect ;  wc  deem  it  not  prudent,  to  urge  the  iininedinli; 
introduction  of  the  system,  intu  all  the  primary  schools  of  the 
city  ;  but  wo  think  those  schools,  where  it  is  now  in  operation, 
should  he  suflVred  to  continue  it,  under  Ihe  direction  of  the 
members  of  ihe  Committee  who  have  the  charge  of  ihem  ;  and 
that  the  District  Committees,  should  be  authorised  to  iuirudiKc 
the  system,  into  any  of  their  schoob,  where  they  think  it  would 
be  benelicini  ;  recommendini;  to  them  to  have  regard  to  the  fa- 
vorable opinion  of  (he  inslruelers,  which  is  an  imporrnni  element 
of  success.  With  regard  lo  the  particular  plan  adopted,*  w  c  can 
only  SUV  that,  that  which   is  now  in  use,  has  bad  Ihe  singular 

*  Thr  plan  uid  iti  cipluMtioa  «r«  ^en  in  (uU  ti  p.  3113  of  our  •crunil  vol- 
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good  fortune  to  have  stood  the  ordeal  of  seven  months'  full  ope- 
ration, and  critical  examination  in  fifteen  schools  or  more,  and 
of  constant  and  vigilant  inquiry,  without  any  alteration  having 
been  pointed  out,  of  any  importance,  or  in  the  necessity  of 
which,  any  two  persons  have  agreed.  Any  serious  defects  it 
may  contain,  must  therefore  be  left  for  future  discovery  and 
correction  ;  and  we  have  no  change  to  propose  on  this  head. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

J.  P.  Br.Ai^CHARD,  Ohairman, 


FRIMART  SCHOOL    SYSTEM    OF    MARYLAND. 

[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  Littleton  Dennis  Teackle, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

In  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  Primary  Schools,*  two  distinct  and 
several  points  present  themselves  for  consideration — to  wit  :  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  mode  of  instruction. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  every 
primary  school  must  embrace  readings  wriling,  and  arithmetic, 
Tiiese  are  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  the  first  object  of  such 
an  institution.  And  it  has  been  truly  said  that  where  any  of 
these  elementary  parts  of  education  cannot,  from  inability  in  the 
'  teacher,  be  obtained,  or  where  any  of  them  are  excluded  from 
a  misconception  of  their  unimportance,  the  principal  requisites 
of  a  primary  school  are  wanting  ;  and  the  privileges  of  such  a 
school  as  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  cannot  be  claimed, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  enjoyed.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, as  they  are  the'  means  of  acquiring  all  subsequent  know- 
ledge, may  justly  be  considered  the  necessaries  of  education  ; 
which,  like  the  necessaries  of  life,  arc  first  to  be  secured.  No- 
thing short  of  these  will  constitute  a  primary  school,  nor  gratify 
the  lowest  requisites  of  the  law  enacted  for  this  establishment — 
and  by  a  liberal  construction  of  that  law,  and  especially  in  consid- 
eration of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  the  course  of 
study  in  primary  schools  should  extend  beyond  these  limits,  and 
embrace  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  which  constitute 
a  good  common  education. 

*  See  Intelligence  in  this  No. 
VOL.  111.— NO.  III.  19 
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Ib  a  country  where  children  have  much  time  to  spend  at 
BChool,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  requiring  u  more  ex- 
Icndeil  and  comprehensive  course  than  under  other  circumstan- 
ces it  would  be  reasonable  Ip  expect.  The  propriety  of  this  is 
impressed  with  greater  force,  frotn  the  consideration  that  (ho 
primary  ecboals  are  contemplated  as  the  main  channela  for  the 
common  diffusion  of  useful  knowledgo.  Academics  are  too  few 
in  number,  and  too  remote  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  la  aub* 
aerve  tbo  purposes  of  general  education — and  their  design  is 
not  ao  much  to  instruct  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  cunsii- 
luica  a  common  education,  as  in  the  high  departments  of  class- 
ical attainment,  while  the  primary  school,  established  in  every 
neighbourhood,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  family,  will  be- 
come the  great  and  principal  source  of  useful  knowledge.  Educa- 
tion will  there  begin,  and,  in  most  cases,  will  lerminale  in  these 
schools.  In  proportion  to  the  advantages  there  enjoyed  by  the 
youth,  will  be  their  value  in  riper  years,  aa  rilizens  and  their 
usefulness  in  public  life,  and  the  prosperity  and  inotal  character 
of  the  counlry. 

It  is  therefore,  proper  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  course  of  in- 
slruction  OS  liberal  and  comprehensive  as  the  means  assigned, 
and  other  circumstances,  will  warrant,  or  admit  of. 

In  addition  to  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  which  have 
been  already  enumeroted,  the  course  of  study,  in  every  well 
organized  primary  school,  ought  to  include  EnglUfi  grammar, 
gtogropkif,  mrvcyii^,  tlit  kUlory  of  our  eotinlnj,  its  constiJulwn  and 
form  of  goverrtntailf  the  cn'inci  and  pwmikmtnla  of  our  friinituil  ciide, 
and  such  parts  of  our  ricil  jurisprudence  as  every  man  in  his 
daily  intercourse  with  the  world  is  concerned  tu  know.  It  is 
not  expected  that  the  whole  course  of  study,  here  recommend- 
ed, will  be  immediately  adopted  in  every  school.  The  want  of 
suitable  books,  with  other  causes,  may  prevent  many  from  intro- 
ducing them  at  once.  But  it  may  he  e:ipocted  thai  every  school, 
which  receives  the  public  bounty,  will  adopt  as  much  of  the 
plan  here  proposed,  and  pursue  It  as  thoroughly,  as  Irom  its 
condition,  it  may  be  enabled. 

It  cannot  be  ohjectcd  to  the  course  of  study  here  prescribed, 
Ihnl  it  embraces  subjects  of  minor  impiittancc.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  practicability  of  introducing  into  the  primary 
schools,  the  different  studies  here  enumerated,  of  thetr  utility, 
and  importance  to  youth,  there  ought  nut  to  be  a  diversity  of 
opinion.  Of  Ettgliih  gramtnar,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  it  hu  been  admitted  in  all  well  regulated  common  schools, 
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«ver  since  it  became  a  science.  But  independent  of  immemo- 
rial asage,  the  utility  of  grammar,  as  a  study  for  youth,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  consideration  that  it  treats  of  the  nature  and 
proper  use  of  language,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  one  of  the 
best  exercises  to  strengthen  the  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  the  memory.  To  understand  the  natural  power  of 
language,  and  to  be  able  to  use  it  definitely  ourselves,  or  to 
construe  it  when  used  by  others,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
a  general  knowledge  of  its  grammatical  construction.  A  man 
accustomed  to  the  English  language,  by  applying  to  it  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  testing  its  correctness  by  that  standard,  will  from 
that  operation  alone,  be  better  able  to  understand  the  natural 
force  and  meaning  of  language,  and  be  more  likely  to  use  it 
properly  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  If  the  knowledge 
derived  from  such  exercises  be  more  generally  diflused,  our  lan- 
guage will  be  less  liable  to  change,  and  there  will  be  less  of  that 
obscurity,  and  imperfection  in  contracts,  and  other  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, which  now  compose  a  common  source  of  litigation. 

Geograpk^  is  recommended  as  a  suitable  study  fbr  primary 
schools,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  is  useful  in  itself,  while  its 
study  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and 
calculated  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion. Youth  is  the  proper  season  for  all  studies  depending  chiefly 
on  the  memory  ;  as  well  because  that  faculty  is  then  more  mature 
than  any  other,  as  that  impressions  then  made  on  it  are  more 
durable.  Geography,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  particular 
and  independent  f^ts,  not  requiring  in  its  study  the  exercise  of 
any  other  faculty  than  that  of  memory,  and  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty  in  its  fullest  extent,  there  is  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  making  it  a  leading  object  of  study  in  primary  schools. 
Its  influence,  also,  on  the  minds  of  children  by  enlarging  their 
ideas,  and  carryiiig  their  thoughts  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  in 
wfaich  they  live,  is  another  consideration  not  less  favourable  to 
the  early  cultivation  of  this  important  science. 

In  regard  to  9urteying^  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  its  utility.  In  a  country  so  essentially  agricultural  as  ours, 
where  almost  every  man  has  occasion  to  apply  in  practice  the 
principles  of  surveying,  some  general  knowledge  of  the  art  is 
important  both  for  his  interest  and  convenience.  He  ought  to 
understand,  at  least  in  theory,  the  nature  and  use  of  the  com- 
pass ;  the  measurement  of  land  by  courses  and  distances  ;  and 
the  computation  of  areas  on  the  most  improved  methods.  But 
obvious  as  is  the  necessity  of  some  general  knowledge  on  this 
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subject,  the  most  of  men  are  deficient  in  it.  The  neglect  of 
this  branch  of  instruction  is  probably  owing  to  a  supposed  ililli- 
culiy  in  the  subject,  and  the  want  of  suitable  iustruments  to  il- 
lustrate and  apply  its  principles.  But  as  to  any  teal  difficulty,  it  ia 
fiu"  luaa  than  in  many  of  the  abstruse  parts  of  (irit/iiHtlic,  in  which 
the  greatest  progress  is  often  made  at  school  ;  nnd  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  profitable  change,  to  transfer  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly spent,  or  rather  misspent,  on  the  speculative  parts  of  arith- 
metic, to  this  practical  and  useful  study.  Less  time  and  labour 
than  are  required  to  understand  a  few  puzzling  rules,  or  intricate 
problems  in  arithmetic,  would  bo  auHicient  to  overcome  all  llie 
difficulties  iu  ihe  art  of  surveying  ;  anil  at  the  same  time  much 
greater  improvement  would  bo  utrorilod  to  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  not  intended  to  disporage  the  study  of  arithmetic,  in 
its  elementary  and  practical  parts;  it  is  only  that  purl  of  orilli- 
metic,  which  has  no  connexion  with  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
which  is  here  considered  of  little  value.  A  practical  luiowledge 
of  Hurveying,  derived  from  actual  pruclice  with  the  cfanin  and 
compass,  is  not  expected  to  be  taught  in  primary  schools.  A 
general  knowledge  of  its  principles,  ao  as  to  enuhlc  the  pupil  to 
apply  them  ia  ai\er  lilb,  is  nil  thut  is  required.  And  sh  ihiit 
knowledge  may  bo  derived  from  books,  without  the  aid  of  uny 
costly  apparatus,  there  con  be  do  reason  why  it  should  not  bu 
taught  in  these  schools.  And  if  its  relative  value  be  justly  re- 
garded there  is  every  reason  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  u 
course  of  study,  such  as  now  is  contemplated. 

In  solccling  objects  of  education,  adapted  to  this  system,  tlic 
BuperiDtondenl  conceives  that  the  history  of  nur  own  country, 
with  its  constitution  and  form  of  government,  canni't  properly 
be  excluded — ou  the  contrary  he  believes  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  ought  to  he  early  inculcated  in  the  minda  of  youth. 
In  other  countries,  under  other  forms  of  governmonl,  tito  gvn- 
oral  diflVisien  of  such  Jtuowledge,  if  not  considered  dangerous, 
might  be  viewed  wjih  indiflcrence  ;  but  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  people  are  entrusted  with  the  guvetnment  of  themselves, 
a  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  and  form  of  government  under 
which  they  live,  ia  necessary  to  enable  them  to  govern  with 
wisdom,  and  to  appreciate  the  blcsaings  of  Iheir  free  and  happy 
condition.  Nor  is  the  kfiowledge  of  Iheir  own  history  less  import- 
ant. By  enabling  them  to  trace  Ihe  rice  nnd  progress  of  iheir 
civil  liberties,  il  cannot  fail  to  impress  them  with  a  due  sensv 
of  the  great  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  to  endear  and  perpetual* 
ih«  insiilutioiu  under  which  those  privtlcgcA  ore  held.    Such 
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knowledge,  so  ealutory  iu  il9  influence,  ougiil  lurely  to  be  made 
a  DBceEsary  part  of  their  cicnieulary  education.  If  it  be  taugbt 
to  them  to  cbildhooJ,  while  their  habits  and  alTectiona  are  form- 
ing,  and  their  mind  gradually  acquiring  ilij  cast,  Ibe  impreaaion 
will  be  deep  and  idenlilied  with  (heir  exisLeuce  ;  wbereaa,  if  left 
to  alter  yeara,  the  impression  received,  allJmugh  at  first  sufii- 
cienlly  sirong,  will,  in  ita  duration,  bo  compnnilively  traaaieiit. 

In  recommending  tbc  study  of  our  criminal  code,  bo  far  as  il 
relates  to  the  nature  aud  detinition  of  public  offences,  and  the 
extent  of  puniehmenla,  the  superintendent  is  aware  of  the  nov- 
elty of  (he  proposition  ;  but  he  is  confident  it  will  not  be  thought 
useless,  nor  impolitic,  when  it  is  coneidcrcd  how  much  it  con- 
cerns every  man  lo  know  what  acta  arc  criminal  in  law,  and 
what  mcaeuro  of  punishment  ia  provided  for  them  ;  and  when  it 
ia  also  considered  that  many  ucls  are  made  criminal  by  the  leg- 
islature, which,  not  being  so  independent  of  positive  regulation, 
■re  lo  b^'  learned  only  by  study  and  research.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  the  most  common  observation  that  otTences,  made  such 
by  acta  of  Assembly,  are  often  commiiled  through  ignorance  of 
(he  law.  and  that  (he  guilt  of  violations,  is  sometimes  incurred 
through  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  their  criminality.  And  while 
it  is  rccogDizcd  as  a  fundamental  principle  ihU  '  ignorance  of 
the  law  excuaca  no  uian  for  its  transgression',  no  man  can  be 
safo  without  some  knowledge  of  tlioi^c  acts  for  (ho  transgres- 
sion of  which  he  is  uncondiiionally  answerable.  The  influence, 
also,  which  such  knowledge  has  on  the  miml,  is  another  consid- 
eration, not  less  favourable  to  its  early  cullivution.  If  a  know- 
ledge of  llio  nature  of  crimes  and  puninliiiienta  be  early  im- 
pressed on  the  minda  of  children,  (heir  abhorrence  of  criminal 
ucia  cannot  fail  lo  be  deep  and  enduring,  and  the  probability  of 
their  camrniltingihem  proportionably  diitiiiiished.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe  thai  it  is  iio(  inttiidcd  (o  recommend 
Ihe  B(wdy  of  ihe  law  generally  in  prinmry  schools  ;  but  of  such 
parts  ooly,  as  every  man  of  business  ouplit  to  know,  and  which, 
if  he  does  not  learu  at  school,  he  will  lind  hiuiaelf  delicicnt  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  A  knowledge,  fur  example,  of  what 
contract  B  should  be  in  writing  ;  of  what  soKiimities  are  required 
in  willa  and  other  instruments,  of  what  co[l^ideralio^  is  neces- 
sary Ui  ecrtfiin  agreements  ;  and  of  audi  uther  parts  of  law,  aa 
are  of  like  n[iplicubility  lo  our  daily  concernsi  and  avocations,  is 
of  such  obvinuB  importance  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  urge 
argnnoDts  in  ita  favour. 

It  may  |tcrhnpa  be  objected  to  the   course  of  8(ucly  here  pre- 
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scribed,  that  it  will  require  inoro  time  Ihaa  childrea  ordinarily 
have  to  spend  al  school.  In  auawer,  however,  to  that  objection 
it  might  be  observed  thai  most  children  spend  the  greaior  piirt 
of  their  time  at  school,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fiUctn 
years,  a  longlh  of  lime  much  greater  than  is  spent  in  acquiring 
any  of  (he  common  arte,  or  learned  professions,  and  abundantly 
sufficient,  with  ordinary  diligence,  to  complete  a  course  even 
more  enlarged  and  comprehensive. 

Having  explained  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary 
schoolit,  it  might  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  present  a  selection 
of  suitable  books  for  these  schools  ;  but  the  superintendent  would 
rather  refer  the  dctcrniinatinn  of  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  stnlo,  or  he  would  prefer  to 
consult  the  wisdom  of  that  department  upon  a  matter  so  im- 
portant and  interesting,  But,  while  upon  the  subject,  he  will  slate 
that  uniformity  in  the  use  of  school  books,  in  itself  so  desirable, 
is  more  especially  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  teachers  being 
frequently  changed.  Without  some  general  standard  to  ap- 
peal to  as  authority,  every  new  teacher  will  introduce  his  own 
lavourite  school  books  ;  and  if  ihey  differ  from  those  used  by  hie 
predecessor,  it  will  necessarily  interrupt  the  advancement  of 
children  in  their  course  of  study  ;  and  will  involve  Ihe  expense 
of  new  books.  All  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by 
using  the  same  books,  in  all  the  schools.  It  is  therefore,  re- 
spectfully recommended  that  it  be  made  Ihe  duty  of  ihe  super- 
intendent to  present  a  selection  of  proper  books,  stationary,  ond 
appendages  for  Ihe  use  of  the  primary  schools  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adopt  such  ss  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  them,  and  afl)!i  the  rates  at  which  the  same  shall  be 
supplied,  upon  ihe  requisilion  of  the  Iruslccs  or  other  auiho- 
rities,  under  the  law.  And  in  nnlicipalion  of  this  course,  the 
propriety  of  which  would  seem  to  be  unquestionable,  ihe  su- 
perintendent despatched  circulars  to  tho  commissioners  of  pri- 
mary schools  in  Ihe  several  counties,  and  accompanied  tho 
same  with  a  notification,  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  dis- 
IricN. 

The  superintendent  will  next  proceed  to  give  some  advice  on 
Ihe  mode  of  insiruetion  to  he  pursued  in  tlie  primary  schools. 

In  Ihe  instruction  of  youth,  tho  first  object  of  the  (encher 
should  be  to  make  the  study  a  vohmiary  and  afrrttabU  cmploy- 
mrnf.  Children  ore  naturally  averse  to  all  serious  occupation, 
and  prone  to  desert  iheir  books,  and  resnrt  to  play.  Not  sensi- 
ble of  the  immediate  advanlagca  of  knowledge,  and  incapable  of 
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appreciating  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  acquire- 
menty  thej  are  restless  and  impatient  under  the  restraints  which 
it  jmpoflea  ;  to  overcome  this  restlessness  and  impatience,  and  to 
render  the  pursuit  of  learning  voluntary  and  pleasing,  are  pre- 
liminary points  in  the  business  of  education — and  until  this  is 
gained,  but  little  progress  can  be  expected.  Unwilling  study 
imparts  but  a  feeble  and  transient  impression.  These  prelim- 
inary points,  however,  being  gained,  the  greatest  obstacle  is  over- 
come, the  pupil  will  proceed  on  the  road  to  knowledge  of  his  own 
accord,  and  having  a  sufficient  motive  within  himself,  his  teacher 
will  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  coercion,  or 
punishment.  To  effect  this  the  study  of  the  pupil  should  be 
adapted  to  his  capacity  :  '  A  given  task  limited  to  what  he  can 
easily  perform,  should  be  assigned  to  him,  he  should  be  assisted 
in  his  progress  by  the  kindness  and  attention  of  his  teacher  ;  and 
his  emulation  should  be  excited  by  contending  with  others  in 
the  same  pursuit.'  These  are  the  leading  means  by  which  the 
great  object,  herein  proposed,  is  to  be  achieved — whilst,  on  the 
contrary, 4f  the  study  of  youth  be  not  suited  to  their  capacity, 
not  only  the  time  devoted  to  it  will  be  wasted,  but  every  natural 
or  preconceived  aversion  will  be  confirmed.  Children  under 
the  age  of  ten  years  should  be  directed  to  such  incipient  books, 
and  elementary  branches  of  study,  as  mainly  depend  on  memory 
—-the  tables  of  arithmetic  and  simple  rules  are  of  course  includ- 
ed, but  the  combination  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  requiring  the  ex- 
ercise of  considerable  judgment,  cannot  be  held  as  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  early  stages  of  education.  It  should  be  reserved 
for  after  years,  when  the  judgment  shall  have  become  more 
m^ture^-the  same  remark  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  English 
grammar  ;  as  it  is  a  study,  when  rightly  pursued,  which  involves 
the  analysis  of  language,  and  requires  more  thought  and  reflecr 
tion,  than  children,  under  the  age  of  ten  are  capable  of ;  memory 
it  is  true,  is  employed  in  committing  the  rules  and  definitions  of 
grammar ;  and,  so  far  as  that  faculty  is  concerned,  children  at  a 
▼ery  early  age  are  competent  to  the  study  ;  but  the  applica- 
tion of  these  rules,  in  the  exercise  of  parsing,  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  judgment. 

To  induce  children  to  apply  themselves  willingly  to  study,  it 
is  important  that  a  definile  task  should  always  he  assigned  to 
them.  At  the  first  view  this  may  not  appear  to  be  deserving  of 
the  importance  which  is  here  ascribed  to  it ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  proMBt  it  in  a  different  light.  A  child,  who  on  entering  on 
his  stodf^baa  a  given  task  before  him,  knows  or   can  caicu- 
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late  Willi  certainty  when  hja  labours  will  bo  ended.  He  sees 
that  it  depends  upon  himaelf,  whether  he  is  to  be  sooner  or 
later,  libernted.  This  circumstance,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other,  alleviutea  the  btirden  of  his  study,  and  animates  him  (o 
greater  exertion.  On  the  oilier  hand,  without  a  given  task  be- 
fore him  he  sees  no  olhcr  tcrminaiion  to  his  labours,  thitn  Ihe 
uncertain  will  and  pleasure  of  bis  teacher.  In  this  stale  of  un- 
certainty, he  naturally  becomes  impatient,  and  associating  study 
with  bis  rcatlessnestj  of  mind  he  contracts  an  unwillingness,  if 
not  a  dislike  for  it.  Nothing  tends  more  to  allcvitUe  labour, 
than  the  prospect  of  a  certain  end  to  it  in  view.  It  relieves  the 
mind  from  that  wearisome  state  of  uncertainty  which  makes  the 
time  seem  longer  than  it  really  is.  This  principle,  if  judiciously 
applied,  may  be  eubservicDt  to  the  heat  of  purposes  ;  while,  if 
nuglocted,  it  may  defeat  the  wisest  plans  of  education. 

In  making  study  a  voluntary  and  Qgrceable  employment  to 
youib,  much  also  will  depend  on  tht  chariuler  and  conduct  nf 
the  teacher.  Children  associate  study  with  the  circiimstanco 
under  which  they  pursue  it ;  and  no  circumstance  is  more  im- 
portant in  this  respect,  than  the  treatment  Ihey  receive  from 
their  teacher.  If  that  treatnicut  be  mild,  conciliatory,  and  im- 
partial, it  will  attach  them  lo  study,  inspire  them  with  confi- 
dunce,  and  nt  the  xnmo  time  increase  that  deference  and  respeat 
for  liieir  teacher,  which  they  ought  always  to  feel  for  htm.  True 
delerence  and  respect  nro  ideutilied  with  friendly  feeling  ;  with- 
ont  that  support  they  degenerate  into  servile  fear.  Harshness 
nnd  severity  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  punishment  for  actu- 
nl  offences.  Por  any  other  purpose,  (hey  not  only  subvert  their 
own  ends,  but  loud  to  alienate  the  alfcctions  of  the  pupil 
from  his  teacher,  and  to  confirm  nhalovcr  preconceived  aver- 
sion there  mny  be  to  study.  The  ordinary  deportment  of  a 
teacher  towards  his  pupil,  should,  in  fact,  be  simitar  to  that  of 
a  parent  towards  his  child — aa,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cntiou,  the  teacher  stands  in  the  relation  of  n  parent  to  his  pupil ; 
he  has  the  like  power  and  authority  over  him  ;  and  is  morally 
bound  to  the  like  kind  oHiccs,  and  endearing  duties.  He  should 
at  all  times  be  accessible,  and  ready  and  willing  lo  assist  the 
pupil  ill  removing  the  difficulties  he  6nds  in  his  way. 

The  influence  which  a  teacher,  by  proper  management,  may 
acnuiro  over  his  pupil  is  very  great.  There  is  no  other  relation 
in  society,  excepting  that  of  parent  and  child,  so  favourable  to 
influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  suhmti^iHion  on  Ihe  other.  Chil- 
dt*n  readily  yield  to  a  teacher,  whom  they  love,  that  which 
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fib0f  voaM  obetinatelj  withhold  from  every  other  person.  To 
please  him  they  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  moat  difficult  la- 
boonii  and  submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  greatest  privations. 
To  eattivate  this  influence,  and  to  apply  it  practically  to  educa- 
tioOy  is  a  principal  part  of  a  teacher's  duty.  If  he  succeed,  in 
this  particular,  the  other  duties  of  his  office  will  seem  to  follow 
of  themselves ;  and  his  task,  which  before  was  a  burden,  will 
become  an  agreeable  occupation. 

But  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  study  a  voluntary 
and  agreeable  employment,  is  by  raising  and  keeping  up,  the  em- 
ulation of  the  pupiL*  Emukdi/on  in  children  supplies  all  the 
motivas  to  action,  which  kderesl  and  emiUaHon  do  in  manhood. 
It  is  a  prinoiple  implanted  La  the  youthful  mind,  apparently  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement ;  but  whatever  be  its  design,  it  is 
eertain  that  there  is  no  other  principle  which  can  be  made  more 
anhservient  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  utility  and 
nacesaity  of  knowle^e  may  be  urged  as  motives  of  study  ;  but 
their  inflneoce  will  be  rarely  effectual.  The  great  benefits  of 
knowledge,  being  realized  only  in  manhood,  are  too  distant,  and 
too  indistinctly  seen,  to  actuate  a  child  in  his  youthful  pursuits. 
He  looks  to  something  nearer ;  some  priesent  good  to  reward  his 
daily  toils*  Distant  objects,  although  distinctly  seen,  lose  their 
valae,  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  before  he  can  attain  them. 
Bm  this  defect,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  so,  is  happily  supplied 
by  emulation.  To  excel  others  in  the  same  pursuit,  is  in  itself 
a  present  good^it  secures  the  immediate  approbation  of  the 
toaoher,  and  gratifies  the  natural  love  of  praise  in  the  pupil.  It 
famishes,  in  short,  a  child  with  the  same  motives  to  study  as  if 
be  wore  at  once  to  realize  the  actual  benefits  of  knowledge,  as 
onjoyed  and  appreciated  in  af^er  life.  To  excite  and  keep  alive 
this  prineipby  and  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  education,  shoidd 
therofore  bo  a  leading  object  in  every  school.  In  effecting  this 
groat  and,  it  ia  necessary  that  the  school  be  divided  into  classes ; 
oaeh  chaa  containing  all  the  scholars,  who  are  of  the  same  profi- 
eiaiiey,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  It  is  only  by  classic 
i^ruy  ehildren  according  to  their  proficiency  and  pursuits,  that 
dboy  can  bo  compared  together,  and  their  relative  merits  distin- 
gaiahad.  Solitary  study  should  never  be  allowed  ;  it  affords  no 
opportanity  for  comparison,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no 
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ennlaliaii.  The  great  sdrvBtsga  of  ■  pabbc  amt 
■cbool  coa«isU  in  the  opp«HtuBttj  oflbrded  bj  tbe  iuiiuei  of 
cUsaifyiiig  children  sod  comparing  them  wit])  eacb  «tlMr — the 
principle  of  claasificatioD,  therefore,  is  of  the  ntaoM  taiportaiice 
in  nil  publi<:  schools,  and  is,  indeed,  the  b«eu  of  evvcj  pbn  of 
public  instructioD,  which  aims  to  excite  the  emtdatiaa  of  scdtolars. 
When  children  are  propeHy  arranged  in  tbeit  •ereral  dasses, 
Ibejr  ihould  be  kept,  aa  much  as  possible,  ia  eonpHison  with 
each  other.  Under  the  present  imperfect  sjvteu  the  only  op- 
porlonily  for  such  comparison  is  at  the  reciastiaa  of  their  les- 
sons. But  under  the  Lancasteriao  syStcta  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  is  much  greater,  aa  it  makes  but  one  business  both 
of  study  and  recilalioD.  And  it  is  this  circumstance,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  which  conslilutes  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  that  eyslem.  In  this  respect  the  present  system  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  :  but  its  dclecls  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  established  by  a  more  strict  atlenlioD  to  the  compari- 
son of  scholars  with  each  other,  when  engaged  in  recitation. 
But  wh)>t«vi.T  he  the  comparison,  it  is  esaenttal  to  the  great  end 
in  view,  that  each  one  bo  rewarded  accordiog  to  his  merits. 
There  must  bo  a  peculiar  mark  of  excellence,  to  distinguish  the 
bi|th<ir  from  ibu  lower,  aud  the  middliog  froni  the  lowest  rewards  : 
such  as  children  value  at  school,  arc  cheap  and  easily  obtained. 
It  ia  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  worth  that  they  regard  in  a  badge, 
M  the  evidoncu  it  carries  of  their  merit.  'Fhe  natural  and  most 
obvious  mode  of  reward,  is  by  taking  precedence  in  iheir  class. 
This  simple  distinction  should  never  be  omitted  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  it,  cortilicnles  of  approbation  should  be  given  by  the 
tcaehor,  to  be  shown  to  parents  and  friends,  and  preserved  as 
momoriuls  of  merit.  Such  rewards  are  within  the  power  of  ev- 
ery teacher  ;  and,  if  be  be  disposed  to  do  his  duty,  he  will  not  fail 
to  resort  to  them  on  all  occasions.  It  would,  also,  be  well  to 
offer  a»  rewards  of  extraordinary  merit,  some  favourite  book,  or 
other  present  of  esteemed  value.  And  if  the  trustees  of  the 
school  district  should  make  it  a  condition  with  their  teacher  to 
expend,  out  of  his  wages,  or  salary,  a  small  sum  in  the  purchase 
of  books  or  other  presents,  I o  be  distributed  as  rewards  to  tho 
best  scholars,  it  is  believed  thai  no  principle  of  the  school  law 
would  be  violated  ;  and  although  the  wages  of  the  teacher  might 
on  that  account,  he  so  much  the  higher,  there  could  not  be 
n  doiihl  that  the  moat  ample  returns  would  recorapence  the  ex- 

To  exorcise  tho  reasoning  faculties  of  youth,  by  giving  them 
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desr  and  £timet  ideca  of  what  thej  atudj,  and  accustoming 
tbem  to  s  practical. applicatioa  of  their  acquirements,  is  another 
object,  in  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  adopted,  not  less  eBsenliat 
Uuut  that  of  rendering  study  voluntary  and  agreeable.  Know- 
ledge is  lasting  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  result  of  thought  and 
reflection — end  proceeding  from  that  source,  it  takes  a  strong 
hold  on  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  identi- 
fied with  his  existence  ;  while  its  value  is  clearly  in  proportion 
to  the  facility  of  the  learner  in  applying  it  to  its  practical  pur- 
poses. The  first  object  of  instruction,  therefore,  should  be  to 
present,  in  ■  clear  and  distinct  light,  what  is  to  be  learned  ; 
and  to  address  it  directly  to  the  understanding  of  the  learner  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  when  knowledge  ia  acquired,  it  should 
be  made  arotlable  to  the  possessor,  by  learning  to  apply  it  to 
practical  purposes.  There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  radical  defect  in 
the  educBtioD  of  most  children — they  are  not  made  to  study 
nnderstandiiigly  ;  and  to  appl/  what  they  learn  to  practice  ;  their 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  be  mechanical — a  mere  mailer  of  rote  ; 
lodged  only  in  the  memory.  To  remedy  this  defect,  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  education,  is  the  chi&f  object  of  what  is  called  the 
'  PestolosnoM  method,  which  consiats  in  exercising  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  more  than  is  done  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  making  the  process  of  learning  much  leas  a  matter 
of  rote.  This  it  ejects  by  the  exclusion  of  all  books,  and  an 
entire  reliance  upon  explanation  and  examination  in  the  teach* 
•r's  preoence.*  This  however,  may  be  justly  considered  air 
extreme  which  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  but  the  common  method,  is 
not  leaa  an  extreme,  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  Pcslalozzian 
method  study  is  the  constant  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties  : 
being  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  dialogue,  between  the  teacher 
and  his  pupil,  suggested  by  the  actual,  or  supposed  presence  of 
some  real  object ;  while,  in  the  common  method,  lilllo  or  no 
exercise  of  invention  is  required  :  every  thing  is  learned  from 
books  ;  and  if  (Atir  contents  be  well  rehearsed,  or  ihc  problems 
they  contain  be  solved  according  to  the  given  rules,  the  pupil  is 
tbought  to  have  done  his  duty: — na  lo  the  application  of  his 
knowledge  to  actual  practice,  that  is  rarely  considered  as  a 
neeesaaiy  part  of  education,  but  is  commonly  lell  for  him  to  see 
to  himself,  in  adcr  life,  when  he  enters  the  world  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ne«.  In  the  former  system  every  thing  depends  on  practice 
alone;  in  the  latter  on  theory.  To  preserve  a  middle  course, 
by  combining  the  practice  and  theory  tngethcr,  is  doubtless 
the  parftction  of  education.    The  bw^  used  in  the  common 
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scbools,  arc  nccessitry  to  aocurc  more  correct  information,  than 
can  be  expected  from  tlie  extemporaneous  con  vers  aliona  of  llie 
teacher,  id  the  Peslalozzian  plan.  But  when  the  baowledge 
they  contain  is  learned,  however  accurately,  by  the  pupil,  unless 
he  cao  apply  it  to  cases,  as  they  occur  in  practice,  it  will  nvait 
him  but  little  ;  he  will  indeed  have  learned,  but  without  knowing 
bow  to  use  it,  his  learning  will  be  without  value.  Knowledge, 
and  Ibe  application  of  it,  are  distinct  objects,  and  altbougb  they 
ought  never  to-be  separated  there  is  no  such  connexion  between 
them,  that  one  necessarily  follows  the  other.  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  instruct  in  both  alike  ;  to  combiue  theory  and  praC' 
tice,  as  mittual  correctives  of  each  other.  To  apply  the  gener- 
al  principles,  here  advanced,  to  the  dificrent  branches  of  aludy 
pursued  in  schools,  would  require  more  of  detail  than  the  Jimita 
of  this  report  will  permit.  Tlie  superintendent  will  therefore 
proceed  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  recent  improve' 
menlB  in  education  under  the  name  of  the  Lancastertan  system. 

The  following  summary  of  that  system  has  been  digested  and 
prepared  from  an  approved  Manual  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society,  which  is  believed  to  contain  a  more  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  plan,  than  the  original  exposition  published 
by  the  author. 

'The  whole  system  is  founded  upon  a  principle  of  order  and 
discipline,  by  which  the  pupils,  under  the  inspection  of  Ibe 
master,  pursue  a  course  of  mutual  instruction  ;  those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
transmitting  the  knowledge  they  possess  to  others  less  advanced 
than  themselves.  Those  pupils  have  the  title  of  Monitors  ; 
they  have  the  right  of  selecting  one  or  more  Assistant  Moni- 
tors, if  the  number  of  children  entrusted  to  them  be  too  large. 
Thus  by  employing  the  children  as  teachers,  in  carrying  for- 
ward instruction  in  every  class,  a  single  master  may  superin- 
tend a  school  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  scholars, 

'  Id  the  iirst  organization  of  a  school,  there  must  be  a  di- 
vision into  classes  ;  those  pupils  being  placed  together,  whose 
abilities  or  proficiency  are  nearly  equal,  either  in  reading  or 
arithmetic.  From  this  circumstance  proceeds  two  different 
classic  cat  ions  ;  when  the  children  are  engaged  in  reading,  the 
pupils  of  every  class  are  placed  according  to  their  proficiency, 
in  reading  \  and  when  they  are  engaged  in  ciphering,  the  pupils 
of  each  class  are  placed  according  to  their  proficiency  in  aritb- 
motic.    The  consequence  of  this  arrBngcmcnt  is,  that  the  pupils 
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of  a  dtas  of  reiuiing  or  arithmetic,  are  on  a  level,  thej  have  (he 
same  degree  of  knowledge  to  acquire,  and  the  same  duties  to 
fulfil  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  a  superior  claaa. 

'  In  readuiRi  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  eight  claases — the 
1st  class  learn  the  alphabet — the  2d  class,  words  and  syllables 
eftwo  letters — 3d  class,  words  and  syllables  of  three  letters — 
4th  class,  words  and  syllables  of  four  letters — 5th  class,  read- 
ing lessons  of  one  syllable — 6th  class,  reading  lessons  of  two 
syllables — Tth  class,  read  the  Testament — 8th  class,  read  the 
Bible,  and  are  a  selection  of  the  best  readers. 

*  Klententary  instruction,  as  it  respects  arithmetic,  liaa  been 
divided  into  ten  clases.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the  pupil 
learns  a  single  rule  of  arithmetic,  either  simple  or  compound. 

'Jn  the  new  system,  writing,  in  the  first  instance,  is  rather 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction,  than  an  object.  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  read  syllables  and  words,  by  writing  on  their 
slates,  before  they  read  them  upon  the  boards  or  in  their  books  ; 
thus  they  learn  to  read  and  write  at  the  same  time  ;  consequent- 
ly there  is  no  particular  classification  in  writing. 

'The  time  required  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
by  children  of  a  good  common  capacity,  and  about  eight  years 
of  age,  need  not  exceed  two  years.  Some  children  have  finish- 
ed their  studies  in  a  much  shorter  time.* 

On  (Ac  Aree  nu&odt  employed  in  ieachmg  the  several  branekea  ^ 
Elemenlary  Educalion. 
Isl.  Dinia&m, — ^The  children  are  seated  upon  the  forms  of  the 
school,  and  arranged  according  to  the  gradation  of  the  eight 
classes — -Evefy  class  is  superintended  by  a  Monitor.  If  the 
class  comprises  two  forms  the  monitor  chooses  an  assistant  or 
inspector,  to  superintend  the  second  form  ;  and  if  his  class  is 
•till  larger,  an  additional  inspector  for  every  form,  (the  number 
of  children  under  the  care  of  a  single  monitor,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  or  fen.)  The  signal  for  beginning  the  exercises  be- 
ing gircD,  by  the  monitor  general,  the  monitors  of  the  classes 
dictate  the  words  which  the  children  are  to  write  on  their  slates. 
The  monitor  of  the  8th  class,  having  to  give  out  the  longest  word, 
begins  first ;  the  monitor  of  the  7th  class  next,  and  so  down  to 
the  Sd.  Wlicn  the  monitors  have  each  dictated  six  words  or 
ayllables,  they  inform  the  master  by  turning  to  him  that  side 
of  the  telegraph,  (a  small  board  with  the  number  of  the  class 
on  one  aide,  and  the  letters  £X,  (examined)  on  the  other,) 
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which  proaents  the  number  of  the  class.  The  master  gives  a 
signal  to  (he  pupils  to  show  their  elates,  and  Co  the  momiors  to  ia- 
Bpect  them.  The  latter  first  inspect  the  slates  of  the  assiBtant 
mooitors  or  inspectors,  and  allcrwards,  the  slates  of  their  res- 
pective pupils.  The  correction  being  finished,  the  monitors 
and  their  assistants  return  to  iheir  places,  the  former  turn  to- 
wards the  master  that  side  of  the  Telegraph  which  shows  the 
EX,  in  order  to  inform  him  that  the  class  is  examined,  and  rea- 
dy to  begin  a  now  lesson.  In  the  mode  of  dictation,  hero  de- 
scribed, the  word  is  first  pronounced  aloud  by  the  monitor,  who 
then  deliberately  gives  out  its  letters  and  syllables,  which  the 
whole  class  write  on  their  slates.  There  is  another  mode,  call- 
ed silent  dictation,  which  is  done  without  uttering  the  words 
aloud,  but  by  pointing  to  the  letters  which  compose  them,  on  the 
nlphabet  board.  This  is  an  iniproTemeal  on  the  former  method, 
and  has  been  tried  with  success. 

2d.  lii^uding  from  Soards. — The  pupils  stand  in  semicircles 
round  the  walls  ofthe  school  room.  The  semicircles  are  compos- 
ed of  nine  or  ten  children,  superintended  by  a  reading  monitor, 
who  is  sometimes  called  Draft  Monitor,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  children  being  drawn  out  in  drafts.  The  monitor  holds  in 
hut  hand  the  lesson  board,  or  has  it  suspended  before  him  on 
the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  distinctly  seen  by  each 
child.  He  then  points  out  the  words  or  sentences,  to  be  read 
in  succession,  and  requires  the  children  to  read  them  from  the 
board  one  after  the  other,  as  he  directs.  The  children  are 
made  to  correct  each  other's  mistakes,  and  always  take  prece- 
dence, or  place,  of  each  other,  according  to  merit.  This  secures 
the  attention  of  the  whole,  while  only  one  is  engaged  in  reading 
from  the  board.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  when  a  child 
makes  a  mistake,  and  ia  corrected  by  others, he  is  to  repeat  the 
word,  or  sentence,  until  he  can  do  it  correctly.  Tbo  lessons 
from  which  the  children  read,  or  spell,  are  printed  in  large  let- 
ters, upon  detached  sheets,  the  union  of  which  forms  a  book, 
for  a  whole  school  of  Gve  hundred  or  a  ihousaud  children. 

SJ,  LtUrrogalion. — The  pupils  remain  standing  in  semicircles. 
At  a  signal  given  by  the  master,  the  reading  monitors  lake  away 
the  lesson  boards  from  the  view  of  the  children,  and  interrogate 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  lessons.  The  monitors  pronounce 
a  word,  which  the  pupils  are  to  spell  from  recollection  ;  or  read 
B  sentence,  and  then  question  the  pupil  on  it.  In  arithmetic 
the  same  proceedings  take  place.     In  this  method  the  pupils 
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■bo  correct  each  other's  mistakea,  and  take  precedence  or 
place,  accordiog  to  their  merit. 

DUciplme. 

TUm  principle  of  discipline  ia  in  this  flystem,  mutual  iaspeclion 
or  aaperintendence.  Accordingly  it  b  the  duty  of  the  monitors 
to  superintend  their  classee,  and  maiatain  good  order.  The 
nwnitors  are  either  subordinate  or  general — the  former  under- 
take the  instruction  of  their  separate  classes,  and  maintain  or- 
der  among  the  pupils  entrusted  to  them — the  latter  take  no  part 
in  the  instruction  of  classes,  but  maintain  order  throughout  the 
school.  The  subordinate  monitors  are  :  I  st,  monitors  of  classes 
— Sd,  assistant  or  inspection  monitors — 3d,  reading  monitors — 
4th,  monitors  of  arithmetic.  General  monitors  are  :  Ist,  General 
monitors  of  order— 3d,  monitor  general  of  reading — 3d,  monitor 
general  of  arithmetic. 

As  it  ia  the  doty  of  the  monitors  of  classes  to  teach  the  spell- 
ing book  by  dictation,  they  should  be  chosen  from  the  best  writ- 
ers in  the  seventh  or  eighth  classes.  Every  class  baa  two  mon- 
itors, who  diride  the  labour  between  them  ;  and  while  one  su- 
perintends the  class,  the  other  continues  at  his  studies — the 
number  of  monitors  of  classes  is  therefore  sixteen. 

TTie  assistant  monitors  are  to  take  a  part  with  the  monitors  of 
classes  in  the  inspection  of  writing,  &c.  They  are  always 
chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  choice  is  made  by  the  monitor.  One  asssistant  mooilor  is 
chosen  for  each  form  occupied  by  the  same  class. 

The  monitors  for  reading  are  to  teach  the  pupils  from  the 
hoards  containing  the  spelling  book  and  reading  lessons  -,  con- 
sequenll/  they  are  (o  be  chosen  from  the  beat  readers  in  the 
serenth  or  eigbt  class  ;  each  class  has  several  reading  monitors, 
according  to  the  number  of  drafts  in  it. 

The  monitors  of  arithmetical  classes  may  he  chosen  from  the 
pnpiU  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  arithmetic  in 
each  class.  For  this  branch  of  elementary  instruction,  is  so 
■iniplified  by  means  of  keys,  that  a  pupil  who  can  read,  may 
teach  the  four  mlea  of  arithmetic,  even  if  be  is  unacquainted 
with  them  himself. 

The  Monitor  General  of  Order,  has  a  general  superintend- 
enea  over  the  whole  school,  particularly  over  the  subordinate 
and  other  monitors. 

Tbm  Monitor  General  of  Reading,  is  the  best  reader  in  the 
acboo^  and  faia  particular  duty  is  to  superintend  the  reading 
eluMS  and  tbeir  monitors. 
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T)ie  MoDitor  General  of  ArilhinGtic,  is  Iho  best  scholar  in 
BTtthiiit^lic,  and  liis  province  i%  to  oversee  Llio  cyphering  classes. 
His  duties  OS  well  as  those  of  the  inouitor  general  of  reading, 
are  often  performed  by  the  monitor  general  of  order. 

All  mouitors  ore  responeible  to  the  master,  fur  the  good  order 
and  legularity  of  (be  several  departmenlB  over  which  they  pre- 
aido. 

How  far  this  system,  the  leading  principles  of  which  have 
been  explained,  can  be  introduced  into  our  common  country 
sdiools  with  advantage  and  propriety,  remains  to  be  conaidered. 

It  is  obvious,  on  the  slightest  view,  that  the  advanlagoa  of  this 
ayatem  are  most  conspicuous  in  large  schools  ;  and  indeed  tho 
only  advantage  it  waa  originally  supposed  to  poaseaa  over  the 
GommoQ  method,  consisted  in  its  enabling  a  single  teacher  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  greater  number  of  children  at  a 
tnuch  less  e.xpenso.  This  essential  advantage  it  undoubtedly 
poasessea,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  has  ever  been  ascribed  tu  it ; 
and  in  very  large  achools  it  rises  above  all  computilion.  But  it 
has  also  been  found,  that  some  of  its  principles  may  be  applied 
with  great  advantage,  to  any  school,  however  small  may  be  tho 
Dumber  of  children  taught  in  it.  Such  in  particular  is  the  insti- 
tution of  monitors,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  which  secures 
to  the  teacher  all  the  bcnelita  of  common  informers,  without  any 
of  their  odium  ;  and  such  also  is  tho  principle  of  leaching  spell- 
bg  and  writing  together,  which  inakea  the  difierent  operations 
of  the  learner  aubservient  to  each  other.  The  association  also 
of  intellectual  exertion,  with  manual  exercise,  is  another  princi- 
pie  in  the  system,  not  less  important,  nor  lesa  applicable  to  eve- 
ry school.  In  rcBpoct  to  those,  and  some  other  particulars, 
every  school  ought  to  aaaunio  somewliat  of  the  Lancoaterion 
character.  It  is  not,  however,  expected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  that  the  syslom  should  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  achools  in  all  its  details.  In  citiea  or  large  villages, 
where  more  children  can  be  assembled  at  one  school  than  can 
be  conveniently  taught  by  one  person  on  the  common  plan, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  in  its  full 
sxtent.  But  where  the  number  of  children  is  not  greater  Ihan 
a  single  teacher  con  instruct,  the  occasion  fur  many  parts  of  the 

L system  ceases  to  exiat ;  and  its  entire  adoption,  m  such  cases, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  urged  aa  necessary  or  advisable. 
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Sc^  Improvement  an  impoiiant  part  of  Female  Education, 

[The  following  observations  will,  we  trust,  prove  interesting 
to  parents,  as  well  as  to  female  readers  generally.  The  subject, 
indeed,  is  one  which  comes  properly  within  the  scope  of  paren- 
tal attention,  and  can  be  taken  up  effectually  in  no  other  way. 

Our  contributor  will,  we  hope,  resume  the  topics  now  intro- 
duced, and  complete  the  improvements  suggested,  by  furnishing 
sufficient  directions  for  a  course  of  personal  application  and  im- 
provement, adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  female  life.] 

7h  the  Editor, 

The  essays  upon  the  education  of  females  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  your  journal,  have  so  entirely  met  my  views,  that  I 
have  felt  desirous  to  have  all  points  of  the  subject  discussed  by 
the  same  hand, — and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  to 
you  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  upon  a  subject  that  has  long 
deeply  interested  me. 

I  delight  in  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  characterizes  the 
age,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  innovation.  But  if  we  do  not 
reverence  institutions  and  customs,  and  modes  of  thinking  that 
are  old,  because  they  are  old  ;  we  should  also  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  liberty  to  condemn  what  is  new,  notwithstanding  it  is 
new.  With  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  exertions  of 
modern  times  in  the  literary  education  of  females,  I  yet  look 
back  upon  that  much  compassionated  race  '  our  grandmothers,' 
who,  according  to  the  cant  of  the  present  day,  '  had  no  advan- 
tages,' with  a  reverential  sentiment  of  regret.  This  may  sur- 
prise some  persons,  but  not  those  who  have  in  their  presence 
or  in  recollection,  (as  a  great  many  have,)  the  elegance,  the 
high  refinement,  the  dignity  of  mind,  the  unaffected  modesty,  of 
that  better  class  of  females  who  have  given  character  to  this 
part  of  our  country,  and  are  every  day  passing  from  the  earth, 
in  the  mild  glory  of  hallowed  old  age.  I  would  not  take  away 
a  single  source  of  improvement.  I  would  not  close  up  an  ave- 
nue to  knowledge,  which  modern  education  has  opened  to  the 
females  of  the  present  day  ;  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
remeodber^  that  in  changing  modes  of  education,  we  are  ever  in 
danger  of  leaving  out  much  that  is  important ;  that  wc  aro  in 
danger  of  losing  in  some  particulars  what  wc  gain  in  others  ; 
and  that  what  is  gained  may  be  very  well,  but  may  not  be  a  com- 
pensation for  what  is  lost. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  ony  thing  ahould  he  loBt.  Because 
Vitot&iy  cducalion  is  verjr  much  nlleRdcd  to,  there  is  no  reason 
for  neglecting  moral  oducaltoD  ;  indeed  there  ia  more  ncccasily 
for  turning  alleolion  especially  towards  it :  '  Ab  we  build  faigh, 
wo  should  siidc  deep.' 

Vou  appear  to  foci  all  that  should  be  felt  on  this  point.  Your 
views  of  iho  education  of  females  distinctly  express  that  tlioy 
are  to  he  educated  as  inorol  beiogs,  and  in  direct  rcfcrcnco  to 
ibeir  indiienco  in  domestic  life,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  power 
over  llio  alTcctions  of  those  around  them.  You  have  touched 
upon  many  hindrances  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  education, 
nor  have  laid  too  great  stress  upon  the  injury  to  manners,  and 
even  (o  character,  from  the  uncouth  furniture  of  school  rooms, 
unhealthy  intensity  of  application,  restrained  and  artificial  modes 
of  study.  My  doubt  is  whether  a  reform  in  all  these  things  will 
be  sulBciont  to  answer  all  tho  desirable  cuds  of  female  educa- 
tion,— without  more  reUranent  of  life  than  is  aflbrdod  by  tho 
present  mode  of  '  going  to  school'  until  the  time  of  '  going  into 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  say  so  much  about  the  intel- 
lectual equality  of  the  sexes,  that  the  fact  is  sometitnos  lost  sight 
of,  tliat  tliore  is  a  great  dillerence  between  the  minds  of  tho 
sexes.  Wo  may  believe  that  intellectual  truth  is  tho  end  of  all 
minds,  and  yet  to  be  attained  in  a  peculiar  route  by  the  fomalo 
mind  ;  or,  at  least,  under  n  peculiar  aspect  of  circumHlauees. 
Wo  would  throw  boys  into  tho  world,  not  indeed  excluding  them 
from  domestic  scones,  and  the  cherishing  atmosphere  of  sffec- 
tion,1)ut  placing  them  whoro  they  can  combine  with  these,  con- 
tact with  all  kinds  of  people  aiid  all  diversities  of  scene  ;  for 
their  active  duties  on  the  stage  of  existence  will  load  them  to 
this  contact,  and  it  is  desirable  that  their  minds  should  he  formEd 
on  views  of  life  which  they  will  not  afterwards  have  reason  to 
feel  wero  couAncd  ;  such  a  feeling  being  apt  to  give  a  fatal 
shock  to  tho  whole  character  by  introducing  a  didrust  of  all  ibo 
lovo  of  youth, — its  goneroua  sentiments,  as  well  as  those  intel- 
lectual results  which  wore  only  wrong  because  mode  on  confined 
data.  But  intellectual  beauty  isUie  prerogative  of  woman  rath- 
er than  intellectual  force  ;  and  danger,  which  is  the  most  pro* 
ductive  atmosphere  to  the  taltor,  is  surely  not  genial  to  the  for- 
mer. Tho  springs  of  beauty  are  in  tho  depths  of  nature,  to  bft 
osplored  only  in  solitude,  and  to  bo  led  over  the  mind  to  refresh 
it  in  hours  of  composure  and  rcllection.  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  splicre  of  our  acquaintance,  of  whoso 
mind  intellectual  beauty  can  be  called  iho  characteristic,  whoso 
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eduGKlMn  was  not,  id  a  great  degree,  priTatej  wfaoie  tuind  hid 
not  bail  opportunil/  to  unfolil  in  solitude  ;  or  in  a  domestic  UEs 
removed  at  some  period  from  the  inftuencea  of  '  company.* 

or  that  venerable  class  of  females  before  alluded  to,  there 
are  yet  lingering  upon  the  stage  many  cxamplea.  We  have  better 
lioguists,  bettor  Brithmelicians,  better  naturalists  ;  but  have  we 
more  delicacy  of  taste,  more  grace  of  phjvical  and  mental  move- 
ment, more  of  that  form  of  iatellecluol  power  eo  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary to  the  exigences  of  a  female's  duty  in  life, — whatever 
be  her  station, — I  mean  ihe  power  of  resolving  all  her  faculties 
and  knowledge  into  one  mass,  (as  it  were,)  which,  acting  like 
the  senses  by  tacl,  ia,  <  by  a  happy  figuro,'  says  a  modem  writer, 
*  termed  sehse  .^' 

it  is  only,  however,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  time  devoted  to. 
the  education  of  females  that  I  would  speak,  when  I  say  it 
should  be  more  private.  There  are  ianumerable  disadvantages 
in  children's  not  going  to  school.  They  are  apt  to  lose  spirits 
and  health,  and  above  all,  flexibility  and  gracefulness  of  char- 
acter, from  not  becoming  early  familiar  with  others  of  their  own 
ago.  It  is  well  for  them  early  in  life  to  realize  that  they  are 
units  in  the  great  mass  of  society,  that  they  may  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  vanity  and  egotism.  But  the  question  which  I  wish 
to  propose  to  you  is  this,  whether  every  good  purpose  of  going 
to  school  may  not  be  answered,  without  devoting  as  many  years 
to  it,  as  ate  felt  to  be  necessary  for  boys.  Does  not  intercourse 
in  such  large  numbers,  when  continued  through  those  years,  in 
which  all  that  ia  peculiar  in  the  female  mind  begins  to  develops, 
produce  coarseness  ?  Women  were  not  destined  for  public  life, 
for  intercourse  and  struggle  nitb  a  great  many  persona  ;  and 
their  coostilutiojial  temperament,  therefore,  is  made  to  render 
(bem  liable  to  impressions,  and  ready  for  confidential  intercourse  ; 
and  what  is  necessary  to  tbeir  charm  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  ultimately  find  themselves,  renders  them  comparatively  dan- 
gerous to  each  other.  For  the  fmcr  feelings  sfarink  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  rebuff  or  of  ridicule  ;  and  each  one  endeavours  to  re- 
press all  that  is  the  most  beautiful  and  individual,  and  endeavours 
loconfarmloagcneralstandurd,  since,  which,  it  is  too  often  fixed 
by  the  most  presuming,  must  necessarily  be  low  in  all  the  most 
important  points  of  female  character.  And  thus  it  is  those  mnrt 
highty  gifted  in  feminine  traits,  who  are  in  danger  of  denying 
what  i«  haidiy  abort  of  the  inspiration  of  heaven, — in  coartauti 
of  character,  or  escaping  it  in  Uvily.  Moreover,  is  it  advanta- 
geous to  the  cultivation  of  that  taste  for  domestic  life,  which  ia 
ii.j»».n..i,;.  to  the  worth  and  hoppiness  of  a  woman,  to  have 
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the  coDitant  excitement  of  so  many  objects,  at  that  very  pohod 
of  life  when  the  buoyancy  of  health,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  im 
agination,  would  '  people  sohtude,'  and  muHl  multiply  )o  bewild 
ering  excess  the  numbera  that  cnnslilui*  a  school.  It  is  tho 
present  mode  for  girls  to  continue  at  school  unlit  they  go  into  a 
round  of  company.  Connexions  with  a  great  many  companions 
at  school  are  continued  almost  by  necessity,  and  aa  immense  ac 
quaintance  presents  innumerable  temptations  to  dissipation.  An 
interval  of  some  years,  passed  in  self  cultivation,  would  break 
up  these  connexions,  and  acquaintance  would  be  selected.  None 
of  the  advantages  of  society  would  bo  lost.  Indeed,  the  true 
taste  for  interesting  society  would  be  cultivated,  and  woman  in 
the  meridian  of  life,  instead  of  being  dull  from  having  '  run  too 
fast'  through  the  pleasures  of  compamj,  ivouKl  enter  with  zest 
and  freshness  of  soul  into  that  intercourse  of  minds,  which  is 
most  interesting  to  the  roust  intelligent  ;  and,  what  is  important, 
would  have  soroeibing  to  communicate  from  the  treasury  of  ei- 
porience  formed  in  the  course  of  years  by  observation  and  sen- 
sibility, Another  advantage  of  an  intervol  for  self  cultivation 
between  school  days,  and  that  period  when  all  the  holiest  respon- 
sibilities of  the  sex  are  assumed,  is,  that  the  possible  errors  of 
early  education  may  be  remedied.  It  bos  been  well  remarked 
that  the  images  which  throng  the  infant  mind  are  the  loveliest, 
and  are  liable  to  exercise  a  strong  effect  upon  the  character 
for  ever.  False  aasociation?,  however,  and  the  mistakes  of  early 
education  generally,  are  not  absolutely  irremediable.  In  that 
period  of  life  when  a  sense  of  individuality  and  independence 
comes,  the  strong  hour  of  youthful  vigour,  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  n  mental  regeneration.  The  character  is  often  known 
to  lake  at  this  period  a  new  direction — and  if  lett  to  itself  it 
will,  I  think,  take  a  natural  direction — it  will  take  that  direction 
which  will  fully  develope  its  individuality.  Now  all  the  formali- 
tiea  of  a  school  are  calculated  to  repress  this  development,  to 
fasten  for  ever  the  character  of  infancy  by  continuing  ttie  chain 
of  associations  uninterrupted,  and  to  render  the  character  lame 
and  inefficient.  In  female  education,  this  is  a  consideration  of 
importance  ;  for  besides  that  the  female  mind,  from  its  delicacy, 
is  liable  to  be  partially  injured  by  all  cultivation  but  self  cultiva- 
tion, we  must  remember  thai  the  entire  revolution  of  the  actual 
circumstances  of  life,  in  the  case  of  most  boys,  who  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  act  for  themselves,  the  great  changes,  in  very 
many  instances,  which  occur  in  their  lives,  from  iho  Ructuation 
of  political  circumstances,  and  the  circumstances  of  business, 
giio  them  opportunities  of  being  created  over  again,  as  it  wore, 
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renewing  existence  unilcr  difTerent  |>riDciplee  of  action,  and  neu- 
tralizing or  escaping  entirely  the  iiilluenceB  of  that  very  earljr 
stage  of  educaiiou.  But  girts,  wliose  lives  seldom  exhibit  such 
changes  of  circumstance,  geucrnlly  show  through  life  the  efiecta 
of  early  education  ;  and  the  form  of  a  school  room,  an  artificial 
manner  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  especially  the  motives  un- 
der which  llie  mind  acts,  during  the  lime  from  seven  years  of 
age  to  fourteen,  arc  productive  of  eflbcls  which  a  woman  very 
generally,  perhaps,  carries  in  her  mind  to  ber  gravo.  It  is  true 
tbero  are  dangers  from  ii'itfiin,  which  are  developed  in  a.cont- 
parative  retirement ;  but  these  arc  not  so  great  as  those  from 
without,  for  the  humaD  mind  hits  a  natural  tendency  to  do  justice 
to  itself,  and,  moreover,  the  dangers  I'rora  within  which  are  ten- 
dencies to  exaggeration  of  feeling  and  exclusiveneaa  of  views, 
must  be  previously  guarded  against  by  a  free  intercourse  in 
early  life  with  other  children,  habits  of  exercise  as  unrestrained 
as  circumstances  will  possibly  admit,  and  such  a  thorough  ground 
work  of  education,  as  »^11  lead  tho  mind  into  the  various  de- 
partments of  literature  and  science. 

And  a(\er  all  these  considerations,  the  question  recurs  with 
increasing  interest,  can  this  foundatiuii  be  laid  in  a  shorter  space 
of  lline  than  is  now  devoted  to  it  ^  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  ; 
if  but  the  ground  work  of  education  is  aimed  at.  Now  the  ele- 
ments of  good  instruction  are  not  the  outlines  of  sciences  com- 
municated to  the  pupil  :  to  commence  education  rightly,  is 
to  set  the  mind  going  with  interest,  in  various  directions.  The 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  attention,  generally,  and  then  exciting 
the  taste  powerfully  on  various  subjects,  is  the  true  ground  work 
of  education.  Cannot  this  be  done  more  efTectually  and  in  a 
shorter  period  than  it  is  at  present  done  ?  Is  not  a  greet  deal  of 
(he  force  of  the  mind  spent  in  vain,  even  on  the  present  im- 
proved methods  }  and  would  not  a  sense  of  the  necesaily  of 
shortening  the  period  devoted  to  going  to  school,  develope  great- 
er efiectivencss  in  the  methods  of  leaching  .''  I  would  not  have 
nny  hurry,  any  artificial  stimulus.  But  might  not  the  succes- 
sion of  studies  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  every  moment  of  real 
labour,  count  in  the  acquisition  desired  ? 

Could  a  deep  impression  be  made  on  the  mind  of  society  of 
the  advantage  of  girls  being  at  home,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  still,  would  the  efftct  be  to  lower  the  standard  of 
intellectual  attainment .' — would  it  not  be  to  throw  more  efficieo- 
cy  iaio  Uiat  education  which  the  mind  would  receive  previom 
to  Ibil  period ;  and  to  enlist  the  talent  which  is  now  bo  exten- 
~ — ' '  upon  this  subject,  at  u  period  of  the  mind  irtien 
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it  would  jiresent  fewer  obstacles  to  the  influences  of  a  high  kiiid 
of  oducatioD  ?  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  present  system,  a  year 
or  two  is  necessary  after  a  girl  goes  into  one  of  the  higher 
schools,  to  do  away  the  actual  bad  habits  of  (he  intellect,  con- 
tracted under  teachers  who,  wilh  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
are  yet  incapable  of  taking  a  true  view  of  the  mind  ;  or  if  it  &o 
happens  that  the  intellect  has  not  hoen  suSicienlty  exercised  to 
have  any  habits  in  study,  scarcely  a  less  time  is  necessary 
to  awaken  it  from  the  comparative  stupor  to  which  inactivity 
had  consigned  it,  and  to  deliver  the  mind  from  the  influence  of 
certain  mechanical  motions,  called  exercises  of  memory.  Per- 
haps many  persons  havo  yet  to  learn  that  a  child,  whose  intel- 
lectual habits  are  forming,  needs  more  than  at  any  period  of  itd 
educaiion,  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  highest  order  of 
minds  that  can  be  devoted  la  the  subject  of  education.  It  is 
only  the  highest  order  of  minds  that  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing human  nature  on  its  moat  general  principles,  yet  this  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  is  most  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duly.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  only  the  highest 
order  of  minds  that  havo  a  very  delicate  sensibility  to  individual 
character  as  it  exists,  yet  in  the  germ,  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
child.  But  surely  ihts  is  preeminently  neceBsary  to  success  in 
evolving  that  individuality  of  character  which  is  the  charm  of 
mind,  and  must  be  respected  by  those  who  would  be  inflitential 
in  producing  a  graceful  mental  character. 

I  would  observe,  in  closing,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  most 
common  observer,  that  the  female  mind  attains  tho  balance  of  its 
powers  much  earlier  in  life  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  And  why 
this  dilTercnco  In  nature,  if  Providonce  has  not  made  a  different 
set  of  circumstances  to  form  round  the  one  from  what  fornu 
round  the  other,  evolving  different  and  peculiar  duties  ?  It 
Eccms  to  me  that  every  indication  of  nature  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  every  other,  is  to  he  ottended  to  with  religious  rev- 
erenco,  and  will  lead  to  true  views  and  correct  methods. 
Whatever  speculaliona  there  may  be,  as  to  the  extent  and  tho 
design  of  this  dilTerence  to  which  we  have  referred,  few  will  de- 
ny that  it  docs  exist,  and  it  gives  facilities  to  tho  accomplish- 
ment of  a  plan  of  school  education,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
is  now  given  to  it.  I  had  intended  to  give  some  definite  details 
of  such  a  course  as  I  think  would  serve  the  purpose  of  going  lo 
school,  but  I  havo  already  made  this  communication  loo  long) 
and  in  the  hope  that  some  abler  mind  will  express  itself  upon 
Iho  subject,  will  desist  from  pursuing  it  further  at  present. 

E.  N.  Q 
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lEBXCH   SOCIETT  FOR   BLEMGNTARV  INSTKUCTIOIT. 

[Th6  dimtniabed  size  of  our  last  No.,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  return  to  tho  Report  of  this  interesting  and  beneficent  insti- 
tution. Our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  enter,  with  still 
more  pleasure,  into  [ho  topics  now  introduced  ;  as  they  form  a 
striking  illustrolion  of  the  iaBepa.rablc  alliance  of  good  instruc- 
tion and  moral^improvcnient.  Tbe  children  wboee  education  ia 
the  object  of  the  Society  for  Inglruction,  would,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  have  been  ullorl/  neglected,  but  for  the  exertions 
of  the  society  ',  and  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  good 
men  and  useful  citizens,  in  mature  life,  might,  in  many  instances, 
Iiavo  proved  peals  to  society,  and  victims  of  misery. 

The  document  of  which  we  now  give  the  second  part,  fur- 
nishes, moreover,  another  proof,  thai,  for  the  economical  and  regu- 
lar instruction  of  large  numbers  of  pupils,  tbe  aystem  of  mutual 
instnictioD,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied,  is  preferabl* 
to  any  other.] 

1  shall  now  pass,  gcnllemen,  to  tho  second  part  of  tbe  opera- 
tions of  the  society,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  name  of 

External  labours,  or  labours  in  the  Schools. 

The  first  estabUahmcnt  was  founded  in  Paris,  in  an  obscure 
bouse  in  the  rue  Saint-Jean-de-Bcituvais  :  it  comprised,  then, 
only  twelve  chddren,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Martin,  whoso 
zeal,  mildness,  and  perseverance,  surmounted  many  obstacles. 
At  tho  end  of  a  few  weeks,  his  school  showed  the  happy  results 
of  the  sysleni,  His  modest  establishment  was  then  transferred 
to  the  churcb  of  tho  College  de  Liaicux,  where  it  remains.,  A 
hundred  and  filly  children  were  received  there.  From  that  lime, 
it  has  been  easy  to  judge  of  tho  perfection  of  this  system,  and 
of  the  admirable  order  of  the  classes.  We  see  tbe  work  ad- 
vancing simultaneously  ;  order  reigning  in  tbe  movements,  pleas- 
ure in  the  sudics  ;  the  intelligence  of  the  children  developing  ; 
tbe  fear  of  blame  fixing  their  attention  ;  tbe  desire  of  success 
doubliug  their  faculties. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  fifly  children,  before  utterly 
ignorant,  have  learned  to  read  the  syllabic  tables  with  facility  ; 
thirty  others  have  learned  lo  write  in  large  and  amaJl  running 
hand  ;  the  pupils  of  tho  si  seventh,  and  eighth  classes,  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  a        letic  ;  several  among  them  hava 
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gone  even  ns  far  as  coinbiDalions  ;  ilio  others  know  [he  four 
simple  and  complex  rules.  You  may  judge  of  liiejr  progress 
hy  the  slates  on  the  bureau,  which  indicate  (he  lime  they  have 
studied.  Thirty  eight  pupiU  have  i^uilted  the  school,  lo  enter 
on  trades,  or  to  be  monitorii  in  new  elementary  schools.  The 
nges  and  tank  of  these  chilUreu  are  of  no  importance  in  regard 

10  their  comrades  :  it  is  ol^en  the  youngest  that  directs  the  class, 
more  frequently  still  it  is  the  poorest. 

If  these  children's  progress  in  instruction  ii  so  rapid,  the 
change  effected  in  their  habits  and  character  is  not  less  surpris- 
ing. A  new  being  seems  to  have  developed  tn  them  ;  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  are  seen  besieging  the  door 
of  the  school  and  collecting  round  il.  It  has  been  very  diCScult 
to  confine  their  attendance  to  the  proper  hours  j  and  it  is  very 
rarely  thai  ony  of  them  hare  failed,  nolivith standing  Ihe  rigour 
of  the  season.  Satisfaction  shines  in  their  countenaoces ;  a 
diligent  attention,  and  constant  occupation  prevent  the  disgust 
and  weariness  so  common  in  schools,  and  especially  that  con- 
versation among  children,  which  is  such  an  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress, and  so  burtfu!  to  their  manners;  Ihe  fear  of  incurring 
blame  is  espcaally  impressed  upon  them.  Those  persons  who 
have  visited  tjie  school,  hnvo  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  niortiiicalion  ond  sorrow  of  those  children  who  ore  ranged 
upon  Iheir  knees,  or  who  remain  standing  near  the  master's  ta- 
ble, during  the  exerci.ses  of  school.  Hiis  is  increased,  when 
strangers  are  spectators  of  it.  Two  facts  among  many  others, 
deserve  to  be  related,  because  they  show  the  ctfcci  produced 
by  the  intercourse  of  children,  and  the  principles  which  they 
acquire.     A  ihefl  wns  committed  in  the  school  two  months  since. 

11  was  the  first  instance.  A  child  was  put  under  arrest,  and 
judged  by  his  comrades-  The  monitors  were  then  constituted 
jury  by  the  instrucler,  to  hear  the  depositions  and  defence  of 
the  accused,  lite  latter,  having  been  convicted,  was  going  to 
be  condemned,  when,  struck  with  remorse  and  bursting  into 
tears,  ho  confessed  his  fault,  sskcd  pardon  of  his  comrades,  and 
showed  the  most  sincere  ropcninnce.  Tliia  scene,  this  example, 
this  public  shame,  perhaps,  saved  society  from  a  criminal,  and 
gave  il  u  virtuous  man.  This  fact,  shows  the  impression  made 
by  wont  of  principle.  The  other  relates  to  love  of  goodness, 
and  is  not  less  roniarkablo,  Tlio  mother  of  a  monitor  of  the 
reading  cUsb,  came  one  day,  lo  excuse  her  son  for  not  haviitg 
attended  school  on  account  of  a  dreadful  misfortune  which  had 
just  befallen  hut.     Some  tliicvcs  had  got  into  their  room,  and 
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csmed  vwmy  the  little  they  possessed,  so  that  nothing  was  left 
except  what  waa  upon  their  persona.  This  event  was  no  sooner 
known  ainoDg  the  other  monitors,  than  they  were  desirous  to 
usiit  their  uDfortunate  compaoioD.  They  requested  permiseioD 
to  open  the  trunk  belonging  to  the  school,  where  some  strangers 
had  deposited,  a  few  days  before,  the  sum  of  filleeQ  francs,  to  be 
diatributed,  as  ■  reward,  to  the  difierent  monitors.  They  de- 
clared to  the  inatructer  that  they  would  transfer  this  sum  to  their 
companion.  But  the  aum  of  fifteen  francs  appearing  to  them  too 
■mall,  they  clubbed  together,  and  ia  a  short  ti'me,  collected 
twenty  one  franca  and  fifty  boos.  Immediately  a  deputation  of 
three  liionit<K«,  having  H.  Martin  at  their  head,  went  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  poor  woman.  The  tears  of  the  mother  and 
child,  were  the  only  answers,  the  only  thanks  they  could  give  to 
tfaeir  youog  benefiictors,  who  shared  in  their  emotion.  This 
scene  must  have  recompensed  M.  Murtin  for  much  trouble  .'  Ex- 
cellent  man  I  what  reward  could  be  more  worthy  of  you  ?  Who 
could  be  more  worthy  of  such  a  reward  ?  And  would  it  be  pos- 
sible, gentlemen,  for  children  imbued  with  these  principles,  man- 
ifesting such  sentiments,  to  show  themselves,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  unworthy  of  each  other,  and  having  nothing  supori- 
our  to  those  unfortunate  beings  wandering  in  the  public  squares, 
and  seduced  into  Ticious  practices  by  ignorance  and  idleness  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  no  ;  those  who  begin  thus,  continue  and  end 
thus.  Those  who  already  know  how  to  submit  to  the  taws  of  n 
school,  will  easily  submit  to  llie  laws  of  society  ;  those  who  al- 
ready doTelope  BO  much  intciligoncc,  will  not  be  behind  hand  in 
national  industry.  In  a  word,  these  children,  (and  we  may  con- 
ceire  sweet  hope  from  it,)  will  be  at  some  future  day,  what  they 
already  seem  to  he,  intelligent  workmen,  virluous  citizens,  sen- 
sible men. 

And  do  you  not  also  trust,  gentlemen,  that  this  inclination  to 
goodness,  this  Ioto  of  study,  will  have  a  salutary  influence,  even 
upon  the  families  of  these  children  i  The  facts  which  wo  have 
jint  related,  may  have  produced  more  effect  in  the  quarter  where 
they  look  place,  than  many  exhortations  or  measures  of  restraint. 
The  reformation  of  a  great  nation  is  effected  as  much  by  exam- 
ples as  by  laws,  and  by  persuasion  more  than  by  fear. 

1  shall  not  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion that  these  children  receive  ;  you  know  that,  in  the  deliber- 
tions  of  the  15th  of  November,  and  the  lolh  of  December,  your 
coancil  of  administration  decided  that  the  schools,  established 
by  the  society,  should  have  the  same  religious  exercises  as 
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iboso  which  are  ealablishcd  in  schools  subroitlcd  to  the  admin- 
iaUativo  aulhorily ;  that  oq  Sunday  and  ftalivals,  tbe  chil- 
droD  should  be  conducted  to  church  by  tlicir  master,  and  should 
have  in  their  hands  books  of  catholic  worship  designed  lor  tbe 
[iriuiary  schools  ;  it  will  be  sulTicient  tor  me  to  add,  that  these 
childreu  by  their  coaduct  at  churchj  are  the  objects  of  public 
edification.  Vour  council  of  adminbtration,  equally  penetrated 
with  the  desire,  in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  to  observe  the  rules 
proscribed  by  authority,  has  decided  that  the  schools  founded  by 
you,  should  be  submitted  to  tbe  administration  of  general  in- 
■truclion.  Vour  committee  have  consequently  taken  tlie  steps 
in  regard  to  the  royal  council  of  public  iustruction,  cQimnaodcd 
by  the  regulations,  and  have  received  from  the  respectable  I'unc- 
liooarics  who  compose  this  body,  precious  testimomea  of  esteem 
and  interest. 

The  establishment  nf  these  diiTerent  schoob,  gentlemen,  has 
made  known  exactly  the  expenses  which  they  occasion,  their 
firat  expense,  as  well  as  their  annual  maintenance.  Paris  being, 
fjODOrally  speaking,  more  expensive  than  the  provinces,  the  re- 
■ults  which  have  been  found,  consequently  apply  to  nil  France. 
Thus,  tbe  first  expense  of  a  school  for  five  hundred  children, 
generally  costs,  for  benches,  dusks,  slates,  and  tables,  only  1 120 
fr.  Ihu  interest  of  which,  by  the  year,  would  be  56  fr.  to  add  to 
the  annual  expenses. 

ThoiO  oouuol  expenses  consist  of  the  salary  of  the  master,  at 
tho  highoBt  .  -  -  .  .       1200  fr. 

Fuel,  .  -  -  .  .  200 

I'onciU  of  tule  and  replacing  of  slates,  -  .      200 

Hecord  books,  puna,  ink,  paper,  -  .  130 

Pay  of  the  monitors,  ....      200 

Exponaos  for  repairs,      -  .  .  .  70 

Total,  ...  2000  Ir. 

Which  makes  the  education  of  each  child  4  fr.  a  year.  It 
would  only  be  2  fr.  if  the  number  of  children  was  a  thousand  ; 
for  it  would  only  be  adding  to  the  sum  of  2000  fr.  a  new  inter- 
est of  5ti  fr.  for  the  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment. Bui,  at  the  present  time,  it  generally  costs,  in  France, 
from  18  to  20  fr.  U  least,  for  Ilie  annual  education  of  children  ; 
and  this  is  doubled  iu  consequence  of  imperfect  instruction,  and 
the  timo  which  is  lost  by  it,  The  proportion,  then,  between  the 
new  and  old  muthuds  is  not  'i  to  18,  but  from  ~  to  UC.     This 
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cskuktion,  applied  to  the  actual  expense  of  gratuitous  schools 
in  Paris,   ofTers  the  following   result.     There  are  in  this  city 
about  fifty  thousand  children  who  are  not  able  to  procure  the 
means  of  education.      Beside  this  number,  ten  thousand  are 
brought  up  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  gratuitous  schools,  at  the 
expense  of  the  convents  ki  the  city  of  Paris,  and  cost  180,000 
£r.  annually,  which  makes  the  education  of  one  child  cost  18  fr., 
or  as  we  have  said  above,  36.     This  sum  of  180,000  fr.,  would 
be  sufficient,  then,  and  more  than  sufficient,  upon  our  plan,  for 
the  whole  population,  and  for  no  individual  to  be  inferior  to  an- 
other in  useful  knowledge,  and  in  all  that  concerns  morality  and 
religious  instruction.     In  summing  up,  these,  gentlemen,  either 
the  labours  of  the  society,  or  those  which  are  connected  with  its 
institdtion,  we  see  four  establishments  entirely  formed  within  six 
months,  and  able  to  serve  as  models  and  nurseries  to  all  that 
may  be  founded  in  future  ;  five  hundred  children  already  receiv- 
ing education  upon  the  new  system  ;  thirty  masters  or  mistress- 
es, prepared  to  be  sent  into  the  departments  ;  the  number  of 
subscribers  increasing,  in  less  than  six  months,  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  presenting  the  most  illustrious  names,  joined  to 
those  of  the  good  men  that  are  always  sure  to  be  found  where 
they  can  be  useful  ;  the  protection  of  the  civil  authorities,  of 
the  respectable  members  of  the  clergy,  and  the  proof  which  we 
have  acquired,  that  this  mode  of  instruction  suits  the  French 
character.     Is  there  an  institution  which  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  so  short  a  time  ;  which  has  produced  happier  results 
at  so  little  expense,  or  given  room  for  greater  hopes  ?  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  at  what  a  time  did  yon  commence  this  useful  under- 
taking ?  In  the  midst  of  troubles  and  revolutions  ;  when  our  coun- 
try saw  all  its  former  miseries  renewed,  and  the  too  short  hap- 
piness which  it  had  enjoyed,  effaced.     It  is  amid  the  noise  of 
combats  that  you  have  founded  an  institution  of  mildness  and  of 
•peace  !  It  is  in  the  midst  of  general  distress  that  you  have  made 
an  appeal  to  public  generosity  ;  it  was  at  the  moment  when 
disapprobation  was  stamped  upon  many  innovations,  that  you 
presented  yourselves  with  the  boldest  of  them  all.     Gentlemen, 
these  obstacles  have  not  arrested  your  success  ;  because  your 
motives  were  pure,  your  zeal  ardent,  and  your  institution  irre- 
proachable.    In  the  midst  of  inquietude  and  dangers,  the  mem* 
bcrs  of  your  council  of  administration  have  never  ceased  to  as- 
semble ;  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  engagement  to  human- 
ity, and  they  have  oflen  felt  the  consolation  of  ending  those 
days  of  misfortune  and  mourning  by  an  act  of  beneficence. 
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Not  withstanding'  all  our  eflbfts,  gontlcmen,  notnithslaiiiliDg 
ev«n  our  BUCCC99,  some  uneasiness  was  manifesled  concerning 
Ihe  direction  and  aim  of  our  estaUlishmenl,  some  douds  hung 
over  the  cradle  of  this  inElilution  ;  but  they  were  soon  dispersed  ; 
we  had  among  our  number  some  of  those  (Hends  of  huraanitj, 
those  noble  protectors  of  every  useful  institution,  whose  know- 
ledge is  our  security,  find  whose  virtues  are  our  guard.  I  would 
name  them,  if  it  wore  possible  that  any  could  bo  at  n  loss  to 
know  ihein ;  lliey  have  been  our  interpreters,  I  will  not  say  our 
defenders — they  were  not  necessary  near  respectable  persona 
who  only  wished  to  know  the  truth  ;  soon  the  ministers  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  beads  of  the  universily,  witnesses  of  our  la- 
bours, became  sensible  of  their  utility,  and  were  doubtless  eager 
to  second  them.  With  such  auxiliaiics,  what  shall  wc  not  be 
able  to  undertake  ?  what  ought  we  not  to  hope  i 

This  excellent  system  needs  no  further  proof  j  but  it  yet  has 
need  of  support ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  were  its  founders, 
ought  tn  be  ite  support,  and  procure  it  new  resources.  This  is 
no  longer  an  uncertain  attempt,  a  vague  theory  for  the  good 
of  humanity;  it  is  n  positive  result,  in  which  the  sacrifices  of 
each  one  ea&ily  and  immediately  attain  their  end.  Its  success 
in  Paris  is  nearly  certain — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  mag- 
istrate who  lias  the  administration  of  this  city,  and  to  that  of 
the  benelicenl  persona  wc  have  mentioned  !  Wo  must  now  direct 
our  efforts  to  the  provinces  ;  there  wc  should  call  upon  the  good 
citizens  and  enlightened  proprietors  to  join  with  us,  and  induce 
Ihom  to  send  for  some  of  our  children  to  found  similar  establish- 
ments. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  what  sweeter  occupation  can  we  ofTcr  to 
charitable  persons  who  dwell  in  the  country  ;  what  new  beneHt 
doea  not  our  institution  place  in  their  hands  ?  Do  you  not  already 
seem  to  see  the  children  of  the  villages  assembling  rouud  the 
neighbouring  castle,  and  entering  some  ancient  hall  that  has 
boon  prepared  for  their  school  room  f  The  bcncroctrcss  soon 
Dppears,  she  nssisis  in  their  lessons,  enjoys  their  progress,  np- 
plauds  the  zeal  of  some,  consoteB  the  weakness  of  others,  ami- 
cipatea  with  pleasure  a  tranquil  (liture  ;  for  it  will  repose  upon 
«  virtuous  gencralioR.  ElcmcDlary  instruction  has  been  for 
twenty  years  totally  abandoned  in  Franve  ;  other  ideas,  other 
sMGccsscs,  other  pleasures,  occupied  the  public  mind  and  flatter- 
ed national  pride  ;  the  moment  has  arrived  to  restore  to  our 
country  iu  glury  and  its  huppineus,  by  making  it  forget  its  vic- 
luriuH  for  a  liint.-,  oiiO  repose  from  the  triuni|)bs  of  orniB,  by  the 
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more  real  and  the  SMreeter  conquests  of  industry  ;  and  is  it  not 
also  glorioDUi  for  a  people  to  bo  enlightened  and  happy  ?  It  is 
proved  that  education  in  the  inferior  classes,  among  our  neigh- 
boara,  haa-tended  to  diminish  prodigiously  the  nun^ber  of  thefls 
and  crimeBy  and  to  put  an  end,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  use  of 
strong  liquors — ^why  should  it  not  be  followed  with  the  same  re- 
solts  among  us  ?  Many  years  will  elapse,  doubtless,  before  we 
can  judge  of  it,  or  deliver  ourselves  up  to  this  interesting  spec- 
ulation ;  but  what  already  inspires  us  with  so  sweet  a  hope,  will 
be  a  consolation  to  many  in  their  old  age  ;  they  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  our  efforts  ;  and  besides,  gentlemen,  are  not  those  chil- 
dren, whom  we  bring  up,  destined  to  surround  our  children,  and 
like  them  to  bless  oar  enemies,  if  we  fulfil  towards  them  also 
the  duties  of  fathers  ?  Your  benefits  already  constitute  the  charm 
of  their  childhood,  and  promise  to  be  the  blessing  of  their  future 
lives.  Oh,  gentlemen  !  continue  a  work  so  well  begun  ;  spare 
for  its  success  no  trouble,  no  sacrifice  ;  form  virtuous  citizens 
for  the  state  ;  enlightened  cultivators  for  our  fields  ;  faithful 
subjects  for  the  king,  who  deigns  to  take  a  particular  interest  in 
our  institution,  and  who  has  just  given  us  a  proof  of  it.  Let  us 
persevere  in  such  sentiments,  gentlemen ;  and  may  we  every 
year  assemble  in  this  place,  read  a  new  and  long  list  of  moral 
and  intellectual  beings  redeemed  from  ignorance,  of  innocent 
beings  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 
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A  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Lileraiure,  comprcfiending  the 
Prmdpies  of  Ltonguage  and  Slyky  tiic  Elements  of  Thsic  and 
Critidtrnj  with  Rules  for  the  Stttdij  of  Composition  and  Elo- 
quence ;  illtulraied  by  appropriate  Examples,  selected  chiefly  from 
the  Britieh  Classics  :  for  the  use  of  Schools  or  Private  Inslruc* 
tkn.  By  Alexander  Jamiesox,  LL.  D.  Fourth  Edition. 
New-Haven.     18^6.     12mo.  pp.  300. 

Thi  application  of  criticism  to  a  standard  work  is  thought  by 
some  a  fruitless  labour.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  entertain 
this  idea,  our  present  attempt  may  appear  both  useless  and  pre- 


Sliming.  The  strictures  of  an  anoaymoua  conlributof  t«  a  pe- 
riodical publication,  can  hold,  wc  are  aware,  but  aii  humblo 
place  io  public  eatiination,  when  they  arc  weighed  agaiust  the 
authority  of  a  work  which  is  studied  in  eeveraJ  of  the  highest 
literary  taalilutions  of  our  country,  and  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively adapted,  as  to  exhaust  three  editions  within  a  very  few 
yoara. 

Wo  have  no  diffidence,  however,  ia  bringing  such  a  work  un- 
der review  ;  since  we  are  not  ambitious  to  have  our  pages  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a  literary  tribunal,  but  wiah  rather 
to  snccecd  in  inducing  parents  and  instructers  to  read  the  books 
which  wo  review,  to  ihink  for  themselves,  and  form  their  own 
decisions  on  ihe  merits  of  the  works,  to  which  we  invite  their 
ottention. 

Uooks  of  established  character,  and  in  extensive  use,  are  those 
which  are  exerting  the  most  powerful  influence,  whether  good 
or  evil,  on  the  interests  of  education.  They  are,  Ihorefore,  the 
most  important  of  any,  when  considared  in  connexion  with  the 
objects  of  our  Journal.  Their  pocuUar  merits  require  a  more 
earnest  attention,  and  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  statement  ; 
«nd,  from  the  important  rank  which  they  hold,  their  defects, 
whatever  these  may  be,  become  peculiarly  pernicious,  from  the 
wide  sphere  into  which  they  are  necessarily  introduced. 

The  latter  consideration  becomes  highly  important,  when  wc 
remember  how  prone  teachers  are  to  follow,  we  might  almost 
say  with  a  servilo  fidelity,  every  idea  of  the  author  used  as  a 
class  book.  We  earnestly  wish  that  instructers  of  every  rank 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  providing  ihemsojves  with  every  ac- 
coesibio  work  on  tho  departments  of  education  which  fall  under 
their  care,  and  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  all,  making  them- 
selves literally  masters  of  their  subjects.  It  would  then  be  fully 
in  their  power,  by  their  own  instruction,  to  fill  up  tho  omissions, 
and  rectify  the  mistakes  which  the  necessarily  imperfect  oflbrls 
of  a  singlo  mind  will  always  entail  on  the  best  manual  which 
can  be  selected  in  any  branch  of  education.  Several  important 
advantages  would  result  from  a  compliance  with  the  above  sug- 
gestion. Instructers  would  come  to  tho  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties with  vastly  superior  prejiaralion,  and  would  perform  ihcm 
with  more  con^donce,  with  more  ease,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
I'upils  would  not  be  ioh  to  the  narrow  circle  of  information  con- 
tained in  one  book,  but  would  bo  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is 
valuttblu  ill  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  which  they  arc  study- 
ing.   Thoy  would  become  accustomed,  too,  not  to  follow  with 
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a  blind  acquiescence  every  author  they  read  ;  but  to  deliberate 
and  carefully  compare,  and  thus  be  trained  to  the  independent 
ezereise  of  Uieir  own  faculties.  Nor  will  learners  thus  fall  into 
habits  of  doubting  and  caviling,  if  their  teacher  always  takes 
care,  in  bis  own  remarks,  to  set  a  good  example  of  patient  and 
candid  ipvestigalion.  To  parents,  the  advantages  of  this  method 
would  be  no  less  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  a  constant 
ebanging  of  school  books,  which  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  with  recent  improvements,  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  Standard  works  might  continue  in  permanent 
use ;  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  the  instructor  being  substitut- 
ed for  the  present  popular  shining  from  book  to  book.  Children 
ought  use  the  school  books  which  had  been  employed  in  teach- 
ing their  parents  ;  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter to  aid  the  teacher,  by  assisting  and  guiding  the  former,  or, 
at  all  eyents,  to  ascertain  easily  what  progress  was  really  made. 
A  tax  on  education,  and  by  no  means  a  slight  one,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  removed. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  from  any  objection  to  the  ex- 
cellent manual  before  us,  but  rather, — when  we  revert  to  the  ra- 
pi^y  with  which  it  is  displacing  Blair's  Lectures, — from  an  ap- 
prehension that,  in  a  few  years,  another  work  more  recent  than 
either,  though  perhaps  not  more  meritorious,  may  take  its  place, 
and  the  toils  of  the  teacher,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  parent, 
thus  be  unnecessarily  increased.  Publications  embodying  all 
recent  and  valuable  information,  and  drawn  up  for  th6  use  of 
instructers,  could  easily  be  procured,  and  at  no  more  expense 
to  them  than  is  occasioned  by  the  present  arrangement.  To 
such  books  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  making  any 
objection.  Variety  here  can  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  beneficial  by  its  happy  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  by  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  he  will  be 
brought  to  contemplate  his  subject,  by  the  greater  familiarity 
with  it  which  he  will  thus  acquire,  and  by  the  interesting  lights 
in  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  it  before  his  pupils.  The 
grand  disideratum  in  education  is  not  so  much  the  improvement 
of  school  books  as  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  work  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which  it  is  very 
desirable  should  become  a  permanent  standard  ;  not  merely 
from  its  superiority  to  Blair's  Lectures,  but  from  the  important 
coDsideration  of  its  being  furnished  with  a  subsidiary  book  of 
eJWffciies  by  the  author  of  the  rhetoric*    Dr.  Blair's  book  of 

*  We  hope  thtt  the  publidiera  of  the  Rhetoric  will  speedily  add  this  book  of 
cserdsct  to  their  valuable  list  of  republished  worksf. 
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Icclures  lias,  (in  ouf  ovn  practice  in  toaching,)  slvftya  a 
inijicrfccl  from  tlio  want  oi'  a  proper  nccompanying  votuiae,  con- 
taining a  course  of  mental  and  practical  exerciaos  in  rhetoric. 
Irving  on  conipoeilioD  ia,  we  are  awnro,  much  used  as  a  aubsti- 
tule  for  such  a  book.  But  (his  volume  is  too  small ;  and  the  ax- 
erciaes  it  contains,  afTord  practice  in  but  one  deportment  o(  the 
subject.     A  moro  extensive  work  is  required. 

It  ia  a  fact  somewhat  singular  that  rbetoric,  a  branch  of  rdu- 
cation  so  intimately  connected  with  the  busincca  of  professional 
life,  ia,  as  far  as  regards  (he  necessary  books,  in  the  stimu  con- 
dition nearly  in  which  English  grammar  was,  forty  or  fifty  yeais 
ago,  in  many  schools,  when  it  used  to  be  studied  withoat  the 
addition  of  any  exercises  in  parsing.  Rhetoric,  like  gram* 
mar,  has  its  principles  and  rules.  These  must  bo  applied  if  ihcy 
nro  not  to  be  classed  with  the  lumber  rather  than  the  furniture 
of  the  mind.  The  learner,  moreover,  should  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  preparatory  tiimiu  for  training  liia  thoughts  to  llio 
application  of  the  theory  of  rhetoric.  For  this  purpose,  a  book 
of  exercises  in  what  may — from  the  want  of  abetter  name — 
be  called  rhetorical  parsing,  is  as  indispensable  ns  n  similar  vol- 
ume iu  grammar.  Now  Irving's  book  of  exercises  furnishes 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  title  of  such  a  manual.  Desidca,  it 
nRbrds  no  scope  for  that  introductory  course  of  mental  practice, 
which  ia  indispensable  to  good  composition. 

To  prepare  a  scholar  for  the  exorcise  of  composing,  it  ia  net 
enough  that  wo  furnish  him  with  ample  rules  and  dirccliona. 
We  must  conduct  him  through  iho  actual  application  of  rules  : 
we  must  show  him  the  best  method  of  complying  with  our  diroc- 
liona.  Our  present  books  of  exercises  Icove  the  learner  at  the 
stage  of  transposition  and  variety  of  e.tpression.  He  rcceitea 
no  training  en  defining  and  distinguishing  synonvmes  ;  unless 
he  has  the  spirit  lo  grapple  with  Crabbc,  and  loach  himself :  he 
has  no  exercises  prescribed  to  him  on  the  use  of  figures  of 
apcoch  :  ho  is  not  accustomed  lo  trace  ood  arrongo  llio  divi- 
sions nnd  subdivisions  of  a  discourse. 

In  the  learner's  Attempts  to  apply  the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  crit- 
icising the  composition  of  others,  so  as  lo  improve  his  own, 
there  is  a  similar  want  of  ossislnnce.  Ho  has  no  guide  la 
direct  him  to  any  dolinite  course.  He  has  no  friendly  hand 
to  lead  him  upward  from  the  merits  of  the  phra.seology,  the 
structure,  and  the  elylo,  to  the  peculiar  (jualities  of  ilio  thoughts, 
and  the  chnraclerislic  beauties  or  defects  in  any  piece  of  con*- 
position.     Vet  all  this  mental  ilisciplino  is  essential  to  on  inlel- 
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ligent  hm  of  the  principles  ho  has  committed  to  memory,  and 
to  bis  own  Bucceas  in  composing. 

Dr.  Jameiaon's  book  of  exercises  doc9  not  extend  to  a  full 
course  of  mental  training  in  rhetoric;  but  it  approaches  vastly 
nearer  to  such  a  thing  than  any  other  volume  of  this  class.  It 
contains  much  valuable  exerciac  on  the  substance  of  the  rhet- 
oric ;  and  this  cirunistouce  constitutes,  (we  repeat  it,)  much  of 
the  value  of  the  principal  work,  as  a  book  adapted  to  tlic  use  of 
young  persons. 

The  author  gives  the  following  statement  of  bis  plan,  which 
we  transcribe,  in  the  hope  of  its  influencing  teachers  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  work^  to  procure  and  peruse  it.  The  ar- 
rai^emeot  is  certainly  tnore^yetematic  than  that  of  Dr.  Blair. 

'The  author  has,  throughout  this  work,  first  laid  down  the 
principles  or  rules  of  legitimate  rhetoric  ;  he  has  (hen  given 
popular  illustrations  of  these  principles  or  rules  j  he  haa  next 
confirmed  his  views  in  the  illustrations  by  appropriate  exam- 
ples ;  and  finally  as  these  examples  or  illustrations  furnished 
analyses  or  corollaries,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  them  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  student's  good  taste,  and  of  true  orna- 
ment in  composition,' 

One  advantage  hkely  to  result  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Jameison's 
Rhetoric  has  been  mentioned.  Another  of  great  value  is  that 
this  work  excludes  much  of  that  matlcr  which,  in  Dr.  Blair's 
lectures,  forms  pleasant  reading,  but  is  too  general  or  too  phil- 
osophical for  practical  purposes. 

The  compiler  of  this  treatise,  though  not  so  happy  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  flow  of  language  in  his  own  composition,  is  very 
successful  in  Iho  unpretending,  explanatory,  and  familiar  man- 
ner ID  which  ho  conducts  his  pupils  through  the  subject. 
Teachers  who  take  the  trouble  of  comparini;  such  of  their 
scholars  as  have  used  Blair's  Lectures,  with  those  who  have 
used  Jamieson's  Rhetoric,  will  bo  abundantly  sali^licd  of  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  book  of  instruction.  The  students 
of  Blair  will  exhibit,  perhaps,  satisfactory  indications  of  ihcir 
having  caught  something  of  the  taste  of  that  writer  ;  but  Ihc 
students  of  Jomeison  will  furnish  answers  to  practical  questions, 
in  a  manner  much  more  definite  and  exact. 

To  instructers  iiho  adopt  the  method  of  oral  lessons  in  con- 
junction with  those  which  are  presented  in  books,  it  will  he 
found  an  easier  task  to  amplify  n  '  corollary '  or  a  '  scholium ' 
of  Jamieson,  thaji  to  venture  on  the  somewhat  vague  paragraphs 
of  Blair.    Works  such  as  that  of  Jamieson,  arc  useful  forrefer- 
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cncc  and  lor  the  discussion  of  principles.  But  it  is  the  living 
oxcrtions  of  the  teacher  that  are  to  bo  regarded  as  the  chief 
thing  in  instruction  ,  and  hero  we  think  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  This  topic,  however,  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  article. 


An  Address  on  Ftmah  Kdiication,  dclivcredy  November  Qlstf  1827, 
at  tlw  opening  of  the  Kdijice  vi'ectcd  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Hartford  Female  Seminary,  By  T.  II.  Gallauust,  Principal 
of  the  American  Asvlum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Trustees.  Hart- 
tbrd.     11.  &  F.  J.  Huntington.     1828.     8vo.  pp.  34. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who 
know  under  what  auspices  the  Female  Seminary  in  Hartford 
was  commenced,  or  the  obligations  under  which  the  author  of 
the  Address  has  laid  every  friend  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. The  institution,  at  the  opening  of  which  this  address  was 
spoken,  is  a  liberal  enterprise  for  female  education,  on  a  scale 
seldom  if  ever  attempted  hitherto,  in  this  country.  It  oilers  to 
young  women  u  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  keeping  pace,  in 
some  measure,  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  who  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  classical  education.  Some  account  of  this  sem- 
inary was  given  on  a  former  occasion.*  Our  present  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  noble  undertaking  :  we 
must  leave  it  with  the  expression  of  our  best  wishes  for  its  pros- 
perity, and  with  the  hope  that  this  enlightened  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  female  mind,  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  refute  the 
current  vague  assertions,  that  scientiiic  and  literary  improve- 
ment are,  of  necessity,  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of  genu- 
ine refmement,  or  to  the  useful  accomplishments  of  domestic 
life.  The  llartlbrd  seminary  will,  we  hope,  long  continue  to 
usher  into  the  various  spheres  of  female  activity,  a  succession 
of  well  inlbrmed,  and  agreeable  women,  prepared  for  an  in- 
telligent, etlicieni,  and  hallowed  intlueuce  on  hunian  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  a  peculiar  value  in  this  address,  as  proceeding  from 
a  mind  long  accustomed  to  extensive  and  enlightened  views  of 
education,  and  from  a  practical  instructcr,  whose  observation 
and  skill  arc  by  no  means  limited  to  the  particular  departments 
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in  which  ho  is  now  so  successfully  occupied.  In  bis  pain|>lilGt 
on  a  seminary  for  Icaclicra,  Mr.  CiallauiJet  was  the  Arsl,  wc  be- 
lieve, in  this  country,  to  direct  public  attciilioii,  iii  a  delinito 
way,  to  an  object  so  imiiorlaiit  lo  llic  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. The  same  praclicnl  views  of  his  subject,  which  gave 
such  an  interest  to  tliat  publication,  characterize  his  present 
production,  and  render  it  a  useful  aid  lo  inslructers  who  have 
the  charge  of  female  pupils  ;  while  it  gives  just  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  general  subject  of  education  ;  as  will  be  seen 
in  perusing  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  111  the  first  place ;  the  various  pmne.n  and  faculties  nf  the  mind 
arc  not  cultivated  in  a  due  priijiiirtion  to  the  value  oj'taek. 

'  It  is  one  important  object  of  education  to  impart  useful  know- 
ledge lo  the  mind ;  but  it  is  of  even  more  im|)Orlance,  to  devclopc, 
and  to  train  np  to  healthful  and  vigorous  exercise,  all  ils  powers 
ajid  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  These  tvill  never  ar- 
rive to  maturity  without  a  .special  cultivation  adapted  to  each. 
Noiv  one  mt^  be  cultivated  at  tlic  cx)>eiise  of  another ;  jutit  us  in 
the  corporeal  frame,  one  set  of  muscles  may  Iw  invigorated  by 
use,  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  while  another  set  is  lell,  by 
disuse,  to  become  incapable  of  exertion. 

'In  the  early  slaves  of  education,  it  is  of  especial  moment  to 
devolope  and  strengthen,  in  their  due  |)rnportiuii,  nil  tkr  men- 
tal jiowers;  for,  if  any  of  them  are  suftercd,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  lie  dormant,  tl  becomes  the  more  dillicult,  afterwards,  to 
excite  them  to  activity.  A  child  is  a  man  in  miniature  ;  all  its 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  impcovemi;iii ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  one  is  to  be  cultivated  at  one  period 
of  life,  and  another,  at  another.  Can  not  a  child  discriminate, 
and  reason,  and  exercise  its  jitdgmcnl,  as  well  us  employ  ils  mem- 
ory? Tlio  objects,  towards  which  its  facnities  are  to  be  direct- 
ed, It  is  true,  must  be  suited  to  its  ca|)acity  ;  but  only  let  them  be 
so,  and  every  menial  power  in  the  chdd  may  be  trained  lo  increas- 
ing vigour,  and  prepared  for  future  clVurts. 

'  Now  examine  most  of  our  modes  of  conducting  education,  and 
rather  more  peculiarly  so,  that  of  females  tlian  of  males,  and  you 
must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  memort/  is  the  oitr.  facall y ,  on 
the  cultivation  of  which,  lo  an  excessive  <legree,  the  atleulion  and 
labour  of  the  teacher  are  bestowed.  Of  ivhat  do  most  of  the  rcci* 
tations  of  the  younger  classes  in  schools  consist  T  Of  the  mere 
repeating  of  what  has  been  committed  to  memory.  I  know  where 
the  memory  is  tenacious,  and  a  mass  of  facis  well  lodged  within 
ils  grasp,  it  has  a  very  imposing  effect,  to  hear  a  young  Miss  re- 
cite, without  a  mistake,  what  she  has  treasured  np  in  such  ample 
abundauce.  This,  too,  is  all  well,  if,  on  investigation,  it  sliould 
appear,  that  the  other  equally  important  jwwcra  of  her  mind  have 
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beea  also  na  Attlhfully  cultivucil.  Bm  1  rear  thi 
least,  Dot  the  case.  And  it  ousbt  ever  to  be  rentemborod,  both 
by  tencher  and  pupil,  that  aomrthing  more  is  necessary  tban  mere 
sircnglh  of  memory,  or  abundance  of  facta,  to  coustitute  eiilier  a 
great  or  useful  mind. 

'  Although  less  absolute  knowledge  mtaht  be  daily  actjuircd  ; 
still,  if  the  Judgment  of  the  pupil  was  called  into  e;terci3e,  with 
regard  to  its  studies,  by  pertinent  and  interesting  questions,  on 
the  part  of  tho  teacher,  wlio  can  iloubt  that  a  deeper  foundation 
would  be  laid,  on  wlii(^  to  raiao,  in  tlio  progress  of  eduoaiion,  a 
more  extensire  and  durable  superstructure 

'There  is  one  moist  wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind,  which 
discovers  itself  very  early  in  childhood  ;  which  is  capable  of  cul* 
tintlion  to  a  very  high  degree;  and  to  the  sucecsslul  exercise  of 
which,  what  we  term  genius,  and  also  all  iruc  greatness  of  thought, 
or  of  action,  are  principally  indebted  for  thuir  existence ; — 1  niF-nii 
iJir  potprr  of  gtnrralaatitm ;  and  yet,  especially  in  the  early  staigea 
of  education,  it  is  almost  wholly  neglected. 

'  Perniit  me  to  illustrats  my  nieanuig  by  one  or  two  familiar  ex- 
amples, (^e  of  the  firsl,  diiBcult  effwta  of  the  young  mind,  is  to 
•squire  language ;  and,  indeed,  a  grral  part  of  the  early  stages  of 
education  is,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  this  ohj^-ct. 

'  Now  take  a  word  of  which  the  child  i^  i  ^  i  hid 

be,  funtiiin.     I  gire  ber  one  example  of  It-  ■  !ni^ 

very  familiar  object.     1  say,  "  that  basket  (..  ,  .; 

ttw;  are  in  it ;  it  holds  them."     I  llion,  ask   i  iliai 

vase  cimtttin}"  She  replies,  "flowers."  Afi'r  llni--  iiiipiiring 
with  regard  to  two  or  three  simpla  objects,  1  advance  a  step  hiijih- 
er;  "  what  does  this  room  fontmn  7  that  garden,  that  house,  tJiat 
cityl"  And  10  each  of  those  questions  I  roccivo  the  proper  an- 
swer :  and  you  see  how,  by  this  process,  the  child  is  led  gradually 
to  enlarge  her  ideas  till,  by  an  induction  of  particnlnis,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  own  power  of  genoraJixaiion,  she  arrives  at  what  may 
lio  termed  the  generic  meaning  of  the  word,  to  fontain. 

'  I  may  ask  a  ynunp  l.nly  who  is  pursuing  the  study  of  Maihe- 
matics,  what  three  and  one  are  equal  to,  she  ruplivs,  (i>lir.  What  are 
two  and  two  equal  to,  she  replies,  four.  Which  is  the  mod,  three 
and  one,  or  two  anil  two  ;  they  ate  equal.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 
Because  they  are  bolli  ei|ua]  to  four.  I  go  on  stating  various, 
parlicular  cise^of  a  similar  hind,  and  r«cuive  similar  answers.  1 
obaetvo,  "here,  you  say  (hat  these  two  things  arc  equal,  because 
they  are  equal  to  the  same  thing;  and  here,  again  you  make  a 
similar  remark  for  the  aarac  rwwon.     Cost  your  eye  over  all  these 

rrticultr  case<i,  and  what  is  iho  gcnerni  inilh  that  you  deduoc 
im  ihomt" — She  repliw,  "that  things  that  are  equnl  In  iht 
sam«  thing  are  equal  to  each  other."  "  You  have  discovered,"  I 
obmrrc,  "  an  imponant  axiom  in  mathematics,  aud  on  which  ma- 
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nj  UbIU  renlti  depeod."  Now  I  might  have  stated  this  general 
troth  t  the  outset,  and  then  illustrated  it  bj  parlicular  iustaaccti; 
but  not  with  half  the  same  pleasure  or  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

'  Thk  node  of  leading  the  youthful  mind,  i/i  the  exercise  of  its 
smijMHtff,  toVrireat  general  truths,  not  only  produces  a  deeper 
interest,  and  a  more  fixed  attention ;  but  begets  habits  of  indepen- 
dent and  ioTentife  thought,  and  trains  the  pupil  to  more  extensive 
and  vigorous  efforts  in  all  her  future  researches. 

'  It  requires,  indeed,  a  considerable  degree  of  labour,  and  withal 
not  a  little  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  seems,  too, 
at  first,  to  be  but  making  rather  slow  progress.  It  docs  not  give 
the  Toung  pupil  quite  so  much  the  appearance  of  knowing  a  great 
deal  OD  a  variety  of  subjeets,  as  the  usual  mode  of  taking  every 
thing  on  trust,  on  the  authority  of  the  books,  and  of  the  teacher, 
and  almost  constantly  doing  little  else  than  commit  to  memory ; — 
but,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  whatever  extent  it  is  pursued,  in  the  some 
dtfgree,  will  be  found  an  original,  vigorous,  active  mind. 

'I  unaware,  that  the  popular  sentiment  is,  that  in  childhood, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  it  is  fAe  memory  alone 
which  can  be  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  that,  aa 
the  judgment  has  not  acquired  a  sulhcient  degree  of  maturity,  it 
is  the  better  way  for  the  young  pupil  to  be  laying  up,  as  fast  as 
pOBuble,  an  abundant  stock  of  knowledge  for  future  use. 

'As  well  might  the  farmer  say,  that  his  boy  must  not  attempt 
to  wield  the  axe,  until  his  arms  and  hands  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  It  is  use,  use,  which  iuvigorates  all  ihc  menial,  as  well 
as  the  oofpoteal,  powers.  While  the  memory  is  strengthened  by 
n  jht  proportioD  of  exercise,  and  the  mind  is  trca^iuring  up  its  re- 
Mhuccb,  1st  its  various  powers  and  faculties,  on  the  ilue  iluvelmi- 
ment  and  vigour  of  which,  its  very  capacity  to  employ  its  know- 
ledge to  Talnable  purposes,  depends, — all  receive  their  etjual  share 
of  cnltivalion,  ana  education  is  then  most  eltectually,  and  success- 
fullj,  accom}Mialiing  what  should  be  one  of  its  great  objects, — 
qualifying  the  pupil  to  think  for  herself;  to  be  able  to  pursue  her 
^udies  alone ;  to  discover  truths,  and  form  conclusions,  and  cs- 
tlUish  opinions  besides  those  with  which  her  memory  lias  been 
furnished,  either  by  her  books  or  her  teacher.  I  wilt  just  add, 
that  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  memory,  is  if  |)ossibIc,  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  culiivated.  The  pupil 
should  be  led  to  do  something  more,  than  merely  to  recollect  that 
■he  iiai  read  such  a  fact,  on  such  a  page,  in  such  an  author. — She 
dioold  be  taught  how  to  arrange  and  classify  these  facts,  with 
leftmiiw  to  some  general  principles,  and  thus,  to  improve,  at  the 
aunetime,  her  powers  of  judgment,  andof  gnieralization.' 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  that  we  transcribe  sentiments 
Miefa  u  th«  ibllowiug.  .After  olt  that  tvo  hear  every  day  about 
tin  UwraUly  of  our  plans  of  education,  there  is  room  to  doidit 


II  reality,  acriuini  tbefMWrar  a 
!  c\|>rosMing  llicmsclves  will)  a 
lliaii  was  cornmoD  among  edu- 
It  is  quite  possiblo  to  diwpRta 
llanooua  and  smbJlioua  Bp[i1ica- 
ve  it  no  sense  of  tlicir  prcsuiiuc, 
.11  the  moan  a  o(  im|irov«moiit 
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whether  ladies  of  our  time  do, 
thinking  v«ilh  nioro  cleorncas,  < 
more  genuine  case  and  grauv 
catod  I'oinalea,  fiftj  years  ago. 
and  onr^cble  the  mind  by  misc 
tion — to  till  it  wilh  ideas,  and  k 
and  no  power  to  use  them.     Of 

which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  mind,  the  study  of 
the  English  language  seoina  (ho  moat  genial  and  promising  ;  and 
yet,  unrortunatciy,  is  the  most  ncglcclod.  Il  ia  by  far  too  com- 
mon to  meet  daily,  in  society,  ladies  who  hnvo  studied  I.,nlin, 
and  who  uiaku  a  very  indillbrent  ubo  'of  English  ;  and  who  have 
never,  perhaps,  in  school  or  at  home,  aal  down  with  n  genuine 
relish  to  the  peruaal  of  an  English  work,  or  with  a  porccpliuii  uf 
tka  force,  the  flexibility,  tho  bcniity  of  that  diction  which  has 
given  immortality  to  Millon  and  Shakspearc. 

'  Surely  it  would  seem  to  hn  of  vital  importance,  thai  in  llin  r»l- 
ucalion  of  youth,  no  means  should  be  spared  to  give  tlitui,  iu  llio 
n»Mt  ex[>editious  manner,  (t  correct  knoKledgi  uf  thrir  mother 
tongttt.  This  object  is  too  much  neglected  Jn  our  priniuy  schools, 
and  IK)  lung  aa  the  evil  oxisls  there,  il  must  be  met  and  remedied 
in  our  higher  sciniuorics. — It  will  not  do  to  snv  that  tin-  progrcu 
of  oar  young  ladies  in  other  branches  will  llius  be  relarrlcd. — 
What,  studying  Virgil,  or  the  Greek  Testament,  and  not  ac(]uaiul- 
ed  with  your  own  language!  Reading  French  and  Italian,  and 
unnblo  to  stand  an  c\iimiiiatton  as  lu  the  real  imjiort  of  thn  Eng- 
lish words  used  iu  a  numlier  of  Addison'a  Sjtcclalor,  and  l»  show 
lliat  you  enter  into  the  true  npiril  ami  mennini;  of  the  author! — 
Pursuing  History,  and  Biography;  Chemistry;  Natural,  Moral,  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy  :  and  having,  all  the  whtlo.lo  snjt  tlic  h^nsl, 
but  imperfect  and  confused  notions  about  what  you  are  Btujying, 
bccBUtte  yuu  arc  not  yet  thoroughly  arquaintcd  with  tlio  languagc: 
in  which  the  works  on  these  subjvcis  arc  written  ! 

'  Wherever  tliis  evil  cxiiits,  no  time  alioutd  bu  lost  in  applying 
the  remedy.  Fur  it  appears  to  me  capable  of  demonstration,  that 
no  sure  progress  o&n  he.  made  in  edaonlion,  or  in  the  ac(]u[siiioM 
of  other  langung^e^,  (unless  one  lives  among  ihow  who  (i[>eak 
tlium,)  or  in  the  attain meut  of  knowledjite,  only  jusi  no  liir  and  so 
fast,  as  a  thorough  and  familitr  acquaintance  is  formed  wiib  the 
luulliet  tongue. 

'1  am  aware  that  there  are  ditHculiica  atlonding  this  subject. 
It  is  much  to  bo  desired,  thai  the  evil  of  whicb  I  apeak  coidd  lie 
remedied  in  the  very  early  stages  of  education,  But  since  it  is 
not ;  it  is,  1  apprehend,  a  great  mi^tako  to  let  K  continue  through 
the  wliole  course  of  instruction. — lit  oondnctiiig  tho  L-ducation  of 
youn)!  ladie*,  tlieroftire,  whatever  other  languages,  or  branche* 
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of  8tady  they  may  have  time  to  attend  to^  secure,  at  least,  their 
correct^knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  and  if  a  sacrifice  of 
any  lawniage  must  be  made,  let  all  others  be  sacrificed  rather  than 

this. 

'  No  department  of  education,  I  apprehend,  is  susceptible  of 
more  improvement,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  instruction  of 
our  youth  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  importance,  too,  of  devot- 
ing great  attention  to  this  in  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  for 
femdeSy  is  much  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that  so  much  of 
their  influence  and  usefulness  in  society,  depends  upon  their  pow- 
ers of  conversation.  In  order  both  to  cultivate  and  to  employ 
these  powers,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

'Besides,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  is  entrusted  the 
first  deveJopment  of  the  infant's  mind  ?  On  whose  countenance 
doQS  its  little  eye  first  gaze,  with  all  that  intense  delight  which 
the  charms  of  its  new  existence  afibrd  ?  Whose  motions  first  ar- 
rest its  attention  ?  Whose  voice  is  the  music  whicli  first  enchants 
its  ear  ?  From  whom  does  it  first  learn  language,  the  great  instru- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  of  cultivating  all  its  intellectual  and  moral 
powers?  And  who  goes  on,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, to  impress  upon  its  soul,  with  something  like  the  cer- 
tainty of  fate,  the  character  of  its  future  destiny  ?  It  is  the  mother 
who  does  all  this.  Ilcr  influence  upon  the  child,  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  God;  and  she  is  the  instrument  whom  lie  employs,  in 
the  wonderful  workings  of  his  Providence,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  important  purposes.  Now  language  is  the  medium,  through 
which  alone  the  mother  can  have  access  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 
The  more  accurate  and  thorough  her  acquaintance  with  it  is, — 
the  more  successful  will  be  the  influence  which  she  exerts  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  which 
youth  of  both  sexes  acquire  of  their  mother  tongue ;  the  propriety 
and  force  with  which  they  speak  it ;  and  the  tbundation  which  is 
thus  laid  of  all  their  future  improvement ;  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  a  mother,  herself  well  skilled  in 
the  power  and  use  of  language.' 

The  following  thoughts  on  practical  education  for  females, 
furnish  some  useful  directions  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  who 
are  desirous  of  cooperating  with  parents,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  education  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
character,  and  the  usefulness  of  actual  life. 

*Jlnolher  defect  in  the  education  of  females  is,  that  thej/  are  not  sujfi- 
rienilif  taught  the  practical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  knowUdfj^e  ivhich  they 
acquire ;  and  not  sujjiciently  qualified,  btj  the  cultivation  of  their  active 
pWBtrtyfor  the  sober  realitiesjund  the  actual  business,  of  life, 

'Many  judicious  mothers,  I  know,  by  their  own  excollrnt  ex- 
ample, and  valuable  instructions,  worth  every  praise  which  can  be 
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beetowcd  upon  Ihem,  prepare  th^ir  daughters  la  diachBrge  well 
the  duties  that  their  various  relations,  domestic  and  social,  may 
impose  upon  them.  But  most  mothers  have  too  many  cares,  to 
attend  minutely  to  the  progress  which  their  daughters  are  making 
in  their  studies  at  school,  and  to  show  them  in  what  way  llic 
knowledge  which  they  are  acquiring,  and  the  mental  habits  whicli 
they  are  forming,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  con- 
cerns and  transactions  of  life.  In  this,  the  instrnctreBs  should 
bear  her  part;  and  a  most  responsible  part  it  is. — Am  I  met  with 
the  objection,  that  the  thing  is  impracticable,  and  that  you  cannot 
introduce  into  the  school  room  those  domestic  scenes  and  occupa- 
tions, amid  which  aloue  habits  of  business  can  be  formed.  I  ad- 
mit that  yoo  cannot,  on  this  poinl,  accomplish  every  thing ; — does 
It  thence  follow  that  you  can  do  nothing  1 

But  we  will  not  argue  about  general  principles.  Lei  ns  descend 
to  substantial  matters  of  fact.  A  young  la/ly  has  studied  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  is  a  proticieut  in  each ;  but 
when  she  goes  a  shopping,  she  cannot  tell  how  much  the  articles 
which  she  has  bought  come  to,  without  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
then  she  is  somewhat  at  a  loss,  about  making  the  chajige.  You 
smile,  and  think,  perhaps,  that  I  would  fain  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
young  lady's  studying  mathematics,  Not  at  all.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  would  recommeud,  moat  strongly,  to  such  as  have  leisure, 
the  study,  even  in  its  highest  branches,  as  one  tending  to  invig- 
orate, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  powers  of  the  mind. — What  1 
lament  is,  that  she  has  not  been  taught,  to  make  a.  practical  use 
of  (his  branch  of  her  studies. — It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for 
the  teacher,  and  her  pupOs  to  conceive,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
imagination,  transactions  taking  place  in  the  school-room,  which 
would  furnish  the  occsBion  for  the  pupils  performing  mrnlaBy  pre- 
cisely those  calculations  which  they  may  afierwards  make  when 
these  imaginary  transactions  become  real  ones.  Let  the  instrnc- 
treaa  be  the  nictchaul,  and  her  pupils  the  ouBlomers.  Lot  her  sell 
her  various  ariicles,  at  their  various  prices,  and  receive  in  pay- 
ment different  kinds,  and  sums,  of  money,  for  which  oRcn  change 
is  to  be  made. — You  can  easily  conceive  whni  a  multiplicity  of 
queMions  in  mental  arilhinetic  would  grow  out  of  tliese  fictitious 


'  You  may  think  this  exercise  loo  humble  a  one  for  the  instruc- 
tress. No  exercise  is  loo  humble,  in  ihe  process  of  education, 
which  will  prepare  the  pupii  for  the  pleasant,  easy,  and  faithful 
discharge  of  those  active  duties,  which  she  will  have  inevitably, 
and  continually  to  perform  in  tlie  course  of  her  life. — Besides, 
there  is,  some  bow  or  other,  a  jKCuliar  distiuclness,  vividness,  and 
interest,  imparted  to  cguestions  of  on  arithmetical  kind,  when  they 
relate  to  nclual  Iransaclions.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  excr- 
cisR  which  I  have  suggested,  simple  as  it  may  seem,   would,  if 
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pnstiaed  in  all  our  schools,  soon  became  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the. pupils,  and  give  them  habits  of  mental  calculation  that  they 
would  reUin,  and  aAer wards  turn  to  the  most  important  uses. 

'The  •rithmeticaj  knowledge  of  a  young  lady,  might  also,  in 
another  respect,  be  made  subservient  to  a  very  valuable  attainment, 
that  of  her  being  able  to  keep  accounts.  I  do  not  mean  that  an 
elaborate  system  of  book-keeping,  such  as  the  man  in  business 
has  to  nse,  should  be  introduced  into  a  school  for  females;  but 
that  each  young  lady  should  be  taught  a  plain,  simple  mode  of 
keeping  a  regular  account  of  such  money  transactions  as  usually 
occur  in  domestic  life.  The  innumerable  inconveniences  that 
arise  from  a  want  of  this  attainment,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  would  result  &om  possessing  it,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
in  describing. 

'  Agaia,^!  have  recommended  strongly,  that  original  composition 
should  be  attended  to,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  couriie  of  cdu- 
cation,  and  I  have  listened  to  productions  of  this  kind,  especially, 
permit  me  to  say,  in  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  astonishment  and  delight ; — and  I  have  thought  that  I  have 
seen  in  them  the  buddings  of  a  youthful  genius,  which,  if  cherish- 
ed  and  unfolded,  and  matured,  would  present  blossoms  as  sweet, 
and  fruits  as  fair,  aa  were  ever  found  adorning  the  walks  of  Fe- 
male Literature.  And  yet  arc  sufficient  pains  taken  to  make  this 
valuable  attainment  subserve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  actual  con- 
cerns of  life?  Many  a  young  lady  who  lias  completed  licr  educa- 
tion, much  to  her  own  honour  and  the  reputation  of  her  teacher, 
and  who  can  write  poetry  that  much  older  bards  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  an  essay  as  elrgant  as  one  of  AddtMn's, — and 
many  a  student,  too,  (for  I  cannot  forffro  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  my  own  sex  also,)  who  has  taken  his  degree  at  college,  and 
ranked  among  the  first  in  his  class,  and  written  compos  it  ions,  and 
disputes,  and  orations,  and  poems, — many  such,  if  called  upon  an 
emergency,  (o  write  a  plain  business-letter  on  some  of  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  are  at  a  loss; — hardly  know  how  to  set  about 
it; — and  produce  one,  at  last,  vastly  inferior  to  thousands  which 
are  written  by  those  who  have  had,  compared  with  theirs,  but  very 
few  advantages  of  education.' 

We  close  out  extracts  from  this  useful  pamphlet,  with  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  observations  on  reading  and  on  conccraali/m,  aa 
important,  though  much  neglected  parts  of  female  education. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  things  mentioned  in  connexion  ;  for 
the  former,  to  be  successfully  taught,  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  latter.  What  the  teacher  of  reading  desires,  or  ought  to 
desire,  is,  that  young  ladies  would  read  as  they  talk,  or  as  near- 
ly ao  aa  composition  will  admit.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  gain 
this  pwnt,  if  young  ladies  converse  only  on  frivolous  or  indif- 
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ferent  subjects,  or  in  a  fwmal  and  aSected  way,  or  with  a  life- 
less or  drawliuu  tone.  SpiritoiJ  conversation  is  justly  prescrib- 
ed ns  ibe  standard  of  good  reading.  But  to  liave  spirit  in  con- 
versation, there  must  bo  substance  in  it  ;  there  must  bo  feeling 
in  it : — (here  must  be  good  taste  enough  to  avoid  a  whining 
lone,  and  good  sense  enough  to  rise  above  the  smothering  ef- 
fects  orbashfulness.  Modesty  is,  of  course,  the  expected  com- 
panion of  goodness;  bul  constraint  is  not  necessarily  so  ;  and 
animated,  easy,  and  natural  tones  in  reading,  can  never  exist, 
but  by  being  transferred  from  a  style  of  conversation  to  which 
tlicy  have  become  habitual. 

'  Elocution  is  nul  suffdrntlif  attended  to,  in  the  course  of  female 
tduealiott. 

'  I  know,  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late,  in  this 
respect,  but  muc)i  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  young  lady  should  be  taught  lo  read  with  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  emphasis,  and  without  any  very  palpable  fault.  She 
should  be  taught  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  author;  to  place 
hcmelf  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  ;  and  to  make  the 
hearers  feel  aa  if  he  was  really  addressing  them.  One  very  strik- 
ing fault  in  the  reading  of  many  persons  is,  that  they  do  not 
adapt  their  manner  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  composition, 
but  always  read  in  one,  uniform  style.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
reasons  why  young  ladies  are  in  danger  of  doing  this  more  than 
the  other  sex ;  or  rather,  why  it  is  more  dilhcnlt,  in  their  case,  to 
remedy  this  defect. — Their  reading  is  coniined  lo  the  fire-side, 
and  to  Ihe  domestic  circle ;  and  there  seems  to  be,  therefore,  less 
of  inducement  for  them  lo  aim  at  the  life,  and  variety,  and  force, 
»o  essential  in  public  speaking. 

'  I  cannot  understand,  why  it  should  bo  thoughl,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  a  departure  from  female  delicacy,  to  read  in  a  promiscuous,  so- 
cial circle,  if  called  upon  lo  do  so  from  any  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  read,  too,  as  well  as  Garrick  himself  would  have  done, 
if  the  young  lady  possesses  the  power  of  doing  it.  Why  may  she 
not  do  this  with  as  much  genuine  modesty  ;  and  with  as  much  of 
a  desire  to  oblige  her  friends ;  and  with  as  litUe  of  ostentation,  as 
to  sit  down,  in  the  same  circle,  to  the  piano,  and  play,  and  sing, 
in  the  style  of  the  first  masters?  If  lo  do  the  former  is  making 
too  much  of  a  display  of  her  talents,  why  sliould  not  the  latter  be 
BoT  Nothing,  but  some  strango  freaks  of  fashion  have  made  a 
difference. 

'  But  at  any  rate,  amid  her  family  and  friends,  lo  how  many 
otherwise  tedious,  or  useless,  hours  of  life,  may  a  female  impart 
both  delight  and  improvement,  hy  the  ekarm  of  rradtng  fcelt.  If 
a  wife,  she  can  solace  many  a  season  of  a  husband's  weariness  or 
sickness.     If  a  molhor,  whal  an  advantage  (o  her  offspring,  to  have 
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beiWre  them,  as  they  are  growing  up,  a  living  model,  in  the  person 
of  one,  whom  they  are  led  to  reverence  and  love,  of  an  accom- 
plishment, which  our  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  find  it 
so  difficult  to  impart.  This  latter  consideration,  in  my  view,  has 
immense  weight ;  for  our  habits  of  pronunciation,  speaking,  and 
reading,  are  first  formed,  in  childhood,  and  in  the  domestic  circle; 
and  being  once  formed,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  alter 
them.  But  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close ;  for  1  already 
owe,  perhaps,  too  much  to  the  patience  of  my  hearers.  I  ask 
their  indulgence,  however,  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  allude  to 
one  other  defect,  and  it  appears  to  me,  quite  a  prominent  one  in 
the  education  of  females ;  it  is,  that  their  powers  of  conversation 
art  not  sufficiently  cultivated, 

*  Woman  cannot  plead  at  the  bar,  or  preach  in  the  pulpit,  or 
thunder  in  the  senate  house.  Yet  hers  is  no  trifling  eloquence. 
Its  power,  though  unostentatious  in  display,  is  mighty  in  result. 
In  the  retirement  of  her  own  family,  in  the  circle  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  in  the  various  intercourse  of  society,  what  a 
charm  can  woman  spread  around  her  ;  what  a  zest  to  every  other 
enjoyment  she  can  impart ;  what  encouragement  she  can  give  to 
▼irtue,  and  what  reproofs  to  vice ;  what  aids  she  can  afford  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  in  short,  what  an  amount  of  good  she  can  ac- 
complish, and  what  an  immense  influence  exert, — by  her  mere 
conversation, — ^Is  it  not,  then,  of  vast  importance,  that  her  powers 
of  conversation,  should  be  cultivated,  as  a  part  of  the  course'  of 
her  education,  and  not  left,  as  they  too  oflen  are,  to  take  their 
whole  character  from  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  she  may  be  placed  1  But  you  will  inquire  how  is  this  to  be 
made  matter  of  instruction ;  must  it  not  be  the  result,  and  the  re- 
sult only,  of  a  young  lady's  intercourse  with  polished  and  intelli- 
gent'BOciety? — ^I  think  not.  I  would  allow  to  such  intercourse 
all  the  efficacy  which  it  deserves,  and  doubtless  this  efficacy  is 
great. — ^But  I  would  go  deeper  than  this ;  I  would  go  farther  back, 
even  to  that  period  of  life,  when  females  are  not  yet  considered 
old  enough  to  mingle  in  promiscuous  society,  and  especially  to 
bear  their  part  in  the  conversation  of  others,  much  their  superi- 
ors in  age  and  intelligence.  I  would  have  the  mother,  to  all  the 
extent  in  her  power,  and  the  instructress,  as  a  part  of  her  course 
of  instruction,  devote  themselves  to  this  great  object. — This  is 
the  very  way,  too,  in  which  all  the  knowledge  that  a  young  lady 
is  acquiring  at  school  may  be  made  of  practical  use ;  for  it  may  all 
be  introduced  into  her  conversation,  either  for  the  entertainment 
or  instruction  of  others.' 


IXTELIilGENCE. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  AND  PARENT'S  ASSISTANT. 

Aruanokments  have  Leen  made  Iiy  which  we  expect  U  inconKmle  tlie 
above  work  nitli  tba  JounuJ  of  Eduealioo,  but  ia  sucb  i  mannet  tut  it  may 
be  obtained  wpuralely  by  all  subscciben  who  deirire  it. 

II  will  be  afforded  wiUiout  addilkmol  cost  for  publieallan  or  pottage  to  ths 
reader*  o(  the  Joiunal ;  and  ii  will  b«  oubanced  In  vtluo,  we  hope,  Uiough  Dot 
in  price,  to  the  lubsuribera  lo  the  Tuacher'a  Guide.  It  will  letaio  luuch  o(  its 
fbrttier  character,  nod  will  recdie,  we  have  reaion  lo  bape,  pfiectual  ud  from 
in  tnte  editor.     Other  moiisurei  which  wo  have 


„  _ at  nrcscDl  to  ital 

have  also  been  token  lo  odd  lo  the  iuinut  and  thDiuefuliicssoTuie  worii.aiid 
promote  ila  eitensre  circulation  imoiie  Ih*  lencbcra  of  conunoo  and  prima 
schools,  BA  well  as  Id  ratuilics.     See  MBcrtUtmenl  rni  Iht  Cover. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN   THE   STATE   OP  NEW-TOMI. 

JIAony,  Jan.  SO. — The  annual  report  of  the  Bcting  Superintendent  of  Coin* 
tnon  Schools,  (Ibo  Secretary  of  Slate.}  was  made  to  the  Aascrobl;  yestetday. 
It  is  a  valuable  document,  ombracuiEaa  Inlfinsiing  view  of  a  mibjoct  in  which 
the  people  of  the  Stale  have  and  feel  do  oiduiiuy  intensst- 

li  appears  by  flin  rcport,.thal  of  the  742  town  and  wardi  in  Uie  Slate,  141 
have  mads  report*  oecotdlng  lo  law,  and  Ibat  only  one  town  i*  rieliiujtient. 
Tlial  there  are  in  the  towns  which  have  maile  reports,  8388  acboDl  district;, 
and  coosequeiilly  the  Ilka  number  of  scbooU  ottcaniiwd,  and  tbal  returtu  have 
been  received  Irom  ISOO  of  those  districts.  That  ITV  now  acbool  districts  have 
been  tbimed  during  the  year  IS27,  and  thai  the  number  of  districts  which  bavo 
made  reiunu,  exceeds  Ibal  of  the  preceding;  year  by  2Ga.  Thd  tbers  are  In 
the  districts  whose  Irusleea  have  made  returns.  4I9,21((  children,  between  the 
amoffi  and  IB,  and  that  in  Ihe  common  Hhaolsoribosame  districts,  441 3M 
cblMreo  hare  been  laiiahl  durbig  Iho  year  1837 — ihe  i^cDenU  avenge  of  in- 
(truclioD  liaviug  been  aboul  eight  manthit. 

The  nntnber  oT  childrsD  instructed  In  the  common  schools,  exceeds  by 
17,804,  tba  whole  number  between  the  age«of5and  IS  yean,  This  estimate 
does  not  Include  the  oIUm  of  Naw-Vork  and  Albany,  where  the  ehildicn  be- 
tween B  and  16  are  not  reporied.  Tbo  ramms  show  an  increase  of  1,960  of 
the  children  belwrcn  S  and  IB ;  and  the  number  of  children  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  (New^Vorii  o«c«plod,)  has  increased  ID.SSS  since  the  last 
aunual  rcport- 

lu  1816  tbo  number  of  children  returned  as  instructed  In  the  eommoa 
Kboola,  WH>  140,106;  alnce  wlucli  time  the  number  tau^t  has  incrouied 

Is  has  been  paid  lo  the  several  school  disirlets 
aunuK  loe  year  insi ;  oiinu  sum  $100,000 was  paid  fmm  Oio  tJtsle  treasury ; 
|lll0,fi4a  33  cents  was  raia^d  by  a  lax  upon  the  vcvarvl  towns  in  the  Slalo, 
and  $13,4S3  49  c<>nU  was  derlvcl  from  the  local  aihool  fund  whiih  certaiit 
t<nwn<  poin'^'i.  It  1^  rr>iiiiiti-i1  tiy  llio  ^rlioat  law,  that  a  sum  ahall  be  Hasessed 
u|Kin  Iht-  lannble  tn)i;itiiiriiii<,  friwilHui;  that  which  Is  «H"rlioncd  to  eaeb  town  i 
iiuil  )iy  a  volii  nl  tovrii  iiirciinu.  Joiihto  Ibe  atnou"!  may  be  raised  :  Ihe  sum 
ai.li.nli.mtil  fnmi  \U-  iH.ir-  (r,-,i.ury  ii  JlOWi  thus  it  will  be  seen  thai  Ihe 
lowri-  b.ivt'  mi'.rd  by  lax  $l<).t>IJ  !I3  rrnts  more  than  tias  reipilred  lo  en- 
title ilieiri  lo  [lie  public  iiioniu-..  'Ite  amount  dlstribuled  smoni;  the  several 
disliici  sclumb,  cXL-ecdt  that  of  Ibo  ptvcedlog  yt-ir  by  1^37,373  31  cents. 

-t'gw- 
[Since  (ransrrlldng  the  abovo  article,  wo  have  lieen  favoumi  with  a  copy  of 
Ihe  Report  itself,  fiom  whicb  w*  hope  \a  prasent  much  inlereaUng  nxattartbl 
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WORKS    IN   THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Tlie  Mental  Guide,  being  a  Compend  of  ihe  First  Principles  of 
Metaphysics,  and  a  Syateni  of  Aitaiiiing  on  Easy  and  Correct 
Mode  of  Thought  and  Siyle  in  Composition  by  Transcription. 
Predicated  on  Ihe  Analysia  of  the  Human  Mind.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Boston;  Marsh  and  Capen,  and  Richardson  and 
Lord.    1B28.     12mo.  pp.  384. 

Tha  Rnl  part  of  this  nork,  will  hnnlly,  we  tetr,  prove  rery  serrlceiblo  in 
Innruclion.  It  U  too  kbstniM  in  its  priDdplm,  and  raalains  too  much  absinct 
ciprcision  ta  bo  prftctiully  uw-rul  to  Juvenile  leimcra. 

The  «ewDd  patl.  however,  rormn  a  vtry  useful  mBnunl  lot  clisse"  whiih 
have  commenced  cnmiioMllon;  »■  U  furaiihes,  la  ono  portable  volume,  a 
stock  of  pieces  embncing  ■  connderdbtevariDly  of  mutieiin  the  various  styles 
of  ynViag. 

The  (int  tiro  of  iho  kuthor*!  dirccIioOB  lo  teuchera,  form  a  very  important 
part  of  early  disciplinB  in  ihctoric ;  ihuy  are  «>  liillows.  '  Let  every  achoUr 
attenllvely  read  hu  Icnon ; '  [the  teacher]  •  raquliing  l>ia  panlcuiar  altcnllDn 
to  the  punctuation,  ortbogrtphy,  choice  at  worUn,  slrucluto  of  «entcncBa.  kc. 
in  the  second  place,  require  >  transcription  of  the  scnlimenls  contained  in  tbe 
leason.  in  the  ncholar's  own  words.' 

Whether  youuE  pupil*  may  not  lie  more  punted  than  beneliteii  by  the  last 
ortbeeaerdiopreseriboil,  we  ihiuk  is  aomewlml  doublflil.  It  is,  to  ■exer- 
cjaa  the  momory  ur  the  aehclar,  by  requiring  Iiim  to  restore  Ihe  chupiii  lo  iu 
<^einnl  form.' 

The  etibrt  of  attention  reauired'  for  this  eicrdsc  is  unrwourable  to  that 
whiub  immediately  precedes  it.  The  third  demands  a  minute  observition  ot 
tiie  fihrtutologi/ ;  while  the  Meobd  Imfliesa'  tVee  and  unembamused  atten- 
tion lo  the  tliinighU,  wldi  a  comparaltva  neglect  of  Ihe  eapression.  Both  of 
tbeso  states  of  mind,  however,  are  supposed  lo  be  coexistent,  lids  species 
of  discipline  belongs,  we  should  tbink.  to  iUghcr  stages  of  oducalion  tliau  th^it 
for  which  the  Mental  tJuiilo  is  irilendcd. 

Questions  adapted  chiefly  to  Goodricira  Smaller  History  of 
the  United  Stales.  By  Joseph  Emerson.  Wctliersficld,  (Conn.) 
1828.     ISmo. 

Pram  an  examination  of  seveml  sheets  of  tliis  excellent  manual,  we  are 
induced  Iu  bring  it  thus  early  befora  our  readers,  as  furnlshlnc  (lin  ii 


!S": 


■tteutiun  in  the  course  of  < 

Lo  TraducteuT  Francois ;  or,  a  New  and  Practical  System  for 
Translating  the  French  Language.     By  Mariano  Cubi  y  Sola. 


NOTICES.  191 

BaHimore.  F.  Lucas;  London^  Boosey  and  Sons;  Paris,  Thois- 
nwr  Dequaces.     1826.    12mo.    pp.  392. 

'  1.  TUi  book  eontelns  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  of  fhe  most  beaotifvd 
md  dtnle  selectioos  with  which  French  literature  has  heen  adorned.  In 
flieoe  piecea  eveiy  variety  of  reading  will  be  found ;  moral  essays,  interesting 
tales,  pungent  witticisms,  fine  narrations,  elegant  descriptions,  oratorical  beau- 
ties, and  select  pieces  of  poetry.  By  this  means  the  student  will  be  enabled, 
ftom  the  begfimfaig,  to  form  his  taste  on  the  best  models,  an  attainment  which, 
dKmi^  seldom  attended  to,  is  by  no  means,  inconsiderable. 

2.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  pronunciation  of  fhe  French,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dUficnlties  the  student  has  to  encounter  in  the  acquirement  of  tliis 
EiogQage.  Tliat  he  may  be  .enabled  to  study  it  by  himself,  corresponding 
aomids,  ttnoorii  the  medium  of  combinations  of  Elnglish  letters,  have  been 
placed  in  the  nrst  twelve  pa^es. 

8.  As  an  the  verbs,  in  theur  various  ramifications,  have  been  printed  in  italic 
cbaiacteis,  the  student  will  not  be  unnecessarilv  bewildered  when  the  tense 
of  a  verb  and  another  part  of  speech  shall  be  alike.  In  the  latter  pages  of  the 
work,  tills  dbtlnctioo  has  not  been  made,  that  he  might  have  opportunities  to 
exercise  his  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 

^  Ai  every  idiomatical  expression,  grammatical  subtlety,  difficulty  of  lan- 
guace,  and  peculiar  manner  of  translating  uncommon  words,  has  been  fully 
e^nined  at  the  bottom  of  every  page,  as  it  occurs,  the  student  will  find  no 
barriers  to  arrest  his  progpress,  no  intricate  perplexities  to  throw  his  mind  into 
~  eonliuion  and  despondency.  Thus,  whilst  all  these  impediments  arc  removed, 
he  enteiB  pracHcally  and  tneoretically  into  the  philosophy  of  language,  by  rules 
drawB  from  the  very  pages  placed  before  his  eyes. 

6.  A  vocabulary,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  of  eveiy  word  contained  in 
the  extracts,  whetiber  proper  or  common,  primitive  or  denvative,  has  been  at- 
tached to  them.  By  thb  means  the  learner  will  not  be  obliged  to  refer  to  a 
nuaberof  wlames  to  translate  his  lesson ;  nor  will  he  be  confused  if  "  occa- 
riood  nrlipsos  of  the  mind  "  should  remove  from  his  recollection  the  root  of 
any  vetbyOr  the  orU^  of  any  other  part  of  speech.' 

Tliese  are  veij  important  advantages  for  exact  and  thorough  instruction  in 
any  lancnage ;  mey  give  much  value  to  this  book,  both  in  regard  to  the  la- 
rsofdiev 


papOjand  those  of  the  teacher,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  of  service  to 
4ie  tiitmasti  of  edniation  generally,  by  suggesting  further  improvement  in  the 
laeftiail  ef  taMbi^  languages.  It  is  to  the  last  two  peculiarities  of  the  work, 
as  menttooed  above,  that  we  would  chiefly  solicit  the  attention  of  instructers. 
Tbey  eanbody  all  the  advantages  of  good  oral  instruction,  and  give  them  a  more 
pemanent  wrw* 

Tbue  an.  It  seems  to  us,  three  stages  of  instruction  into  which  such  school 
books  Aoald  be  dhided: 

1st    IMartd  InmsIoHonj  of  simple  stories,  with  perhaps  an  appendix  of 
tables  of  li|/feefJofi«,  and  the  leading  rules  of  syntax, 

..  M.  JEIas|f  werfcs  in  die  various  departments  of  narrative,  descriptive,  and 
didaetle  wrHiiiff,  and  a  grammar  anid  glossary  coextensive  with  the  reading 
■atter,  and  strictly  adapSied  to  it. 

M.  Books  written  In  a  higher  style,  embracing  copious  notes  on  grammatical 
yacnlhfftttoa  of  all  kinds,  sm  a  dictionary  of  the  words  in  the  reading  lessons, 
wKh  moie  eopkms  imionymes  than  in  the  former  class  of  books. 
lb  Aeas  may  advantageously  succeed  a  course  of  miseelkmeous  reading 
by  Ae  grammar  and  the  dictionary  in  the  common  wav.  Pupib 
mns  be  led  on,  step  by  step ;  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  study  of 
being  adapted  to  their  progressive  ability;  and  their  ultimate 
:  more  extensive  and  more  exact,  than  with  all  the  unnecessaiy 
method ;  while  flie  *  dangeroiis  facility '  of  the  Hamiltonian 
ii  kept  wittdn  safe  Bmite. 


192  NOTICES. 

As  fail  n>ecua«ii9,  on  iho  whale,  or  the  cla»9  books  lint  luggeaW  In  thg 
prciCBding  ust,  we  may  mention  the  elementary  ImniUlioiu  of  HoMiiltun. 
In  lh«  lecond  cIsm,  the  valuable  work  of  professor  Bos  menljoneil  mwe  Ihnn 
ODcc  in  pieMdinx  Nos.  ot  the  Journal,  sod  as  i  succeaslul  «i>Dciiuen  of  Ilia 
tbini  class,  the  TYeduetttir  fyaacoU deservea  much  cauuneDitellDD.msa  work 
skilfully  (dapted  to  rnlloDnl  and  pracUol  instnictioD. 

The  Easy  Reader.  Designed  lo  be  used  next  in  coiiisc  nftcr 
the  Spelling  Book,  in  Schools  aJid  Families.  By  John  Frost. 
Boston  ;  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     1839.     ISoio.  pp.  142. 

The  adverlisement  to  this  work  intimates  thit  the  lessons  are  selecU'd  with 
reference  lo  naturHl  and  tnimated  reading,  ao  sccoropUshmenl  rendered  dilB- 
«all  chleSy  by  the  fnrma]  and  uninteliirable  style  of  the  books  usually  put  into 
the  banils  of  young  children.  The  intellectual  and  moral  objectl  of  the  picrea 
which  fbmi  this  selection,  have  also  been  carefully  cootidcied.  On  the  whole, 
the  compiler  has,  ne  UiiDk,  been  very  lueceisful ;  and  has  presenlad,  in  a 
neat  and  cheap  little  volume,  a  book  rerjr  much  ueeileil  in  sdiuols. 

The  Easy  Reader,  we  would  mention,  for  the  sike  o(  teacliera  who  hare 
not  yet  seeo  the  work,  correspDnds  in  some  resjierU  10  (he  TliinI  Clan  Boak. 
led  in  the  second  volume  of  thr  Jouninl.  p.  319 ;  liut  contain*  Ich 
though  perhaps  a  greater  vaKely  of  stylo,  and  ecrtaialy  a  much  more 


BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Evening  Hours.     Nos.  I.  11.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.     Boston,  Mun- 


roe  end  Francis.     New- York,  C  S.  Francis.     ISrao. 
This  volume  is  adapted  to  family   and  Sundny  cehool   InstruclioD. 


'2U. 


It 


hiniiidies  much  uierul  Information  in  a  simple  ami  plcaadng  wiiy.  and  wUI  b 
very  useful  to  Uiom  teachers  and  pireota  who  are  dcsimus  of  ohCalniiig  asslsl- 
■Dco  la  eipluaing  the  scriptures,  awl  illustrating  the  oarratjves  of  Ihe  sacred 
wKtcn,  with  feci*  and  events  drawn  from  geojc»piiy  and  bbdory. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  book  hn-4  stopped  short  at  M  hiterctljnf  a  por- 
tion tiflhe  New  Testsmenl.*  But  it  may  iii-rvc,  as  It  is,  for  a  guide  Ut  similar 
Loslmction,  given,  perhaps  orally,  and  meeting  nion>  esacllv  the  minds  of  par- 
licular  classes  of  families.  'j 

The  Juvenile  Philosophers.  By  a  Lady.  Boston;  Cottons 
and  Barnard,  and  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     18mo. 

Tliis  is  a  fainiliar  and  pleasing  little  guide  to  furthci  study  and  InliimMllot)  on 
natural  philosophy.  It  will  eervc,  perhaps,  ta  aid  mothers  in  giving  eiplaua- 
tions  of  common  objects  and  appearances,  in  a  way  adapted  to  youiif;  children. 

Every  book  ia  useful  which  aids  a  natural  curicnily  and  a  isasonahia  jealre  for 
imtrueUon  concerning  any  depanmcnt  of  llio  great  theatre  of  creation. 

The  Well  Spent  Hour.  No.  VIII.  Boston;  Wait,  Greene  4c. 
Co.     1828.     ISmo.  pp.  14. 

This  useliil  little  publication,  we  arc  happy  toobinvv,  conliiiiie*  Its  ai-ccpta- 
hie  contiibulionB  lo  juvenile  iroproveioeill.  Its  familiar  and  intvresting  «tylc 
are  not  hjr  any  means  Its  only  rMommeadations.  It  ndnglcs  with  domestic 
occurrences  and  family  coovcnalkw  much  ioslruclion  of  a  very  elcvsled 
llknigb  unpretending  chinotar,  and  lending  not  only  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  hut  lo  the  religious  cuttivtilton  of  the  alfeciiaQs,  and  to  diligence  in 
the  humble  duties  of  daily  life. 

•  Since  the  above  was  wrtfteo.  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  that 
the  work  is  resumed,  and  thai  several  addltlnnal  Numbers  arc  published. 
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FDBMO  SBUCATiOV   IN  FRANCE. 

Origin  of  CoUegea  in  Europe. 
[No  fology,  we  trust,  is  needed  for  continuiDg  to  present  ex- 


from  Dr.  Johnston's  valuable  work.  The  history  of  the 
Umrmiiy  of  Paris,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
record  of  th^  progress  of  education  in  Europe.  No  nation  be- 
•idee  FraBOO  had,  in  those  times,  any  considerable  institution  of 
learning.  Indeed,  as  our  readers  must  have  observed  in  former 
articles  on  this  subject,  the  University  of  Paris,  was  the  great 
SM^hool  of  Europe,  and  the  grand  resort  for  education  to  the  na- 
ttoiM  of  ererjr  coontry  in  Christendom.] 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
tlie  liTea  and  eoiidnct  of  the  students  were  extremely  turbulent 
and  diMipaled.  Though  this  happens  more  or  less  in  all  towns, 
where  a  aanber  of  young  men  are  collected  together,  and  freed 
from  the  reatraints  of  servitude  and  dependence,  yet,  from  a 
want  of  proper  altentipn,  it  was  cartied  to  a  height  in  Paris  per- 
betij  incompatible  at  once  with  the  comfort  of  the  citi;zens  and 
with  the  progress  of  science.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  govern- 
■tent  of  the  university  became  fixed  on  a  firmer  basis,  and 
ae  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  was  introduced  into 
the  management  of  its  affairs,  the  evils  of  this  uncurbed  licen^- 
tiooiBeaa.  hecame  more  apparent,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
twmmiy  them,  and  to  prevent  a  course  of  hfe  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  real  improvement.  The  greater  number  of  students 
were  boarded  in  the  town  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  imposl- 
tiona  of  tfie  citizens,  the  price  of  lodging  was  always  regulated 
bjr  A  eoaMBJasioa,  composed  of  two  members  of  the  universitj 
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&ad  [wo  of  the  townsmen.  But,  as  in  those  times  many  students 
were  utterly  unable  to  dtfray  ihe  Gspense  of  living  in  this  mao- 
ner,  it  became  a  work  of  chtirity  to  construct  buildings  where 
the/  niiglit  be  lodged  in  considerable  numbers,  free  of  expense 
and  under  llio  eye  of  a  superior,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
watch  over  their  moral  conduct,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  in- 
duBtry  and  study.  At  lirst,  established  on  a  very  small  scale, 
these  institutions  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  colleges  that 
afterwards  formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
branches  of  the  university. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  colleges  were  first  founded  ;  much 
confusion  prevails  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discov- 
er, whether  the  many  public  instilutioas  established  at  early  pe- 
riods of  history  were  intended  as  endowments  for  poor  students 
or  for  religioijs  associations,  or  as  hospitals  for  the  sick.  Ac- 
cording to  Duboullai,*  colleges  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
University  itself.  The  two  earliest,  of  which,  however,  the 
precise  destination  is  still  doubtful,  were  established  in  tha 
twelfth  century  ;  the  one  named  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  was 
founded  by  Robert  Count  of  Ureux,  son  of  Louis  le  Gros,  un- 
der the  protection  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  il  poor 
students  were  supported  gratia,  and  the  king  distributed  alms  ; 
to  which  custom  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  Bursaries.  The 
other  college  was  founded  on  the  Mont  St.  Gcn'erievc  as  a 
hotpke  for  Danish  students.t  Its  destination  was  aiterwarda 
changed. 

These  colleges  were  not  schools,  as  in  the  present  day,  but 
merely  public  dwellings  for  students,  who  were  conducted  by 
their  governors  to  the  public  lectures.  According  to  Meincrs, 
the  first  college,  of  which  the  destination  is  undoubted,  was 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  lirst  physician  to  king  Philip  of 
France,  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  instituted  originally  for  poor  students  ;  but  its  destination 
was  changed,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Dominican  Friars  in  Paris, 
in  1217,  who,  by  solicitation,  obtained  a  gift  of  it  for  their  own 
use.  As  this  college  had  been  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  Do- 
minicans, upon  gaining  the  possession  of  it  in  1218,  were  named 
Jacobite  Friars  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  formida- 
ble political  body  of  the  Jacobins  derives  its  name  from  the  sama 
source. ![     The  monks  of  this  order  enjoyed  great  celebrity  for 

■  II.  46.1,  «7.  t  DulioulUi,  I.  IlSe. 
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»  coiuridMrable  period,  and  the  number  of  novices  thej  attracfed 
waa  enonnoua.  Indeed,  so  far  did  they  carry  the  system  of 
loiiog  students  into  their  body,  that  the  university,  as  well  as 
the  IVanoiscan  monks,  milde  a  formal  complaint  on  the  subject 
to  the  court  of  the  Vatican.  This  called  forth  a  severe  bull 
fiom  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth.  Succeeding  Popes  vied  with 
•aoh  other  in  extending  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
whose  fame  rose  with  the  celebrity  of  their  teachers  ;  theology 
and  philosophy  were  publicly  taught  by  them  ;  and  tbat  they 
nmst  have  successfully  taught,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
names  of  Albertns  Magnus,  Alexander  Hales,  Thomas  d'Acquin, 
and  Bonaventunu  Scholars  and  novices  flocked  to  them  from 
all  countries,  so  peat  w.as  their  renown  ;  and  the  humility 
of  the  mendicant  friars  was  soon  lost,  or  at  least  hid  in  the  splen- 
dour of  (heir  celebrity.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  other  or- 
ders came  forward :  the  Cistercian  and  Bernardino  monks 
founded  colleges,  and  soon  usurped  part  of  their  prosperity. 
The  colleges  diflered  at  first  from  the  others,  in  being  not  en* 
tirdj  gratis  ;  but  as  their  wealth  increased,  this  distinction  was 
removed^  and  the  scholars  were  received  entirely  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Evidently  adopting  the  models  given  him  by  these  religious 
orders,  Birfiert  of  Sorbonne,  confessor  of  St.  Louis,  in  1250, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  college,  which  obtained,  from  the  name 
ofitm  foonder,  the  title  of  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  which 
was  the  first  instituted  for  secular  students  of  theology,  as  would 
appear  from  an  expression  contained  in  a  decree  of  Louis,  its 
great  benefactor^  which  designates  it  as  an  establishment  ad 
€pu$  amgrtgatmm  fawperwn  nMgistrorum  Pariaiia  in  Tkeologia 

Sueh  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  so 
wA  known  in  aftec  ages  all  over  Europe  for  its  learning  and 
bigotiy,  its  crimes  and  follies.  No  other  learned  body  pre- 
¥MNHi  to  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  acquired  their  ascend* 
•neji  held  ao  powerful  an  influence  over  the  university,  the 
pavKament,  the  court,  and  the  people,  and  none  ever  abused 
that  inflnence  more  to  the  disgrace  of  science  and  religion,  and 
to  ttie  injory  of  the  state.  Under  Charles  VII.,  Henry  III., 
and  Henry  IV.,  the  Sorbonne  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion 


III.  8SS,  et  teq.    It  would  appear  from  MeiDen,  that  at  this  period 
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against  the  lawful  goveronient  of  Fraoce  ;  and,  whilst  fur  b<j 
long  a.  period  it  was  preaching  and  practisiog  seduion,  il  perse- 
cuted all  who  laboured  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  religion, 
and  opposed  itself  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  violence  of  big- 
otry lo  iniprovcmeDts  in  either.  This  is  a  severe,  but  not  over- 
charged picture.  Deeming  every  one  beyond  their  walls  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  and  denouncing  every  improvement  in 
knowledge  as  heresy,  because  il  touched  their  own  character 
for  infnUibility,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  came  in  the  end  to 
raise  up  to  themselves  a  host  of  enemies,  and  they  liDally  sank 
into  the  contempt  which  their  illiberal  and  intemperate  behaviour 
BO  fully  merited.* 

During  the  course  of  the  fourleonth  century  many  new  col- 
leges were  founded,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  those  of 
Navarre  and  fleasis.  The  first  was  the  royal  college  inali- 
luled  at  Paris  ;  the  latter  was  founded  by  GeoftVoi  du  i'lessis, 
apostolical  secretary  to  Philip  V.,  in  13:26.  It  contained  forty 
bursaries  ;  twenty  for  the  arts,  ten  for  philosophy  and  the  natur- 
al sciences,  and  ten  for  theology,  or  canon  law.f  II  was  united 
to  the  Sorbonne  in  l64G.:j: 

The  college  of  Navarre  was  founded  in  iho  year  131K  hy  Joan 
of  France,  with  the  concurrence  of  PhiUp  iheFuirand  his  eldest 
son  Louis.  It  was  endowed  with  funds  to  maintain  twenty  poor 
students  of  grammar  who  received  each  four  sous  a  week  ;  thirty 
of  philosophy,  who  received  six  sous  ;  and  twenty  of  theology 
who  received  eight  sous  ;  grammar  end  philosophy  were  taught 
in  il,  aa  being  reckoned  essential  to  the  study  of  theology  ;  but 
law  and  medicine  were  excluded,  and  rendered  ineompatibla 
with  holding  a  bursary.  Ench  division  of  the  college  had  a 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  of  divinity  was  at  the  same  time  Rector 
or  Principal,  and  was  chosen  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
university,  which  had  also  tlie  right  of  making  a  yearly  visit, 
and  of  inquiring  into  the  expenditure  of  the  house,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inmates.  An  hospital  and  every  other  conve- 
nience and  comfort  were  attached  lo  the  college  ;  its  alfairs  were 
conducted  with  an  admirable  regularity,  and  the  whole  service 
of  the  establishment  was  carried  ou  so  as  lo  render  il  a  model 
for  colleges  thai  were  subsequently  founded.  Alter  the  death 
of  the  founder,  ihe  Uishop  of  Melun,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris, 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  the  Professor  of  Di- 
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y'nultf  im  the .  College,  were  appointed  GoTernors.*  Little 
dMBge  woe  made  in  its  internal  economy  ;  one  or  two  addition- 
al leachan  merely  were  appointed,  and  the  term  of  enjoyment 
of  ft  bonwry  fixed.  If  a  student  did  not  obtain  a  mastersbip  or 
lioenw  before  a  certain  period  be  lost  bis  place. 

But  wbibt  the  college  of  Navarre  was  so  well  managed,  the 
■ame  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  colleges.     Their  affaire 
were  so  ilfr  conducted,  that,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  the  uni- 
WBity  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  visitation,  and  the  footing 
ou  which  this  shoald  take  place  became  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble argument  in  the  university  itself,!  as  the  nations  could  not 
agree  upon  the  point^  whether  or  not  each  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  reforming  the  colleges  belonging  to  it.     It  has  already 
beea  meotiooed|  that  colleges  were  originally  designed  for  the 
support  and  instmction  of  young  students  who  had  not  the  means 
of  defraying  their  own  expenses.     In  the  course  of  time  this 
destination  was  altered,  and  they  came  more  nearly  to  resem- 
ble the  collegeB  of  the  present  day  ;  that  is,  they  took  in  pen- 
SMNieniy  who,  for  a  certain  sum,  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  in- 
atmcted  in  particular  branches  of  knowledge  ;  besides  which, 
■tndentB  who  did  not  dwell  in  the  college,  were  at  liberty  to  at- 
tead  the  lectnres  delivered  in  it.     Colleges  were  now  divided  in- 
to great  «Bd  small.    In  the  former,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.y  amomited  to  eighteen  in  number,  grammar  and  rhetoric^ 
fUiompby  and  theology,  were  taught ;  in  the  latter,  only  gram- 
mar and  riietoric.     Many  colleges  were  founded  in  succeeding 
reigna ;  and  in  1590  Royal  Professors  were  established  in  the 
uniTeraity  for  the  first  time  by  Francis  the  First,  whose  love  of 
languages  led  him  to  wish  more  particular  attention  paid  to 
their  cnJtivation,    The  professors  were  paid  by  him,  and  gave 
lectnres  gratis ;  but,  from  the  troubles  that  attended  his  reign, 
this  institution  was  not   carried  so  far  as  he  intended ;  and, 
from  the  expensive  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  un- 
able to  establish  it  as  a  particular  or  separate  college.    The 
leetnraay  therefore,  which  at  firet  were  upon  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  were  delivered  in  one  of  the  unoccupied  build- 
iqga  of  the  university.     Henry  II.  assigned  separate   apart- 
me&ta  for  thb  establishment,  Henry  IV.  was  prevented  by  death 
firom  doing  what  he  intended,  and  it  was  Louis  XIII.  who  had 
the  honour  of  building  the  <  College  Royal  de  France.'  Not  only 
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were  languages  now  taught,  but  science  in  general  was  cultivated 
in  this  college  ;  and  Duvernel,  in  hid  history  of  the  Sorboni 
says  that  il9  foundation  was  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  BelUi  Lrtlrti. 
The  instruction  delivered  in  il  being  more  goneraJly  directed  (o 
the  public  good,  rendered  the  College  72oya/ more  useful,  and 
ensured  it  a  more  permanent  existence  than  the  Sorbonne.  On 
the  tirst  establishtnenl  of  this  institution  by  Francis,*  an  attempt 
wan  made  to  induce  the  cclebrnlcd  Erasmus  to  accept  the  charge 
of  il,t  which  he  declined  upon  the  plea  of  ill  health  and  advanc- 
ing age.J 

The  establishment  of  colleges  in  Paris  was  a  great  advantage 
not  only  to  students  in  particulor,  but  to  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  university  itself  The  students  were  no  long- 
er BO  much  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  idleness  anddisaipation  ; 
and  those  who  were  inclined  to  industrious  habits,  could  find  a 
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miny  respects,  both  aa  to  its  conntilatioa.  organiza- 
It  was  rounded  in  the  year  1530  by  Francis  tha 
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First,  who  elected  twelve  Pmfesson  to  teach  Greek,  Hebrew,  Uoqiience, 
Philosophy.  Mithenmlio,  aod  Medicine  ;  other  chalra  were  anerwaida  tormei. 
In  the  yeur  11T4,  it  wat  organized  upon  the  footing  it  [a  at  present,  with  the 
exeeplioii  of  two  additional  profesMnihips,  fbimded  by  I^ult  XTtll.  Itir  the 
Sanscrit  and  Cliinese  linguaties.  Ths  Prare«9on  are  n*aic<l  by  the  king,  and 
under  the  aiilhtiiily  of  the  Minister  of  the  luterioc.  The  Icclurei  are  upon  ths 
tbUowing  subjects: — 

AsUnnony. 

Maihcmaiica, 

Mathenialical  Physki, 

Expeiiinental  Physiu, 

Medicine, 

Anatomy, 

<Jh«nii«try, 

Natural  HisloT)-, 

Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations. 

History  and  Morals, 

Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrian  Languages, 

Arabic  Lnnpiaji^, 

Turkish  Laiictia^, 

Persian  Lui^iiiim, 

Language  and  UleiaUire  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartan, 

Sin»crll  L^ncuige  and  Literature, 

Greek  Luij^ia)-*  and  Literature, 

Greek  LnngUBgc  and  Philoupby, 

Latin  EI(K)uence, 

PoeU7, 

Frensb  Literatura. 
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plttMy  where^  in  a  species  of  retirement,  they  might  prosecute 
their  studies  with  zeal  and  without  interruption.  At  the  same 
Ijine  the  university  itself  was  upheld  by  the  colleges,  and  ob- 
taieed  from  them  a  degree  of  stability,  without  which  it  must 
kave  given  way  during  the  frequent  disputes  with  which  the 
eomftrjr  asd  the  city  were  distracted. 


■y 


GOXaiON   SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  NEW-TORK. 

[From  tbe  Amraal  Report  of  A.  C.Flagg,  Esq.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New-7orft^  Janoary  29,  1828.] 


A  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  our  school  system,  and  of  the 
apptopriations  by  which  a  Jiberal  and  permanent  fund  has  been 
ertaMished,  will  interest  those  who  have  watched  the  progress, 
■nd  narked  the  resnlts,  of  a  system  of  instruction,  designed  to 
eabraee  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

By  *  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  schools,'  passed  the 
ninth  of  April,  1795,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  appropriat- 
ed Ibr  live  years  out  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  state,  ^  for 
the  parpoee  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  sev- 
eral citiee  and  towns  in  this  state,  in  which  the  children  of  the 
inhabitanta,  residing  in  the  state,  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English 
langaage,  or  be  taught  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  aneh  elher  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  ne- 
cessary to  complete  a  good  English  education.'  This  sum  was  at 
fifil  appropriated' to  the  counties  according  to  the  representa- 
fioOy  mid  afterwards  '  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  electors  for 
members  of  assembly  in  each  county  ; '  and  to  the  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each:  The 
■everal  coanties  were  required  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  one  ha^ 
of  that  appropriated  by  the  state,  to  be  applied  in  like  manner. 
This  aet  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  towns, 
of  trustees  of  districts,  and  required  annual  returns  to  be  made 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  An  abstract  of  these  returns  is  con- 
tttaed  n  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  1798.  The  paper 
narked  O.*  shows  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-two  common  school]^,  and  fifty-nine 

•  Omitted  fiNrwtnt  of  room. 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  sixt^  children  taught  in  the  Btatfl. 
By  a  comparison  with  the  returns  of  this  jear,  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schoola  is 
BIX  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  in  the  number  of 
scholars  taught,  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  In  1800,  a  proposilioa  to  renew  this 
act,  was  negatived  in  the  asecmhiy,  fiAy-lwo  to  ihirty-nino. 

The  foundation  ofthe  present  fund  for  the  support  of  couunoa 
schools  in  this  slate,  was  laid  in  1805,  by  an  act  providing  '  that 
the  nell  proceeds  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands  of  the  peopleof  this  slate,  which  shall  he 
Aral  Bold  by  the  surveyor-general  el^er  the  passing  of  this  act, shall 
be  and  berehy  are  appropriated  as  a  permaDent  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schoolE.'  This  act  also  made  provision  for 
loaning  the  monies  arising  from  this  fund,  until  the  interest  ari»- 
ing  from  the  same  should  amount  to  fiflj- thousand  dollars  ;  after 
which,  the  interest  annually  arising  from  it  to  be  distributed  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  This  measure  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  then  governor,  in  a  message  to  the  legialature  of  that 
year.     (See  Assembly  Journals,  p.  11:2.) 

In  1 805,  provision  was  made  in  the  charter  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  that  three  thousand  sliares  might  be  subscribed  for  bylb« 
state,  and  which  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  fund  far  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools. 

In  1811,  live  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor, 
*  to  report  a  system  for  the  orgatiizalion  and  establishment  of 
common  schools.'  In  181'2,  these  commissioners  madearcport, 
which  will  ho  found  on  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  that 
year,  page  102.  The  system  recommended  in  this  report  wa» 
adopted  in  1812  ;  it  was  amended  nnd  improved  in  1819  ;  and 
it  is  substantially  the  system  which  is  now  in  force,  and  which 
has  recently  been  revised  and  re-enacted. 

By  an  act  passed  April  13,  181!),  one  half  of  iho  amount  lo  be 
received  from  <]uil-rcnt9  was  appropriated  to  the  school  fund. 
By  another  act  of  tho  saiha  date,  the  loans  of  IV>2  an  1 808  ;  the 
shares  ofthe  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  held  by  the 
people  of  this  state  ;  the  nctl  proccnls  of  all  lands  which  may 
eschea'  to  this  stnlc  in  the  military  tract  ;  aud  the  uett  proceeds 
of  ilie  lees  of  tha  clerks  of  the  suprcate  court ;  were  foruver 
appropriated  to  tho  school  fund. 

In  16-24,  forty  thousand  dollars,  being  a  reservation  in  ccrtaiB 
grants  for  lotteries,  were  added  lo  the  common  school  fund. 

In  IS'SC,  an  net  was  passed  authoiizing  the  annual  distribution 
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of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  commoo  schools  ;  and  as 
the  school  fuad  produced  oa\y  eighty-tive  thousand  dollars,  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars  were  paid  Ibr  (he  general  funds  of  the 
■tate.  To  provide  a  permanent  fund  whicli  would  produce  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  law  of  16^7  was  pass- 
ed, appropriating  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  doilars, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report. 

To  eierate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  common  schools, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should 
be  intproTed,  The  inhabitants  of  the  school  diatricts  ought  to 
be  impressed  with  the  great  importance  of  affording  such  com- 
pensation, as  will  induce  men  of  good  talents  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  situation  of  teachers,  as  a  profession  for  life.  The  char- 
acter «nd  nsefulncM  of  the  schools,  are  immediately  dependent 
apoa  the  qualifications  of  the  instructors. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  (raining  up  competent  teachers 
for  the  common  schools,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice 
the  proviaions  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
luare,  <to  increase  the  literature  fund,  and  to  promote  (he  edu- 
cation of  teachers.'  This  act  appropriates  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  (ho  literature  fund  ;  and 
requites  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  that  fund  among  the 
incorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  '  in  proportion  to  the 
□umber  of  pupils  instructed  in  each,  for  six  months  during  the 
preceding  year,  who  shall  have  pursued  classicol  studies  or  the 
kigher  brmehtt  C^  English  education.'  Heretofore,  ihe  appor- 
tionment has  been  contined  to  (he  numhcr  of  s[udcnt9  pursuing 
cioaaical  ttudiet.  The  increase  of  (ho  liti3ru(ure  fund,  and  the 
extension  of  i(8  benefits  to  nil  such  pupils  as  are  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  will  tend  to  multiply 
ibe  number  of  those  who  will  bo  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  encourage  the  academies  in  becoming 
nurseries  of  teachers.  * 

The  paper  marked  H."  shows  the  relative  gain  and  loss  in  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  the  several  counties.  A  diminution 
in  the  number  of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  inattention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  in  the  county  where  it  occurs.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  establishment  of  private  schools,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  scholars  from  the  public  schools. 

'  The  aad  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  school 

■oeietj'  of  New- York,*  gives  a  very  flattering  account  of  the 

•  Oiratted  br  want  of  room.— Erf. 
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progress  and  good  staoding  of  llie  public  schools  in  tltat  city  ; 
and  having  visited  eleven  ol'thcEo  schools,  in  company  wilh  iha 
commias loners  of  school  monies,  in  October  last,  J  can  add, 
wilh  much  plcnsure  and  Eali^faction,  my  lestimony  to  the  just- 
ii(;es  and  accuracy  of  the  report,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools,  and  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 
A  judicious  aeleclion  of  class  books  is  important  to  the  common 
schools.  Impruveincnls  in  this  particular  are  desirable.  With- 
in a  few  years,  a  class  of  books  have  been  published,  which 
seem  hotter  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  which 
tend  to  inculcate  a  more  Ju^t  conception  of  the  principles  of  our 
free  institutions,  than  some  which  have  preceded  them.  It  is 
our  system  of  universal  education,  which  is  to  shield  this  country 
from  the  fale  which  has,  sooner  or  later,  overtaken  every  repub- 
lic which  has  existed.  To  give  effect  to  this  principle  of  vitality, 
and  thus  to  give  permanency  to  our  happy  form  of  government, 
the  lirot  rank  should  he  given  to  American  history,  as  well  as  to 
American  principles,  in  our  seminaries  and  schools.  As  a 
measure,  preparatory  to  the  inlroduclion  into  our  common 
schools  of  class  books  of  an  improved  and  uniform  character, 
it  migth  bo  advisable  to  make  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  collect  an  as- 
sortment of  school  books,  as  specimens  merely.  Such  acotloctton 
ofbooks  would  form  abLneficinl  appendage  to  our  school  system, 
and  would  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  making  a  selec- 
tion of  those  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

A.  C.  KLAGG, 
S'lperintendent  of  Common  SckouU. 


AnVAVTAGES   OP   MATIIBMATICAI.    IIISCirLr.VE. 

[The  value  of  mathematics,  ns  i^jranch  of  education,  has  al- 
ways been  justly  urged  on  iho  allontion  of  parents  and  teachers. 
The  close,  and  sustained  attention,  required  in  the  study  of  this 
science,  and  the  clcarneas  and  force  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
patient  and  careful  habits  of  investigation,  to  which  it  is  so  con- 
ducive, are  all  arguments  of  much  weight  in  its  fsvour. 

But  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  diliicull  (o  prove,  that,  in  past 
theories  ofeducalion,  if  not  In  those  of  our  own  day,  the  pro- 
portion uf  time  and  attention  assi|>ncd  to  mathematical  science, 
in  the  abstract,  has  been  very  iiiiec|ual ;  when  wc  consider  the 
importance  of  other  branches  of  study,  and  their  more  extensive 
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uBfi  ID  the  TariouB  departments  of  business.  The  recent  ad- 
vsDcea,  however,  (daily  becoming  more  rapid  and  extensive,}  in 
many  sciencea  directly  applicable  to  the  conveniences  nnd  com- 
forts of  life,  are  now  giving  a  more  practlcol  turn  to  the  tnatho- 
matical  part  of  education,  as  connected  with  the  study  of  thone 
sciences.  A  subservience  to  useful  purposes  is  more  carefully 
consulted  in  the  cnurse  of  application  prescribed  in  most  semi- 
naries ;  and  in  no  institution,  we  believe,  has  the  usefulness  of 
education  been  more  attentively  regarded  than  in  the  Lj'ceum 
■t  Gardioer. 

In  a  former  No,  (16)  we  gave  an  account  of  ihia  interesting 
Rchool  or  practical  instruction.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
extracted  from  the  farewell  address  of  Mr.  Hale,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  theLycenm.  For  the  use  of  the  copy  from  which  our 
extracts  are  made,  we  are  indebted  lo  a  friend  of  improvemoni, 
who  had  procured  and  transcribed  the  original  address.] 

With  all  the  encomiums,  which  are  now  lavished  upon  sci- 
ence, and  with  all  the  prevailing  excitement  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  there  is  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  a 
disposition  somewhat  adverao  to  thorough  instruction.  Every 
short  cut  to  science  is  thronged  wilh  travellers  ;  and  books  which 
gife  some  slight  notice  of  philosophy  ore  eagerly  sought.  And 
wo  would  say  nothing  to  prevent  the  good  which  such  books  are 
doing.  I  rejoice  at  the  faintest  dawning  of  science,  and  expect 
the  full  effulgence  of  day,  I  would  rdicitato  the  community  up- 
on the  better  understanding  of  a  single  principle,  and  hail  him  as 
a  benefactor  to  the  public,  who  turns  one  new  rill  into  the  stream 
of  knowledge. 

But  when  the  importance  of  thorough  instruction  and  of  ex- 
teosire  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  is  not  known, 
and,  with  only  a  little  labour,  enough  to  satisfy  the  present  ap- 
petite can  be  acquired,  few  will  give  days  and  nights  of  weari- 
Desa  for  profounij  attainments.  1  have  had  tho  happiness,  gen- 
tlemen, to  agree  whh  you*  in  Ibc  belief  that  we  Hhould  render 
the  moat  VBluable  service  to  the  public  by  prescribing  a  course 
of  ttady  in  mathematics  and  philosopliy,  as  tliorough  as  the  time 
which  could  be  devoted  to  such  pursuits  would  allow.  Tho 
TariouB  attainments  which  can  be  made  by  a  few  weeka'  labour, 
without  apparatus  or  experiments,  will  soon  be  perceived  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  sooner,  if  the  value  of  more  extensive  know- 
ledga  is  dcmoDstratcd  by  its  results. 
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e  destined  to  mcclianienl 

it  time   lo  moke  uiiy  valua- 

i  the  malhtimatical  principles  of  philosophy. 

erroiioeiis.     [s  it  unconinion  for  such  j'ouog 

mon  lo  spend  two  or  three  ycnrs  at  schools  where  they  pasa 

their  lime  in  some  desultory  efibrls  at  learniag  the  languBgca, 

in  cotninitting  some  philosophical  accidence,  and   in   acquiring 

eome  knowledge  of  surveying  aiid  navigation,  without  having 

laid  any  foundation  in  algebra  and  geoaielry  i     This  is  far  bet> 

ter  than  nothing  ;  but  in  the  same  lime  which  is  laken  up  with 

this  ill  assorlcd  learning,  a  scholar  might   thoroughly  acquire 

several  of  the  most  imporlanl  branches  of  Ihc  mathematics,  nod 

their  application  to  phyBicul  and  mechanical  science. 

The  difference  between  attainments  made  by  ranibling  cfTorta, 
not  directed  to  a  definite  object,  and  (hose  made  by  pursuing  a 
well  digested  course  of  study,  is  surprising.  I  have  seen  it  in 
n  pupils.  While  some,  whom  we  have  indulged  with 
ich  liberty  in  directing  their  own  studies,  have  passed 
away  a  term,  without  becoming  much  the  wiser  ;  their  compan- 
ions, who  have  patiently  travelled  on  in  the  regular  course,  have 
found  themselves  to  have  made  allainments,  of  which  ihey  had 
reason  to  be  proud.  There  is  no  question  but  in  the  same  lime 
which  is  passed  away  by  muUitudes  of  Gcholars,  without  making 
any  solid  acquisitions,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  mathematics 
end  philosophy  might  be  acquired,  than  is  attained  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  at  moat  of  our  highest  institutions. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  mathematics  are  too  abstruse  for  im- 
mature minds.  What  relations,  I  would  ask,  are  more  simple 
than  those  of  greater  and  less  ?  What  ideas  are  bo  well  de- 
fined as  mathematical ;  and  is  it  po.isihie  that  the  comparison  of 
indelinite  notions  should  he  easier,  than  of  those  which  are  pre- 
cise, of  those  whose  rolationa  are  numerous  and  unsettled  than 
of  those  whose  relations  are  few  and  simple  ? 

Such  is  the  character  of  mathematical  reasoning  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  essentially  easier  than  metaphysical,  which  ia  yet  sup- 
posed not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  at  school. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  may  be  deemed  respectable  for  his  at- 
tainments in  melnphysicB,  while  his  notions  are  shadowy  and  in- 
distinct. But,  in  mBlhemalirs,  he  who  has  not  distinct  ideas, 
has  none.  And  this  points  out  to  us  the  real  difficulty  of  malh- 
enialical  studies,  and  their  real  excellence.  They  require  of  us 
at  crery  step  the  most  clear  perceptions,  and  accustom  us  lo 
exactness  of  reasoning. 
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Milkmatica]  ideaa  can  be  made  clear  to  a  mind  of  comtnon 
acuteaeai,  ifthej  are  preaented  in  iheir  proper  simplicity  ;  and 
if,  alter  patient  trial,  mathematical  eludies  are  given  up  as  unal- 
taiaable,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  book  or  the  master. 

I  apeak  adviaedly  :  I  could  point  out  to  you  instructers  who 
hmre  taught  for  years  with  no  inconsiderable  reputation,  and 
who  have  uniformly  omitted  certain  rules  in  arithmetic,  because 
they  could  not  teach  them  ;  and  I  could  then  direct  you  to  schools, 
where  children  daily  solve  questions  in  those  very  rnles  by  cal- 
culations entirely  mental,  and  find  amusement  in  it.  And  I  see 
not  why  the  same  may  not  be  true  of  other  parts  of  mathematics  ; 
and  I  imigin«  that  men  of  aller  times  will  wonder  at  the  difficulty 
which  their  ancestors  found  in  perceiving  and  pointing  out  the 
most  simple  of  all  relations. 

I  need  not  descant  upon  the  uses  of  the  mathematics,  without 
which  the  heaTena  would  speak  an  uninterpreted  language  to 
the  mariner,  without  which  the  engineer  would  in  vaiu  attempt 
toserrethe  cause  of  internal  improvement — or  of  the  mechanics 
to  a  people  busily  employed  in  erecting  manufactories,  in  con- 
■tructing  vessels,  and  in  perfecting  a  navigation  which  regards 
neithai  wind  nor  tide.  If  you  can  find  any  thing,  which  can 
neither  be  measured  nor  numbered,  you  will  discover  a  limit  to 
matheraatica  ;  and  if  you  can  find  any  thing  to  which  nature  has 
given  DO  properties,  no  power  of  giving  or  receiving  action,  you 
will  discover  a  limit  to  philosophy  and  mechanics. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO   FARENTS. 

Elarhf  AtUUeetual  Application  injurious  to  Health. 
Ir  this  be  the  case,  (speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  sedentary  and 
confined  life  of  professional  men  and  of  some  classes  of  me- 
chanics), with  those  whose  corporal  and  other  powers  of  resist- 
ance have  arrived  at  their  fullest  strength,  how  much  more  truly 
may  it  be  affirmed  of  those  who  are  yet  in  that  progressive  stage, 
which  precedes  the  full  developing  of  the  system.  Of  how 
mch  moment  then  is  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  moral,  educa- 
tion of  children !  We  have  only  to  observe  the  mannerin  which 
•trang  feelings  act,  to  judge  of  the  comparative  influence  of  less 
powsrJtil  impressions.  Correspondent  to  the  degree  in  which 
■enaatioM  exert  tiheir  influence,  a  reactioo  is  produced,  which 
««  diatinfatah  by  the  term  '  emotion.'    The  agitation  produced 
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by  itie  first  sensatioD  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  wliolo 
iiorvous  system  ;  and  according  to  the  oalure  of  the  impression 
made  upon  iho  mind,  a  commcnsurBtc  sympathy  is  felt  in  the 
animal  economy.  To  reiterated  or  continued  emotions,  afTec- 
lioMs  succeed,  and  (the  term  being  applicable  to  unpleasant  as 
well  as  pleasant  slates  of  the  feelings)  certain  trains  of  agreca- 
Ulo  emotions  produce  llioae  affections  wliicii  increase  the  force 
uf  Iho  vital  oncrgien,  while  emotions  of  a.  dillcreut  nature  lend 
to  depress  them.  Convinced  as  wo  must  be,  how  much  our 
relish  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  all  its  stages  depend  upon  iho 
slate  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its  influence  at 
that  early  period,  when  the  frame  is  most  susceptible.  Under 
circumstances  of  great  anxiety,  with  what  activity  do  Uio  vital 
properties  sympnlhize  !  With  what  rapidity  do  they  pass 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree  of  energy  !  The  whole 
habit  feels  disordered — the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  lone,  and 
the  stomach  becomes  aOeclcd  ;  such  is  the  sobseniency  we  in- 
voluntarily pay  la  Iho  nervous  inllueuce,  which  to  the  animal 
system  is  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flower.  What  indeed  has  aptly 
nnd  poetically  been  termed,  <  the  sunshine  of  the  mind,' has  in 
every  port  of  life  the  same  happy  cflbcts  ;  but  its  prescnco  is  the 
most  indispcnsahio  in  that  early  stage,  when  the  developing  of 
the  intellectual  and  organic  system  may  he  said  to  depend  in  no 
email  degree  upon  its  inlluonce. 

The  interest  which  appears  due  to  this  subject  will  be  increas- 
ed, when  wc  look  around  us  nnd  behold  the  silent  inroads  which 
deformity  and  disease  have  been  making  upon  the  health  or 
beauty  of  the  present  generation  of  females,  and  consider  that 
their  great  natural  susceptibility  makes  tlitnt  peculiarly  allied  to 
suflering,  and  gives  them  n  conformation  lees  favourable  to  men- 
tal trancjuillily.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in  civilixed  eociely, 
that  it  often  happens  that  few  in  number  are  the  merely  phystcnl 
causes  of  evil,  in  comparison  with  that  incxheusliblo  moral 
source  which  is  derived  from  Iho  disposition  to  create  sorrows 
by  imagination  ;  to  perpotualo  them  by  tefleetion,  and  to  multi- 
ply them  by  apprehension  and  anticipation.  'The  natural  counter- 
balance of  this,  is  thnt  organivition  which  renders  the  motions 
fugitive  in  proportion  to  Ihoir  violence.  But  by  education  wo 
diminish  this  great  natural  spring  of  ease  and  consolation,  in 
the  degree  thnt  we  increase  the  disposition  lo  reficelion,  and 
lorn  the  mind  upon  itself  Yet  such  is  the  lirsl  aim  of  iulellec- 
lual  instruelion  ;  and  tho  new  condilion  in  which  we  thus  placo 
the  mind  ought  lo  remind  us  of  Ihe  delicacy  and  tcndcraosa  with 
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whlcli  the  task  should  be  perfornicd  ;  so  that  in  proporlioD  aa 
we  render  tbe  system  susceptible,  we  may  dimiDiah  the  sources 
of  irritation  and  pain. 

But  it  is  a  duly  ib  many  cases  to  pursue  the  means  of  di- 
miaiahing  rather  than  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  intellectual 
fuQctioDB.  IVben  we  observe  a  wtiakly  physical  organization 
united  to  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  perception,  that  linely  con- 
•tiluted  mind,  cognizable  in  some  delicate  feranica,  at  an  earljr 
age  ;  we  hare  reaaon  to  suspect  that  the  energies  of  life  are  far 
from  strong.  That  precocity  of  intellect,  that  brilliancy  and 
exuberance  of  imsginnlion,  nhich  parents  are  so  fund  of  con- 
templating in  their  children,  conceal  too  frequently  under  a  tlat- 
•  tering  surface  a  frightful  danger.  In  the  strict  economy  which 
nature  practises,  this  extra  development  of  the  intellect  can 
scarcely  lake  place  but  at  llic  espense  of  some  other  part  of  the 
system  ;  and  in  those  young  subjects  in  which  it  is  remarkable, 
particularly  when  it  is  accompanied  whh  weak  staminn,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  attempt  to  balonce  the,  gcnerol  powers,  and  to  coun- 
teract this  inordinate  action  of  the  intellectual  functions,  by  ad- 
equate muscular  movements  in  exercise.  The  records  of  navi- 
galora  furnish  us  with  the  accounts  of  dilfercnt  tribes  of  snvngcs, 
who  are  willing  to  barter  for  a  present  gratification,  their  tiiost 
essential  necessaries  i  in  civilized  life  wc  arc  opt  to  rcverso 
this  picture,  and  to  make  the  saciilicc,  not  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  but  of  the  present  to  the  fulurc.  Such  is  the  case, 
when  in  our  anxiety  to  give  our  children  accomplishments, 
which  shall  decorate  the  years  to  come,  wo  overtook  tiio  impor- 
tant wants  of  the  present  hour,  though  thry  arc  cijsential  to  that 
health,  which  alone  can  warrant  us  to  expect  the  period,  which 
such  decoralioos  are  intended  to  embellish. 

By  aiming,  therefore,  at  thia  mental  brilliancy,  where  the 
powers  ef  life  arc  weak,  no  run  great  risk  of  destroying  the 
rery  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  of  rendering  the  glare 
■hort  lived  in  proportion  to  its  briglitness.  In  both  sexes  the 
finest  genius  appears  often  connected  with  peculiar  delicacy  of 
eoDatitution  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  it  behooves  us  to 
be  vigilant,  lest,  in  our  too  great  anxiety  to  give  expansion  to 
the  former,  the  latter  should  suffer  irretrievably.  Where  an 
enemy  lies  in  ambueh  in  the  constitution,  its  advances  are 
nude  frequently  under  cover  of  those  accomplish  me  nis,  ele- 
gant or  literary,  with  the  display  of  which  it  is  natural  to  be  . 
pleased.  But  it  seems  supposed,  that  the  studies  of  females, 
from  their  lightness  and  lees  profound  nature,  arc  less  Ukely  to 
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be  dutgeroaa  to  the  heailh,  than  lho8«  of  the  other  sex  ;  3-cl  from 
this  very  cause  they  are  frequently  more  so  ;  and  hence,  one 
reason  why  their  health  more  frequently  suffers  m  school  than 
thai  of  boya.  The  more  light  and  superhcial  is  the  character 
of  study,  the  lower  degree  of  interest  does  it  excite,  And  com- 
matiding  less  the  activity  and  exhausting  less  the  excitability  of 
the  mind,  it  increasiis  gieatly  the  irksoraeness  of  lite  confine- 
ment. From  this  and  other  causes,  among  which  may  be  gen- 
erally considered  an  inadequate  degree  of  muscular  exercise, 
the  female  habit,  particularly  in  ihe  early  part  of  life,  displays 
an  organization  of  the  most  irritable  and  susceptible  character. 
Hence  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  scrofula,  and  spinal  dis- 
ease. It  is,  truly,  at  once  a  motaocholy  and  appalling  coosid-  ' 
eration,  how  large  a  proporliou  of  young  women  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  foahionably  educated,  whether  at  hoarding  schpols 
or  at  home,  are  the  victims  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
eases ;  and  in  reflecting  upon  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  humbling  lesson  which  is  thereby  read  to  the 
pride  of  man.  Is,  then,  all  Ihe  boasted  intellecluol  superiority 
of  the  present  day  purchased  at  Ihe  expense  of  our  physical 
powers  ?  Does  not  the  author  of  our  being  thus  show  us,  that 
we  cannot  highly  cultivate  one  part  of  our  nature  without  injury 
to  ihe  other  ?  Is  knowledge  a  weakness  ?  Is  genius  a  dis- 
ease ?  One  thing  ut  least  is  certain,  Ihe  bodily  strength  of  the 
females  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  suciely  has  been 
materially  injured  by  the  fashionable  modes  of  instruction  which 
have  now  for  many  years  prevailed  ;  the  parents  therefore  of 
Ihe  rising  generation,  and  the  teachers  of  it  too,  should  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  frequency  of  thesu  diseases,  and  tbo 
picture  of  their  miseries,  their  causes,  and  the  means  of  their 
prevention,  should  bo  from  lime  to  time  held  up  to  them.  It  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  those,  who  have,  to  speak  collectively, 
Ihr  care  tf  health,  can  bo  said  la  fulfil  the  duly  which  ihey  owe 
to  the  public,  nr  that  any  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
checking  the  fearful  ravages  of  these  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  last,  by  leading  them  to  reflect  on  llieso  things,  and  thsir 
consequences.  I  would  urge  them  to  consider,  whether  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  virtue,  and  social  usefulness,  has,  or 
has  not  increased  by  this  barter  of  physical  strength  and  mental 
peace  for  those  accomplishments,  which,  in  the  struggle  of  ac- 
quisition, render  their  possessors  incapable  of  long  retaining  or 
fully  enjoying  them.  To  go  beyond  Ihis  point,  in  speaking  upon 
a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  adverted  without  much  of  nnxioua 
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feclmg  um)  tn»ny  painful  recollectioDs,  would  be  to  oventep  th« 
bounds  vhich  are  prescribed  lo  me  as  Ihe  minister  of  heaUk 
alone,  or  I  might  ask,  with  even  yet  more  soriousaeBs  of  inquiry, 
■n  IboM  who  hare  the  care  of  children  quite  sure,  that  in  thus 
hr  immolating  tbem  on  the  altar  of  thia  world,  they  ran  no  risk 
of  dapriving  them  of  all  <  good  hope '    of  '  that  which  is  to 
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^or  the  fbUowiDg  thoughts  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted, 
as  our  readers  will  observe,  to  the  author  of  the  article  in  our 
last,  under  the  head  of  Suggestions  to  Parents  on  Female  Edu- 
ction.] 

SiHCi  my  suggestions  on  Ihe  subject  of  female  education 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Joamal  aiH>"g  his  'suggestions  to  parenls,'  I  am  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  unfolding  a  plan  of  operation,  which,  I  think, 
would  bring  inatruction  to  bear  more  immediately  upon  the 
nuad,  and  consequently  require  a  shorter  period  of  time  to  do 
itB  work.  Bjr  this  I  do  not  mean  that  more  hours  should  be 
derated  lo  atudy  than  at  present.  Even  a  less  number  of  hours 
■nigbt  accomplish  more  than  is  at  preaeut  done,  were  the  studies 
arranged  with  more  attention  to  their  nature  in  reference  to  the 
age  and  itata  ofnund  of  their  pupils.  Teachers  have  neglected 
thia  principle  of  arrangement  too  much  ;  and  children  are  kept 
for  months,  not  to  aay  years,  labouring  upon  subjects,  which,  if 
presented  at  the  proper  period,  could  be  acquired  in  a  few  weeks. 
For  instanca,  as  ^romnuir  was  taught  heretofore,  children  were 
made  to  commit  it  lo  memory,  were  taught  the  technicalities  of 
parang  ;  and  all  thia  before  they  were  capable  of  understanding 
Iha  principles  of  univemtt  grammar.  Thus  years  were  devoted 
to  the  study,  when,  there  is  no  doubt,  a  mind  fully  awake,  at  the 
proper  degree  of  maturity,  having  been  made  to  comprehend  the 
principleB  of  naiversal  grammar  by  a  week's  attention,  could  be 
pot  la  possession  of  the  peculiarities  the  grammar  of  our  native 
—in  a  month.  The  question  is  how  lo  produce  that  ^- 
t  mind,  to  which  acquirement  is  an  exorcise  as  natural  and 
■t  and  agreeable  as  that  of  breathing.    Education  can 
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never  be  thought  lo  hare  done  its  work,  till  this  eflect  has  been 
produced. 

The  tiral  steps  which  arc  lo  be  taken,  regard  physical  educa- 
tion; and  in  this  department,  there  is  vasti/  more  to  be  said  and 
done.  The  oervDus  lemperanieat  of  children  must  be  consulted, 
and  the  means  of  inducing  self  control  discovered,  since  all  ex-^ 
ternal  attempts  to  repress  nervous  movements  but  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  nerves  of  a  child  can  only  be  controlled  nega- 
tively— ihat  is,  not  be  excited  by  others.  All  positive  influence 
must  proceed  from  the  child's  otvo  mind. 

But  the  best  physical  education  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  an 
otlenlive  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  llie  most  inatten- 
tive, ineflTicient,  sleepy  minds  are  often  connected  with  firm 
health  ;  and  that  some  kinds  of  disease  operate  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  intellect,  by  producing  quiet  and  checking  reslless- 
ness.  The  deep  conviction  of  the  mind's  ability  to  be  sound 
and  happy  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  compensations  which  inspire 
in  those  ciiaslituled  feeble,  a  deep  and  happy  consciousness  of 
the  equity  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

But  however  independent  we  acknowledge  the  mind  may  be 
in  particular  instances  of  bodily  deformity,  yet  no  one  doubts 
Ihat  the  generality  of  mankind,  placed  as  they  arc  in  the  midst 
of  active  duties,  need  health.  The  feeble  may  be  deeperthink- 
era,  and  a  few  are  useful  bccauso  they  may  think  for  othors  ; 
but  the  feeble  cannot  act,  and  o  great  deal  of  action  must  be 
performed  in  human  life. 

It  is  the  business  of  education,  therefore,  to  furnish  material 
on  which  children,  overflowing  with  the  buoyancy  and  activity 
of  health,  may  expend  their  superfluous  riches,  and  to  watch  for 
moments  when  the  body  is  in  comparative  repose,  (at  which 
momenta  the  mind  craves  its  appropriate  food,)  to  communicate 
those  ideas  which  we  wish  should  reach  the  mind,  and  become 
a  part  of  it.  Bodily  movement,  (and  in  children  how  incessant 
it  is  f)  interferes  with  attention  ;  and  this  must  be  allowed 
for  and  indulged  in  some  way.  Children  were  made  to  act ; 
and  for  a  certain  season  they  resisl  being  acted  upon  except  at 
the  intervals  of  their  own  activity.  Would  we  be  aware  of  this, 
and  respect  it  as  one  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  spring  from 
Infinite  Wisdom,  we  should  find  that  watching  for  impressible 
moments,  and  using  them  efficiently,  we  should  assist  the  young 
mind  much  more  elToctually  than  we  now  do  in  attempting  too 
much. 

In  our  selection  of  the  early  employments  of  children,  then, 
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we  inuet  give  them  something  to  do  which  will  entirely  emplajr 
this  actirit/.  Play  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  Children  can 
never  be  made  to  have  any  sense  of  responeiblility  about  pluy, 
and  the  growth  of  the  mind  munt  always  have  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility Q3  one  of  its  elements,  or  the  fruit  will  not  be  iramor^ 
tal.  The  sober  employ  nienls,  the  studies  of  children,  muat  af- 
ford them  something  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  produce  real  power  of 
intellect.  This  principle  is  acknowledged,  though  not  alwayi 
acted  upon,  in  moral  education.  We  do  not  suppose  we  caB 
give  moral  poiver  by  discoursing  ever  so  eloquently  upon  the 
beauty  of  diHtDterestedncss,  and  describing  ever  bo  minutely  all 
the  actions  which  conslilute  the  way  of  virtue.  We  give  abil- 
drea  opportunities  of  loving,  and  encourage  them  to  acts  of 
kindness,  and  rely  upon  making  them  individually  feel  their  res- 
ponsibiiity  to  make  others  happy  at  their  own  expense,  and  in 
this  way  we  prepare  them  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  moral 
sentiment,  and  to  catch  and  apply  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 
every  new  mode  of  performing  duty,  which  may  suggest  itself  to 
them.  Intclleclual  power  cannot  grow  without  intellectual  ac- 
tion, any  more  than  moral  power  without  moral  action.  Sci- 
ence and  literature  are  the  development  of  (he  action  of  mind 
upon  certain  materials.  In  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly  ac- 
<[uired,  it  is  necesnry  that  the  student  understand  mental  action, 
which  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  has  been  experienced,  and 
that  he  be  able  to  lix  his  attention  npon  these  materials — which 
is  the  more  difficult  if  tljey  are  only  represented  in  words.  To 
aid  this  attention,  then,  is  the  object,  as  well  as  to  employ  ac- 
tivity ;  and  will  not  Ike  art  of  draining  serve  all  the  purpose  ? 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  employs  the  activity  of  children,  and 
produces  that  quiet  which  is'  necessary  to  the  reception  of  in- 
struction, and  by  a  leas  repulsive  mode  than  forcible  repression 
of  the  animal  spirits.  No  danger  can  arise  from  a  few  hours, 
quietness  if  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  an  interesting  occupation, 
but  to  be  quiet  for  its  own  sake  ia  aa  injurious  to  children  as  it 
is  unnatural.  Learning  to  draw,  teaches  accurate  observation 
also.  This  is  of  infinite  importance.  It  will  soon  be  transfer- 
red to  nature,  whose  forms  become  the  source  of  taste  by  giv- 
ing beautiful  material  for  imagination  to  work  upon  ;  and  by 
being  carried  into  Ibt:  studies  of  children,  will  make  those  which 
are  often  now  quite  uninteresting,  to  be  rapidly  acquired.  The 
habit  of  observation  produced  by  drawing,  will  aid  very  essen- 
tially in  tencbing  children  to  spell  correctly.  We  remember  a 
case  in  [Kiini.     A  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  ooc* 
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under  our  immediale  observation,  who  had  only  learned  his  al- 
phabel,  but  whose  taslo  I'ur  drawing  had  been  cukivatd  remark- 
nbi/.  This  child  luarucd  to  rend  in  ihe  '  Sequel  to  Frank  '  m 
ten  days,  (nnd  without  going  through  Ihe  process  of  learning  to 
spell,)  by  Ibe  accuracy  of  hia  eye — and  was  hecomiog  interested 
in  analyzing  the  words  into  syllables  and  letters,  which  he  did 
with  great  eipertnesa  ;  when  he  was  taken  away,  and  we  wore 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  ofwiinesaing  or  even  hearing  of  his 
further  progress. 

There  is  no  question  that  drawing  would  facilitate  writing. 
A  pencil  is  much  more  easy  to  wield  than  a  pen,  and  the  use  of 
it  would  produce  a  flexibility  of  Ihe  lingers,  besides  that  the 
habit  of  imitation  would  be  already  formed;  and  it  is  nearly  use- 
less to  let  children  attempt  writing  until  they  possess  both  flex- 
ibility of  fingers,  and  this  habit  of  imitation  in  some  degree. 
Drawing  would  also  be  of  direct  use  in  Ihe  study  of  geography. 
ly  very  useful  to  draw  maps,  but  in  physical  geography 
:  may  be  rendered  vivid  by  drawings  of  the  planta  and 
ud  sometimes  of  the  landscapes  of  the  regions  de- 
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The  drawings,  however,  should  be  of  common  objects,  when- 
ever it  is  possible  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  collateral  inHlriiction 
concerning  common  things  may  be  conveyed  in  an  inform- 
al way,  and  will  be  rendered  distinct  lo  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren by  ilie  accompanying  delineation.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  theory  of  perspective  is  taught,  the  science  of  optics,  and 
thegreat  laws  of  nature  connected  with  it,  will  almost  necessarily 
interest  tlie  mind,  and  open  the  way  to  nalitral  pfalotopky  and 
malhemalifi. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  is  the  general  influence  upon  tatU, 
to  which  wo  have  only  referred.  A  delicate  taste  is  of  Ibe  high- 
est importance  to  those  whose  business  it  is  '  to  preside  over 
the  society  of  society,  the  more  civilized  part  ofcivdized  life.' 
Drawing  ihe  human  face  will  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the 
power  of  humnn  passion  over  the  material  with  which  it  is  cod- 
oecled,  and  almost  necessarily  enlist  taste  agoinst  loss  of  the 
equilibrium  and  beautiful  expressions  of  virtue. 

Some  persons  have  made  the  objection  to  drawing  that  it  baa 
too  much  the  appearance  of  play.  Experiment  would  very 
soon  do  away  this  objection.  Drawing  is  quite  oa  severe  nn 
employment  as  any  of  Ihe  studies  of  children,  but  has  the  ad- 
vaningo  of  other  studies  in  being  more  agreeable,  because  ein- 
I'liiying  their  lingers  and  filling  tboir  imaginalions. 
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Odier  penens  say  that  all  children  haye  not  a  taste  for  draw* 
iog.  JhiM  10  not  an  undisputed  point,  however.  The  desire  to 
inkato  the  forms  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  things  obserTed  in 
childran.  Thej  are  soon  discouraged,  it  is  true,  and  even  when 
IhoTi^  great  delicacy  of  taste  ;  and  perhaps  the  discourage- 
ments may  be  attributed  in  many  instances  to  the  very  delicacy 
of  the  taste,  which  produces  dissatisfaction  when  execution  falls 
below  conception.  There  will  be  more  difficulty  in  some  chil- 
dren's learning  to  draw  than  others,  as  some  are  too  indolent  to 
make  the  requisite  exertion  and  some  too  restless  to  be  perse- 
▼ering,  and  it  cannot  be  taught  as  an  amusement.  But  this 
may  be  said  of  all  the  studies  and  employments  of  children  and 
less  of  drawing  than  any  other.  We  never  ask  whether  chil- 
dren have  a  taste  for  writing,  and  hardly  observe  their  reluc- 
tance to  foaming  to  write,  because  writing,  we  say,  is  necessary. 
What  unfits  drawing  for  a  mere  amusement,  makes  it  a  very 
proper  employment  for  the  serious  hours  of  school. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  state 
omr  plan.  We  would  have  girls  begin  to  draw  as  soon  as  they 
leave  those  first  schools  where  they  learn  to  read  and  sew. 
We  would  have  it  precede  writing  and  geography,  and  in  some 
instances  arithmetic.  Some  children  have  a  facility  for  arith- 
metic ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  should  be  studied.  But 
when  there  is  an  aversion  to  it,  it  would  be  better  the  child 
ahoald  have  the  advantage  of  some  previous  discipline  on  the 
power  of  attention. 

Two  lessons  in  drawitig  a  day,  and  these  at  first  for  quite  a 
sihort  time,  together  with  toriting,  spelling ^  reading j  and  such  ex- 
ercises of  mind  as  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  reading  lesson, 
might  employ  a  year  or  two  in  early  education  with  great  ad- 
vantage. A  great  deal  is  lost  by  children's  not  being  led  to 
mdentand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  words  ;  and  especially  by 
their  being  set  to  learn  lessons  without  having  learnt  first  to 
read  readily  and  understand  at  a  glance  the  import  of  a  sentence. 
Among  the  exercises  upon  the  reading  lesson,  that  of  dwcrtmm- 
aiisg  syieiiymef  can  be  early  taught  by  the  teacher's  proposing 
to  them  sentences  for  consideration  in  which  a  word  nearly  sy- 
■OBymoiiB  is  inserted  instead  of  the  right  word.  A  difierence 
wiU  often  be  made  obvious  to  them  in  this  way,  which  they  could 
not  perceive  before.  Tracing  dymologies  is  very  entertaining 
work  to  children  when  they  are  assisted  in  it,  as  they  always 
must  be  ;  and  their  attention  is  easily  attracted  to  explanations 
of  the  figuroHve  applications  of  words  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
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often  adverted  to,  that  children  require  explanations  of  fig- 
ures which  are  so  trite  that  we  unconecioualy  conrouad  ihcni  with 
literal  expressions,  and  Gspeciall)'  when  the  figure  is  coutained 
in  one  word. 

Reading  should  always,  when  it  is  possible,  be  done  in  cThsses, 
and  by  a  proper  selection  of  books,  having  first  produced  the 
habit  ofaiiention  by  letting  them  read  what  is  attractive  to  the 
imagination,  the  instructer  may  convey  considerable  knowledge 
o(  natural  kislory,  of  the  manners  and  ctMtomj  of  other  countries, 
and  were  there  more  books  like  Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Groadfalhcr  ' 
uvcn  of  the  kialory  of  nitlions. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  moment,  to  enter  into  detail  upon  n)t 
that  should  be  done  by  the  reading  lesson  in  the  discipline  of 
children.  The  subject  might  aSbrd  matter  for  a  volume  ;  and 
ihe  highest  order  of  minds  need  not  feel  that  this  stage  of  edu- 
cation ia  beneath  their  powers. 

Children  having  been  taught  to  read  with  ease,  and  understand- 
ing to  draw,  and  to  write,  wo  would  proceed  to  combine  with  these, 
arilkmttic  aud  geography ;  and  where  it  ia  intended  that  the  lan- 
guages should  be  learned,  Ihe  Latin,  or  when  Latin  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  education,  the  French.  The  exercises  upon  the  English 
language  which  were  combined  with  the  reading  lesson,  will  be 
fouud  to  be  a  very  great  assistance  to  cliddren  in  their  study  of 
other  languages.  An  efficient  mode  of  teaching,  and  uniform, 
not  intense  application  on  the  part  of  Ihe  pupils,  will  gipe  chil- 
dren, after  such  discipline,  a  complete  foundation  in  the  study 
of  language,  in  four  years,  beginning  al  the  leiuh.  In  some  in- 
stances, an  earlier  beginning  is  advanlageous  ;  but  in  such 
cases  Ihe  course  will  not  Le  completed  earlier  though  it  was  be- 
gun earlier. 

But   wo  do  not  think  it  of  so  much  imporlBDce  that  young 

persons  should  begin  that  course  of  self  improvemeol  which 

B  mean  should  employ  ihcm   for  two  or  throe  years  after  they 

rro  school — with  a  grcnl  deal  of  acquiremcol,  as  Ihal  they 

Klld  have  taste,  strong  and  Bttentive  minds,  industrious  habits, 

djudgmont  in  Ihe  application  of  their  faculties  to  new  studies. 

We  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  no  atiiBcial  stimulus 

to  exertion  in  school,  no  motives  oflbrod  that  will  not  operate 

just  as  powerfully  in  soliiary  study.     The  motives  that  spring 

from  ihc  sense  of  rcsponsitiility  and  the  pleasure  of  exercising 

the  farullics,  will  oven  be  more  powerful  on  retiring  from  ibe 

busy  scenes  of  iho  school  room.  E.  N.  U- 
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It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  theory  exhibits  principles 
odIj  in  a  HfeleiMi  state,  while  practice  gives  them  animation,  and 
eiperienee  eoofirms  their  strength.  In  no  art  or  science  is  the 
tnilh  of  this  assertion  more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  in  the 
formation  of  methoda  -of  instruction.  The  reason  why,  in  this 
matter  at  least,  practice  so  oAen  varies  from  theory,  is,  that  the 
two  are  (re(|aeBtly  found  in  the  hands  of  different  individuals. 

The  practical  foacher,  is,  oflen,  of  too  limited  a  capacity,  or 
too  slender  attainments,  to  form  principles  and  digest  them  into 
a  jjyatem  ;  while  the  theorist  is  equally  deficient  in  the  skill  to 
apply,  and  in  the  patience  to  justify  his  principles. 

But  since  the  public  has  decided  that  the  business  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  must,  in  future,  be  conducted  by  men  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  capable  of  discovering  and  stating  as 
w^  as  of  comprehending  and  applying  principles, — and  that 
the  practical  and  theoretical  teacher  shall  be  united  in  the 
same  person,  it  seems  likely  that  a  new  order  of  things  will  ere 
IcMig  be  exhibited.  Of  this  happy  revolution  in  public  opinion 
the  rising  generation  will  reap  the  principal  fruits ;  but  the 
philanthropist  of  whatever  age  may  enjoy  the  prospect. 

For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  find  the  exertions  of  well  edu- 
cstod  practical  teachers,  who  know  the  actual  wants  of  the 
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yoiilhriil   mind,  ond  who  are   free  from  pedantry,  i 
myelerioua  prelensions, — employed  an  the  preparation  of  books 
suited  lo  tlie  purposes  of  early  education. 

Du  Mareais  was  bora  in  1676,  and  died  in  1756.  A  great 
portion  of  bis  long  life  was  devoted  to  blernry  subjects,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  reforming  of  methods  of  instruction.  The  first 
edition  of  his  '  Kxporilum  iP  wit  methode  raUonrnfe  pour  appren- 
drt  Ux  langue  JLatiae'  was  published  in  I7'23.  Many  sagacious 
observers  had,  long  before  that  lime,  perceired  the  gross  abuse 
of  youthful  laleols  and  dispositions,  and  the  un  pro  Stable  waste 
of  human  life,  in  the  prevalent  method  of  studying  languages  ; 
but  none  that  we  are  aware  of,  bad  devised  and  applied  an  ade- 
quate remedy. 

Many  expedients  had  been  suggested,  and  much  thought  be- 
stowed on  the  perfecting  of  methods  ;  hut  all  were  insullicient 
to  remove  the  difficulties,  encountered  in  this  department  of  od- 
ucatioD.  The  Irish  Joauils  resident  at  Salamanca,  had,  about 
the  year  IG05,  proposed  the  plan  of  introducing  boys  (o  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Latin  words,  by  means  of  a  collection 
of  phrases  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  so  constructed,  that  no  word, 
except  particles,  connectives,  and  the  like,  should  be  more  than 
once  inserted,  and  yet  that  none  but  approted  words  should  be 
introduced.  Their  work  was  published  in  London  in  1616,  and 
contained  twelve  hundred  sentences.  The  title  adopted  was, 
(he  Gale  <f  Language*,  (' Janua  Linguarum,')  and  so  ready  sn 
ftccess  was  it  supposed  to  ofTord  to  the  mysteries  of  tongues,  and 
so  great  an  improvement  was  it  found  lo  be  on  the  methods 
then  in  use,  that  editions  were  soon  prepared  and  published 
adapting  the  work  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
1631  John  A.  Comenius,  having  discovered,  as  he  says,  divers 
imperfections  in  the  work  of  the  Irish  Jesuits,  particularly  that 
the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  words  were  used  hy  thoni  was  not 
always  Iho  original  or  principal  signification,  nod  (hat  their  book 
was  raiher  a  test  of  attainmenta  already  made,  than  a  true  guidtt 
(o  new  acquisitions, — published  a  work  which  he  called  Janua 
Utiguarum  RtsenUa,  or  ikt  gaie  of  languages  unloekrd,  which  in 
one  thousand  sonlences  embraced  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
dilforent  words.  These  sentences  were  arranged  under  ono 
hundred  different  heads  or  general  divisions,  each  comprising 
an  imporlunt  cliiss  of  real  objects. 

All  abstract  and  uninlclligihlc  words  and  phrases  were  dili- 
gently excluded.  Even  this,  however,  was  far  from  giving  the 
euct,  literal  trwalation  of  each  word  ;  and  though  every  word 
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w&a  in  mch  a  confltniction  as  the  usage  of  the  particular  laa- 
guage  required,  yet  (hat  coiistruction  was  not  the  same  for  all 
languages  ;  and  consequently  one  was  in  this  respect  no  guide 
to  a  IcDowledge  of  the  other.  We  apprehend  that,  in  practice, 
such  a  book  must  be  found  scarcel}'  more  interesting  than  a  nak- 
ed  Tocabulary  ;  and  for  teaching  construction  it  would  be  no 
better  thao  any  other  piece  of  composition  furnished  with  an 
ea97  translatioD. 

At  the  period  when  Comeniua  wrote,  apractical  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language,  such  as  would  enable  a  man  to  write 
and  speak  not  only  on  literary  subjects,  but  also  on  the  most 
common  topics  and  occurrences,  waa  deemed  highly  desirable; 
and  to  tbia  purpose  hU  work  was  well  adapted,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  a  great  variety  of  worda  relating  to  the  common  af- 
fairs of  JiJe.  But  though  successful  beyond  his  expectations, 
this  device  did  not  supply  all  the  defects  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing languages.  The  pupil  acquired  a  copia  verbontm,  and  re- 
ceived many  correct  impressions  of  things.  Some  editions 
which  tre  hare  seen,  were  accompanied  with  cuts,  representing 
certain  clasaea  of  the  objects  described.  This  waa  in  conformi- 
ty with  that  canon  of  the  didactic  art  which  Comeniua  laya 
down,  as  universal,  namely,  that  the  tongue  and  tho  understand- 
ing ought  everto  run  parallel  and  keep  close  company  ;  because 
'  he  who  cannot  utter  what  he  knows,  is  a  statue,  and  he  who 
know*  not  what  he  utters  is  a  parrot.'  But  all  these  helps  did 
not  remove  the  most  formidable  of  those  obstacles  which  are  to 
be  aurmouDted  in  studying  a  foreign  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Comeniua  and  of  many  others, 
who,  during  the  sereuteenth  century,  declared  their  hostility  to 
the  ancient  methods,  the  system  of  the  schools  still  prevailed. 
Aacbam,  and  Locke,  and  Faber,  and  Ratichius,  had  all  wriden 
to  convince  the  world  that  reform  in  the  business  of  education 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  but  like 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  English  parliamentary  reform,  their 
appeals  were  made  to  men  who  were  interested  in  retaining  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint. 
To  their  own  age,  therefore,  their  writings  were,  fur  the  reason 
which  we  have  already  stated,  productive  of  little  immediate 
benefit  :  (he  practical  teachers  wero  unable  to  understand  the 
force  of  their  reasonings,  and  apply  the  principles  which  they 
developed.  Things  remained  nearly  in  the  same  slate,  when 
the  rational  method  of  Da  Marsais  first  made  its  appearance. 

That  it  waa  considered  an  innovation  of  no  slight  importance, 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  tereral  of  the  nost  respect- 
able journiiU  of  France,  immediaiely  engaged  in  the  discuMion 
of  Ibe  aubjpct.  But  Ills  axftagonLils  in  the  Jovmal  dr*  Sfavout, 
and  the  Mcmoms  de  lr*eoiix,  wrote  like  pedants,  while  Du  Mar- 
sais  answered  ihem  like  a  philosopher.  Their  weapons  were 
pfejiidices,  bb  solid  arguments. 

In  such  a  contest,  the  result  could  not  but  be  in  favour  of  our 
author.  Experience  and  reflection  had  concurred  in  assuring 
this  accurate  observer  and  interpreter  of  nature,  that  the  meth- 
ods conimoDly  in  use  for  teaching  the  Latin  language  were  ex- 
tremely erroneous,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice.  Boys 
were  furnished  nith  grammars  and  dictionaries  ;  and,  after  some 
monthii  spent  in  comniilting  to  memory  the  Jargon  of  the  former, 
were  required  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  latfer,  to  proceed  immedi- 
aiely to  Iho-production  o[  Iheiaea,  or  composiltons  in  the  Latin 
language, — in  other  words  lo  create  somelhing  out  of  nothing. 
Where  Ibis  monstrous  absurdity  did  no/  exist,  there  was  still  lo 
bo  found  n  long  course  of  training  in  the  abstruse  rules  of  gram- 
mar, before  it  was  deemed  expedient  lo  admit  tyros,  lo  ihe  priv- 
ilege of  reading  any  of  the  Latin  authors.  And  when  this  was 
at  length  grtinted, — when  books  whose  subjects  were  level  with 
their  capacities,  were  put  into  their  hands, — how  were  ihcy  t» 
make  thamsclvcs  aciiunintcd  with  their  contents  ?  By  Iho  aid  of 
a  diclionsry  which  professed  to  exhibit  every  approved  word  in 
the  Lnlin  language,  the  pupil  was  expected  to  surmount  at  lensi 
four  species  of  obstacles,  any  one  of  which,  was,  in  all  probability, 
too  great  fur  his  unassisted  strength.  He  was  Arsl  lo  divesl  the 
word  ill  his  text  of  oil  prefaea  and  Unnhtalioni,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  lo  Ihe  form  of  some  word  in  his  dictionary.  This  procoM  oRen 
included  addition  as  well  as  subtraction  ;  diligentmwuntaa  was 
first  lo  be  curtailed  down  to  diligm,  an  *  must  then  be  added  to 
bring  it  to  the  shape,  lo  which  the  deflnitiona  were  adfiplcd  ; 
rerum,  was  by  a  similar  process  to  be  motomorphoscd  into  rr»  ; 
rctii/wral  must  asBunio  the  form  of  rehn^ua,  and  j-rcepuac,  of  re- 
cipw.  We  say  nothing  of  such  cases  aa  rrfiro,  the  nucleus  of 
retukrunt,  or  of  nanrwcor,  the  word  which  must  be  found  in  order 
lo  decipher  Ihe  meaning  oFnaclifurrimn*.  We  know  it  will  be 
said  that  the  scholar  was  prepared  by  Ihe  study  of  his  grammar 
lo  make  these  diacnlanglemtnts,  and  (hat  if  not  so  he  must  be 
sent  bock  lo  a  revision  of  Ihni  edifying  volume.  Wo  think  it 
would  he  a  great  coiicessiua  In  grant  that  one  in  a  hundred 
would  in  foci  be  prepared,  after  the  usual  course  of  mere  gram- 
mar lca§on»,  lo  unravel  nil  the  iiitrirurir.'i  of  inflection,  and  re- 
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due*  the  worda  of  the  eesieat  Roman  authors  to  the  forinsofthB 
dictioDRTf.  But  grant,  that  hy  his  knowledge  of  the  grammar, 
or  by  ft  luck;  gueai,  or  hy  the  aid  of  a  moro  advanced  school 
fellow,  he  bad  succeeded  in  hitting  upon  the  right  form, 
ind  _that  the  language  presented  only  one  word  of  that  form, 
(though  the  contrary  would  often  be  true,)  what  was  the  next 
procesi  i  If  the  word  happened  to  have  no  more  than  one 
definition  annexed,  the  lucky  rogue  had  only  to  yoke  the  Latin 
to  the  corresponding  word  in  his  native  language,  and  drive 
them,  if  nouns,  through  the  beaten  paths  of  number  and  case  ; 
if  adjectives,  through  the  additional  cross  ways  of  the  three  gen- 
dura  ;  and  if  verbs,  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  modes,  teoses, 
Dumberfl,  and  persons  ;  embracing  in  some  parts  the  further  va- 
riations of  genders  and  cases,  until  he  finally  arrived  at  the 
gaol  from  which  he  had  originally  started. 

But  if  the  word,  found  in  bis  dictionary,  happened  to  he  one 
of  those  to  which  the  lexicographer  had  given  some  twenty  dif- 
ferent sign ifical ions,  the  first  step  in  this  part  of  his  course 
woiild  have  been  to  determine  which  of  all  the  Protean  assem- 
bly ought  to  be  preferred.  And  haw  would  a  lad  of  nine  years 
old  decide  this  puzzling  question  ?  By  a  reference  to  the  con- 
text, or  to  the  general  scope  of  his  author  ?  But  the  method 
in  question  supposed  him  to  know  nothing  but  hia  grammar,  no- 
thing of  the  context,  nothing  of  the  drift  of  the  composition,  no- 
thing of  the  relation,  which  the  word  before  him  bore  to  the 
Other  parts  of  the  sentence,  Hero  then  was  a  third  obstacle  to 
be  encountered,  even  before  any  use  could  be  made  of  the  suc- 
cess, (if  such  the  reault  chanced  to  be,)  of  his  two  preceding  ef- 
forts. Thewordsof  his  classical  authors  remained  in  the  same  or- 
der of  arrangement  in  which  the  writers  had  placed  them  ;  and 
thai  order  was  ofien  wholly  different  from  the  customary  construc- 
tion of  the  scholar's  vernacular  language.  To  the  original 
■peaker  or  writer,  this  inversion,  os  it  is  called,  occasioned  no 
embarrassment,  because  it  coincided  with  hid  habitual  manner 
of  thinking  and  speaking.  His  ear  seized  the  alightest  impres- 
sion which  indicated  a  grammatical  structure,  referred  it  to  its 
proper  purpose  ;  and  thus  at  the  end  of  the  longest  and  most 
intricate  period,  his  mind  readily  comprehended  the  relation  of 
the  puts,  and  the  meaning  of  the  wiiole.  Not  so  with  the  in- 
experienced youth,  condemned  to  a  long  apprenticeship  under 
tboae  merciless  taek-moaters,  grammar  and  dictionary.  To  hia 
miod,  one  arrangement  was  as  natural  as  another,  in  reference 
to  the  looguaga  which  ho  was  learning  ;  and,  consequently,  he 
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had  no  guide  to  ihe  BDal/tJca]  structure,  no  key  to  the  c 
literal  meaning  of  his  eentcDcea.  His  task  resembled  what  is 
sometimes  practised  ia  assemblages  of  full  grown  children, 
where  from  the  letters  of  aeveral  alphiibets,  written  on  sepnrate 
scraps  of  paper,  one  individual  selects  such,  as,  when  rightly 
joined,  form  some  word  or  phrase,  which  he  has  in  niind,  and 
gives  them  to  another  person  to  discover  what  word  was  intend- 
ed. To  a  belle  or  beau  in  n  lea  parly,  whose  slock  of  commoD 
place  is  exhausted,  the  devotion  of  half  no  hour  to  guessiug 
Itoui  to  'I'lil,  may  deserve  no  very  serious  reproof,  but  rather 
commendation,  To  the  school  boy,  however,  whose  every  mo- 
menl  is  invaluable,  and  whose  respectability  and  happiness  in 
lile,  are  to  depend  on  the  reality,  and  solidity  of  his  early  ac- 
quisitions, the  wasting  of  half  a  dozen  years  in  a  similar  process 
of  ^ueaitng,  becomes  a  solemn  and  rtMrnentous  consideration. 

The  fourth  cauae  of  perplexity  was  the  want  of  directions  for 
supplying  ellipses.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  those 
abbreviated  expressions  which  prevail  in  every  language,  is  well 
known,  even  to  those  who  study  only  ihetr  naiivo  longe.  But 
when  these  contracted  forms  of  ipeech  are  encoanlered  in  a 
foreign  language,  the  difficulty  is  incalculably  greater  ;  because 
neither  the  abridged  espression  ts  known  by  practice,  nor  the 
elruclure  of  the  uncontracled  phrase  by  analogy.  To  all  theso 
difficulties,  might  be  added  the  figurative  »aue  in  which  words 
and  phrases  are  of\en  employed,  and  which  it  requires  ao  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  arts,  sciences,  manners  and  customs,  to 
render  intelligible. 

Du  Marsais  did  not  come  to  the  examination  and  remotal  of 
these  difficulties,  with  those  lights  only,  which  his  own  under- 
standing could  furnish.  He  appears  to  have  read  altenlivel/ 
Ihe  works  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  and  ihe  speculations  of 
Locke  and  oilier  philosophers  ; — to  have  imbibed  all  thai  was 
most  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  principles,  luid 
wilh  the  aid  of  experience  to  have  applied  his  knowledge  of 
ihe  human  understanding  to  the  formation  of  a  system  for  leach- 
ing languages,  which  we  think  is  destined  to  become  universal. 
Ho  did  not,  as  Dugald  Stewart  seems  to  intimate,*  propose  to 
leave  out  of  his  course  of  instraction,  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  grnmmatical  miiKitia.  Hia  language  is, — '  This  method 
has  two  pnrls,  pracfice  and  reasoning  ;  (  "  routine  et  roison  ;  "  ) 
that  is,  the  second  part  consists  in  giving  reasons  for  what  has 

•  Klani*nti  of  Philotophy.— -VmBficin  edioon.  vol.  III.  p.  909,  not*. 
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been  learned  at  first  by  practice.  In  (he  common  methods, 
latiti  is  taught  in  a  manner  scarcely  more  rational  than  that  of 
bim  who  should  undertake  to  leach  a  child  to  speak  his  mother 
tongue,  merely  by  explaining  the  mechanical  structure  and  op«- 
ratioDs  of  the  organs  of  speech.' 

In  acquiring  the  Latin  language,  we  must  learn, — ■ 

1.  The  signification  of  Latin  words. 

3.  The  Latin  iarersion  or  transposition  of  words,  which  are 
not  placed  in  the  natural  order  of  our  own  language. 

3.  The  ellipses,  or  expressions  in  which  some  words  are  un- 
derstood. 

4.  The  Latinisms,  or  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
listin  tongue. 

The  above  particulars  constiCitte  what  Du  Marsais  calls  '  rou- 
tine.' All  these  points  ore  to  be  made  clear,  and  a  slock  of 
words  obtained,  by  using  Latin  authors  reduced  to  the  natural 
constructive  order,  with  all  ellipses,  supplied,  furnished  with  a 
literal  interlinear  version,  together  with  a  more  free  translation 
where  the  idiom  requires  it.  But  he  by  no  means  leaves  the 
■object  of  language  when  the  student  has  acquired,  through 
tnlcrltneor  rersion,  a  knowledge  of  these  preliminary  matters. 

'  When  the  pupil  has  hecn  for  some  time  exercised  upon  the 
"  routiiu,"  above  explained,  he  is  taught  the  mechanism  of  Latin 
construction,  by  making,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  anatomical 
dissection,  of  every  sentence,  and  giving  a  just  and  clear  under- 
standing of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  according  to  the  principles  of 
rational  grammar. 

'  At  an  earl;  period  of  his  preliminary  practice,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  has  began  to  remark  the  diflcrent  terminations  which 
words  receive  according  to  different  situations,  he  is  taught  the 
names  commonly  given  to  the  several  terminations  of  the  same 
word.  The  purpose  of  their  inveniinn  and  application,  is  made 
known  to  him  ; — that  is,  he  is  taught  to  decline  and  conjugiUt, 
and  at  the  same  time,  is,  by  insensible  degrees,  made  practically 
acquainted  with  the  preliminaries  of  syntax' 

As  to  the  composition  of  themes, — Du  Marsais  by  no  meant 
rejected  this  exercise  from  his  course  of  instruction  ;  but  it 
formed,  with  him,  a  part  much  less  conspicuous,  than  with  most 
of  bia  cotemporaries.  He  recommended  that  the  language  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  should  be  that  which  had  been  pre- 
viously translated /rom  it.  In  this  we  recognize  the  principle 
of  double  translations  so  strongly  recommended  by  Aacham, 
Locke,  and  othera. 
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Du  Marsnis  applied  his  Bysiem  ouly  to  the  Latin ;  bi 
readers  will  perceive,  Ilist  ir  wc  subsiilule  llie  word  Greek  lor 
Lolin  in  oil  iliot  hoa  been  slated  above,  (he  princi{>lcs  wlucli  lie 
rccogDiv.cd  H-ill  be  found  cquall}'  applicable. 

Much  mure  is  llie  praclital  method  applicable  to  the  (eaebing 
ofmotlem  languaget.  Indeed  the  best  fealurc  of  llint  sj-sioui 
which  ie  now,  under  nuotbcr  name,  gaining  some  favour  in 
England,  (l]ioi)|rh  it  oblaincd  but  a  very  ei|Uivocol  approbation 
in  this  country,)  are  all  to  bo  found  in  the  works  ofDu  Msrsais. 
To  verify  this  assertion  mid  to  cxemplily  the  principles  of  our 
author,  wc  shuM  {■xttnci  a  short  passage  from  the  Prologue  of 
Pbiedrus,  arranged  and  translated  as  it  stands  in  the  volunio 
before  us  ;  and  shall  then  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  edition  of 
tlic  lirst  two  books  of  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  noticed  In  a  re- 
cent number  of  our  Journal. 

Teztc.     .i^sopus  atictoT  qn&m  matoriam  repperit 
Hauc  ego  potivi  versibua  senaiiis. 
Duplex  librlli  doa  est,  t[uod  risuin  ino\'el. 
El  quod  prudouli  vitam  consilio  monet. 
Traduction.     Esope  est  lo  premier  auicur  dc  ces  fubles,  et  je 
b'ai  fait  que  lour  pretcr  I'ngrimeiil  de  !a  potsie,     Cc  prtit  livre  u 
■Teiu  avanlngcij,  il  nnmsc,  et  il   instruit.     On  rit  de  voir  que  lea 
LCtes  parlrni  enir'  elles,  et  on  lire  dc  Icurs  discourse!  de  leur>  ex- 
emples,  dcs  avis  salutoircs  pour  la  conduit  de  la  vie. 

m)  vcraibuH  sonuiis  (hunc)  matoriain 

(fe»  vert    iinairts     tetU      malUrc 

dt  iit  piriis  U  siijtt 

or  repjicrit.  Dos  hujui 

'tr  a  trouvtt.     Ln  dot  ih  cc 

iiietitt^e.  li'ai'tuUcigr. 


Construction  stloa  f  erdre  tk  la  tyntai 
Rgo  (Pba-diua)  polivi  (et 
Will     Phnlrt    faipoti  at 


vEsopiis 
A'so/ic 


I   (propter)  il 
:   d  cau$e  de  fi 


tibelli 
pttit  livn 


ce       yctit  livre     cicite       It  rire 


letfOtium  (sccilnduin)  quod 
nuM,  setoH     la  i/iic/le 

(propter  illud  secundum) 
a  rmise  tte  ce 

lailio         prudent). 


The  following  sentences  taken  from  lUo  beginning  of  Ibe  s 
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oaA  book,  exemplifies  the  arrangement  ia  the  history  of  Chailes 
XII. 

Troia  puissans  rots  mcna^oient  ainsi  I'enfance  de 
three  powerful  kings  threatened  thus  the  childhood  of 
tirte  powerful  kings  thrcattncd  thus  the  childhood  of 
Charles  Douze.  Lea  bruits  dc  cea  prcparatifs  coo- 
Charles  Twelve.  The  noises  of  these  preparations  dia- 
Charks  the  Tioelfih.  The  nimours  nf  their  preparations 
Btemoient  la  Swede,  et  alarmoicnt  Ic  counseil. 
mayed  the  Sweden,  and  alarmed  the  council. 
struck  Saeden  with  consternation,  and  alarmed  the  council. 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  in  this  extract  the  construction  of  the 
two  languages  ia  bo  nearly  alike,  that  no  device  is  needed  to 
make  the  French  intelligible  to  a  person  who  understands  the 
English.  -  But  this  is  not  always  true  of  the  French  and  Engli^, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  second  translation  would  hardly 
render  the  precise  sense  of  the  words  intelligible.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  of  marking  the 
coastruclire  order  by  figures,  is  to  be  preferred,  not  only  as  it 
■ares  the  necessity  of  a  second  translation,  which  must  be,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  an  exact,  and  we  may  add,  a  rain  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  but  also  because  it  renders  the  sense,  on  the 
whole,  more  clear.  We  say  more  cUar,  because,  as  to  ele- 
gaaee,  that  is  out  of  the  question,  in  a  translation  as  literal  aa 
the  second  line  in  this  interlinear  version  ;  it  would  also  be  out 
of  place  at  this  period  of  the  student's  advancement.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  is  sludj'ing  a  foreign  language, 
not  cultivating  the  elegancies  of  liis  own. 

We  next  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Bolmar's  keys, 
remarking  that  the  figures  standing  before  parenthesis  refer  to 
Ihc  foot  of  the  page  ;  while  all  the  rest  indicate  the  order  of 
words  in  the  construction,  and  that  English  words  marked  with 
asterisks  are  lo  be  omitted. 

Calypso  ne  pouvait  se  consoler  du  depart  d'  Ulysses; 
Calypso  uot  could  herself 'to  console  of  the  departure  of  Ulysses 
Dans  aa  doleur  ellc  se  trouvait  malhcureusc  d'  etre 
her  grief  she  herself  found  unhappy  (of  to  be) 
Sa  grottc  ne  resonnait  plus  de  son  chant 
immortal.     Her     grotto     no     resounded  more    (of)    her  singing 

"  Tor— in  being— wiih. 


les      nymphsB      que 


n'oaaient       liu       pailei. 
llio     nyimihs       who  her  woileJ  upon  not  dared  to  hor  'to  speak. 

IVy  to  'Jiltm.  p.  1. 

Mr,  Bolmar  following  (he  example  of  Du  Marsaia,  funiishea 
hia  pupil  with  a,  ecparale  volume  tor  Ibe  recitalion  room,  wilh 
nothing  but  the  pure  test  of  the  original  on  whjcli  to  relj'  for 
Iho  performance  of  his  task.  From  tliis  he  must  make  his  ana- 
lytical construction,  give  the  precise  signification  of  warila,  sup- 
ply ollipaca,  omit  redundancies,  and  make  nil  tho  requisite  auL- 
stilulioos.  All  these  thiugs  tlic  key,  if  properly  used,  wUI  en- 
able him  to  do.  It  will  not,  however,  enalilo  him  to  accoinpUsli 
ail  these  thinga,  without  much  apjilicalion  ;  so  that  all  the  pre- 
tences, which  the  opponents  of  this  system  have  raised,  about 
its  tendency  to  foster  indolence,  will  be  rounil  utterly  ground- 
less. We  grnnt  that  if  the  exercises  aligned  to  ba  learned  by 
the  key  wore  to  bo  no  longer  than  could  be  ire//  proporcd,  by 
Ihe  aid  of  the  dictionary  and  grammnr  only,  the  pupil  might 
find  much  more  time  for  his  other  Bludios,  than  while  following 
Ihe  old  method.  The  obvious  remedy  against  idleness,  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  lessons,  until  nil  the  time  allotted  to  the 
exercise  is  found  to  bo  filled  up.  If  you  leach  one  scholar  by 
(he  key,  and  another  by  dictionnry  and  grammar,  the  two  must, 
for  more  than  one  obvious  reason,  not  bo  plnced  in  the  same 
elasa  ;  but  if  all  be  furnished  with  keys  and  the  master  under- 
stands his  duty,  there  will  manifestly  be  no  necessity  of  leaving 
a  moment  unoccupied.  There  will,  wc  admit,  be  leas  exercise 
of  thumb  and  linger,  less  wear  and  tear  of  school  books,  on  the 
system  now  recommended,  than  on  that  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed.  But  let  not  our  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  trade  bo 
alarmed,  for  we  do  not  assert,  nor  do  we  bctiove,  that  thurs  will 
be  less  demand  for  books  ;  on  the  contrary  we  anticipate  a 
great  addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  pursue  the  study  of 
languages. 

We  are  aware  of  the  timidity  and  distrust  wilh  which  some 
very  respectable  people  will  open  the  volumes  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  nt  the  head  of  this  article.  They  have  so  ollon 
heard  it  asserted,  and  have  by  habit  become  so  much  aocuatom- 
ed  to  admit,  that  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  translation,  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  student's  reach,  that  it  will  require  no  little 
effort  to  orndicatc  this  notion,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  th« 
opinion  which  has  been  maintained  by  numbers  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,   and  most  accomplished  teachers  in  Europe,  Tor 
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tha  laat  two  hundred  years.  The  idea  of  an  iaterllnear  version 
will,  moreover,  be  connected  in  their  minds,  with  a  recollection 
of  the  quackery  which  pretended  to  teach  the  French  language 
to  persons  of  whatever  capacity,  in  forty-eight  Umom.  But  by  iQ- 
spectiDg  the  two  keyi,  observing  the  an^ount  of  their  contents,  and 
remembenng  that  these  are  intended  only  to  introduce  the  pupil 
to  ft  knowledge  of  the  yhcfs  of  the  language,  which  are  after- 
wards to  constitute  the  basis  of  his  grammatical  analysis, — 
they  may  easily  assure  themselves,  that  Mr.  Bolmar  makes  no 
Bucb  absurd  pretensions.  Nor  does  he  advance  the  assertion, 
which  every  man's  experience  contradicts, — that  each  word  has 
one  cole,  vtideviatmg  meaning.  Still,  as  in  every  language,  each 
word  has  its  ortginol  or  principal  signification,  he  appears  to  have 
studied  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  this  primary  sense  ;  an- 
nexing, however,  in  his  notes  the  proper  English  words,  wherev- 
er secondary  or  figurative  meanings  in  the  original  demand  cor- 
responding translations. 

The  objectioa,eooflen  repeated,  that  Ifontlalions  make  tckolart 
laof,  is  fully  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  key  and  the 
pure  text  are  severally  used.  We  permit  Mr.  Bolmar  to  give 
his  'directions'  in  bis  own  words. 

'  With  the  aid  of  this  key,  the  pupil  is  to  prepare  the  lesson  as- 
signed to  him  ia  his  French  Telemachus,  so  as  to  be  able,  when 
called  upon,  to  give  his  teacher,  Jirst  a  literal  translation  of  each 
word,  and  secondly,  a  free  translation,  or  translation  of  iilcas  of 
each  sentence.  In  preparing  the  translation  of  ideas,  the  pupil 
most  bear  in  mind ; — 

'That  an  asterisk  *  is  placed  before  words  which  are  to  be  Icfl 
out.  That  a  parenthesis  (  }  embraces  the  English  expressions, 
which,  in  order  to  give  a  tolerable  translation  of  itkas,  of  the 
French,  mnst  be  changed  into  those  English  expressions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  page,  which  are  indicated  by  the  numbers 
placed  outside  of  the  parenthesis. 

'  That  the  numbers,  placed  before  a  word  or  words,  in  a  pa- 
reDlhesiB,  and  those  placed  before  words,  not  in  parenthesis,  show 
the  order  of  the  words  according  to  the  English  instruction;  and, 

'  That  Bomeiimes,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
it  haa  been  necessary  to  add  some  English  word  ;  in  that  case  it 
atiodfl  without  any  French  word  over  it.' 

We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  of  this  plan,  (hat  the 
worda  nbttiluUd  should  be  pliccd  in  a  line  with  those  for  which 
tbey  are  used,  ralber  than  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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Wd  hope  tvc  shitll  not  bo  thought  (o  dcviato  too  Tor  from  tbc 
digiiil/  of  our  craft,  if  we  conclude  this  article  by  relating  an 
incidetil,  for  llie  actual  occurrence  of  wliicU  we  can  oflbr  as 
vouchor  anancicDl  maDuscripttoo  inucii  defaced lo  allow  iladnte 
to  be  nccurnlely  dociplierod  ;  but  which,  wo  have  strong  rea- 
eons  lo  euspecl,  is  of  llio  samo  age  aa  the  'Old  PIfty,'  so  oAen 
(|uoted  by  Sir  Wolter  Scott. 

About  the  year  16 —  a  French  priest,  who  had  resided  some 
time,  as  a  missionary,  among  the  Iroquois  Indiana,  on  the  bor- 
(I era  of  Canada,  and  from  pradke  bad  learned  their  language, 
beaamc  particularly  altachuil  lo  a  young  cliief  of  that  nation  ; 
and  in  order  to  repay  the  simple  hoapitalily  of  his  entertainer, 
engaged  to  conv<-y  him  to  France,  and  acquaint  bim  with  th« 
wnndera  of  its  niotropolie. 

The  [iriest  had  been  educated  in  all  the  Bcliolastic  rigour  nf 
hia  time,  and  thought,  of  course,  that  his  instruction  of  tbc  Bsvogo 
must  be  commenced  ticuiiduin  itriem.  He  tliereforc  employed 
liimsolf  during  the  whole  voyage  in  writing  out,  revising,  cor- 
r«cling,  and  cojiying,  a  long  string  of  most  accurate  and  logical 
defloilions  of  the  various  □bjecia  which  ho  tiitciidcd  to  exhibit 
nnd  explain  lo  hla  red  companion.  \  country,  a  town,  a  street, 
n  lane,  an  alley,  a  church,  a  convent,  a  palace,  a  muoeum,  a 
college,  a  restaurateur,  a  comedy,  nn  opcrn,  n  ballet ;  nil  these 
and  at  least  a  thousand  other  objects  with  which  he  was  him- 
self familiar,  were  deiinod  with  all  the  exactness  which  Ibe  Iro- 
ijuuis  longungo  allowed.  Not  n  few  ef  Ihu  more  abstruse  and 
technical  terms,  were,  however  necessarily  in  I'Vench,  or  othtr 
European  languages. 

The  coast  of  '  beautiful  France  '  was  at  length  perceived,  and 
Iho  young  warrior  was  indulging  tho  fond  anticipation  of 
aoon  enjoying  a  sight  of  tho  fur  famed  queen  of  cities.  What 
was  hia  disappointment,  therefore,  when  sot  on  shore  at  Havre, 
lo  find  himself  placed  in  an  obscure  dwelling  on  tho  borders  of 
the  town,  where  lie  was  lold  be  must  remain  nnti)  be  had  com- 
milled  to  memory  all  the  definitions  which  his  guido  bad  provid- 
ed !  At  first  he  applied  biinself  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  being 
apoedily  ndmiltcd  lo  lliu  promised  grnti  Rent  ion.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  little  progress  was  made  in  his  task,  and  that  ho  gain- 
ed no  ideas  from  this  mass  of  verbiage,  his  natural  inclina- 
tion got  the  bolter  ef  hia  curiosity,  and  ho  rcla.xed  into  indolence. 
His  conductor  flattered,  cnhorted,  oxposlidntcd ; — telling  him 
that  every  thing  hero  was  learned  in  this  w~ay,  ami  that  he  must 
not  e.xprrt  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  Ihitiffi  before  he  knew  Uieif 
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names  and  definitions, — since  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sor- 
bonne  would  disapprove  that  meUiod  : — This  argument,  however, 
had  but  little  weight  with  the  son  of  nature.  He  soon  grew 
moody  and  sullen  ;  evincing  symptoms  of  strong  disgust,  some- 
times exhibiting  a  disposition  to  vent  his  displeasure  on  the  per- 
son of  his  guardian,  and  a  still  stronger  inclination  to  consign  to 
the  flames,  the  manuscript  containining  the  hated  jargon,  which, 
he  found,  was  likely  to  furnish  his  sole  employment  for  at  least 
a  year.  Seeing  such  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  his  p\)tegey  to 
persevere  in  this  painful  toil,  the  priest  recollecting  the  maimer 
in  which  he  had  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Iroquois 
language  and  customs,  at  length  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  di- 
dactic principles  of  his  Alma  Malci',  to  convey  his  pupil  immc- 
miately  to  the  city,  and  show  him  Ihings  themselves,  instead  of 
tormenting  him  longer  with  mere  verbal  descriptions.  Arrived 
in  Paris,  ho  exhibited  its  wondrous  magnificence,  its  social 
haunts,  and  its  ever  varying  amusements.  The  curiosities  of 
that  world  in  miniature,  were  constantly  opening  to  the  astonish- 
ed and  delighted  senses  of  the  chief,  a  wider  and  wider  field  for 
contemplation.  The  gloom  of  discontent  soon  disappeared  from 
his  brow.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  mingled  with  all 
his  pleasures  and  occupations  ;  so  that,  instead  of  spending  a 
year  in  coniling  over  unintelligible  words  and  propositions,  he, 
in  the  course  of  one  month,  became  perfectly  acquainted  with 
ten  times  as  many  things  as  the  priest  had  thought  of  defining. 

The  learned  doctors  met  in  conclave  and  seriously  debated 
wh^her  they  should  publicly  reprimand  the  priest  who  had  al- 
lowed so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  leges  didacticoi  established 
by  their  ancient  college.  One  of  their  number,  more  rigid  than 
the  rent,  even  hinted  that  the  offender  deserved  condign  pun- 
ishment ;  alleging  that,  if,  in  one  case,  things  were  allowed  to 
be  studied  before  their  definitions  had  been  committed  to  mem- 
ory,  the  example  would  become  contagious,  and  men  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  enormity  of  commencing  the  study  of  language 
before  that  of  grammar  ;  and  he  cited  Melancthou  to  prove 
that  the  man  who  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  practical  heresy, 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  gibbet. 

Another  learned  professor  shrewdly  remarked 9  that  the  change 
which  his  friend  had  deprecated  might  possibly  occur,  but  that 
00  long  as  the  influence  of  monastic  institutions  remained,  the 
prejudice  to  which  he  alluded  was  not  likely  to  gain  any  impor- 
tant ascendency,  and  that  the  less  noise  they  made  about  it  the 
better.     This  opinion  was  finally  acceded  to.     In  the  mean  time. 
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Uie  AmericBD  prosecuied  hia  inquiries,  bccnnic  a  prolicicni  iu 
tho  language  of  (he  couiKry,  and  al  length  havinj^  gralitied  hb 
curiosity,  returned  home  enriched  wilh  information  for  the 
ainusemenl  of  hia  family,  and  for  the  inalruclion  and  improve> 
mcDl  of  his  natioD. 


EUmtnis  o/*  Chemiitry  for  ihe  we  of  Schoott  and  ytcadtmiea,  by 
Andrew  Fvpk,  Lrclurrr  iin  Clianulry  to  thf  Edinburgk  Sekooi 
ofArtn.  With  AJdiliona  and  Allft-i^wnx  byJnhn  fV.  Hffcjfrr, 
Jil.  D.  Erving  Profraiur  of  Ckemutnj  in  llarrard  Vntvertity. 
Boston.    Richardaon  and  Lord.      1921.     12mo.  pp.  394. 

Amosq  the  various  pcrplcxiliosconnectod  willi  lh«  biisiucss  of 
teaching  that  is  not  tho  least,  which  attends  the  selection  of 
books  (o  he  used  by  the  pupils.  Such  is  the  zeal  for  improve- 
ment, and  so  ready  are  people  to  take  new  things  for  an  improve- 
ment, that  he  who  refuses  to  inlroduec  every  new  book  promis- 
ing to  be  better  than  an  old  must  incur  the  risk  of  being  thrown 
into  tho  rear  ground  of  bis  fellows.  Yet  who  thai  is  accuBlom- 
ed  to  hear  the  complaints  of  parents  and  others  about  changoa 
and  expenses,  will  not  have  some  qualms  about*  introducing 
every  new  work  that  is  offered  ?  Add  to  this,  who  will  under- 
take the  otiico  of  umpire,  balance  the  pretending  claima,  »nd  de- 
cide which  book  may  and  ought  to  he  used  i  In  no  depart- 
ment, perhaps,  have  these  perplexities  ticon  multiplied  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  those  of  natural  itiente  and  natural  Atiforj, 
To  cheapen,  and  reduce  to  the  level  uf  the  humblest  capacity, 
as  well  as  bring  to  the  door  of  every  individual,  one  would  sup- 
pose had  been  the  aim  of  authors  and  publishers  of  books  on 
these  aubjects  in  these  improving  limes.  And  to  such  an  ex- 
tent has  the  system  been  carried  that  if  men  are  not  philoso- 
phors  and  nBluralistH,  Ibo  fault  must  be  charged  lo  some  other 
cause  than  the  waul  of  hook^  adapted  to  every  degree  of  capacity 
— for  from  the  A  B  C  of  science,  up  to  highest  point  lo  which 
genius  has  reached,  there  is  aenroely  n  conceivable  space,  for 
the  filling  of  which,  some  book  has  not  been  prepared. 

The  annunciation  of  a  new  work  on  a  subject,  about  which 
treatises  almost  countless  in  number  have  been  wriltrn,  may  seem 
lo  come  with  an  ill  grnce,  when  there  are  so  many  good  ones  al- 
ready in  existence.  Books  on  chemitffy  have  been  multiplied 
till  it  ia  Hcorcel/  possible  tu  tell  the  amount.     And  if  tho  ad- 
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vance  of  the  science  ia  to  be  estimated  by  the  booka  that  are 
pubiiafaed,  one  may  ait  down  in  despair  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  so  rapid  are  ils  strides.  While,  however,  it  is  not  of 
course  true  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  book  is  a  proof  of 
such  en  advance  in  the  science  aa  forms  a  necegsity  for  a  pub- 
lication, yet  it  does  not  follow  because  there  are  already  many 
in  existence  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  another,  particularly 
if  designed  for  academita  and  inlermedialc  achooh.  We  say  for 
academies,  for  why  should  they  not  have  their  peculiar  books 
aa  well  as  colleges  and  universities  ?  If  Ihcy  are  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  institutions  for  education,  they  ought  to  he 
furnisbed  with  the  means,  and  among  these,  a  class  of  booka 
euited  to  their  wants  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  book  whose  title  wc  have  announced  is  intended  for  in- 
stitutions of  this  description,  and  also  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  such 
as  are  engaged  in  manufacturing.  That  such  a  book  was  need- 
ed will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  (he  state  or 
OUT  intermediate  schools,  and  with  the  public  feeling  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued.  Though  there  are  many 
booka  written  professedly  for  the  use  of  such  schools,  yet  a 
plain,  practical,  treatise,  embracing  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  with  their  apphcation  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
was  no  where  to  be  found  within  a  compass  suited  to  their  state. 
Though  many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  though  in  many  of 
theae  attempts,  the  authora  deserve  credit  for  their  cxerliona, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  room  for  improvement. 

The  work  under  consideration  makes  its  appearance  under 
circumatancea  that  give  it  a  just  claim  to  attention.  It  was 
originally  published  by  a  lecturer  in  a  distinguished  institution 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  has  been  republished  Id  this  coun- 
try' by  a  gentleman  deservedly  eminent  in  science  and  a  profea- 
sor  in  otir  most  distinguished  university.  Originally  prepared 
for  a  mecAontc  mililvtion,  it  needed  some  alteration  to  adapt  it 
to  (ho  state  of  our  intermediate  schools.  These  alterations,  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  American  editor  to  make,  and  with 
these,  the  book  is  offered  to  the  public. 

In  oflering  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  wc  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  h  deserves  high  commendation.  Wo  do  not  claim  that  it 
ii  perfect,  but  if  it  has  faults,  it  has  many  counter-balancing  ex- 
celleoces.  Owing  to  ita  being  prepared  for  the  object  mention- 
ed abore,  it  baa  not  so  much  of  the  scientific  dreaa  as  might  bo 
expected  in  a  work  designed  particularly  for  schools,  nor  are 
all  the  subjects  introduced  that  are  to  bo  found  in  some  of 
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tbe  bxger  worlu,  or  which  appenuo  ptoperlj  lo  ibe  Miencv. 
Tbe  writer's  aim  seenu  U>  huve  been,  not  to  attempt  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said,  bat  what  he  deemed  most  iK^tortant.  Such 
parts  of  the  science  as  can  be  most  readily  tunwd  to  account 
hsre  bceo  introduced,  while  those  which  serre  duefly  to  gratil/ 
curioeil;  are  bnl  sbghdj  noticed.  The  article  on  caloric  ;  that 
oo  bleaching  with  chlorine  ;  Ibe  manufacture  of  glaaa  and  earth- 
en wftre,  together  with  lauoiog  leather,  and  djeing  cloth  are  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  mu^  aSord  uliBfaction  to  every 
reader.  There  is  also  a  good  description  of  many  important 
■rticlea  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  of  aome,  that  have  never 
been  introduced  iuto  the  smaller  boofea.  AmoDg  tfae  additioos 
made  by  Dr.  Webster,  we  would  notice  the  sectJoits  on  affinity, 
.  and  the  nomeaclalurc  of  modem  chemistry  wkich  are  well  ex- 
plained ;  and  there  are  various  operations  connected  with  the 
arta  ^at  are  well  illustrated  both  in  tbe  theoretic  and  tfae  prac- 
tical part  For  ourselves  we  could  have  vrisbed  to  see  tbe  sci- 
ence spread  out  in  a  more  formal  mutoer  on  tfae  plan  adopted 
by  Kir.  Braude,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  sacli  a  method 
might  have  been  adopted  with  bcDcfit  bolb  to  the  scholar  and 
the  artisan.  Some  parts  might  have  been  abridged  ;  some 
ihiogB  might  have  been  struck  out,  and  others  added  so  that 
there  would  have  been  a  gain  without  swelling  tlie  book  (o  aa 
inconVBuieut  size.  Had  there  been  also  a  reference  to  more 
esperioieDls,  we  ihtnk  it  would  tiave  been  a  useful  addition. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  aa  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  chemical  student,  and  do  not  hesitate  (o  rank  it  among 
the  best  of  those  that  have  been  prepared  lo  be  used  iu  our  in- 
termediate schools. 

Tbe  standing  and  character  of  the  geolleman  who  has  pub- 
lished this  edition,  are  a  guaranty  to  the  pnbbc  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  mere  pompous  profession.  The  service  he  has  on  a 
former  occasion  done  for  our  colleges,  in  publishing  nn  improved 
D  of  Branilc's  Maoual,*  entitles  him  to  Die  ihtmks  of  all 
who  have  occasion  (o  leach,  or  who  wish  la  icarn  something  of 
the  science.  Tbe  present  attempt  lo  accommodate  inlemiediate 
schools,  deserves  equal  approbation,  and  we  trust  will  be  duty 
appreciated.  We  have  wKtten  our  remarks  not  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault,  nor  for  the  sake  of  unqualilicd  approbation.  Hav- 
iug  iiail  occasion  to  use  the  book,  we  have  found  it  bolli  instruc- 
tive aod  iutercdiing.    And  we  do  believe  that  every  iristrocter 
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who  proposes  to  teach  this  scieace  ia  his  school  will  be 
gratified  in  cxaminiog  this  book.  If  we  mistake  Dot,  he 
will  tincl  it  a.  valuable  Bubetitule  for  olmost  any  other  that  hsB 
been  used  ia  academies  or  similar  schools.  It  is  a  book  which 
comes  opportuDcly  at  this  time  for  the  manufacturer,  and  it  ia 
one  which  every  person  conoectod  with  the  chemical  part  of 
mannfactaring  will  find  of  great  service  in  his  business. 
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[TTie  new  Biranmqient  of  the  contenlaofour  work  will  render  it  convenient 
to  place  ihoM  irljcles  which  relalo  to  common  and  prijnary  schoola  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  each  Number ;  while  those  which  relalc  to  collegiate  or  intennedi- 
■te  institutioiu,  such  as  acadcinies  &c.  will  Tollov.-  the  Reviews.  This  ilivi-tion 
of  the  vBlioui  atagM  of  education  will  he  tavouiable,  we  Ihink,  to  correct  and 
■iltBDUitic  information  regarding  seminaries  of  every  licscriptioii,  nhellicrpub- 
Le  or  private.  We  are  happy  to  commence  this  arrangcmcut  with  nn  article 
M>  deserving  of  attention  as  the  ibllowlng.  It  presents  Iho  progpectus  of  one  of 
the  numeroua  private  eftbtls  recently  made  fur  the  advancement  of  what  may 
be  cdled  superior  education,  as  embracing  a  higher  range  of  studies  than  has 
been  usual  at  academies  and  similar  schools.  The  sentiments  expreued  in  this 
pnwpeeta*  are,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  those  of  one  familiar  with  (hebusf- 
nesa  of  Mlneatian,  and  with  tlic  dispositions  and  wanLi  of  the  young.  We  need 
not  particularize  t)io>ie  ideas,  wliicli,  in  thi^  and  many  other  documents  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  education,  indicate  the  rising  demand  lor  good  in- 
structioa  in  whatever  is  liicely  to  bo  useful  in  life.  We  prefer  leaving  the 
ptospectiu  to  address  itself  in  its  own  language  to  such  as  peruse  it,  and  would 
only  express  a  hope  that  the  judicious  care  fur  health  and  happiness,  which  Is 
manileat  In  this  instuice,  may  operate  extcusively  with  Ibc  effect  of  good  ei- 

BROOLI^B    GYMNASIUM. 

From  the  Prospectus. 
Believlag  the  existence  of  sercral  irresponsible  tribunals  in  a  school  to  beio- 


»,  it  la  the^intenUon  of  the  instructor  to  employ  no  assistants  except  in  the 
modem  languages — he  can,  lliercfore,  of  necessity  .receive  hut  a  limited  uumber. 
As  it  is  intended  that  the  phy^cal  recources  skill  be  dcvctopciJ  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  mind,  the  enclosures  have  been  made  to  embraco  sev- 
«•!  acres  of  land,  which  ore  to  be  occupied  chiefly  as  a  play-giound  and  by 
sniuatus  for  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary,  nl  this  day,  to  discuss 
the  necessity  of  regular  exercise  to  the  health.  It  is  loo  late  to  tell  us  that 
ehildran  find  sufficient  cxerci^  in  their  plays,  without  any  systematic  course 
if  hutniction.  And,  itideed,  setting  aside  the  lact  (hat  but  few  of  tlie  muscles 
■n  calM  tnlo  action  in  (he  ordinary  spiirts  of  children,  gymnastics  is  believed 
to  be  very  Important  hi  its  efli;rts  ori  the  mind.  Tliero  is  no  stronger  motive  to 
exertloa  than  the  conviction  id  gradual  and  constant  improvement,  whether  in 
rciatioa  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  and  a  conviction  also,  that  (bis  improvement 
faM  been  the  result  of  repeated  efforts.  In  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium, 
tbe  boy  lcel4  every  day  an  iocrctsc  ofphyieal  strength — he  has  palpable  cri- 
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deuce  thil  he  eao  da  loaro  Uian  he  could  tbe  preceding  dty,  and  he  leek  Hi 
ninid  th»t  what  be  cuinot  nuulcr  lo  day.  will,  bjr  repeated  eSbrta,  be  eiUirely 
In  his  power  lomorrow.  Tbe  sunc  reasutilng,  aud  ihe  ranie  condiulons  he 
will  nutUfiitiy  and  iwccMmriJy  carry  with  him  in  hi«  mentil  efliuti ;  aud  i 
"  ■  ""  -■---'  •  ■  ■ '  ■  'i  lixuB  convinced  o. 
si  make  a  proportion- 

Hi'Hiitrx.  ii  i*  eiHcntial  lo  (ha  hap[Mnes)  a»  well  as  lo  Ihc  gnUcal  improvo- 
men!  of  piijiiU,  lh*l  nil  dislance,  all  reacrve,  un  tlicir  put  shMlId  be  removed — 
OiDl  llwy  sluiuld  rather  liwli  upon  Ibcic  instrucler,  ai  oiie  whola  de(>|ily  iulet' 
ettcd  in  their  improve  meat  and  huppineaa.  than  a)  one  who  i*  apinliitad  inere- 
ly  tollslBA  tolheirrvpelitioDsof  a  Totmltl  Idatwn,    By  oonslmDily  usociniing 


tvllhhliii  on  ramillar 


rclsee,  wlilch,  in  Ihemwlvea,  have  a  (cndon- 


ingaecd  in  aFhool  oi 

a  CDllcclion  or  book! lor  geneial  reading,  a. 
tlie<vanIsofboy«ofdi0ereiit  sgos  and  difle rent  degrees  of 


>r  Intonria  thai  it  shall 


uiv,  luiii  UIU9  ■■>«u^....j  <o  regard  liita  and  tbemactvci  as  aualaioiog  toward 
etch  other  the  relation  of  paronl  aud  cliildreu,  with  s  mutual  abligation  (a  rea- 
ped aich  olh«r'«  reelings  and  proiuote  each  other's  good, 

In  puraulDoe  or  tlicse  views  a  building  has  bueo  erected  in  which  gj'ln- 
nsaitc  aptraraiiiB  has  been  ntted  up,  and  in  which  the  iHiya  will  btlow  «  regular 
courae  ol  cxereisos,  vvury  doy,  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  iho  instiuc- 

A  piece  of  ground  liaa  been  ael  apai't  expressly  for  a  play-eround  where  thoio 
^met  which  uiinbine  healthful  exerclae  and  amusement  will  always  be  en- 
cournged.  Proqucnl  bathing,  loo,  is  dcunied  eaaentlal  lo  health — a  room  for 
thlspUrpaiD  baa, accordingly,  been  provided,  to  which  acceas  will  be  permitted 

MOftenaaat'"- "- '" ^'-"       ' '      '  "    '    "      " 
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which  wlllbed«poalted 

ejyreaa  reftrei 

adnneement 

As  raapects  tlui  eovommcnt  orhlsachool.tho 
be  parental — he  will  appeal  to  his  nuirfl*' 

,         ide  (  . 

established  penallie«  la  prescribed  ofleaees.  Corporal  punishmenl.  ii  ii  'be- 
llewd,  may  be  entirvly  dispniMed  wilh,  and  a  narcntal  inHuenco  aubililuled  ibi 
the  distant  aoveiily  of  the  innaler.  Lpt  every  boy  bo  made  to  feel,  thai  on  hi* 
own  mnilucl  depuiiJa  tlio  estimation  [n  whlcb  he  is  held  by  his  jnsirucior  and 
his  clasaiuiles,  and  there  CDU  lie  little  dangerof  bis  allowing  binsell' to   aacri- 

The  course  of  instruction  will  involve  a  lnuwledge  of  every  thing  nocesaaty 
for  llie  urapatallon  oTboya  lor  collrEo  or  for  Ibe  counting  room.  Including  llie 
faigbcr  blanches  ormaiheinailcs  andlhelr  applications,  and  Ibo  modern  Unauag- 
e>— ill  ihid  latter  department  (lie  instniclcr  will  be  assiated  1^  natira  laacbcrs. 
Those  who  commence,  at  thia  achool,  the  sludy  of  Ihe  bogutge*.  wlicther 
ancient  or  modern,  will  begin  witli  the  use  of  literal  lolerlineal  innsla- 
tlon*.  and  after  liaving  well  tixed  in  the  min.l  tlie  «1g»llicaiian  of  must  at  the 
common  words  of  tbu  language,  will  study  lis  construction  by  Ihe  usu  of  the 
grammar. 

Apparatus  will  be  provided  for  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry. a(  which  aciencoa  the  moat  tmporiaal  prluciples  will  be  communicated  in 
fainillv  lectures,  to  all  who  aiv  tufficieotly  advanced  lo  prohl  by  them. 

ln*llbranche<orieamlnBtbein*l(iicllon  will  ho  w  practicsl  u  posrfbl*. 
The  inairucter  will  not  coiiwdnhia  duty  w  performed  bylislenlng  two  or  three 
tlraeaadsy  to  llic  conning  of  on  appMnled  task.  He  will,  in  all  possible  cases, 
<tls|wniio  with  the  use  of  text  booksi  »nd  give  Instruction  orally,  believing  that 
whiil  ii  eommunieatml  by  Ihe  teacher,  nnd  Ulustratcd  in  such  simple  terms  a*  a 
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kncnrledlge .of  tfaa  diMculties  of  the  subject,  and  the  capacities  ofhii  h«Bren 
may  auggesi,  will  be  listened  lo  with  nioie  interest  and  advantage  thao  tbe  loo 
oflna  dry  and  abstruse  speculalions  of  lulhore— not  that  aulhora  of  literary  end 
wIentiGc  woik4  and  compilers  uffchcwl  tjoobs  liavc  not  communicated  theit 
Idea*  eleatly,  but  because  young  minds,  in  order  lo  underaland  a  subject  fully 
and  disIiucUy,  require  that  i(  should  be  beldup  to  Ihem  in  a  variety  of  lights — 
Ifaal  principles,  in  order  to  make  a  lailio't  impreuion,  should  be  many  limes  re- 
pMled  and  illiulrated  in  the  most  raniiliai  tenna.  This  is  particularly  practica- 
ble in  Arilbmelic.  and  some  of  tlie  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  on  account 
of  tbe  admirable  facilities  which  iniluctii'e  leasoning  has  of  late  been  made  to 
furaiah  in  Ifais  de|iartiDCnt.  Learners  have  heretofore  been  required  to  com- 
mit to  memory  certain  general  principles,  without  knoningnhcnce  they  were 
deduced,  and  then  (□  apply  Ihem  nicchanically  to  particular  cases.  This  melh- 
od  will  be  entirely  rejeeled.  Particular  examples  are  lo  be  proposed  (o  learn- 
ers, and  they  are  then  lo  bo  allowed  (□  follow  their  own  reason  to  legitimate 
conclusions — conclusionB  which  lliey  perceive  to  be  unavoidable  and  certain. 
These  deductions  are  DO  more  nor  less  ilian  the  general  principles  or  rules  with 
nhick  the  old  sj'9temscts  out. 

Tliose  putiilit  who  form  a  pari  of  his  family  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  the 
instructeral  alt  hours.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  their  children  are  not  to 
be  disRiiiued  after  the  tegular  exercUes  of  the  day,  as  of  no  further  interest  to 
him — they  are  lo  be  watched  over  al  Iheir  plays  and  recreations,  as  welt  as  at 
their  severer  studies — are  In  be  guided  !□  their  general  reading — are  not  to  be 
indulged  for  Uie  sake  of  quieting  llieii  importunities,  nor  to  be  denied  any  In- 
nocent indulgences  tor  the  siiit  of  lenchiog  them  a  blind  acquiescence  in  tha 
■bsotnle  authority  ofa  mosler.  On  the  conlrary,  the  instructer  will  endeavour, 
by  participating  in  whatever  concerns  them,  to  make  them  feet  thai  what  gives 
tbem  pleasure  will  always  interest  himself — to  show  tbem  that  the  reUtion 
they  sustain  tow ai'ds  him  involves  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
books,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  world — the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  what 
is  nianly  and  cenerous  in  conduct  and  character. 

There  will  be  two  vacaliona  in  the  year,  oneinMay  and  June,  and  the  other 
in  September,  each  of  three  tvcck^. 

Terms,  9200  per  annum  for  In^trtinion,  Board,  Washing,  and  Mending. — 
Bedstead,  bed,  and  bedding,  to  be  furui^jlied  by  the  parents. 

L.  V.  HUBBARD. 

BrooUint,  MfrU  Ut,  1828. 


BIOH   SCHOOL   OF   BUFFALO,    NEW-TORK. 

Eitratlifram  the  Proipeetvt. 

That  the  science  of  Education,  wilbin  the  last  half  century,  has  received 
■iMaishingly  great  improvcmvnlii,  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will 
leailily  allow  ; — and  among  the  most  important  of  these  impiDvements,  none 
hMVm  ahown  so  conspicuously — have  tendisd  so  efTecIually  In  disseminate  knowl- 
■rifeeDnerilly — to  call  out  the  latent  enei^  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  lo  pro- 
4hB«  that  ardent  ambilioii  and  laudable  emulation  so  particularly  derirablo 
■moDg  all  classes  of  scholars,  as  the  nielhod  of  HonitoKal  or  Mutual  Inslme- 
tlOB.  This  mode  of  instruction,  we  vcnlur«  lo  assert,  Is  the  only  one  which  i« 
pfalloMphlcilly  ailapled  to  the  budding  talents  of  the  youthful  genius,  and 
while  we  are  sanguine  in  the  avowal  of  our  belief.  We  are  luUy  conTinced,that 
.. — MO.  IT.  -30 
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W«daMtD*dn,hi  ^    . 

hr  id^dltod  arcwdlaK  lo  Iks  wtAw«f  r"imi  M  mHkM ;  and  to  Iboe  OMf» 
tdnae**  twiMM.  who  la—  imh  B»»|»  [■  iimt  fcr  i«Brtag  on  tbe  active 
MiMMll*aBdbadDnBorilfe.«c<riiiblonBdar  ■«  Hlgfa  ScSool,  ■  TcchiH>- 
b^tisl  iMttuW,  booi  «1w*ra  Uw  poail  alghl  fca  nMfen«d  m  Ibe  lour 
MUM  of  am  w«M.  (ctmll;  finrd  far  IM  tflMn  la  wUd  be  t»  doUoed  id 


aUm.  MMnnUu 
DrairlBf ,  PainSni;,  Muiir, 
firbi  r*i&«l*  edutiikn. 
llip  fuuil.  nr.-.-«jry  fof 


iilraiuc«oflh>  Intliiutiiia, of  itoprari^f  Am 
■Ir,  andolb "  "" '      " 


*riii<  1.  mil  liimiflwd,  in  which  1I10  tiiMlerUkini;  i 

111'  )<<  ilihy  ind  elipbb  loulioo  of  out  *ilU|ce.  (be  graat 

Will,'  :  iry  lutilutioni  in  ihe  witraundiae  oouolry;  Iha 

uio'l.  I  _  :  11;  (tw  known  npuuilDOoflhe  rHiKipal.  Ut.  J 

tlun  Il<F<lj/r,  uiirl  lilt  loiitiJcore  hi  bh  ippoiiitainit of alilr  I'relaHonB  " 
Unl  Tcacban;  w«  uillriinla  no  ainall  Mare  of  thai  BtienI 
■a  onlMiUiHiil  pdlilir  b  wonl  tu  beatow. 

AJSto.  JV.  K  *V4.  I.  I«28. 

Joilah  Trawbrldeis,  Keuhrn  H.  Hurock.HcnunB.  Patr«.T)i«iiaiC.l_  ., 

John  G.  Camp.  WIlKam  Hadte.  Htury  Kip.  EbcMlrr  Jolinaou.  Jowph  StMk- 

iii(.John  B.llkki.BarrDllTSltaU.VilliiinKolchuai.  Godtko  Cdl,    Ebjal. 

U.  Klnar,  Alinar  Brynnl,  'I'nuleei  of  ibo  IBulBiIo  High  School.  AMociition. 

Bxtriultfrom  tht  Bg-Lavu  ^tht  BuffUo  IRgh  ttehoal  Auoeialion. 

Htttion  3,  Urcixlon  iliall  bs  kppl  iioclor  the  dincliiin  of  (be  Prioeipal,  io 
wblch  ihill  bo  unlrroil  Ihe  namea  of  all  tbe  achoUn.  ihc  date  of  their  admia- 
fion,  dppartiniinl,  prauiollani  •od  dUcharge  froiQ  fcbool. 

StcHoit  4.  The  Principal  la  to  appoinl  and  omploy  aucb 
Unl  [earlien.  In  the  NTenl  dapulinaot*,  u  may  be  deem 
r'oil  rDiiuUlloD  and  lapid  adirincaincul  of  Ihe  ■chool — wamintcd  by  tlie  |>eeu< 

_d .  '     !«..    »/ rl..    li.hlEliil'-- 


aiich  profeaMn,  or  aiai 
.  u  may  be  deemed  nceniary  for  t! 
of  Ihe  xhool — wamintcd  by  ilie  pee 


ieilien  8.  J.ecturo>  on  Chemistry,  Mineral 
PbUoaophy,  AjUionumy,  ind  oUwr  Science*,  1 
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School,  which  the  Kholirsin  ihe  senior  depiirtniciit  mty  ■ttend,  freeoTox- 

Sertion  S.  An  annuol  public  esa 
place  by  Ihe  direction  nnd  urraageu 
the  bDaid  of  TrU'^Iees. 

Section  S.  The  cxercliei  ofeach  departnicnl  of  the  High  School  ahill  CMn> 
mence  with  rcatling  a  chapter,  or  paiC  thereof,  (rom  the  sacred  scriptures,  but 
DO  catechitm  or  insliuction  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  anf  particular  leligiousde- 
DominatioD  nbalever,  shall  be  introduced  or  aaeA  in  the  High  School. 

Srclion  10.  Regular  atlendaace  ofthc  scholars  will  be  insisted  on,  and  i«- 
eords  kept,  under  direction  of  Ihe  Principal,  of  (lie  attendance  or  ibseoce  (rf'eaeh 
throughout  the  term  or  session. 

Section  U.  The  BuOalo  High  School  Bliallbe  Id  sesnoD  th«  amoUDl  of  £»tj 
four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sesdons  or  fiwiquarters, 
al  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

Action  IS.  An  eitn  charge,  from  the  leroi  prices  hereafter  mentioned,  may 
be  made,  for  the  French,  Spanish,  Germnn,  or  Italian  language:  and  in  the  Fe- 
male deparlment,  for  Hiisic,  UntwiDL-,  Pai[iiinj:!,LaceorfiDe  Needle  Worii. 

Section  17.  The  course  of  Instruclion.  shall  beasfoltows:— 

Inlroduetory  Deparlmtnl.  Alphabet;  Spelling;  Reading;  Wnting  oa 
Blates;  first  notions  of  Drawing  and  of  Numbere;  Elements  of  Arithmetic 
■ncDial  and  mechanical  as  far  as  through  the  first  four  rules ;  Elemeotarj 
branches  ofGrgnimar  and  Geography ;  some  branches  of  Natural  History; 
GjmoaitiFB  ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  proper  or  important. 

Junior  Otparttnent,  Former  studios  coadnued ;  Writinc,  on  Paper  ;  Giam- 
nar;  Geography,  principally  by  Mape  ;  Ariihnietic  through  Proportion;  Elo- 
cution ;  continuance  oi  Natural  History ;  Linear  Drawing;  use  oflhe  Globes; 
Gytnnasticf ;  and  other  branches,  if  deemed  expedient. 

Senior  Department.  Former  studies  completed;  Reading;  Spelling  by 
dtctxtioo;  Writing;  ocnainenlal  PennienEthip ;  Arithmetic  complete,  with  all 
the  roNiHuifeaf  its  principles  ;  Grammar  ami  Geography  complete  ;  projectioa 
and  deNoetdon  of  Maps ;  Book- Keep  ing  ;  Als^bia  ;  Geometry;  Linear  Draw- 
ing and  descriptive  Geomelrv  ;  plane  aridndii^iiiialTtigonometiy  ;  Astronomy  ; 
MensunlJoo  ;  Navigation;  Surveying,  wilh  a  course  of  Civil  and  Topogn^ihl- 
eal  Engineering  ;  Conic  Sections ;  Dialling;  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Span- 
ish languages;  Ancient  Gei^raphy  ;  Antiquities;  History;  Elocution;  Com- 
position ;  ChemUlry  ;  JiLnerniDgy;  Ntitural  Philosophy;  Gymnastics;  with 
such  olher  hrancbes  of  science  or  language  as  may  be  required  ;  and  in  tbt 
Female  department,  FlM  and  Ornamental  Needle  Work;  Music;  Drawing, 
and  Painting. 

Seelion  18.  Tlie  payment  of  Ihe  price  ofTiiillon  shall  be  made  to  the  Prin* 
cijiai  in  advance,  and  on  the  admission  of  any  scholar  after  the  commence ment 
of  a  lerm,  the  tuition  shall  he  calculated  and  paid  In  the  next  regular  term 
day. 

Seelion  10.  The  price  of  tuition,  except  as  specified  in  the  ISIh  section  of 
ibl*  article, shall  not  be  varied  from  tlie  follDiving  rates. — Intn>ductory  De- 
parlmniil  $3;  Junior  SS;  Senior  $T  ;  Fuel  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  De- 
paitnieola,  tS  cents — Pens  and  Ink  in  Ihe  Junior  and  Senior  departments,  37 1-1 
cent*  per  quarter. 


SUin.VT   P1.EA9AXT   CL4S5IC1L   INSTITUTION,   AMHERST,  MAIS. 

{The  Ihllowing  account  of  thin  Houritihing  scbooliataken  from  anEipodtipD 
of  ihe  plan  or  instmciion  and  discipline  &c.  The  views  of  education  eiprawei 
in  Ada  lalerttsting  paper  have  been  (bi-med  wiih  much  judicious  cautku,  and, 
with  a  verf  eridenl  regard  to  the  feclinga  and  llie  character  of  youth.    Hm 
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•rheme  oriiiflrucliiinis  Ubenl  uni  ele rated  in  its  arvinsomrnia ;  enj  thme 
who  hnve  planned  il  have  camnicnccd  Iheir  undertaking  wilh  no  oriiiiiary  Ue- 
grae  of  xenJ.  ud  wilh  a  very  lUltcriuj;  success.} 

In  a  Pronpeclus  issued  ia  January  182T,  were  briully  exhibited  the  dedgn 
mil  plan  of  ihis  in«tituIion.  Tbe  cla«es  ia  tba  various  deparlmeot*  were  or- 
ganiied  oolhe  Isl  oTJuno,  and  the  chapel  dedicated  on  the  following  tjabbalb. 
Tlio  nuinberof  Instrucleri  is  at  present  nine,— of  pupil*,  luaDV  of  wnom  have 
enlered  on  a  coutsu  of  study  anibncinE  seveial  yMn,  mxin-ttght. 

A*  at  the  ■  Iiutiiutd'  Educiiioa'  atHorn-yl,  SwilzerluuT,  and  the  Academic 
Md  CODUoereial  G^mnajia  of  Germany,  boy*  ani  ncuved  at  a  very  early  age. 
TboM  at  present  with  ua  are  froni  the  age  of  four  to  tiritra, — are  memMra  of 
oneliltlocDmmunily,  ot  ane/miuJir,  in  which,  >obr  u  possible,  the  lots  qf 
law,  eiercited  in  a  constaat  nipeoisiitn  eilending  to  every-day  tboughl  and 
action,  is  made  to  supersede  the  necessity  ofa  severer  police.  On  Ihi9  subject, 
Ust  W8  should  seem  to  speak  of  ■□  ideal  slate  of  thinga,  we  invite  the  sliiclesl 
Krulinj. 

It  tnsy  notbo  imvelaol  toreinarkiD  asiugle  word,  thai  Ihc  object  of  this 
Insliliilion  It  to  conibioe  the  highest  advanlo^a  of  public  ai^d  private  educn- 
tlnn  by  a  liberal,  and  necenarily  expensive  pravisioo  of  luslructiaD  in  the  vori- 
ous  depaitmenu  of  Ancient  and  Modem  LcBrnini;,  Coiumeicial  Theory,  &c. — 
by  aregidarand  sysleniatic  courae  ofpliysicajcultuiein  the  Gymnauum,  and 
thsl  moral  and  relI);ious  iatluencc  winch  contributes  to  St  man  for  the  high 

Ourbuiiness  ii  to  ^rd  the  human  spirit  for  the  warfare  of  life,  to  developo 
and  direct  Its  stcriiei  and  nobler  energies, — to '  plant  gerniB  whose  fruit  is  ba 
eternity.' 

The  hiiitary  of  our  Utile  commoowcBllh,, while  it  has  always  keptbebre  u* 
the  fact,  that  we  hitve  to  do  with  the  element)  of  human  natiue,  has  corioborBt- 
ed  anofdnion  which  wo  have  long  cherished,  that.since  the  charBctcr  recdroi 
its  imDross,  in  ■  very  great  degree,  from  the  circumstances  and  influenees  un- 
der which  it  is  formed,  if  a  coiomunity,  secluded  fram  the  contagion  of  indolent 
and  vicious  example,  be  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  elevated  sense  of  rtfJU,  and  ■ 
chastened  and  well  directed  entbwiasin,  it  will  exhibit  very  muchoTthe  excel- 
lent and  lovely  of  charaeCcr.  And  ber«  we  would  be  distinctly  undorslt»d  as 
oponingfoTourfexl-ioDJlEthe  Christian  acriptures — ns  knowiitg  and  leacliing 
no  other  morality  than  that  of  tba  Bible.  The  practical  business  of  cducdiion. 
contemplating  asit  does, thedevelopementtnd  culture  oftha  intellect,  of  the 
moral  afleclions,  of  the  phyrical  naturs  of  mui,  looks  only  on  the  title  page  of 
the  volume,  when  it  forgets  his  higher  destinies,  The  hrsi  impulse  giveu  to  llie 
human  soul  should  reeogtiize  tbe  spirit  of  the  Chrutian  P/ulolopii/  /  the  sim- 
ple principles  of  the  science  of  Heaven  shoukl  sucfcost  the  earliest  motives  of 
action  j  the  seiiou',  yet  rational  and  cheerful  )SBty  of  the  Bible,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Education,  should  he  rcganteU  as  the  crewning  K>acc  of  ehar- 
uter  ;  and  llris  we  maintain  id  most  entirely  oonsisteitt  witli  a  reiioed  and  cher. 
iahed  taste  for  intellectual  picasiuvs.  The  mind  which  his  been  nurtured  in 
tbe  chastening  and  purifying  atmosphere  of  (ruf^  may  not  indeed  bend  inidol- 
atroui  worship  at  the  altar  of  the  oU  philosophy,  nor  chant  Its  morning  and 
evening  song  in  (he  temple  of  Grecian  beauty ;  but  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
beauty,  the  modi  lies  Lions  of  emotion  and  sentiment  nod  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern our  Intellcelual  operations  remain  the  same,  )l  will  never  cease  to  admire 
the  gifted  genius  of  other  ages  and  nations,  embodied  in  llio  treasures  of  classic 
literature. 

In  InlollcctukI  culture  we  deem  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  that  of  commau 
sense — thus  ptveeedlng  from  particulars  to  genetals — advancing  from  element' 
Bryp-4nciple>  through  the  luminou'' path  of  truth,  the  mind,  accustomed  from 
the  rividnen  and  dcimoss  ofltsowD  perccpllons,  to  an  intimate  andentireac- 
e  wilh  Its  jiDWcn,  learns  la  conilde  wilh  safely  in  lis  own  operatioos. 


It  should  be  ihc  business  of  lliia  culture  to  a< 
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imparl  'ilifclnieM  oCiovcBtigalion,  patience  of  reseircb,  the  pon«t  of  fcrappling 
nilh  difficulties — accumcy  uf  (hoUEhl  and  cleornegg  arreBsODing — to  foTDi  Ihe 
juilguient.  reliiie  the  laelo,  ini^lil  deficucy  o(  reeling,  vivid  perception  of  poetical 
beauty  and  morul  excellence* — in  a  word,  (o  place  all  the  faculties  of  Ihe  <nlel- 
Icct  under  the  control  of  a  well  refrula'ed  attention.  Eveiy  effort  ofinstruction 
■boulii,  we  canceiie,liave  a  bcaiini!,  rnoreorlass  direct,  upon  tlieee  rcsuits. 
Tlie  mind  will  then  take  care  ofitself.— liioitiiig  its  pupilage,  not  by  Ihe  enact- 


-limiting  its 
by  the  boun 


tsof  ItoeSenslus  Academicua,  but  by  the  boundariesof  hui 

forts,  not  by  the  known  boundaties  of  human  science,  but  by  the  nlde  ranee  of 
postlbllity.  Happily  the  mind  ia  ao  consliluted,  that  in  acquiring  this  wif^con- 
trol  it  furnishes  itself  with  rich  and  various  knowledge. 

The  GymnaHium,  which,  from  the  pBriod  of  the  Grecian  and  Roroao  Pala-B- 
tna  to  IhelimeB  ofMercTiiialisand  Jahn,  had  hardly  bcena  subject  of  epecula- 
Uou,  has  come  at  length  to  claim  its  appropriate  place  in  the  butiinesB  of  edu- 
cation. Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  evident  to  common  sense  rfflec- 
tion,  than  that  the  equiUbrluui  of  all  the  powers,  which  the  very  constitution 
of  our  niiture  suggests  as  of  Ihe  last  Lmportance  in  Ihe  formalian  of  character, 
niusi  be  sucriHccd.  wilhuul  au  early,  sydtemalic  and  contined  course  of  physi- 
coLuillun:.  Of  Ibil  we  are  mo?l  fully  convinced.  The  lessons  of  our  Gym- 
oa^uc  gAunds,lberelbre,  under  the  direclionofa  Master,  are,  during  nearly 
the  whole  yCBJ,  ax  regular  as  Ihoae  of  ihc  riaaa  rooms.  Fi-om  this  course  we 
have  already  realized  Ihe  most  bcurliciiil  results,  in  every  case  of  debilitated 
constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  Government  of  such  a  community, 
with  it9  own  public  sentiment,  and  il  own  atmosphere  of  moral  feeling,  should 
be,  in  its  grand  features,  strictly  parental.  No  other,  than  the  guardian  spirit 
of  parental  inlluenre,  extending  ils  vigilanl,  yet  affectionate  supervision  to  the 
w]iDle  hixtoiy  of  senlimeotand  action, — blending  its  holier  tympathies  at  the 
altar  of  the  common  Kathep— yet  suslaininf,'  its  own  prer^alive  by  a  mild,  but 
unwavering  decbion,  thatis  rather  felt  than  communicaleit  by  language,  can 
succeasfully  regulate  and  chasten  the  elastic  and  buoyant  temperament  of  youth. 
There  is  an  avenue  to  '  the  heart's  deep  fjunl  of  feeling'  which  we  endeavour 
to  ir)ake  familiar — fori!  opens  '  tlie  treasurCM  of  the  snow' — and  the  first  char- 
acters drawn  there  should  be — affection — dtny. 

A  strictly  parental  governuicnl,  will,  however,  if  the  family  be  numerous, 
exercise  discretion  in  reference  to  Ihe  details  of  its  executive.  In  the  exercise 
of  micta  discretion,  Ibe  nature  of  drcum^tanres — and  tlie  operation  of  the  law! 
and  motives  of  human  action  under  given  circumstances  will  be  carefully  con- 

The  genlug  oflhefreeiuslilulions  of  this  country  developes  the  republican 
principleHofournatUre  ala  very  early  pcriodoflifc.  It  were  erroneous  how- 
ever to  conclude,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  American  youth,  therefore,  are  In 
all  respects  competenlloeoveni  themselves  ;  or  on  the  other,  that  it  offers  no 
violence  to  Ihese  principles,  to  suhjecl  them  entirely  to  despotic  power.  We 
would  draw  neilher  conclusioD  i  but  from  Ihe  fact,  ^ce  we  conceive  it  such, 
receive  a  practical  suggestion. — making  our  liTat  object  to  produce  and  susttiQ 
t  correct  lone  of  public  senlimenl — then  lo  introduce — always  under  modifica- 
lions  perfectly  understood — the  republican  i^plrlt  only  so  far  as  manifestly  con- 
tribute! to  the  best  good.  This,  it  may  be  allowed  us,  perhaps,  lo  say  we  think 
we  have  done. 

Ajevery  feature  ofoureleculivedctails  in  perfectly  simple,  we  introduce 
Ibem  here  rattier  as  an  illustralign  of  the  preceding  remarks.  From  the  whole 
body  a  Class  of  Honor  la  formed,  consisdng  only  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
1^  UnexceplioDable  deportment,  a  just  sense  of  right,  and  unimpeached  moral 
CMIt^e.  These  are  consequently  for  the  moal  part  from  the  Senior  boys.  They 
mre  pn>po!ed,  from  time  to  time,  by  oureelve',  as  we  deem  them  eligible,  and 
■le  received  or  rcjecteil  by  ihrir  fellows.  ncconJing  to  their  eslimnllon  of  their 
qnillficatiDiis.    From  tlJa  '  Clus  of  Honor,'  tbuicwutituted.aD  oSeoder  la,  *( 
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our  tlisrrction,  according  lo  Ihe  nature  or  (he  affbiicc,*  allowed  lo  elccl  his  ju- 
ry of  iwrlve.  Tlicse  are  wsembled,  (one  oriw  Hlwaye  pn-uding  and  pondud- 
log  Ihe  examinalion) — Ihe  evideoee,  or  which  is  more  comiDon,  ITlhe  chaijiie  be 
well  grounded,  the  frank  avowal  of  the  accuaed,  Is  heard— opporlunily  Ukvn, 
while  Ihc  htdividnal  Ii  present,  tii  remarks  upon  the  nalure  of  iha  oflence.  the 
verdict  rendered — andif  gulKy,  the  puDishmcDl  awarded.  The  riahl  Is  always 
retained  byns  of  mldntlng  the  verdici,  or  of  pardon.  Theieiult  nas  been  in 
pvcry  iliitance,  UHHiEn  Iheae  sesaiani  bave  been  of  rare  oecurrence,  moal  Mlis- 
factory.  Tbo  indiTidiial  sees  In  the  verdict,  when  punished,  the  frown  of  pub- 
lic sentiment — the  strong  espreialoa  of  oflended  right,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
underMood  and  felt  II  will  have  been  perceived,  bowerer,  that  while  we 
baveentirecoolidencein  (he  operation  of  these  principles,  Ihua  modified,  we 
renrd  the  happiest  feature  ofsuch  a  government  the  precautionary  and  cod- 
tiolllnf!  influence  of  (he  Law  of  Love. 

On  (he  sub}ec( of  molJves,  we  have  already  inlimated,  (hat  (he  highest  class 
is  to  be  derived  from  our  highest  and  ma8(  aacred  relations  ; — (lie  eeil  in  order, 
as  we  conceive,  are  those  arising  from  the  filial  relation.  Allied  id  (hi»  class  Is 
that  which  has  to  do  with  Ihc  public  sentiment. 

In  rcepect  lo  ihc  lirsl — Uie  one  pervading  impresnon  of  an  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  Oelly  as  inculcated  by  the  brculbing  eloquence  of  nature — (he 
■  line  upon  lliie,'  raad  out  at  Ihe  attar  of  our  monung  and  evening  solemnities 
— the  faithful  and  aflitctionate  preachiug  of  (lie  word — the  'Aumm  adett,' 
which  should  appear  over  Ihe  r.tasslcdeBk — all  should  conspire  to  excite  Ihe 
highest  eHin-ts  of  inlellecl,  while  Ihey  form  the  heart  to  whatever  Is  exalted 
and  refined  in  senlimenl — pure  and  ennobling  in  chrislianiied  human  sympa- 
thy. 

The  two  latter  daises  of  motives,  we  conceive,  are  also  of  great  importaoco 
— (hose  derived  from  the  filial  relation — and  those  which  arise  from  llie  tetation 
sustained  lo  the  community.  Hence  a  system  which  shall  brio^  .lisUnclly  be- 
fore the  eyo  of  the  parent  end  inftructersj — which  shall  St  pcnodieal  Hasont 
present  to  (be  body  of  pupils,  an  eiac(  transcript  ofdaily  individual  history,  bolh 
as  to  conduct  and  ri^citHlian,  rsn^ly  fails  powerfully  to  Infiuencctlic  will.  This 
we  realize  in  our  system  of  weekly  reports. 

The  whole  number  of  boys,  accordlne  to  ^e  relative  rftuation  of  their  dor- 
mitories, for  purposes  of  inspection,  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Over  each  is 
pticed  a  Pratfccl,  whose  duly  It  is  to  notice  any  departure  from  established 
laws  of  correct  deportment.  The  report  of  each,  dating  its  fint  Items  on  Frl- 
day  evening,  closes  Ihe  week  on  Ihe  following  Friday  tftemoon.  An  abstract  of 


ofinslructian  are  preBen(ed  by  Ihe  gentlemen  sualaiDiog  thesi 
The  whole,  after  caicfiileiamlnalioii,  are  referredio  the  close  of  the  class  duties 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  followhig  day,  (Saturday,)  when  all  llie  pupils  are  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  for  the  hearing  of  Reports  and*  familiar  lecture,  upon  con- 
duct, muuicn,  &c.  At  this  session,  oceupylnr  usually  an  hour  anil  a  half,  the 
abstraets  of  (he  reports  are  publicly  read,  and  when  neeeasary,  commented  upon. 
After  being  ihusdisjiosed  of,  they  are  paasad  Into  volumes  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  always  accc<isible  to  parents  and  (Honda.  Parents  are  expected  to 
i«(]uest  from  llieir  sons  faithful  ahstracla  from  these  reiMrls  always  made  under 
the  direclioD  of  ihe  Clerk. t 

•  Only  the  few  more  serious  offences  are  thus  rofcired — olhcra  always  de- 
cided at  once  by  ourselves. 

t  The  principle  on  whioh  the  class  Report  is  made,  should  be  fully  in  tha 
posscssLon  of  parents. — A  maximum,  S,  Is  fined  upon,  represenlinE  the  most 
perfect  reci(a6on  or  exercine  which  It  Is  in  the  power  of  the  best  l^nU  of  tha 
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ThNV  ira  Mber  motives,  h>  which,  in  a  very  fsw  cues,  we  hive  occukn  to 
resort.  When  Ihe  cucreat  of  maml  feeliag  li^>'  been  poisoned,  and  Iheiotellec- 
lual  lutnilure  wrecked  by  previous  iojudiciau-;  managemeot,  ^e  higher  incea- 
livos  10  exertion  fail  of  effect.  In  such  casts,  (which  happily  have  been  with 
us  rare,)  we  are  wil line  patiently  lo  range  the  whole  world  of  means  and  mo- 
tives, excluding  only  those  of  it  strictly  severe  corporal  nature.  If,  aRer  a  short 
period  these  are  unsuccessful,  our  only  course  is  diimation.  The  principle, 
that  the  many  should  not  be  corrupted  by  the  iodividual,  forbids  that  we  should 
eonliuue  a  boy  of  thia  character  for  a  long  experiment  The  most  powerful  of 
■II  infliienoeB  in  such  cases,  is  strong  public  siSnlioKnt,  reprobating  eTerj  spe- 
cies of  vice  in  mental  or  moral  habit. 

While  we  sincerely  conimiserKe  the  parent  who  Is  afflicted  with  such  ason, 
we  feel  obliged  lo  be  undecstooil,  as  rejecting  every  application  of  this  bind — m 
requiring  the  most  undoubted  teslimoniuls  fnim  the  instructers  from  whose 
hands  candidates  for  admission  come  (o  us — with  a  frank  stalementof  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  habits  from  parents  anil  guurdiana  themselves. 

[The  whole  pamphlet  from  which  the  precedmg  par^raphs  are  extracted, 
abounds  in  useftit  thoughts  on  education  ;  and  we  regret  the  impossibility  of 
transcribing  it  throughout,  iu  our  present  number.  We  shall  return  to  it,haw- 
er.  at  our  next  opportunity. — It  isdocuineuLi,  we  (hinlc,  such  as  this  and  the 
two  which  precede  it.  that  slfonl  the  most  s^U^^^y)ng  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  pn>- 
nraliug  human  happiness.] 


Johaaon's  Engliati  Dictionary,  as  improved  by  Tudd  and  abritlg- 
ed  by  ChalmerR  ;  with  Walker's  pronouncing  Dictionary,  com- 
bined. To  which  is  added  Wailier'tf  Key  lo  the  Classical  Pronun- 
ciation ofGreeit,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names,  Boston. 
ChaWea  Ewer  and  T.  Harrington  Carter.  1828.  18mo.  pp. 
1156. 

We  have,  at  present,  barely  space  lo  mention  this  valuable  work.  It  com- 
mends itself  to  eittensive  patronage  and  general  use,  by  Ihe  sanction  of  the 
eminent  names  which  it  bears  upon  its  title  ;  and  lo  Uie  American  public  it 
comes  with  the  addillongt  recommendation  of  the  editorial  care  of  Ur.  J.  B. 
Worcester. 

Tbli  Dictionary  seems  lo  us  decidedly  Ihe  most  useful  and  satis&ctory  that 
bos  yet  been  offered,  lor  general  use,  in  our  language.  It  combines  advantage! 
too  numerous  lo  be  adetiuately  mentioned  in  ihe  room  we  can  aflbrd  in  our 
picsenl  number,  but  lo  which  we  shall  lake  occasion  lo  revert,  in  detail,  at  > 
niture  opportunity.  We  are  glad  lo  observe  that  a  school  edition  of  this  woik 
bin  preparation,  corresponding  no  doubt,  in  merit,  to  the  larger  dictionary, 
now  tinder  notice.  We  wouldlcave  lliis  work  wilh  the  expression  of  our 
bope  that  all  teachers  who  give  iBstruction  in  ttte  English  language,  will  ftnil 
themsetvcs  of  its  aid. 
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PhEcdri  Fabula;  EKpargate.  Accedum  Tractalus  de  Versa 
lambico,  Noluls  Anglies,  el  Quroslion^s.  In  usum  Scbols  Bos- 
touiensis.  Boatciois; ;  Sumptibua  Hilliard,  Gray,  LUtle,  et  Wil- 
kins.     1627.     12mo.     pp.  130. 

To  tMchcra  who  value  the  BHulance  Drneiland  aecuralo  editiana  o(  ihe 
bMk)  u«cd  in  cUwleil  inslnictiDn,  thla  little  volume  will  be  very  BCce|)l3ble. 
It  (ornu  BDOther  uselul  contribultoa  lo  the  iniproveineDl  of  educaUon  id  Ihe 
depuiinenl  In  which  Iha  school  from  which  it  piocccds  is  ao  ju«ly  eminent. 
Bv  the  labouraorMr.  Gould,  the  Pciacipol  of  Ibnt  WDiinary,  and  hii  asstslant, 
Mr.  LevcTEtl,  prepanlory  educalioa  lius  received  the  aid  orteTerat  excellent 
boaWl,  wnoug  which  our  rcaden  will  recollect,  as  mentioned  in  former  notices, 
t  revlwd  edition  of  Adams' Grammar,  an  improFcd  Ovid  and  Liber  Primus. 
Bciides  which  is  a  valuable  edition  ofVii^l.and  a  Juvenal  now  in  press. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  a  great  hcnclit  to  clasucal  schcwls  generally,  if  simi' 
lar  edilionsofall  the  prciuralory  authors  were  to  follow  the  books  already  pub- 
lished. With  a  few  honourable  e^ceplions,  the  corntnon  editions  of  these 
works  axE  Ina  very  bad  cundilion  both  as  to  text  and  typography. 

BOOKS   FOR  CHIt.SREir. 

Lore  of  Admiration,  or  Mary's  Vist  lo  B A  Moral  Tale. 

By  a  Lady.     New  Haven.    A.    H.    Maltby.     1828.     18mo.     pp. 
160. 

This  volume  bclongi  properly  to  the  class  of  minor  religious  t>avcl;>,  and  will 
fall  more  properly  under  the  notice  <^  tlie  rell|pous  periodicals  of  the  day, 
than  of  ft  work  devoted  lo  Ibe  generel  object  of  education.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  neatly  executed,  is  written  nilh  evident 
talent,  and  aims  at  a  good  moral  lesson. 

A  History  of  the  Kings  and  Clueens  of  France,  with  Engravings 
Tepreseaiing  ihem  in  their  Coslumea.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Boston.    Samue!  G.  Goodrich.     1828.     pp.  140. 

THs  inlcrestiog  book  formsa  kind  of  biographical  chronology,  applied  lo  the 
history  of  France.  It  is  intended  for  young  chUdrva,  to  whom  chronolo^  U  a 
drv  study  without  the  assistance  of  biography. 

The  engravings  which  are  generally  executed  with  excellent  taste  and  ■ 
spiritedexpreiswn.formavery  useful  part  of  the  work.  They  are  intended 
to  rive  a  definitive  notionof  die  costume  of  the  successive  Mnrdgns,  as  will 
be  iioderstood  by  reference  to  p.  1S8,  where  the  progress  offashioa  Is  delineat- 
ed in  a  very  enpresdve  style.  The  work  is  not.  of  course.  Intended  lo  fumuh 
ft  full  hislor;  of  France,  but  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  ai>d  iuiporuni 
events  as  connected  with  the  live*  and  acUons  of  Ihc  monarch*.  It  resembles, 
in  this  respect  ScotfsTalM  ofa  Grandfather,  but  is  moiebrief  In  its  Incidents 
asitUderigned  chiefly  for  chronological  purposes;  wldlo  much  gene  lal  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  progress  of  societj,  is  given  in  separate  chapters, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  very  instroctive  as   well   as   enlertairiing  to  youDg 
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▲DVANTAOES  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  loBtructioDy  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  Dec.  1827.] 

*  The  heU  Mrmee  that  can  he  rendered  to  a  country j  next  to  giving 
ii  Uhertyj  Ue$  w  dijffunng  the  mental  improvement,  equally  essential  to 
the  presarvaium  and  enjoyment  of  the  blessing.^ 

Such  are  the  words  o£  the  sage  of  Montpelier,  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  report,  and  no  freeman  who  is  qualified  to  pre- 
senre  and  enjoy  his  proper  title  will  attempt  to  impugn  the  great 
truth  which  they  assert ;  and  to  pursue  the  language  of  another 
patriot,  and  distinguished  philanthropist  and  orator,  in  reference 
to  the  means  which  human  wisdom  can  device  for  augmenting 
the  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
th^e  powerful  agents  summon  to  their  aid  all  those  internal 
improvements,  which  cheapening,  expediting,  and  facilitating 
the  transmission  of  every  species  of  mora],  political,  and  social 
intelligence,  whether  by  books,  letters,  or  friendly  communion, 

aap^ly  win|ss  to  knowledge,  and  winnow  its  healthful  influence 

over  all  the  dwelhogs  ana  pur*auu»  v.  »««**— ft—"*©  —  n 

ening  the  operations  of  laborious  industry,  and  ingenious  art—so- 
lacioff  the  rest  of  wearied  diligence  ;  supplying  with  thought  he 
vacufty  of  suspended  action  ;  instructing  and  delighting  the 
leisure  of  accumulated  wealth  ;  detecting  the  artifices  of  polit- 
ical  intrigue ;  confounding  the  schemes  of  profligate  ambition  ; 
aoimating  the  patriot's  hope,  and  nerving  the  hero  s  arm-and 
we  must  all  admit  that  the  most  important  end  of  education  in 
this  Union  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  truth  is  engrafted  upon  the  political  con- 
stitutions  of  some  of  our  states,  and  practically  manifested  by 
their  laws.  And  when  we  compute  how  large  a  portion  of 
our  happiness  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  our  pecu- 

•  Article,  in  this  department  will  henceforward  be  arranged  so  as  to  occupy 
the  ktter  part  of  every  Number. — Ed. 
VOL.  III. NO.  IV.  31 
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Ilation,  we  cannot  but  feel  tbc  deepest  wdicituda  tg^ 

I  spread  of  this  blessing,  ^ 

leneficial  effects  of  a  syslenuitic  course  of  cducaliot 

■rk,  from  which  id  fact  our  ayetciu  is  rautDly  drawn, 

1  portrayed  in  a  recent  message  of  the   disliDguiel 

I-  of  that  state — he  says,  in  substance,  that  the  lirst  d 

Inmeut,  and  the  suregl  evidence  of  good  governmeu 

Turageinent  of  literature — ii  is  the  precursor  and  prolt 

utions  under  which  we  may  conRde  as  tbe  ci 

1  power,  that  will  watch  over  our   liberties  and  gui 

Inst  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence. — A  g( 

'i;o[ninan  cducution  may  be  considered  as  tbe  'pa. 

irfricdiim,'  for  no  apprehension  of  ila  subversioo  < 

nined  as  long  aa  the  great  body  of  ilie  people   are 

_..ier  support  of  Ibis  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  indepej 
Jiliticul  considerations,  (lie  public  economy  ia  concert 
licourogcmcut  and  maintenance  orttua  interest,  the  1 

Is  are  presented. 
_„.  all  the  ollicial  reports  of  New-England,  New-Yo 
Insylvania,  testify  that  the  coat  of  education  has  b< 
■  by  the  operation  of  modern  improveroents,  aucb  as  th 
'roposed,  to  one  fiflh  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  e 
ivatc  schools. 

jl  tho^e  reporld  do  further  prove  that  the  high  qua 

ind  industry  of  teachers,  which   are  secured  in  prop 

:ertaiiity  of  well  requited  employment,  and  their 

rutne  puo.ic,  insure  a  laiiiuui  discharge  of  their. 

,  corresponding  improvement  in  their  scholars. 

t  there   has  been  an   interesting  improvement  in 

■aracler  of  the  people  wherever  the  system  of  pul 

■'"3  hnd  a  fair  experiment. 

lonntendunt  cannot  omit  a  passing  remark  upon 

or   rather   a,i   imaginary    difficulty,   which   has   bt 

iomc  m  opposition  to  the   primary  schools — it  is  i 

impraclicnbijily  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply 

I  teachers.     To  this  it  is  deemed  sufficient   to  answ 

tmning  with   tbe  malerinis  at   present  in  the  state, 

-n  those  mnterials  will  ameliorate  ;  and  in  fine  the  i 

ans   will  be  guarimleed  and  insured  from  the' natu 

Is   operaiioii.     And,  iji  addition  to  this  resource,  t 

>   dissemiijnlidn  of  literature,  may  be  viewed   as 
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impofUDt  aiuuliarj  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school  for  teachers,  with  branches  in  the  several 
coaDtieSi  maj  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  greatest 
praetieal  extension  of  its  benefits. 


IMfROVEMEllT   OF    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

[From  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Revised  Statute  relative  to 
Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New- York.] 

Qnx  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  standard  of  education 
in  the  common  schools  has  not  been  more  elevated,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  districts,  to 
make  adequate  compensation  to  teachers  of  approved  talents 
and  qualifications.  How  else  does  it  happen,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  merchant  is  overstocked  with  clerks,  and  the  profes- 
moBM  of  law  and  of  medicine  are  thronged  with  students  ;  there 
is  aa^h  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability,  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  inatmction  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  liberal  en- 
couragement offered  by  other  employments,  compared  with  the 
compensation  of  school  teachers  ?  Institutions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  instructers  are  desirable  ;  but  the  education  of  teachers 
wonid  be  unavailing,  unless  the  districts  could  appreciate  the 
importance  of  affording  such  compensation  as  would  command 
their  eerviceB.  There  could  be  no  other  guaranty,  that  those 
who  were  educated  for  the  purpose,  would  engage  in  the  busi- 
neea  of  teaching.  Other  causes  may  have  their  influence  ;  but 
the  seat  of  the  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  the  disinclination  in 
the  districts,  to  make  adequate  compensation  for  the  required 
talents  and  services.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
those  districts  which  adopt  a  liberal  course,  have  able  teachers 
and  good  schools.  The  business  of  education  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  best  talents  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  procuring  the  choicest  fruits  without  paying  the  market 
price.  The  Dx>nthly  wages  of  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 
are  freqaently  one  third  less  than  the  amount  paid  to  experi- 
enced clerks,  or  journeymen  mechanics  in  the  same  vicinity  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  discouraging  to  the  teacher,  he  finds  em- 
plojment  not  more  than  half  the  year.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  of  the  common  schools  are  kept  by  per* 
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•ODS  who  resort  lo  the  occupniian  ns  a  tempomy  cxpedwnl,  to 
aid  them  in  scquiring  ■otiie  oibvr  (irofeasiDa.  They  ire  with- 
fNil  the  experience,  which  ia  so  iinportant  lo  kd  tnslruGt«r  of 
youth,  Kud  can  bare  Tory  lilllo  ambition  lo  cslnbliah  *  roputn- 
tion  in  an  em|>loyment  to  which  Ihey  hsve  resortuil  for  tempo- 
rarj*  purposes.  It  is  drnirablo  ibnl  the  inhabitants  of  the  dts- 
tricl  should  feel  n  deeper  iulcresi,  nnd  giro  more  nltcntion  to 
the  Ewhools,  where  ih«  cbnraetera  of  their  children  ore  tu  some 
measure  to  be  formed.  Duly  ns  well  as  interest  prompt  Ihom 
to  such  n  course.  If  under  the  charge  of  nn  able  inslructer,  a 
child  cnn  be  advanced  ns  far  at  tweUa  years  of  age,  as  la 
usual  in  Ihe  urdinary  mode  at  eighteen  ;  then  there  is  a  ulcar 
saving  of  six  rears,  to  bo  dovoird  to  the  acqunitjon  of  addition- 
al knowledge,  or  applied  to  the  service  of  tho  parent.  It  is  or- 
„iilcnl  ihnt  tiiich  rcjfulls  arc  allainablo,  under  the  improved  aya- 
L,  and  ihe  best  iitstructcrs  ;  aod  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  lo 
leh  improvements  as  have  been  le^ed  and  sanctioned 
rienee.  Nol withstanding  the  rafiid  advances  which  this 
•tale  bus  made  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  internal  iiiipruvemculs  ;  it  is  QOt  to  be  denied,  that 
the  mode  of  inMruclion  in  ike  inasa  of  the  aomuon  schools,  has 
remained  almost  stationary.  This  remark  is  not  applied  dis- 
paragingly, hot  in  reference  lo  the  state  of  common  schools, 
compared  with  that  elevated  character  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  altain. 

The  course  of  inslruclion  in  the  common  schooU,  Dug;ht  to 
be  adapted  to  the  business  nC  life,  and  lo  the  actual  duties 
which  may  devolve  iijion  the  persons  instructed.  In  a  govern- 
ment where  every  citizen  has  a  voice  in  deciding  the  must  im- 
portnnE  (]uesiians,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  every  person 
should  be  able  lo  read  and  write,  hut  thai  be  should  bo  well  ia- 
atruclcd  in  the  rights,  privileges,  nnd  datics  of  a  ciiiseo.  In- 
slmclion  should  be  cot-xtensivo  with  universal  sufTrage.  An 
unenlightened  mind  is  not  reeogmiod  by  ihc  gt-iiiun  of  a  repub* 
lican  govemment.  The  conslilulion  of  Peru  (Smith  America), 
provides  that  after  the  year  1840,  no  ono  shall  cnjtyy  tbe  privi- 
leges of  ctlixcnship,  who  is  not  able  to  read  nnd  write. '  'ITiis 
is  a  much  more  ralional  qualiflealiun  for  voting  ihan  ihe  firee- 
bold  test,  which  has  recently  been  abolished  in  this  state.  In 
ion  lo  hecnming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  bis  own 
,  county,  slate,  and  nation;  the  scholar  should  be  made 
ainlod  with  the  laws  relating  in  the  'dulics  and  privi- 
I  of  towns'— the  manner  iu   which  ilie  business  of  Ihe 
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counij  is  traiuiacted,  and  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 
goremment*  As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  upon  active  life, 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  necessary  instruction  to  qualify  him  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  duties,  so  important  to  himself  and  his  country^ 
should  form  a  part  of  his  education. 

It  is  important  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  well  in* 
struct^  in  the  history  of  their  own  country.  Those  who  are 
to  be  the  future  guardians  of  our  free  government,  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  toil  and  suffering,  which  it  cost  to  es- 
tablish the  liberties  which  they  enjoy.  In  perpetuating  the  ex- 
ample  which  onr  country  offers  to  the  world,  thai  man  is  capable 
t^sey^'govtrnmetitf  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  means  should 
be  flJIbrded  in  the  common  schools,  of  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
Jedlge  of  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  revolution — of  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  independence.  A  history,  every  incident 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  ought  to  be  '  familiar  as  household  words,' 
to  those,  on  whose  intelligence  and  patriotism,  the  future  hopes 
of  the  republic  are  based. 

A.  C.  FLAGG, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
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[An  anosnal  degree  of  attention  has  of  late  been  excited  on 
this  subject  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
monitorial  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  private  schools, 
and  more  recently  in  some  of  those  which,  as  public  schools, 
ialJ  under  the  cognizance  of  the  School  Committee .  The  re- 
sult has  been  very  satisfactory  to  many  members  of  that  Board  ; 
as,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  primary  schools,  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  Report  on  the  trial  made  of  the  monitorial 
method  in  those  schools,  which  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

A  sub-committee,  however,  of  the  school  committee,  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  state  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  thought  it 
expedient  that,  in  lieu  of  that  institution,  an  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  the  girls  at  the  public  schools  might  attend 
for  a  longer  period,  and  apply  themselves  to  higher  branches  of 
oducation  at  their  respective  schools.*      To  render   such  a 

*  See  Intelligence  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  26.  p.  114. 
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change  more  easy  and  more  beneficial,  U  was  proposed  by  tUe 
suti- commit  lee  that  several  very  considerable  alterations  should 
be  made  on  the  whole  system  of  tbe  public  schools  of  the  city. 
Tbo  primary  schools  were  to  be  diminished  in  number  ;  and 
the  lowest  or  youngest  class  was  to  return  from  the  '  grammar  ' 
to  the  primary  schools  ;  and,  as  auxiliary  to  these  measures,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  the  monitorial  system  into  all  tbe 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

Much  excitement  of  the  public  mind  was  produced  by  the  nr- 
raDgemcuts  proposed,  which  many  deemed  injurious  in  their 
tendency  in  regard  to  the  school  syelem  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
character  of  instruction  in  the  scbools  individually.  The  merits 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  became  implicnled  in  the 
general  question  ;  and  no  slight  opposition  was  made  to  its  in- 
troduction. Many  objections  to  it  wero  urged  with  various 
ability  in  several  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  when  the  subject 
came  before  the  whole  school  committee,  it  was  deemed  impru- 
dent to  attempt  any  further  change  than  that  of  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  two  of  the  '  grammar '  schools  by  way 
of  experiment. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction,  which 
haa  for  some  time  lain  comparatively  dormant,  has  been  in  this 
way  revived  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  great  moment  to  common 
schools  generolly,  and  as  we  would  not  obtrude  our  own  opin- 
ion on  this  topic,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others  who  think 
differently,  we  intend  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  satisfactory 
a  view  as  wo  can  give  of  Iho  nrgumenla  on  each  side  of  tho 
question. 

In  our  present  number,  wc  can  go  no  farther  than  to  malto 
the  following  extrncls  from  the  Report  in  favour  of  the  new 
method.  In  our  next,  we  shall  give  the  objections  to  it,  as  of- 
fered by  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  tn  il.] 

Your  Bub-commi(lee  have  lurnod  their  attention  to  Ihol  an- 
cient system,  on  svhitb  these  schools  are  now  for  the  most  part, 
taught,  and  also  to  that  other  system,  called  the  '  monitorial,' 
adopted  elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  with  unex- 
ampled success,  in  connoxioo  with  the  experience,  and  tho 
opinions  entertained  concerning  it  in  this  city  and  the  pracli- 
eaUilily  and  the  moans  of  introducing  it  into  our  schonls. 

That  a  wish  has  long  been  entertained  by  many  of  onr  in- 
leiligout  cilizona,  to  have  it  Ihua  introduced,  and  that  its  intro- 
duction has  met  with  obstacles,  hitherto  insurmountable,  is  well 
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known*  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  advaatages  to  be  ex- 
pected •from  the  mooitorial  system  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
and  the  practical  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  ex- 
amined, and  if  possible  obviated. 

The  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system  in  comparison  with 
the  old  system,  may  briefly  be  thus  stated.  To  the  student  it 
makes  learning  less  irksome,  by  simplifying  and  facilitating  his 
progress,  it  gives  to  instruction  more  interest,  by  alternation 
and  variety  of  exercisej  in  which  physical  and  intellectual  ac- 
tion are  combined  ;  it  keeps  attention  awake  and  interested,  by 
permitting  no  moment  of  idleness  or  listlessness  ;  its  eflects  on 
the  habits,  character,  and  intelligence  of  youth  are  highly  benefi- 
cial ;  dispoaiiig  their  minds  to  industry,  to  readiness  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  Bobordination,  thereby  creating  in  early  life  a  love  6f 
order,  preparation  for  business,  and  acquaintance  with  the  rela- 
tive obligations  and  duties  both  of  pupil  and  instructer. 

To  the  master  also,  it  renders  teaching  less  irksome  and 
more  interestiog,  giving  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity  to 
his  duties,  exciting  the  principles  of  emulation  among  his 
scholars,  aiding  him  by  the  number  of  assistants  he  can  thus 
employ,  and,  by  relieving  him  from  the  constant  necessity  of 
direct  supervision  of  every  individual,  capacitates  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  and  efforts  on  points  and  objects  of  the  most 
importance,  difficulty,  and  responsibility.  To  all  which  it  may  be 
added,  though  a  consideration  less  important,  yet  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  it  is  an  immense  saving  both  of  time  and  money, 
in  consequence  of  the  far  greater  numbers  which  can  be  taught, 
as  well  by  this  mode,  as  a  smaller  number  can  be  by  the  former. 

It  will  be  sufficient  under  this  head,  to  state  that  in  New- 
York  three  masters,  in  three  distinct  schools,  teach  fiAeen  hun- 
dred and  forty  seven  boys,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  each.  In  our  schools,  the  same  number  of  boys  would 
require  seven  schools  and  fifteen  instructers.  In  New- York  a 
single  female  teaches  a  school  on  this  principle,  of  four  hun- 
dred. In  our  schools  the  average  number  to  an  instructress  is 
fifty  six.  The  success  and  progressive  advancement  in  those 
schools,  is  asserted  by  men  deemed  competent  judges,  to  be 
not  less  than  ours.  Without  predicating  any  proposition  on 
this  statement,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact,  asserted  by  an  authori- 
ty deemed  competent. 

The  general  advantage  of  the  monitorial  or  mutual  instruo 
tioo  ayalem,  your  sub-committee  deem  to  be  no  longer  hypo* 
thelical.    Tley  consider  it  settled  to  be  a  great  improvement, 
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hy  Qbiindant  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  so 
justified  by  llie  known  constilulion  of  (he  bunian  mind  and  prin- 
ciples of  human  action  as  to  be  absolutely  unquestionable.  In- 
deed, many  of  its  peculiar  principles  and  modes  have  been 
adopted,  and  are  now  acted  upon,  more  or  less,  in  all  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  ought  to  be  slated,  to  the  credit  of  Ihe  grammar  and  writ- 
ing masters  ofthis  metropolis,  that  they  have  been  as  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  doubt  and  fears,  inseparable  from  llieir  situation, 
as  was,  perhaps,  possible. 

As  ibey  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  a  strong  opinion 
existed  in  the  city  among  very  intelligent  citizens  in  favour  of 
the  monitorial  system,  many,  if  not  all  of  them  have  gradually 
introduced  some  of  its  principles  and  modes  into  the  discipline 
of  their  achoola,  as  far  as  iliey  have  respectively  deemed  e»pe- 
dient,  or  as  far  perhaps,  as  from  their  particular  circumatances 
was  practicable. 

Your  aub-committec,  are  of  opinion  that  while  on  the  One 
hand  it  is  the  imperious  duty  nf  tbe  school  committee  to  proceed 
forthwith  in  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  and  mutual  instruc- 
tion principle  into  our  grammar  and  writing  schools,  yet  on  the 
other  that  it  should  be  done  gradually  and  syslemalically,  in  one 
school  aflot  another,  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster  than  local  accom- 
modations for  that  mode  of  instruction  arc  provided,  and  that 
the  numbers  retjuircd  of  each  master  to  teach  should,  in  (he 
first  years,  bo  les.'i  than  tha  whole  number  of  bis  present  school, 
in  case  he  so  desire  ;  or,  on  his  request,  that  an  usber  should 
be  allowed  him  until  by  familiarity  he  gain  contidcncc  in  the 
system,  and  in  its  power. 

Your  sub-eommittco  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  schools,  into 
which  forthwith,  and  without  delay,  it  ought  to  he  introduced, 
are  the  Boylston  and  the  Bowdoin  schools  ;  and  for  reasons 
very  obvious. 

In  the  former  the  system  has  been  already  in  u  great  meas- 
ure introduced.  During  ibe  past  year  Mr.  Fo.v,  the  master,  has 
taught  both  the  male  and  female  part  of  that  school,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  hundred  uach,  without  the  aid  of  an  usher, 
and  has  applied  the  monito/ial  principle  as  fully  as  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  school  room  would  permit.  His  success 
has  been  complete  ;  safisfaclory  to  the  committoe  of  that  school ; 
lo  his  pupila  ;  and  (o  htmsoll^.  In  this  single  inslauco  bp  has 
saved  to  the  city  the  salary  of  an  usher,  amoualing  to  six  hun- 
dred dollar,  and  although  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad 
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stroet,  of  which  his  school  is  chiefly  composed,  do  not  preBcnt 
the  beet  maleriala  for  iiistructioQ,  yet  it  ia  believed,  bis  scholara 
wilt  compare  in  the  several  iiranches  with  those  of  any  other 
Bchool. 

Mr.  Emerson,  ihc  writing  ma^er,  is  also  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  instructers,  and  it  is  understood  is  not  un- 
willing to  cooperate  m  inlroJucing  gradually  the  new  system,  up- 
on the  principles  above  alluded  (o,  of  accommodating  the  degree 
of  requisition,  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  instructed,  to  the  res- 
pective opinions  of  the  niastera,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the 
system,  and  ibeir  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

A%  there  is  a  room  now  unoccupied  in  the  Boylston  school 
house,  each  of  their  present  school  rooms  may  be  successively 
prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  exercises  of  either  school,  and  before 
the  females  return  to  it,  in  April. 

Similar  reasons  apply  to  the  Belection  of  the  Bowdoin  for  the 
other  school,  which  shall  take  the  lead  to  be  prepared  for  (be 
introduction  of  this  system.  This  has  also  now  an  unoccupied 
school  room,  which  enables  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  res- 
pective school  rooms,  to  lake  place  before  April,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  Besides,  both  the  macH 
ters  of  the  Bowdoin  schools  are  among  our  most  efficient  in- 
structerSj  and  not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  city,  in  this 
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f^rsl  Priimpies  of  English.  Spcilvag  and  Reading,  by  Caleb  H. 
SiTow,  M.  D.  Boston.  JamcsLoring.  1828.  pp.  T2  ;  ste- 
reotype. 

In  s  late  Number  of  the  Journal  we  gave  a  brief  notice 
of  this  work,  such  as  our  limits  would  permit.  As  it  ta  a 
manual  which  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use,  we  rerert 
to  it  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  readers  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  tvitli  its  plan  and  arrangement,  and,  et 
ihe  same  lime,  of  making  a  few  suggestions  relating  to  methods', 
of  iosl ruction  at  this  elementary  stage  of  the  learner's  progrese. 

It  is  a  loading  opinion  with  ui,  in  reference  to  the  menage- 
laeM  of  the  infant  mind,  ihut  it  shoulcl  be  made  to  see  a  connez- 

voi..  III. — so.  IV.  32 
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toa  between  (Ite  subject  of  iU  preceJiog  and  ils  present  sludies, 
and  to  feel  that  it  is  continually  receiving  assistance  from  its 
past  acquiailions,  by  whicli  ths  more  easily  lo  accomplish  its 
present  objects.  A  sense  of  this  mutual  dependence  of  to  day 
awl  to  murroiv  is  calculated  to  give  tlie  kind  of  aaimation  anil 
interest  iti  our  pursuits,  whicli  is  most  likely  to  make  them  use- 
ful to  us.  The  plan  of  the  First  Frincipks  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  llicse  ideas.  The  author,  we  undcrstanil,  was  convinced 
that  children  would  read  more  easily  words  in  their  Testament 
which  they  hud  learnt  in  their  tjidlin^  lesson*,  and  was  also  well 
pei'sunded  that  such  as  may  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  the 
various  stylo  of  the  dilTerent  sacred  penmen,  ivith  accuracy, 
would  be  little  liable  to  stammer  when  put  lo  oilier  reading  lea- 
sons.  He  therefore  set  about  the  task  of  selecting  all  tho 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  arranging  Ihem  in  the  order 
suited  lo  his  purpose,  And  Ibr  the  accommodation  of  younger 
children,  to  whom  it  is  inexpedient  to  hand  a  book  so  large,  ho 
has  added  a  portion  of  reading  lessons  adapted  to  their  age. 

The  spellings  are  divided  into  forty  three  lessons,  including 
the  alphabet,  which  constitute*  tho  lirst.  Each  lesson  is  mark- 
ed by  its  proper  number,  both  in  ligures  and  in  letters, — thus, 
XXXll.  Thiiiy  ticvnd  Ltnon.  3'2.  This  plan  may  serve  lo 
lamiliarize  the  learner  with  his  figures  and  letters  for  numbers, 
which  is  no  less  a  useful  than  pleasing  portion  of  juvenile  ac- 
quirements. We  think  our  first  perceptions  of  superiority 
or  inferiority  of  talent,  at  school,  were  connected  with  the  reci- 
tation of  those  lessons  in  the  Child's  Companion. 

The  alphabet  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  lirst  of 
which  occupying  one  page,  gives  the  capital  letters  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  small  letters  in  a  parallel  col- 
umn, at  sufflcient  distance  to  form  distinct  resting  points  for  the 
eye,  which  is  led  from  the  one  lo  the  other  by  a  line  of  dots. 
The  apparent  waste  of  space  is  more  than  compensated  to  the 
learner,  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  he  may  fix  upon  the 
individual  letters.  The  propriety  of  teaching  a  child  the  alpha- 
bet first  in  the  established  order  of  the  letters  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  fearing  that  it  would  be  learned  only  by  rote  ;  to  us  it 
appears  important  that  this  order  should  be  made  familiar,  even 
if  it  be  before  a  single  letter  can  be  distinguished.  The  force 
of  association  is  soon  felt  by  the  memory  ;  the  child  will  recol- 
lect that  such  a  letter  stands  in  such  a  place  in  tho  column  ;  if 
when  he  is  advanced  to  tho  second  page  where  a  table  of  sim- 
ilar letters  ia  inserted,  he  fails  to  give  a  right  name  lo  the  let- 
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tors,  he  should  be  turned  back  to  his  first  page,  and  aee  its  pro- 
totype ;  which  if  he  cannot  name  at  once,  he  should  be  led  to 
it  from  A  downwarde.* 

Tbe  SalU  tctters,t  so  called,  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
capital  and  small  letters  in  uaioD,  beginning  with  Ax  and  end- 
ing with  Za.  Wc  have  all  witnessed  the  pleasure  of  some 
promising  child  on  being  able  to  repeat  his  alphabet  backwards  : 
Bucb  things  are  small,  but  so  is  u  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of 
quicksilver.  Another  tabic  follows,  in  which  the  small  italics 
are  arranged  according  to  their  powers,  in  fine  lines,  first  th« 
vowels,  then  tbe  semivowels,  mutes,  liquids,  and  double  conso- 
nants, in  their  turn.  Being  once  fixed  in  the  memory,  lime 
will  not  eradicate  it  ;  and  the  child  will  feel  the  advantage  of  it, 
when  he  enters  upon  the  threshold  of  his  grammar. 

In  the  lesson  of  words  of  two  letters  there  is  a  deviation  from 
the  common  routine  of  other  spelling  books.  The  two  Bounds 
of  the  two  letters  are  brought  in  apposition,  to  show  the  learner 
at  once  the  changes  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and  the 
capitals  and  small  letters  are  duly  intermiiied,  to  familiarize  him 
with  both  :  thus,  we  have  Ah,  Ba,  Eh,  Be,  &c.  instead  of  ah, 
<I),  ih,  oil,  ui>.  A  single  inspcctioo  of  this  lesson,  we  believe, 
will  convince  inatructcrs  of  the  preference  due  to  this  plan  ; 
and  if  it  is  in  reality  belter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
use  of  children,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  third  lesson  consists  of  the  words  of  three  lelten),  found 
in  the  New  Tsslament.  They  are  arranged  in  fourteen  seo- 
lious,  according  to  their  vowel  sounds.  To  avoid  confusion, 
most  of  those  words  which  arc  sounded  alike  or  nearly  alike, 
and  variously  spelled,  arc  omitted  here,  and  inserted  in  an  appro- 
priate table  at  the  close  of  (lie  book.  Tbe  main  point  in  early 
spelling  lessons  is  to  create  a  habit  of  accuracy  in  the  young 
learner,  and  to  furnish  him  with  some  criterion  by  which  In 
may  correct  his  own  errors.  Oa  this  account,  perhaps,  all  such 
words  would  better  have  been  omitted  ;  but  on  reflection  it  will 
soon  appear  Ihnt  so  many  of  our  monosyllables  are  in  that  pre- 
dicament, as  to  leave  the  examples  too  few  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  learner  in  due  time  with  the  words  he 
would  encounter  in  his  readings.  Hence  are  introduced  here 
such  as  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  one  form,  such  wM 
tax,  ark,  hoij,  &c,  • ' 

*  Tbli  fuoiliarity  with  the  order  of  tb«  ilpbabet  is  found  of  qwcU  mtvIm 
In  (Her  life,  when  we  are  cMed  lo  the  lue  of  dictionuist. 

I  Hiough  ocFupyine  an  early  page,  these  lettera  iltoald  not  be  taught  ig 
early  u  (a.pMpLDX  Ihc  infant  mind  with  too  many  otjecla  at  oace. 
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The  fourlk  lesson  exemplifies  the  short  and  loog  souads  ofihe 
vowels  as  produced  by  the  linal  c  ;  llius  hat,  hate,  sir,  sire,  &c. 
and  Ihejyik  eotitBina  examples  of  the  double  leliera,  so  called  ; 
aa,fie,  Ue,fatl,/uil,  kc.  Then  CoWovi  in  successive  lessons  the 
words  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  Idlers,  each  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Hie  vowel  sounds. 


IIVTELLIGEWCE. 

COMMON   BOtlCtTlON    IN    MARYLAND. 

in  of  Decerober,  18SS,  an  act  wiu  passed,  lo"proviile 

if  Yoiilh  in  Piiinar3'  Schooli,  Oiroughout  Ihe  Slate." 

The  dote  of  (his  ImpoHHnl  event,  nllldoubllciB  be  often  reverlcil  lo,  oa  an 
epoeh  of  vast  moment  in  Uio  liistory  of  Marylanil.  To  inlcHigent  and  philan- 
thropic minds,  a  r^ular  prDvieiaDtor  public  inalructioD,  is  the  most  valuable  or 
all  infernal  improvemeala.    The  ciUxena  of  Miu-yland,  Id  all   future   litnK, 

frobabl;,  will  reap  a  fiibstantial  and  durable  advantage  fnini  tlii«  act.  The  nb- 
set  of  our  present  article,  is  to  furnish  our  readers  with  >  sketch  of  its  more 
importaiit  proviiioDa,  drawn  from  the  First  Anoiial  JUport  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Inslruetioo,  the  aiime  documcat  from  which  the  article  on  Pri- 
maty  Education  in  Maryland,  was  Iranacribed  at  p.  145  of  las!  No.  of  Ihe  Jour- 
nal, and  from  which  the  erlicle  commeneine  at  p.  14]  of  our  present  number,  is 
taVen.] 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  Ihe  act  relate  lo  the  office  and  duties  of  Ihe 
Supertnlendent,*  which  are  chiefly  the  following :  to  iliESsI  and  prepare  a  plan 
or  plans  for  tba  public  instruction  ol  Youth,  throughout  the  atate  ;t — to  organ- 
ixe  and  improve  such  system  as  may  be  adopted,  and  such  revenues  as  may, 
from  lime  to  time,  be  assigned  to  the  objectriof  Ihe  institulioa  ; — lo  prepare  and 
report  eslimateB  and  cTpendilures ; — to  aupeiialend  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues appropriated  aa  above. 

The  third  section  requires  of  the  justices  of  the  levy  court  ill  each  of  the  sev- 
cral  counties,  in  Ihe  month  of  April,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  lor  that  purpose 
lo  be  called,  to  appoint  nine  commissioners  of  pilniary  schools,  (or  their  coun- 
ty; and  ain  a  suitable  number  of  discreet  penons,  not  ctccedln);  eighteen, 
who,  [on;lher,wilh  Iho  commiiaioners,  shall  be  in»peclors  of  the  said   schoals. 

The  filUi  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commisslonen  to  ditide  their  coun- 
ties Into  a  suitable  and  ronvenienl  number  of  acliool  districts,  and  to  alter  and 
regulate  Ihe  same  as  prseciibed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tile  said  actj  and  im- 
niedialely  tliercafler  to  describe  and  number  Ihe  same,  and  to  deliver  the  de- 
scription and  number  thereof  to  the  clerk  ol  the  county,  wliois  rrquifed  to  re- 
ceive and  record  Ihe  same. 

The  eighih  section  refers  lo  the  organitation  of  the  school  districts,  the  clec- 

"  The  cihciency  si  von  lo  Ihe  system  of  common  education,  by  pulling  it  un- 
der Ihe  charge  01*^8  SupeiinlRndenl.  may  be  farther  ascerlaincd  by  reference  lo 
(he  excelleoi  results  obtained  by  this  arrangemenl  in  the  state  of  New- York. 
8afi  intellEgence  leladng  to  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New-York — given 
In  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

t  Of  the  able  manner  in  which  lM<  duty  has  been  discharged,  by  the  prci- 
cotmiporinlendont,  our  readers  eanjiid^,  after  perusing  the  hitcieating  sketch 
of  aprimuy  school synem,  above  locnlMncd. — eId. 
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Boa  «C>  tlwfc,  tiuihiBt,  and  coUector— Mid  tbe  vottngofm  tex  on  Uu  reddaM 
infaaUtanlifa'tlie  purchueora  lite  for  IbeKihoal house,  iDd to  "buUd,  keep 
In  lepair,  Nsd  fcrtdsfa  aueh  acbool-houBe  nllli  oeceasuy  fuel,  boaka,  MetioDwy 


Hw  Antteendi  wctiaii  requice*  of  the  trustees  a  lemi-BiinDal  report,  on  or 
belbra  the  firatdays  of  Apriland  October  in  each  fear,  to  be  made  and  tranS' 
Biltad  to  die  CMiunladoDen  of  piimaiy  scboob  for  the  countj,  which  report 
dmB  apedfy  the  ieagOi  <i  tiine  a  acbool  baa  been  kept  in  such  district ;  the 
anomt  of  manlea  teeel  ved  by  them ;  the  manner  hi  which  the  same  has  been 
•ipendad  by  Item ;  and,  asneaiasmavbe  tbenumberofwhilecliiMrentauriit 
k  Mdi  dlfbtct,  and  Ibe  number  of  whue  children  realdingtbereiii,b«tweeDaie 
^p  of  fire  and  fifteen  yeara. 

TOe  a«T  intewifli  aeetton  makea  it  the  duty  of  Iheinapectonio  examine  all 


in  provisions  ;  and  eoBcls  a 

.  „  .roper  certificate. 

Hm  iiiiMtMDili  smUod  requirei  of  llie  ioBpector?  to  visil  the  schools  witliin 
tleart  Id  every  quarter,  and  oftener,  ir  they  shall  deemit 
M  into  the  state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  liolb  as  rea- 
j  of  the  scholars,  and  the  (;ood  order  and  regularity  of  the 
K^bob;  and  to  pre  advice  and  directian  to  the  trustees  and  teacheraas  to  the 
"^ f,  and  the  couneof  studies  to  be  pursued  therein. 

COMMOIT  SCHOOLS  IN  RHODE-ISLAND, 
mate  of  the  number  of  Bcbools  in  this  State,  published  In  the  R. 
I,  II  appears  that  the  subject  of  educstiug  yoalh  is  evcitlug  a 
veiy  Krely  laleresl.  Exclusive  ofthe  schools  ofdilferent'grtdM'  in  the  (own  of 
n«*Ue«>ee,«Uch  are  probably  about  100,  there  are  in  tlie  otfaer  towns  la 
Sboda  Mand  tma  SOO.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  not  leguUrly  kept  all 
Aa  year.  The  Le^atalure  has  passed  a  law  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
poit  of  &ae  aahaala,  lliat  the  children  of  the  poor  may  not  rise  into  life  whoDy 
imeduotad.  neaiiDiialsamofS10,0OD  is  lobe  apportioned  among-  the  towns, 
•MOidiitgloAemiidwr  of  population  under  16  years.  There  areSl  towns  In 
Ibe  State;  ud  Ibe  iq^posed  number  of  children  necessary  to  be  educated  \» 


ni.1t,  OF  xDucATioN  : 

h, 
nwapenoaai 
9n«  iwOTira  no 

iKMSf  of  Ala  Bsaetlion,  we  would  simply  refer  lo  the  data  which  (he  re- 
pgrta  hM  Ae  coamiea  of  Sunex  Warren,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May  have 
OuaUii.  bUheMfbarcouDties,  possessing  a  population  of  49,6»5  at  the  last 
CMBD*,  Iben  are  S,BOfl  adults  unable  lo  read,  and  2,211  cliitdren  that  have  not 
aAaqutaaieanaaf  loalniclion.  Now  if  we  assume  these  data  a*  the  grouDd  of 
laaidiiMboQ  of  the  whole  stale,  they  will  give  us  the  appalling  result  of  naarly 
ftuliiuu  Ihoasapd  five  hundred  adult  persona  who  cannot  read,  and  more  CbiB 
id  childnn,  moat  of  whom  receive  no  educadon  at  all. 

lUfert  iif  tic  Ifia-Jertti  Bitli  SKini. 


It  li  to  tie  hoped  Oiat  leglslaUve  meanires  will  be  qwedily  adopted  to  re- 
■**•  mmIi  a  lepioach  to  the  stale,  and  such  a  hindrance  to  its  best  Interest*. 
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Il  is  ^raiih'iiig  lo  loam  thai  in  IliG  mean  time  this  p«cu1lw  field  for  pMlan* 
Ihrapic  eflort  Is  partly  occupieil  by  the  laboure  ofprivale  beneficence,  aol  IhBt 
a  contribution  to  the  amount  of  f  10.000  hu  been  marie  for  lUa  object.^ 


FDBLIC   BCHOOLB   OF  FHII 


I 


.(./I* 


Three  thousand  nine  hunclretl  aad  IhcCB  pupils  now  ultttndlhe  MhDols. 
The  whale  number  of  pupi1«  is  itislributed  thus : 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Chciter-Blrcel,  G32 

First  Section,  comprising;  the  city  of  Phii.idelphia,  1132 

Becond  Section,  oompriung  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  W6 
Third  and  Ninlh  Seolkms,  comptisinK  Southark  ami  Moyimenaing,  1042 
Fourth  Sectioiti  comprising  Spring  (lardcn,  131 

Total,    3903 

Al  the  Common  Schools  in  the  country  paria  of  the  Dbtrict,  seven  hundred 
children  have  been  taught,  and  these,  ailded  to  those  inslnicted  on  Ihe  Lan- 
cBsterisn  method,  give  an  ag^reeale  of  rouR  thoitiaud  »ix  huhdhsd 
AKB  THREE,  wHo,  during  1^  oScial  year  now  terminated,  have  been  edu- 
cated al  Ihe  public  expense. 

Since  (he  present  system  was  organized  in  ISIS,  24,fiT4  pupil*  have  passed 
through  Ihe  schools  of  mutual  imlniction,  and  2,640  have  been  taught  at  the 
country  scbools;  makin;;  the  number  ol  children  between  Ihe  ages  ofG  and 
14  who  have  partaken  of  the  henefits  of  education  in  ten  years  twen-ti' 


From  the  annexed  accounts,  Examined  by  the  sudilois,  it  will  appcsr  Ihit 
the  Controller!  have  drawn  orders  upon  Ihe  County  Treasurer  for  29,61S  dol- 
]an  and  II  cents,  of  which  sum  16,769  dollars  and  79  cents  i«  cbaigeable  lo 
tlie  tupporl  of  11m  LancasteriaD  schools ;  G.742  dotlars  and  IT  centi  Lo  real  es- 
tate and  ichool  Ibriillure,  and  T,tiOS  dollars  and  IB  cents  lo  education  in 
the  country  McUoni.  The  actuat  cost  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  in  the 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan.  Is  4  dollars  per  annum — of  those  taught  al 
the  ordinary  scboob  lU  dollars  per  annum,  Aiminhing  additional  proof  of  the 
economy  of  the  improved  system,  and  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  adop- 
tion wherever  tbs  population  is  nuffieienlly  dense. 

The  experiment  meulioned  in  (heir  last  report  as  then  reccnlly  commenced 
in  the  Motkl  Subool,  of  fumiahinjc  sevenl  permanenl  mnnitors  belier  educated 
Ihan  those  usually  employed  in  that  service,  has  been  amply  made,  and  the 
ControllerB  aalislied  of  ihe  ulllily  of  the  airangemenC,  recommend  il  to  (he  at- 
ienlion  of  the  resnccllvc  Sections. 

The  indefatigable  principal  of  the  model  »rhool.  prepared  during  Ihe  past 
year,  aahort,  but  comprenansiva  manual,  by  which  the  openlions  of  the  Lan- 
castrian mode  of  Inslrucdon  can  be  easily  understood  and  conducted;  the 
Controllers  have  had  an  edition  printed  lor  the  use  oflhls  district,  and  can  sun- 
ply  the  worit  at  a  Tory  cheap  raw  for  other  parts  of  the  stnle.  They  would 
also  aipiin  bring  to  the  recollr^ctlon  of  their  Tcllow  rilixeni  of  Pennsylvania, 
thai  liwlh-lduals  desirous  of  brconilng  qualltierl  lo  tcai:h  on  the  sytlern  of  mutu- 
al inslruc  lion,  will  be  admlttod  free  of  expense  fr^r  Ihst  purpose,  into  the  model 


A-MCRICAN   SUKDAV  SCHOOL  U.flON. 

(fVc*  a  tall  Cirrnlar  a/  lAr  Seeing.) 

e  follnwing  iah1r>  cxhibilii  Ihe  paxi  operations  of  this  Society. — When   it 
nsiitutod.  there  were  in  cuunexion  with   the  'Philadelphia  Sunday  and 
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AduU Sdml UniOB,'  723 Kbools,  7300  teachers,  uid  49,619  scholars;  all  of 
which  were  IrailsferTed  to  the  '  American  Sunday  School  Unicai.' 

Total  Tea. 

¥e>n.  Schools.  Teachers.        Scholars.  &  Schol. 

InMarI82G  there  were  1160  11,295  82,697  93,892 


8131 
260V 

n  i  years  104,506 
in,'  gives  employ- 
in  average  432,00  I8mo.  pages 
a  day.  In  its  several  departmeDts  there  are  about  IMI  persons  eagaged,  excTu- 
Mve  of  paper  maker*.  The  issues  from  the  Depository,  during  the  hrst  half  of 
die  fbunh  year,  begianing  in  May  last,  amounted  to  $26,254,  and  the  receipH 
lor  bDoka  (0*30,111. 

"Hwre  at  feast  2,500,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  live  and  fourteen,  in 
the  Umted  Sbtes  alone.  Of  this  □iiml>er,  250,000  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
Buiiday  *cbool  iiutntction. 
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Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader ;  in  which  the  origloal  design 
is  extended  so  u  to  embrace  an  Explanation  of  Phrases  and  Fig- 
nratiTe  Language.  BySaniuel  Putnam.  Portland.  Shirleyaad 
Hyde.  Borton.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  300. 

Tfae  book,  to  which  this  volume  forms  the  sequel,  we  have  menlioned  more 
thtD  oDcti  in  the  Journal ;  and  have  expressed  our  opiaion  that  leachen  would 
find  il  Mirriceable  in  aiding  their  exertions  (o  render  the  daiiy  reading  lessons  of 
lUrKlMOb  iatell%ible  and  useful.  Fortunately  for  the  youo*^,  there  are  many 
CScelleot  Header*,  with  which  every  school  may  now  be  supplied  ;  all  of  which 
dm  atmnelbliif  more  than  merely  to  furnish  the  requisite  sentences  and  par- 
Kgra{Aisbr  IhapncUce  of  reading,  and  generally  convey  much  useful  infonna- 
ttoa.  AaMOglnae.tbe  Analytical  Reader  and  its  Sequel  are  peculiarly  enti- 
tled ta  rank  ai  eninenlly  valuable,  for  the  copious  exercise  which  (hey  aflbrd 
for  the  cultiratiiia  of  an  early  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phraseoloiy  of  the 
Englidi  hngua|^.  Hus  important  point  in  education,  has,  we  fear,  been  too 
much  overlooked  ;  and  we  are  gratihed  with  thc.jppearance  of  the  present  vol- 
._i-_.^._    r  ^  increasing  attention  to  good  instruction  in  our  native 


lie  plan  of  tbe  work  is  tbiu  mentioned  in  the  prebce  to  Che  Scqu 
*  We  have  ajofined  the  leit  of  nearly  all  our  selections  lo  the  left 
tbw  reMrrin^  one  half  of  the  space  to  the  variotis  objects  which  w 
proceed  lDd««lgaate. 

■  One  BfeouDent  purpose,  to  which  we  have  devotei 

is  definitlims.     All  the  words,  which  were  attended  with      .  _.      . 

}  this  page,  and  appended  to  them  their  meaning.     In  this  way  no 
rill  be  necessary  to  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.     The  words  are 


thereby  shades  of  meaning  elicit*^ 
Which  tbe  dictionary  would  not  contain.  In  many  instances,  ciimbinationsal 
wordl,  or  phrases,  are  defined  by  corresponding  words  or  ptira.w:!.  And 
■onetimes,  when  the  origins!  term  was  easily  understood,  a  more  dillicult  sy- 
nooyoiMM  phrase  has  been  inserted,  in  order  (hat  tbe  pujiil  might  acquire  a 


largerroinpasaoDsngusge  and  phraseology,  uid,  eqiecialty^lhtt  1m  Bdl^n^ 

'      ■      '  "' '~iu9  iiliouM  of  bU  raolherlon^e. 

— f  J — :fiBation»,  pcrhnpa  of  MW- 


.tple^l 


ii.l  que 


:l  wiU  be  gaioed. 


,  crtectly  salisraclory, 
quire  of  the  teacher,  and   IhErcby  a  loost  iniportant  ohjcc 
be  is  excited  to  asli  half  a  dozen  questions,  it  will  be  ofin' 
iBbiiD,  than  as  many  pages  of  eiplanalioos  from  his  in 

'  The  moit  dUBcull  words  in  orthography  are  also  Iraneferred  lo  the  right  hand 
page.  Expcrienee  has  convinced  us,  that  spelling  onghl  aiwiys  to  accoiBpany 
reading.  The  scbolac  should  learn  to  spell  the  word  aa  ho  sees  it,  in  the  con- 
nexion In  which  he  will  ever  iflemiiids  see  it.  He  should  be  taught  to  con- 
nect the  form  with  (tie  meaning,  rather  than  to  associate  in  his  mind  long  col- 
unuis  of  words,  which  hare  no  connexion  except  in  sound.' 

Tlie  Nationd  Spelling  Book  aad  Pronouncing  Tutor  ;  contain- 
ing Rudiments  of  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  on  an  improved 
plan,  by  which  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  ia  distinctly  shown  ac- 
cording to  Walker's  Principles  ol'  English  Ortlioepy  ;  with  pro- 
gressive Reading  Lessons,  designed  for  the  use  ofSohoots  in  the 
United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson,  Principal  ofllie  Adams  Gram- 
mar Scliool.  Boston.  Richardson  and  I^rd.  18*^.  12ino. 
pp.  168. 

This  Spelling  Book  Wars  every  mark  of  having  been  compiled  with  strict 
reference  lo  the  actual  punKHox  of  iustruclinn.  Great  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  loMBder  it  tiighly  superior  in  character,  and  worthy  of  becuni  - 
ing  a  nationid  work.  Speaking  compuralively  oflhiabook,  the  autbor  seems 
lo  us  (obavo  been  succeuful  in  ail  thai  be  has  underlakcn.  He  has,  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  Walker,  thoroughly  prepared  (he  pupil  for  the  use  of  Ihe  common 
dicliouary ;  and  by  rigidly  preserving  the  ortht^^phy  of  Johnson,  has  given  a 
decree  ofclawical  character  lo  elementary  iDstrucllon  in  the  English  luuni^e. 

The  notation  adopted  is  that  of  Wallter,  with  one  or  two  valuable  addidoua, 
which  render  the  system  more  compile.  In  anoUler  edition,  however,  we 
shoukl  be  glad  (o«ee  a  (ixthnund  marked  for  the  letter  O— we  mean  that 
which  occurs  in  loie,  don*,  apt,  nothing,  &c. 

The  chief  inipravenienls  rf.ilniGd  hy  Air-  Emerson,  are  tlie  following:  1. 
"That   this  spelling-book  prcciwly  points  onl  liie  pronunciation  of  each  syllable 


in  of  each  syllable 

^  ..  .   ,         _„  ,— a.  That  it  docs 

a  plan  easily  eoiuprohendcd  by  the  lenrner,  iind  wittiDul  encumbering 
each  wont  with  nunicroua  characters  or  figures; — 3.  Tlial  it  contains  more 
matter,  onlhcwme  ntUnherofpngcs,aiHl  in  the  same  liberal  type; — ).  That 
the  Rrrangemenl  is  better  luiled  loUio  progressive  improvcmeat  of  leamon,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  lo  the  exerdses  of  nionitoriiU  teaching.' 

Vduablc.  however,  as  this  book  i»,  wo  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
improved  hy  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  fifths  Franklin  Primer,  m  which 
(be  (pcUlng'leaians  are  CKtruGted  from  the  pieces  ibr  rea4ing. 
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EUROPEAN   U.NIVEnslTIES. 

(The  following  article,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  extracted 
from  Johnston's  work  on  public  education  in  France,  from 
which  was  transcribed  (lie  article  in  our  last  number,  under  (he 
title  of  'Origin  of  Collegea.'  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
univeraily  of  Parig,  some  ofthe  causes  of  leraporary  decline  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  institution,  lead  the  author  to  mention  the 
origia  and  growth  of  similar  literary  eslablishments  in  other 
partfl  of  France,  and  in  other  couniriea  of  Europe.  As  these 
topics  are  in  strict  connexion  with  one  great  object  of  this 
Journal, — that  of  recording  important  facts  relating  lo  educa- 
lioD, — we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  laying  them  before 
our  readera.] 

This  great  and  important  body,  (the  university  of  Paris,) 
the  focus  of  science  and  learning,  to  which  students  crowded 
from  every  part  ofthe  civilized  world,  varied  much  in  the  de- 
gree of  celebrity  it  enjoyed  at  different  epochs  of  its  history. 
During  times  when  the  kingdom  and  capital  were  torn  by 
foreign  wars  and  domestic  broils,  when  the  monarch,  instead 
of  being  able  to  aid  its  progress,  found  occupation  enough  in 
defending  his  own  rights  against  rebellious  subjects,  it  is  very 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  university  must  have  suflercd.  One 
great  cause  ofthe  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed,  was  (he  nature 
of  its  constitution,  which  was  essentially  secular;  the  regular 
orders  which  it  was  forced  to  admit  into  its  body  having  always 
bMn  received  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  benefiti 
accruing  from  this  system  are  evident ;  the  regular  clergy,  tied 
down  Bad  subservient  to  a  particular  body  unconnected  with 
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(lie  univeraily,  liail  two  dilTerent  interests  to  nianage,  which 
must  hava  freqiienily  claBhed  willi  each  other  ;  and  ihe  general 
interest  of  ilie  uuiveraity  being  the  feeblest,  could  not  Tail  to 
give  way  before  the  particular  interest  oftho  religious  class  to 
which  they  belonged,  The  secular  clergy,  on  Ibe  conlrsry, 
free  from  every  tie  but  those  of  religion  and  their  country,  had 
no  object  to  divide  or  distract  their  tiilenlion  from  the  interests 
or  common  good  of  Ihe  institution  to  which  they  were  attached.* 
But  though  foreign  and  domestic  wars  might  have  influenced 
this  prosperous  slate  of  the  university,  a  great  portion  of  its 
misfortunes  arose  from  its  own  body  ;  the  licentious  manners  of 
Ihu  students,  their  conslnnt  brawU  witb  the  citizens,  and  their 
frequent  dissensions  among  themselves,  were  so  raiiny  causes 
of  disturbance,  which  forced  the  government  at  times  to  adopt 
measnres  of  coercion,  (o  put  down  a  spirit  that  was  in  danger 
of  being  carried  so  far  as  to  injure  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  comfort  of.  Ihe  citizens.  The  tirst  quarrel,  that  nearly 
caused  ihn  destruction  of  the  university  and  the  total  dispersion 
of  those  who  attended  il,  was  this  : — Some  students  had  been 
drinking  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ;  healed  with  wine,  ihey 
quarrelled  wilb  their  host ;  words  were  soon  followed  by  blows, 
and  for  the  time  the  students  were  repulsed.  Returning  to 
Paris,  they  strengthened  iheir  numbers,  and  having  armed  them- 
selves, proceeded  once  more  to  the  bouse  of  the  wino-dealer, 
and  slew  or  put  to  flight  the  inmates.  Not  content  with  this 
vengeance,  lh*y  fell  upon  many  of  the  unoffending  neighbours, 
and  maltreated  them  in  such  a  manner  that  some  were  left  for 
dead.  The  city  aulborilios  instantly  repaired  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  pope's  legate,  who  was  then  m  the  capital  ; 
these  two  churchmen  hastened  to  the  queen,  represented  to  her 
the  outrage,  and  entreated  her  not  to  lot  it  go  unpunished. 
Queen  Blanche,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  gave  instant  or- 
ders to  the  city  officers  and  a  troop  of  mercenaries  to  seize 
without  distinction  all  persons  implicated  in  the  disturbance. 
They  hastened  to  put  her  command  into  execuiion,  and  enooun' 
tered  before  the  town  a  crowd  of  students  engaged  in  games  of 
amusement,  and  quite  innocent  of  the  outrage  committed  by 
their  comrades.  Without  taking  time  to  consider  whether  they 
were  the  guilty  persons,  the  adherents  of  the  queen  airaeked 
them,  wounded  many  of  their  number,  and  killed  two  priests, 
the  one  a  Fleming,  the  other  a  Norman.  No  sooner  was  the 
miKhief  known,  than  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the  i 
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ford  and  Cambridge  had  its  rise  in  this  partial  degradation  and 
dispersion  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

At  the  commencenient  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  before 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  Ihe  university  was  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  ;  the  number  of  students  that  crowded  to  it 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe  was  quite  unexampled  ;  to  give  any 
precise  idea  of  what  the  number  might  have  been  at  its  greatest 
height  is  almost  impossible,  from  the  confusion  and  exaggera- 
tion prevailing  in  ditferent  works  upon  the  subject  ;  but  that  it 
was  very  considerable  we  may  infer  from  the  bustle  in  the  city 
by  the  presence  of  the  sludcuts,  and  the  subsequent  compara- 
tive stale  of  desertion  in  n  ' 
they  (luitted  it,  although  i 
thors  who  would  make  thi 
or  thirty  thousand.* 

But  after  the  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche,  the  Parisian 
I  longer  ocei)|)ied  the  same  rank.  Other  schools  sprung 
raged  by  its  desertion,  and  promoted  by  those  with 
whom  it  was  an  object  to  prevent  science  from  falling  into 
oblivion.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  existed  but  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  teachers  that  had  given  them  a  temporary  celebrity 
died,  fell  back  into  obscurity  ;  but  some  of  them  did  reach  a 
pitch  of  renown,  and  had  received  privileges,  that  enabled  them 
to  become  rivals,  aud  no  coutcmptible  rivals,  to  the  parent 
school.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  founded  the  famous  universities  of  Toulouse,  Salamanco, 
Fadua,  Montpelicr,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Alarmed  at  Ihe 
increase  and  progress  of  other  schools,  the  university  of  Paris 
used  its  utmost  influence  with  the  kings  of  Franco  and  the 
pope,  to  put  a  check  to  their  extension  in  France,  under  the 
plea  of  their  interfering  with  its  privileges  ;  these  requests,  how- 
ever, were  not  much  attended  to,  and  universities  continued  to 
be  founded  both  in  France  and  eleeu'liere,  according  to  the  par- 
tialities or  copricfS  of  temporal  sovereigns,  and  of  the  head  of 
the  church.  During  the  fourteenth  and  til\ccnth  centuries,  the 
number  of  universities  founded  in  Kutope  is  quite  incredible. 


school  n 
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nK»l  likely  to  be  near  the  tnllh.— Volgt.  p.  82.    Meiucn,  1.  S2(i. 
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1338 

•                 • 

.    1346 

1348 

•                • 

.    1361 

1365 

•                • 

.    1887 

1392 

•                • 

.    1409 

1410 

St  Andrews, 

.    1411 

Glasgow, 
Greifswald, 

1454 

.     1456 

Freyberg, 
Sara^ossa, 
Tubingen, 
Aberdeen,    . 

1457 
.    1474 

1477 
.    1477 

Copenhagen,  . 
Alcala, 

1479 
.    1499 

The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  foundation  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  : — 


Pisa, 

ValladoBd, 

Pra^e, 

Favia, 

yienna, 

Heidelberg, 

Erfurt,    . 

Leipsic, 

Valentia, 


The  very  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  of  France  favoured 
much  the  prosperity  of  these  new  establishments.  A  series  of 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  kept  up  a  constant  state  of  efierves- 
cence  in  the  minds  of  the  Parisians  ;  and  the  government,  occu- 
pied in  consolidating  its  own  precarious  power,  and  in  annoying 
its  enemies,  was  in-  no  condition  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
progress  of  learning,  or  the  literary  instruction  of  its  suhjects  : 
but,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  university  of 
Paris,  by  means  principally  of  its  numerous  colleges,  many  of 
which  were  excellently  conducted,  though  it  lost  a  great  pro- 
portion of  its  students,  kept  up  a  degree  of  respectability  and 
celebrity  that  gave  it  a  great  and  preponderating  influence  over 
the  affairs  of  £urope. 


POPULAR  A.ND    LIBERAL    EDUCATION    COMBINED. 


[In  the  following  sentiments  on  a  liberal  course  of  popular 
education,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  tind  much  to  approve  as 
sound  in  theory  and  useful  in  application.  We  regret  the  im- 
poflBibility  of  transcribing  the  whole  pamphlet  from  which  our 
present  article  is  taken,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those  of  our  readers  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall^  It  is  entitled  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County 
High  School  on  Temple  Hill,  Geneseo,  (New  York.)  We  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  institution  from  which  this  publication 
is  issued,  seems  fully  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  enlight- 
ened individuals  to  whose  exertions  it  owes  its  existence,  and 
the  hopes  of  those  on  whose  efforts  in  instruction  its  character 
is  dependent. 
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Tho  plan  of  this  aemiaary,  nod  the  daily  routine  of  its  exer- 
ahall  present  at  oiif  first  opportunity.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  brief  notice  of  tiie  school  may  bo  found  by  reverting  to 
page  700  of  volume  11.] 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  adapting  Hie  course  of  ahtdy 
to  the  siltuUion  the  pupil  it  dtngited  to  Jill.  The  idea  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  doctrine  ia  certainly  correct.  Whatever 
be  the  place  an  individual  occupies  in  life,  he  should  doubtless  be 
prepared  to  discharge  its  duties  by  the  culture  of  bis  early  years. 
But  when  the  theory  ia  carried  out  into  the  practical  details, 
like  all  other  speculations,  it  leads  to  many  erroneous  conclu- 
i  extension  and  application  the  process  of  nature 
When  you  say  your  son  is  destined  to  any 
particular  occupation  or  station  in  society,  it  may  be  inquired. 
By  whom  ?  Shall  parents  decree  their  offspring  to  this  or  that 
post  in  life  ?  Can  parents  or  any  other  human  beings  point  out 
the  bounding  line,  and  say  to  gcniuji  ond  industry,  '  thus  far 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ? '  Must  ibe  want  of  fortune 
of  necessity  preclude  a  lofty  intellect  from  reaching  the  object 
of  its  aspirations  }  Does  poverty,  in  our  country,  condemn  its 
1  to  inevitable  obscurity  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions 
we  might  triumphantly  refer  to  those  great  names  who  have 
I  to  honour,  wealth,  and  rank,  from  the  bumbleEl  origin  ; 
who  have,  in  spite  of  poverty,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  strug- 
gled in  their  upward  career,  and  attained  a  proud  preeminence 
in  their  country,  and  in  the  world.  Shall  tho  mind,  then,  be 
made  to  bend  itself  to  some  fancied  condition,  which  fate  has 
decreed?  Or  shall  not,  rather,  the  powers  of  intellect  be  left  to 
work  out  their  own  good  fortune  7  This  wo  think  the  best  and 
happiest  course  ;  and  it  is  the  opposite  to  this  which  we  com- 
plain of,  as  a  perversion  of  tbc  natural  order  of  tilings.  In 
America,  wo  acknowledge  no  artificial  distinctions  of  society. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  that  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
that  brings  to  a  level  the  whole  community,  except  so  far  as 
virtue  nnd  intelligence  are  concerned.  We  acknowledge  no 
aristocracy  but  the  natural  aristocracy  of  worth  and  talents. 
Let  worth  and  Inleois,  then,  be  brought  to  light.  Let  them 
receive  all  the  advantages  that  learning  and  culture  can  confer  ; 
and  then  let  them  be  raised  to  the  high  places  nf  society,  what- 
ever he  the  condition,  as  it  respects  the  gills  of  fortune,  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  There  sbouM  bo  no  catlct  in  the  consti- 
luiioD  of  an  American  community.    The  child  should  not  be 
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compelled  to  follow  his  father's  footsteps,  unleaa  his  talents  and 
diapositioa  lead  him  into  thbm.  So  far  as  we  act  in  accordance 
with  this  principle,  our  practice  will  harmonize  with  the  [heory 
of  our  free  inetitutiona.  From  these  remarks  we  would  deduce 
an  argument  in  favour  of  a  course  of  general  study,  for  all  young 
men,  whether  rich  or  poor.  We  entertain  no  fears  of  untitling 
a  youth  for  his  station  by  imparting  to  hia  mind  the  polish  of 
literary  culture  to  any  degree.  Knowledge  never  assumes  the 
form  of  a  destroying  demon,  even  when  clothed  in  the  habili- 
ments of  poverty.  No  state  or  condition  can  be  imagined 
whereia  a  man  would  not  be  all  the  better  for  a  well  trained 
intellect.  Call  out  the  mental  energies,  and  develope  them  to 
full  perfection,  by  amj  process  of  discipline  ;  and  you  give  the 
best  preparation  for  active  duty  an  intelligent  being  can  possibly 
receive.  We  approve,  therefore,  of  chaining  the  mind  down  to 
DO  narrow  course ;  we  wish  it  to  have  ample  room  for  the 
unfolding  of  ita  mighty  powers. 

No  man  of  reflection  will  ever  doubt  the  utihty  of  an 
'  acquaintance  with  the  eracl  and  physical  sciences.  To  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  former,  requires  the  pure  exercise  of  reason, 
tbe  noblest  power  of  man.  Its  conclusions  are  irresistibly  cer- 
tain ;  a  quality  which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  brnnchca 
of  hnman  knowledge.  Its  reasonings  lead  to  truths  which  are 
in  their  naliire  eternal  ;  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
attained,  are  the  most  satisfactory  elforts  of  (he  human  intellect. 
Who  shall  then  pretend  to  say  that  such  pursuits  should  not  be 
laid  open  to  all  ?  Who  will  believe  that  atlempls  at  perfection 
in  mere  mechanical  exertion,  deserve  a  higher  place  in  the 
education  of  a  rational  being  ?  Who  will  assert  that  the  inter- 
ests of  society  will  be  more  happily  promoted  by  making  the 
exertions  of  pure  intellect  on  object  of  less  importance  than  the 
mere  efibrts  of  ingenuity  ?  To  write  an  elegant  and  rapid  hand 
ifl  certainly  a  desirable  and  useful  accomplishment.  But  who 
will  compare  its  value  to  the  noble  gill  of  sound  and  forcible 
reasoning  ?  The  physical  sciences  have  received  important 
improrements  by  the  application  of  mathematical  aids.  Yet,  in 
tbemselvea  considered,  how  interesting  ere  the  objects  they 
present  to  oar  minds  !  To  trace  by  the  process  of  induction  the 
laws  that  govern  the  universe,  to  arrive  by  reasoning  from  the 
simplesi  facts  at  the  moat  important  and  comprehensive  conclu- 
siona,  to  discover  the  qualities  of  matter  by  a  keen  aoalysiH,  to 
delect  the  chain  of  causes  and  efiect,  by  observing  combinations 
elcMMlj  and  accurately,  open  to  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  a 
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field  as  extensive,  as  briUiont,  as  full  of  glory,  as  can  well  be 
iinagincd.  Such  studies,  then,  in  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
education,  will  receive  no  Illlle  Btlentioa.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  pupil  be  rich  or  poor,  of  high  or  lo\v  degree,  he  has  ati 
unanswerable  claim  to  be  iuitiuted  into  the  wonders  of  the 


The  study  of  tho  modem  tanguages,  ia  of  daily  increasing 
importance.  Our  growing  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
mahcH  it  a  desirnble  object  to  know  their  languages.  The 
French,  a  language  celebrated  for  its  iidaptatioD  to  the  purposes 
of  social  life,  and  more  generally  understood  than  any  other, 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  erery  well  informed  merchant.  It  is  not 
asserted  thnl  a  merchant  cannot  justly  and  skilfully  discharge 
the  duties  that  di^volvc  upon  him,  without  it.  This  would  be  to 
impeach  the  mercantile  cbnracler  of  many  of  our  most  valuable 
men.  But  it  is  asserted  that  the  convenience  of  such  a  knowl- 
edge Ds  would  ensure  on  easy  comprehension  of  commou 
writers,  and  the  ordinary  language  of  business  correspondence, 
compared  with  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  its  attainment, 
has  the  weight  of  a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour.  Our  re- 
publican neighbours  in  the  souih  have  already  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  study  of  t^panish. 
The  mere  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  is  enough  lo  con- 
vince us  that  a  knowledge  of  ibis  languMgo  would  be  highly 
uneful  to  every  man  of  enterprise.  The  ItuUau  possesses  such 
boundless  treasures  of  literature,  that  we  cannot  help  advocating 
the  study  of  this  tongue,  even  for  men  who  arc  destined  to  active 
life.  In  a  view  of  tho  objects  of  living  that  comprebeods  pecu- 
niary gain  and  physical  comfort  alone,  tho  arguments  that  may 
be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  clegnnt  pursuit,  we  are 
awaro,  will  find  no  place.  But  we  know  from  the  examples  of 
great  and  illustrious  men,  that  the  most  obsorbing  avocations  of 
business  are  not  incompaliblo  with  an  extensive  cultivation  of 
elegant  literature.  It  is  tho  doctrine  of  a.  sound  philosophy  that 
the  length  of  life  is  not  to  ho  estimated  by  the  number  of  days 
and  months  and  years  that  have  expired,  but  by  tho  succession 
of  thoughts  that  have  occupied  the  tnind.  Ono  roan,  therefore, 
may  live  more  in  ten  years,  tbnn  another  in  three  score  and  ten. 
And  do  not  the  most  crowded  employments  leave  some  leisure 
hours,  in  which  a  man  may  free  himself  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  business,  and  yield  his  mind  to  the  pursuits  of  agreea* 
ble  letters?  We  would  not  look  upon  wealth  as  the  sole  or 
most  important  means  of  securing  happiness  ;  for  this  convictioa 
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woaM  be  in  the  face  of  daily  testimony.  In  estimating,  there- 
foroy  the  atilRy,  the  plainy  prcusticcU  utility  of  a  branch  of  study, 
we  must  not  guide  ourselves  by  a  calculation  of  percentage. 
£very  source  of  pure  and  rational  pleasure  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  an  intelligent  being.  Besides  the  importance  of 
kmguages  in  a  business  view  of  the  subject,  these  reflections 
offer  themselves  in  support  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  any 
hogaage  adorned  with  an  interesting  and  valuable  literature,  as 
a  source  of  improvement  and  innocent  pleasure. 

ClAmea/  karmngy  as  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
literatore  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  has  of  late 
years  occupied  the  attention  in  no  small  degree,  of  writers  and 
thinkers  on  the  subject  of  education.  We  regret  the  spirit  with 
which  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  assailed.  We  cannot 
impugn  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  late  attacks  on  clas- 
sical studies;  for  on  a  subject  of  literary  and  philosophical 
discussion,  the  supposition  that  improper  motives  exist,  involves 
a  practical  absurdity.  But  we  fear,  lest  this  ^  spirit  of  reform ' 
in  its  zeal  to  destroy  the  tares,  will  root  up  the  wheat  also. 
The  question  has  been  entered  into  with  all  the  warmth  of 
political  asperity.  While  the  one  party  has  greatly  exaggerated 
the  value  of  ancient  literature,  the  other  has  denounced  it  in 
terms  which  calm  truth  and  rational  philosophy  can  never 
sanction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  rank  assigned 
to  the  ancient  masters  in  the  earliest  universities  of  Europe,  has 
led  to  an  unreasonable  estimation  of  their  merits  throughout  the 
literary  world.  We  would  not  force  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  upon  all,  for  -compulsion  never  made  a  fine  classical 
scholar.  But  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  literary 
radicals^  who  would  banish  from  our  halls  of  learning  and  con- 
sign to  everlasting  oblivion,  the  splendid  monuments  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  genius.  And  though  it  is  in  our  opinion,  very  far 
from  being  true  that  ancient  literature  is  superior  to  that  of 
modern  ages ;  though  the  inconceivable  advances  which  the 
human  mind  has  made  in  every  species  of  knowledge  since  the 
brightest  days  of  the  ancient  world,  have  given  to  its  efforts  and 
labours  an  energy  and  diffusive  utility  that  then  were  never 
dreamed  of;  yet  would  we  go  to  the  literary  stores  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  learn  the  character  and  feelings  of  a  remote  age  ; 
to  trace  the  effects  of  different  -ethics  and  difierent  religions  on 
the  human  mind ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  intellect,  from  the 
first  dawning  of  civilization,  to  the  highest  splendor  which  the 
unaided  powers  of  man  can  attain  ;  and  finally,  to  learn  the 
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instructive  lesson,  that  the  brightest  intellect,  unaided  by  rcvela- 
lion,  must  grope  in  comparative  darkness.  Oa  such  grounds 
we  rest  the  defence  of  classical  learning.  In  this  point  of  view, 
wc  consider  it  stamped  with  on  interest  which  time  can  never 
obliterate. 

The  improvement  of  life  means  much  more  than  is  generally 
convej'ed  to  Ibe  mind  by  such  an  expression.  It  means  the 
use  which  an  honest  man  devotes  it  to,  of  accomplishing  some 
great  and  good  purpose.  When  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
the  energies  of  the  iolcllect  are  warmly  engaged  in  forwarding 
the  best  interests  of  humanity,  not  a  moment  passes  without 
leaving  its  memorial  behind  :  not  a  moment  is  surrendered  to 
that  foe  of  human  happiness,  the  ennui  of  indolence.  Each 
hour  is  sacredly  employed  in  deeds  of  goodness,  or  the  improve' 
tnont  of  the  mind.  The  language  of  reason,  then,  reads  to  us 
a  solemn  lesson  on  ihe  importance  of  training  the  youthful  mind 
to  such  invaluable  habits.  Let  Ihe  most  glowing  pages  of  learn- 
ing be  thrown  open  for  the  study  of  the  young  ;  let  the  beauties 
of  literature  be  spread  before  their  eager  imagination,  and  free 
access  given  to  its  most  exquisite  enjoyments ;  let  their  best 
feelings  be  enlisted  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  inleileclual 
culture  ;  point  out  the  superiority  of  happiness  consisting  in 
virtue  and  learning,  to  the  degrading  allurements  of  vice  ; 
awaken  and  stimulate  the  natural  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
describe  the  most  abundant  sources  of  pure,  refuted,  and  exalted 
pleasure  ;  let  habits  of  study  be  formed  that  shall  last  through 
life  ;  let  a  fondness  for  books  be  acquired,  that  shall  make  them 
pleasant  companions  in  solitude,  a  solace  in  adversity,  and  an 
ornament  in  prosperity  ;  and  then  a  great  work  will  be  accom- 
plished towards  the  elevation  of  the  public  mind,  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  feeling,  and  the  puritication  of  individual  and 
national  character. 


PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTION    IN   OfiOORjlI>HT   ANIt   ASTRONOHT. 


Same  account  of  the  Elemattary  Observatory  erected  tU  ihe  C'trtnn- 
futli  Fetaaie  Acadtmy. 


[For  the  following  interesting  and  highly  valuable  article  wo 
are  indebted  to  Mi  Locke,  of  the  institution  mentioned  above. 
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The  appuatUB  here  described  differs  eaaeutialiy  from  tbe  con- 
trirances  lumalt^  employed  to  illustrate  the  ecieace  of  astrono- 
my i  man]'  of  which,  though  preteading  to  display  the  whole 
visible  hemisphere,  are  so  dimiDutive  that  they  have  often  very 
little  effect  but  to  render  narrow  and  mechanical  the  early  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind  r^arding  this  nobleat  of  studies.  Mr 
Locke,  does  not  profeas  to  fetch  the  whole  e.ipanse  of  heaven 
into  the  compaas  of  a  few  inches,  or  make  a  parade  of  his 
mechanism  as  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  astronomy.  His  ingenious  but  modeat  invention  is 
meant  only  to  give  definite  ideas  of  elementary  terms  and  aimple 
phenomena.  It  occupies  the  true  ground  of  a  practical  expedient 
in  teaching,  and  while  it  renders  its  aubject  more  familiar  to  the 
mind  of  (he  pupil)  leaves  free  scope  for  his  future  advance- 
ment.] 

GeographjT  is  deservedly  made  an  object  of  considerable  at- 
tention in  many  of  our  common  schoola,  and  in  all  academies 
of  a  higher  order.  The  present  state  of  the  science  renders  it 
necessary  that  every  student  should  have  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  astrvTKfmy,  to  comprehend  its  principles.  The  problems 
of  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  months,  years,  seasons,  cli- 
mates, &c.  can  never  be  solved  in  the  pupil's  mind,  without 
that  knowledge  which  ia  atTorded  by  astronomy.  Hence  a  con- 
cise system  of  astronomy  is  oilen  given  as  an  introduction  to  a 
geographical  treatise  ;  and  hence  teachers  very  judiciously  at- 
tempt to  impart  to  their  pupils  some  idea  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  previous  to  a  course  of  study  in  geography.  But,  for 
want  of  proper  means,  they  often  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  first  step  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  to  give  an  idCa  of  the  simple  phenomena  of  the  heav- 
ens, without  any  theory  of  the  real  causes  of  those  phenomena. 
For  this  purpose,  the  pupil  should  be  induced  to  make  observa- 
tions and  actually  to  see  that  the  stars  move,  that  (hey  come  to 
any  particular  point  in  the  heavena,  about  four  minutes  earlier 
every  successive  night,  that  the  sun  does  not  croaa  the  meridian 
in  tbe  same  place  every  day,  but  is  getting  higher  and  higher, 
or  lower  and  lower,  Slc.  Etc.  After  the  learner  has  formed  clear 
and  strong  conceptions  of  such  simple  phenomena  generally,  be 
should  be  taught  the  real  motions  which  produce  them.  This, 
we  see,  has  been  the  natural  progress  of  the  science  of  astrono- 
my. The  shepherd  astronomers  of  the  east,  as  they  encamped 
in  the  open  air,  under  a  sky  always  clear,  could  not  but  see  and 
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admire  the  'rolling  sphere.'  They  became  ramiliRr  wilh  the 
minutiie  oflhe  appareDl  or  angular  motions.  Ab  no  culeDdar 
or  predicted  calculations  of  time  were  used,  the  larger  periods 
were  mi'aaured  by  astronomical  movements,  aacerlained  by  im- 
mediate observoiion.  The  beginning  of  a  new  month  waa 
known  by  the  liral  appearance  oflhe  new  moon,  The  lime  of 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  among  the  Jews,  was  ascertained  by 
persons  placed  on  the  hills  of  Paksline  about  Jerusalem,  who 
watched  the  disappearance  ofthc  old  moon  and  the  appearance 
of  the  new,  and  made  report  to  the  high  priest.  Thus,  the 
common  business  and  religious  rites  of  the  ancients  compelled 
them  to  make  constant  and  accurate  ohscrvaliona.  The  moderns 
have  from  these  obaervaiions  deduced  the  real  motions  which 
cause  all  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  heavens,  aud  are 
enabled  to  predict  their  times  and  periods. 

The  simple  phenomena  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  which  the  earth  or  rather  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
taken  as  the  relative  centre,  la  the  astronomy  of  our  seoscB. 

The  impression  that  the  sun  riaca  and  scis  strikes  the  senses 
and  imogination  of  every  person,  how  well  soever  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  solar  system.  It  was  the  astronomy 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  astronomy  of  the  Bible.  It  is  still, 
and  always  will  be  the  astronomy  of  the  unlearned,  as  well  au 
oflhe  navigator  and  geographer.  But  to  come  more  immedi- 
aloly  to  our  subject, — I  have  always  instructed  my  geographi- 
cal classes  more  or  less  in  astronomy,  and  have  used  as  auxiliary 
instruments  a  pair  of  globes  and  an  inclinable  orrery.*  But 
after  enabling  my  pupils  to  perform  the  common  problems  on 
the  globes  and  orrery,  I  have  often  had  the  morlificatinn  to  find 
them  at  a  loss  to  apply  their  knonlcdgc  to  ihe  heavenly  bodies. 
I  was  made  to  perceive  that  a  knowledge  oflhe  globes  and  or- 
rery was  one  thing,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  an- 
other. To  obviate  this  difficulty  by  bringing  my  pupils  to  a 
atudy  of  the  '  original,'  I  constructed  what  [  call  an  Elemcolary 
Observatory,  which  is  described  as  follows. 


*  This  orrery  WW  invented  by  myself,  anil  rnarte  by  A.  Wiilard,  Boston, 
and  can  be  ioclined  and  sdjisitcd  lo  any  IsUluile  ra  a*  lo  have  all  the  pliuiels 
of  Itie  inib-umenl,  al  any  hour  oflhe  day  and  any  sca.«on  of  Ihe  year,  corrcs- 
pond  to  llie  plaaels  in  nature  which  Ihcy  rcprcicnt.  Thus,  at  noon  Ihe  body 
represcaUag  the  sun  In  Ihe  orrery  will  he  teca  south  of  ihHt  rvprewming  Iho 
CHrlh,  and  al  il-4  true  allitude  above  (he  liDrixon.  It  can  be  so  adjusled  »i  to 
show  either  Ihe  real  or  apparent  molionn,  and  bow  the  fortnec  cauwa  IIm 
III  Mr. 
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De^eripiiotL — ^This  instrument  is  in  short  the  superior  half  of  a 
large  armillary  sphere,  placed  stationary  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  abo?e  a  circular  platform,  with  all  of  its  circles  placed  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  circles  of  the  heavens  which  they  represent. 
It  roust  be  so  large  that  the  observers  can  be  accommodated  in- 
side of  it ;  .say  from  ^ve  to  twenty  feet  diameter.  The  observer 
sits  with  his  eye  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  where  he  sees  the 
planetary  bodies  passing  in  their  ordinary  course,  over  the  va- 
rious circles,  all  of  which  are  graduated  on  the  inside  for  the 
parp6se.  The  sight-hole  at  the  centre  is  in  a  piece  which  turns 
on  a  universal  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  any  point 
of  the  hemisphere. 

My  own  observatory  is  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  my  academy  building,  like  a  cupola.  But  any  open 
situation  as  a  garden  would  be  suitable.  I  am  inclined  to  re* 
commend  a  diameter  of  about  four  or  five  feet  instead  of  twenty, 
because  the  observer  can  reach  the  graduated  circles  of  one  of 
the  former  size,  and  point  out  the  degree  of  any  phenomenon 
while  his  eye  remained  at  the  centre.  It  is  also  more  easily 
coDstmcted. 

Constrwlion. — ^Build-a  circular  platform  as  large  as  the  in- 
tended horizontal  circle,  and  erect  about  eight  posts  at  the  cir- 
cumference, four  or  five  feet  high.  On  the  tops  of  these  posts 
place  the  horizontal  circle  which,  as  well  as  the  other  principal 
circles,  should  be  made  of  felloes  or  arcs  of  wood,  about  thirty 
degrees  each,  screwed  together  double,  so  as  to  '  break  joints.' 
Each  single  arc  should  be  about  three  inches  deep  and  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  make  the  circle  three  inches 
deep  and  one  and  a  half  thick.  The  horizon  being  graduated 
and  levelled,  erect  a  semicircle  upon  it  vertically,  as  nearly  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  as  possible,  and  of  course  standing  on 
the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon  ;  this  will  represent 
(he  iwehe  o^clock  meridian.  Place  a  second  semicircle  with  its 
ends  on  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  and  incline  it 
so  much  from  the  zenith,  south,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
where  let  it  interlock  with  the  mendian  semicircle.  This  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Let  a  third  semicircle  pass  from 
east  to  west  interlocking  with  the  meridian  at  the  pole  or  so 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  the  latitude  of  the  place ; 
this  will  represent  the  six  o^clock  meridian.  Half  way  from  east 
to  the  twelve  6*clock  meridian  let  another  circular  arc  interlock 
with  the  equator ;  this  will  represent  the  nine  o^clock  meridian. 
Half  way  between  the  twelve  o'clock  meridian  and  the  west 
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point  oftlie  horizon,  let  onotber  circular  arc  inleriock  with  the 
equator  ;  this  will  tepreBeal  the  thrte  o'cUxk  mtridian.  To  these 
m»y  be  applied  ihe  smiiJler  circles,  viz.  (he  tropici  aod  tbe 
fotar  circU,  which  may  be  made  lighter.  The  intermediale  me- 
ridioiM  may  lie  made  of  thin  strips  beat  over  the  other  circles, 
which  Bcrve  as  a  frame  to  support  them.  Observe  to  construct 
the  whole  so  ibBt  the  face-side  of  every  circle  shall  be  in  Ihe 
truo  place  of  that  circle  io  the  sphere.  This  faco-sidc  should 
be  Ihe  eastern  side  of  each  meridian,  and  the  upper  sides  of  the 
equator  and  borizoo.     After  the  whole  is  erected,  it  should  be 

Ijuated  by  Ihe  passage  of  the  polar  star  over  the  six  o'clock 

■diau,  which  should  be  at  ooe  and  three  filUtB  degrees  from 

pole  on  each  side.     If  it  be  correctly  adjusted  to  the  loU- 

tho  somo  star  will  cross  the  twelve  o'clock  meridian  at 

lA  Mine  dislanco  above  and  below  the  pole.  The  machinery 
at  the  ccntro  which  supports  Ihu  sight-hole  requires  particular 
description.  It  consists  of  nn  iron  axis  about  one  foot  long  and 
tbraa  rourths  uf  an  inch  diameter,  tunied  in  a  lathe  cylindrically 
at  each  end  to  run  in  boxes,  an  oval  fork  screwed  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  a  croiM  piuou  belwuun  the  ends  of  the  fork.  Tlio  oval  fork 
ia  about  oi((ht  by  leu  inches  (large  enough  to  put  one's  head 
through,)  mado  of  flat  iron,  bont  like  the  capital  letter  U.  At 
the  middle  of  tho  bond  it  is  fastened  to  tbe  iron  area,  and  the 
Upper  nnds  ara  drawn  withiu  three  inches  of  each  other.  Be- 
Iwocn  tbusu  ends  is  (ho  cross  piece,  having  the  sight-hole  in  tbe 
middlo,  DDd  turning  on  pivots,  which  pass  through  the  ends  of 
lh«  forks.  This  nxis  is  supported  on  frame  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bo  in  llie  axis  of  the  sphere  south  of,  or  below 
Ihe  centre,  with  tho  sighl-holo  in  the  cross  piece  precisely  at  tho 
eentTP,  and  adjusted  in  such  u  manner  that  the  sight-hole  will  not 
bo  movud  from  its  point  by  turning  either  the  axia  or  the  cross 

fileco.      It  will  bo  scnn  that,  by  these  two  motions,  the  sigbt- 
lolo  can  ho  presenlod  to  any  point.     The  post  supporting  this 
abort  axis  should  stnnd  about  ten  inches  south  of  the  centre  of 
lalform,  loaviUK  the  coutro  clear  for  7.cnith  observations. 
Tttlrial  filubt  of  nine  inches,  should  bo  fuied  to  an  axis  pre- 
f  like  that  to  which  tho  fork  is  fastened.     And  when  used 
Jd  be  snbiilituted  in  Ihe  same  place.     This  globe,  by  means 
u  illuminated  and  shaded  aide,  wheit  tho  sun  ia  shining  will 
mibit  nil  of  the  phunomcna  of  tho  seasons,  and  of  day  and 
■Uglit.     Some  knowlcd|;e  of  spherics  is  necessary  in  the  con- 
.ilruciiou  of  sudi  an  observatory  ;  for  tho  circles  of  c 
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globes  ue  too  imperfect  to  be  tahen  as  models.  The  lengths 
of  the  various  parts  must  therefore  be  obtained  by  calculation. 

Vta. — It  is  not  expected  that  a  wooden  observatory  can  be 
BO  constructed  as  to  answer  the  higher  and  more  accurate  pur- 
poses of  astronomy.  But  as  it  can  be  easily  made  to  come 
within  the  one  eighth  of  a  degree  of  accuracy,  it  will  answer 
perfectly  to  demonstrate  the  eletiunta  of  aslronomy  to  a  beginner  ; 
hence  we  have  called  it  the  '  EleToenlary  Observatory.'  To  a 
beginner  it  has  this  advantage  over  more  accurate  instruments, 
that  it  is  the  most  simple  contrivance  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  a,t  the  cen- 
tre of  this  sphere  he  can,  hy  means  of  the  graduated  circles, 
measure  all  of  the  angular  distances  and  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  The  sun  will  be  seen  to  come  lo  the  face-side  of 
each  meridian  every  hour  ;  the  moon  will  occupy  more  than  an 
hour  in  passing  through  the  same  space.  The  stars  of  Orion's 
belt  will  be  seen  to  pass  all  round  behind  the  equator,  and  the 
'  seven  stars,*  behind  the  tropic  of  cancer.  The  declination  of 
the  sun  or  any  other  body  will  be  seen  every  time  it  crosses  a 
meridian,  lie  polar  star  will  be  seen  to  describe  a  circle 
three  and  ooe  fiAh  degrees  diameter  about  the  pole  as  a  cen- 
tre, Slc.  &c. 

Theae  are  some  of  the  observations  which  a  tyro  is  enabled 
by  the  assiatance  of  a  good  watch  or  clock  to  make  ;  but  as  the 
heavens,  by  rolling  over  this  sphere,  perform  almost  every 
problem  of  celestial  astronomy,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  particu- 
larize. 

The  Elementary  Observatory  is  also  of  important  use  in 
teaching  spherics.  All  of  the  analogies  of  the  sines,  cosines, 
tangents.  Sic.  which  ordinarily  are  imagined  inside  of  a  com- 
mon globe,  may  here  be  exhibited  in  fact  by  means  of  lines  of 
twine  stretched  inside  of  the  sphere  in  their  proper  situations. 

I  have  communicated  this  account  with  the  hope  that  so  sim- 
ple a  contrivance  might  be  erected  at  Gome  of  the  permanent 
schools.  Nor  would  it  be  a  useless  appendage  to  our  colleges. 
A  few  ingenious  young  men  might  erect  one  themselves  at  any 
■ctdemy  or  school.  ,  To  calculate  its  various  parts  would  afibrd 
them  a  good  exercise  in  spherics. 
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OP   FOFULAR  INBTRUCTIOX. 

Primary  Sckaolt. 


[The  splendid  provision  for  scientific  instruction  at  the  Royal 
Cullego  of  France,  menlioned  in  a  note  on  page  193  of  our  last 
number,  forms  a  alnking  contrast  to  the  dcHtituIe  condition  of 
some  places,  iu  regard  to  primary  and  common  schools,  as  indi- 
coled  in  the  follnwing  circular.  For  several  reasons  we  havo 
preferred  tranelating  this  paper  at  length,  with  tho  exception  of  a 
few  unimportant  restrictions  relative  to  contributions  towards  the 
fiiiid  rei|uired  for  the  school.  An  nbslract  would,  we  thought,  be 
less  satisfactory,  whether  as  regards  an  accurate  represent ut ion 
of  the  actual  stale  of  common  education  in  France,  or  the 
extensive  and  philanthropic  cITorlB  of  the  Society  for  Elcmenlary 
Instruction,  which  is  labouring  wiih  great  zeal  and  perseverance 
to  make  up  fur  that  great  national  want,  the  absence  of  a  regular 
public  provision  for  the  general  diHsemination  of  instruction. 
The  document  here  presented  is  certainly  a  cheering  evidence 
that  the  great  cause  of  popular  improvement  is  not  altogether 
neglected  in  France  ;  but  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  melan- 
choly proof,  that  the  great  privilege  of  even  an  ordinary  education 
is  yet  inaccessible  to  large  portions  of  society,  in  countries  justly 
celebrated  for  high  advancement  in  science  and  literature,  and 
for  munificent  establishments  of  learning. 

The  following  article  la  translated  from  the  September  number 
of  the  French  Journal  of  Education,  the  latest  received,  and  for 
the  transmission  of  which,  together  with  the  other  numbers  of 
(he  year,  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  kiodneea  of  Professor 
Goodrich  of  Yale  College.] 

Several  benevolent  persons  have  formed  a  project  for  re- 
establishing a  large  school  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Snocerre.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  they  have  puhlixhed 
the  following  prospectus.  We  republish  it  here,  because  it 
appears  to  us  of  a  nature  (o  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of 
popular  instruction  in  other  places. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  city  of  Sancerre  possessed  a  primary 
school  regulated  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  This 
interesting  establishment,  whose  good  cITects  must  have  been 
felt,  failed  from  causes  analogous  to  those  which,  to  the  great 
detrimont  of  tho  poorer  classes,  brought  destruction   upoQ  a 
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multitude  of  schools  of  the  same  kind.*  Some  benevolent  per- 
sons both  of  the  city  and  the  environs,  whose  organs  we  here 
venture  to  be,  have  conceived  a  project  of  reviving  this  school, 
upon  wider  and  more  secure  foundations. 

How  18  it  possible  we  should  not  be  struck  with  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  city  of  Sancerre,  owing  to  the  almost  absolute 
want  of  instruction  which  prevails  ?  Its  population  and  that  of 
the  whole  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  the  advantages  procured  by 
commerce  and  industry,  are  mostly  composed  of  vinedressers, 
whom  toilsome  labour  hardly  rescues  from  misery.  Their 
children,  and  even  those  of  many  inhabitants  in  easier  circum- 
stances, remain  plunged  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance, 
which  stifles  every  germ  of  prosperity  and  moral  amelioration. 
While  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  smallest 
villages  have  a  good  school,  there  are  in  the  centre  of  France 
cities  and  places  of  importance  utterly  destitute  of  them. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  strongly  accuse  the  inefficiency 
of  all  those  whom  their  rank  enables  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good,  if  the  laudable  intentions  by  which  most  of  them  are  ani- 
mated, were  not  manifested  in  more  than  one  circumstance.  It 
b  for  want  of  union  that  good  does  not  operate,  in  a  country 
which  contains  all  its  elements.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
primary  school  in  Sancerre,  would  be  of  high  importance  :  it 
would  serve  for  a  model  and  seminary  to  all  those  which  the  zeal 
of  communities  and  of  private  individuals,  hereafter  awakened 
upon  this  great  object  of  public  utility,  would  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  neighbourhood.  What  may  not  be  done  by  the  union  of 
all  good  people,  directed  towards  so  generous  an  end !  We 
have  a  noble  example  in  the  services  rendered  for  twelve  years 
back,  by  the  society  formed  at  Paris  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  that  society,  which  has  been  honoured 
by  having  for  its  President  the  noble  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauld. 
It  has  founded  numerous  schools,  in  which  thousands  of  children 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  ;  and  it  has  preserved  the  precious 
deposit  of  that  method  of  mutual  instruction,  whose  superiority 
over  every  other  is  now  undoubted.  The  spirit  of  party*  has 
only  too  oden,  on  both  sides,  injured  so  noble  a  cause  -^^  but  we 

*  The  allusion  here  made  is  to  tlie  circumstance  that  the  society  meets  with 
Hs  most  effective  supporters  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  liberal  party  in 
political  aflairs,  while  its  more  active  opponents  have  been  of  what  are  some- 
times called  ultra  principles,  both  in  respect  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
enemies  of  the  society  gained,  at  one  time,  an  extensive  triumph,  and  succeeded 
in  embarrassing  or  preventing  its  operations,  especially  in  the  less  considerable 
towns,  as  hinted  at  m  the  commencing  paragraph  of  the  circular.    Happily  the 
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here  aildreas  ourseires  to  all  men  worthy  of  confidence,  though 
of  various  opinions — to  all  iVicnda  of  their  country.  Who  has 
not  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  formed  around  biin  good  work- 
men, intelligent  husbandmen,  and  especially'  good  citizens  and 
honest  people  .'  Inelruclion  alone,  aided  by  religious  sentiments, 
is  capable  of  producing  these  beneliceat  results. 

Firmly  convinced  that  of  all  ways  of  being  useful  to  our 
country,  the  most  efficacious,  the  most  lasting,  the  only  one 
perhaps  which  is  always  practicable,  is  to  dilfuse  ioslruclioa 
among  the  people.  We  confidently  appeal,  gentlemen,  to  your 
patriotism,  to  induce  you  to  join  iho  society  which  is  going  to  be 
formed  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  primary  school  in  Sancerre. 
The  inatructioD  will  comprise  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
practical  geomelry,or  linear  drawing.  A  hundred  and  fiftysub- 
ecriptions,  each  of  the  moderate  sum  of  twenty  francs  a  year, 
are  necessary  for  the  salary  of  the  master,  the  preservation  of 
the  site,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  city  will  dis^vose 
in  our  favour,  and  the  expense  of  materials  and  rewards.  As  to 
the  expenses  of  the  first  eatabhshment,  the  making  uf  benches 
and  circles,  the  purchasing  of  slates,  tablos,  &,c,,  they  will  be 
provided  from  the  private  donations  of  some  of  the  subscribers. 

The  project  which  occupies  our  atlention,  has  already  attract- 
ed that  of  the  local  authorities,  which  are  always  disposed  to 
favour  the  public  good,  and  whose  benevolent  spirit  is  so  hoa- 
•urably  known.  It  has  also  obtained  the  suffrnge  of  several 
persons  intlunnlial  through  the  just  esteem  in  which  they  arc 
held.  Every  thing  seems  then  to  predict  its  complete  success  : 
it  is  secured  if  the  principal  proprietors,  the  enlightened  men 
who  hold  dear  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  lend  ua 
their  support.  The  electors  especially  ought  to  set  the  example. 
Invested  by  the  charier  with  the  noble  privilege  of  choosing  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  legul  repreeenlatirea  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  country,  it  principally  belongs  to  them  lo  justify  their 
cornmission  by  a  greater  devotion  to  the  public  affairs,  a  moro 
lively  interest  in  the  wants  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  primary  school  with  which  it  is  contemplated  to  endow 
the  city  of  Sancerre,  will  not  bo  one  of  those  ephemeral  esiab- 
lishmenls  produced  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  which  the 
least  obstacle,  the  least  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers, 


jptlnii'1'1  of  puly  tpiril  arc  Cast  subrndine;  and  the  elTor 

C*  'laullirb^y   *re   bvllcr  uodcrhlocxl   uci  Wh   fviec,  and 
drinofl  trom  diflrreiire  of  apiniuo  «i  auliJErl*  not  iran 
with  ulucMiuit. 
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Let  us  create  for  it  permanent  resources ;  let  us 
nuke  for  it,— front  the  example  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  schools 
of  Brethren  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  whose  praiseworthy 
devotion  mnd  services  none  appreciate  belier  than  ourselves, — ■ 
a  true  foandation.  To  obtain  this  stability  so  indispensable,  we 
propose  that  the  subscriptions  should  be  made  for  a  certain 
nomber  of  years,  five  for  instance.  At  the  end  of  this  term,  the 
UKful  results  of  a  good  school  begin  to  be  generally  felt ;  the 
good  produced  is  evident  to  the  most  prejudiced  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment is  sheltered  from  alt  danger.  What  proprietor  in  easy 
circumstances  would  fear  to  engage  for  five  years  in  so  good  a 
work  ?  Does  he  not  engage  for  the  i^ame  length  of  time  in  other 
associations,  such  as  securities  against  tire,  hail,  £>.c.  If  to 
banish  these  scourges  he  imposes  upon  himself  a  slight  sacrifice, 
will  he  not  make  one  to  destroy  the  ignorance  which  ia,  with 
regard  to  social  order,  the  most  fatal  of  all  scourges  ?  The 
method  of  mutual  instruction  is  so  economical,  that,  from  calcu- 
lations based  upon  the  experience  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  twenty 
francs  are  suflicient  lo  give  instruction  to  three  poor  children 
for  a  year.  Who  will  not  be  eager  lo  do  so  much  good  at  so 
little  expense  .■* 

The  subscription  is  opened,  to  date  from  Ibis  day.  The 
annual  rontribution  of  twenty  francs  is  the  minimum  of  those 
which  will  constitute  members  of  the  association;  but  we  are 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  persons  intend  to  proportion  their 
dQoalioiis  to  the  fortune  they  enjoy. 

As  every  association  of  more  than  twenty  persons  ought, 
according  to  law,  to  be  specially  authorized  by  the  government, 
we  propose,  in  order  to  avoid  every  objection,  instead  of  general 
meetings,  a  council  of  administration,  which  shall  by  right  con- 
sist of  twenty  of  the  largest  subscribers,  commencing  on  the  first 
of  JsDuary  of  each  year.  In  case  of  competition  between  two 
or  raore  ■abscribere,  the  senior  contributors  shall  have  the  vote. 
Am  soon  as  we  shall  have  united  a  hundred,  the  council  of 
adminiBtration  will,  first,  offer  a  master  to  be  approved  by  the 
civil  snd  religious  authorities,  and,  secondly,  all  means  of  pro- 
cedure for  immediately  opening  the  school.  Every  year,  the 
ceuoeil  sbsU  account  to  the  subscribers  for  the  employment  of 
the  ftuwU,  by  a  printed  circular. 
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SUGGESTIO:*S    TO    PARENTS    0.\    FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

AccomplUhmenli . 

[The  following  judicioui  observations  are  citrnctcd  from 
Domestic  Education,  Ly  n  Mother, — a  work  mcDtioncd  at  page) 
664  of  volume  I(.  The  nulhor'a  remarks  apply  more  directly 
tu  society  aiid  cducalioti  in  lilnglani]  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  many  vnlualilo  liiuts  are  oocasionolly  dropped,  which  admit 
of  universal  application  to  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex.] 

Dattfing.  It  is  ditBcult  for  rational  observers  to  consider 
dancing  in  any  other  light  than  as  on  amuaemenl ;  yet  great 
paioB  aeein  to  be  taken  to  render  it  a  study  demanding  much 
close  and  serious  attention.  Healthy  children,  accustomed  In 
enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs  in  the  open  air,  will  want  littlo 
tuition  to  become  good  dancers — will  not  need  collars,  stocks, 
Tomonslrances,  and  reproofs,  to  teach  them  to  bold  up  their 
bends  and  turnout  their  toes.  By  running,  jumping,  skipping 
in  gardens  and  Aelda,  and  moving  their  feet  and  their  heada 
without  restraint,  and  looking  freely  about  them  up  to  trees  and 
stars,  and  around  to  flowers  and  play-fellows,  they  will  too  oAen 
stretch  the  sinews  of  their  legs,  and  bend  the  joints  of  their 
ancles,  and  draw  up  their  necks  and  heads,  to  run  the  risk  of 
moving  heavily  and  clumsily,  and  of  carrying  themselves  un- 
gracefully. 

As,  however,  in  civilized  countries,  certain  movements  con- 
stitute the  grace  and  elegance  of  dancing,  children  had  better 
bo  early  taught  the  most  common  steps  in  vogue.  A  twelve- 
month of  tuition,  say  Irom  seven  to  eight,  will  suffice  to  give 
the  prompt  little  pupils  a  good  notion  of  lime  and  regulated 
motion.  After  that,  they  may  go  on  dancing  to  their  mother's 
pianoforte,  whenever  she  pleases  to  indulge  them  with  a  country 
dance  or  Scotch  reel,  and  be  as  merry  and  as  graceful  as  they 
please,  At  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  another  year  or 
two  of  tuition  may  lit  them  to  join  in  the  dances  then  in  vogue. 
As  (he  fashion  is  continually  changing,  this  instruction  to  the 
girl  just  budding  into  the  young  woman  may  be  useful  and 
agreeable. 

But  if  dancing  has  ono  preeminent  charm,  it  is  the  charm  of 
arllessness.  Can  this  charm  exist,  if  the  dancer's  thoughts  are 
absorbed  in  the  desire  of  self  exhibition  ^    No  ;  (hen  let  not  self 
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exhibition  for  one  instant  creep  inio  the  mind  of  the  youog 
dancer.  By  cooversalion,  by  example,  by  every  possible  medium, 
inculcate  that  wo  dance  lo  amuse  ourselves,  not  to  exhibit  our- 
selves, Do  not  even  let  us  praise  n  child,  without  remembering 
this  aim.  Let  ua  not  aay,  '  You  dance  prettily  ;'  let  us  say, 
'  you  dance  vet'y  merrily.'  Let  not  the  food  mother  exclaim, 
'  Come,  let  mc  see  you  dance  ; '  but,  '  Come,  will  ijoa  have  a 
dance  ? ' 

It  is  this  principle  that  reconciles  us  to  the  disuse  of  that 
most  elegant  movement,  the  slow  minuet ;  for  can  there  be  a 
more  positive  self  e.thibition  than  that  of  standing  up  to  dance  a 
minuet?  If  dancing  is  a  mirlhl'ul  recreation,  how  can  It  be 
enjoyed  with  the  gravity  of  a  funeral  march,  and  to  the  time  of 
a  funeral  dirge  ?  Or  how  can  a  solitary  pair  expect  to  taste  it 
in  all  its  hilarity  ?  Surely  only  in  festive  bands  can  it  be 
thoroughly  relished  ;  for  then  sociability  gives  zest  to  the  amuse- 
pient,  the  smile  of  glee  flies  contagious  through  the  group,  an 
awkward  movement  adds  but  to  the  general  gaiety,  and  the  act 
itself  is  found  a  sutHcient  gratification  without  the  aid  of  applause 
from  flattering  sjieclalors. 

Music.  The  acquirement  of  this  art,  or  rather  the  attempt  to 
acquire  it,  by  all  classes  of  young  women,  is  a  folly  that  has  in 
some  degree  been  loughed  out  of  fashion.  The  daughters  of 
aiioplieeperB,  and  farmers,  and  poor  gentry,  are  no  longer 
(without  exception)  taught  to  play  on  the  pianoforte  ;  a  more 
rational  system  of  education  is  beginning  to  pervade  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  mothers  are  now  very  generally  heard  to  assert 
their  pretensions  to  common  sense,  by  declaring  their  girls  shall 
only  learn  what  is  adapted  to  their  stations  and  abilities.  One 
mischievous  sentiment  yet  remains  to  be  expunged,  the  common 
declaration  that  children  should  only  learn  what  their  genius 
directly  and  peculiarly  marks  out,  as  a  natural  impulse.  'I  do 
not  talend  that  my  da<tnht<^rs  should  bo  taught  music  and  draw- 
ing, unless  they  show  a  dooided  genius  for  it,'  is  an  assertion 
that  is  perpetually  heard.  Many  writers  of  acknowledged  ability 
have  successfully  proved,  that  such  peculiarity  of  talent  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  possessed  ;  and  how  few  of  those  volubly  talking 
of  genius,  could  give  any  description  of  their  conception  of  it, 
if  indeed  tlicy  possess  niiy  conception  of  it ;  were  parents 
jHimarily  to  reflect  what  are  the  rational  motives  which  urge 
their  rendering  their  children  accomplished,  they  would  not 
used  to  harus  themselves  with  any  metaphysical  disqujsitioiui 
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OD  the  subject ;  with  or  wJlliout  a  genius,  their  children  c< 
be  made  to  acquire  whatever  they  wouJd  deaire. 

It  ought  iudeed  lo  be  ever  present  to  the  miods  of  pare 
and  instruclers,  ibat  the  right  aim  of  education  is  lo  prodi 
bappy  and  useful  membprs  of  society  ;  whatever  lends  lo  p 
mote  that  end  is  valuable,  all  else  is  worthless. 

The  wealthy  classes  of  society  have  abundance  of  leisure  ;  if 
that  leisure  is  without  occupation,  much  misery,  it  may  be  much 
error,  eeltish  and  social,  is  propagated  and  dilliised.  To  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  this  misery  and  this  error,  employment 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the  anticipated  leisure,  and  as  the 
wealthy  can  choose  their  occupation,  not  only  various  but 
agreeable  employments  ought  to  be  placed  within  their  reach  ; 
hence,  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  arts  of  music  aud  draw- 
ing,  seem  almost  neceesary  to  the  felicity  of  the  rich,  since, 
without  their  aid,  the  worst  enemy  of  mnn,  indolence,  would 
curse  them  with  its  torpor,  or  with  the  vacant  leisure,  which,  in 
active  minds,  gives  birth  to  foolish  aud  vicious  thoughts. 

Men  of  all  classes  have  duties  and  pleasures,  independent  of 
the  elegant  accompliBbmenta,  but  as  women  should  look  for  their 
joys  cbiedy  at  home,  they  must  have  resources  for  domestic  aud 
lonely  enjoyment.  Without  therefore  talking  of  genius  or  taste, 
mothers  must  simply  consider  what  chance  of  future  leisure  they 
may  anticipate  for  their  daughters  ;  as  wives  or  single  women, 
the  probability  of  living  on  a  small  income  will  suggest  the  full 
occupation  of  life,  by  the  right  discharge  of  every  domestic  duty  ; 
for  those,  therefore,  who  have  small  Ibrtunes,  or  are  likely  lo 
marry  in  an  humble  walk  of  life,  it  is  worse  iha: 
injurious,  to  waste  time  on  the  acquirements  o 
music.  The  hours  so  devoted  would  be  much  more  protilal 
spent  in  the  attainment  of  the  useful  branches  of  educotic 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework. 

Let  not  mothers  harass  themselves  with  the  objection 
their  daughters  may  marry,  or  become  wealthy,  beyond  s 
calculation.  Such  chances  are  rare,  and,  when  occurring,  a 
knowledge  of  the  uselul  arts  will  go  much  towards  linding 
agreeable  ond  rational  occupation.  How  many  young  womcin, 
who  are  considered  adepts  in  music  and  painting,  from  prefer- 
ence occupy  their  leisure  with  their  needles.  This  should  not 
BUTprise  us,  when  we  reHect  on  the  endless  variety  of  elegant 
and  useful  labours  the  needle  can  supply. 

Where  an  inherited  handsome  independence  is  possessed,  it 
is  wise  assuredly  to  have  girls  taught  accomplishments,  that,  to 
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nwnied  oi  BtDgte  womea,  ma}'  prove  graceful  and  appropriate  ; 
to  mothflTB,  as  giving  the  power  of  instructing,  or  better  Buper- 
iatending  the  instruciion  of  their  children — to  single  women,  as 
bestowing  the  means  of  pleasingly  occupying  leisure.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  more  resources  a  woman  has  for 
domestic  and  lenely  employment,  the  more  she  will  love  her 
home,  the  less  she  will  be  disposed  to  enter  into  habits  of  dissi- 
pation and  extravagance. 

It  seems,  (ben,  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not 
our  daughters  ought  to  learn  music.  The  next  point  to  be 
determined  is,  bow  shall  it  be  best  attained  i  For,  if  we  desire  it 
to  be  practised,  we  must  take  care  that  it  is  acquired  to  some 
degree  of  excellence.  Few  people  choose  to  do  often  what 
they  cannot  do  well. 

Now  it  wenw  thnt  musip  may  be  deemed  a  mechanical  art, 
an  art  that  cannot  be  attained  to  any  perfection  without  long 
sod  incessant  practice.  Can  this  length  of  practice  be  crowded 
into  a  low  devoted  years  i  We  think  not,  for  it  is  a  very  pro- 
gressive art,  and  early  application  best  fits  the  hand  for  itB  most 
delicate  exhibition.  The  pliant  fingers  of  childhood  much  more 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  movement  nod  ever  changing 
position,  than  the  less  llcxible  joints  of  the  adult.  Hence,  there- 
fore, if  this  charming  art  is  to  be  taught,  the  younger  the  pupil 
is  initialed  into  its  rudiments  the  better.  Some  instructers  assert 
that  nature  marks  ihe  period  when  the  child  may  be  placed  be- 
fore the  pianoforte  ;  namely,  when  its  little  hand  can  extend  to 
AD  octave.  But  ia  this  a  judicious  suggestion  i  How  dilTerent 
ia  the  size  of  the  hand  in  different  children  of  the  aame  age  ; 
one  can  stretch  over  eight  keys  at  the  age  of  seven,  whereas 
another  cannot  at  nine.  The  mental  expansion,  tjie  power  of 
underatanding' instruction,  seems  a  belter  criterion  ;  for  what  is 
understood  by  the  head,  if  not  instantly  performed  by  the  hand, 
will  urge  to  more  earnest  efforts  of  attention  and  application. 
The  heiid  may  improve  the  hand  ;  the  hand  will  not  so  certainly 
improve  the  head. 

If  the  age  of  |scven  is  recommended  as  a  good  period  for 
commencing  lessons  ia  music,  let  not  the  skilful  arithmetician 
hastily  begin  to  calculate  the  probable  number  of  hours  fobs 
devoted  to  this  pursuit,  and  sigh  at  the  immense  sum  totaL 
Upon  the  broad  principle,  that  the  attention  of  pupils  ought  never 
A)  be  uxaried,  bo  the  art  or  science  they  study  what  it  may,  a 
very  short  lesson  in  music  is  recommended ;  but  it  uuBt  be  * 
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Bon.'  I'or  (he  first  six  months,  one  quarter  of  an  hour; 
K<'f;orid  six  montlis,  half  an  bouf  ;  al'lcr  (lie  <ir»t  year, 
Is  iJaJly  :  this  arrangement  has  been  tried,  ano  has  suc- 
Bcjoiid  the  hopes  of  the  projector. 

Ic  first  year  it  is  not  advisable  for  (he  yotidg  pupil  to 
BtloLie,  since  many  bad  habits  in  tliu  innnner  of  sitliug, 
Ihe  haiiilH,  &C-,  may  be  thereby  acquired,  as  also  play- 
mUa  time  ;  but,  afier  Ihe  (irat  ye^tr,  the  iaboiitw  of  Ibe 
m  may  lie  greatly  diminiahed,  by  the  pupil  practising 
lie  Uour  alone,  and  Ihe  other  half  with  the  prec^itor* 
■'the  present  modish  plans  of  teaching  music,  ia  for  Ifae 
I  be  engaged,  for  one  year,  in  solelj  learniog  to  read 
llicrc  this  plan  is  adopted,  llie  tuition  of  the  art  may  very 
Hnence  ot  six  years  old ;  experience  can  alone  determine 
Ihis  is  the  better  plan ;  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  it« 
Ues.  For  of  what  avail  is  the  theory  of  music,  without 
Ir  of  pulling  that  theory  in  practice  ;  instrumental  music 
I  abstract  art,  it  ia  a  positive  mechanical  operation  ;  let 
Kad  music  ever  so  well,  she  knows  little  of  it,  unless  she 
Itlic  noles  as  readily  as  she  can  read  them  ;  ader  she 
It  lo  read,  she  must  learn  to  play  ;  afler  she  has  toiled 
Hand  ihc  marks  on  the  book,  she  must  toil  to  understand 
le  marks  relate  to  the  ivory  keys  of  her  pianoforte  ;  she 
Bis  tiic  theory,  and  lias  afterwards  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
I  this  pUn  site  serves  two  apprenticeships  to  the  art. 
^(it  belter  to  make  one  initiation  suffice  ?  to  let  reading 


I  nnd    loaching  the  keys   be 


ught  together  ?  Would 
■-'  ?  Would  not  a  dry  and 
hecrful,  pleasing  amuse- 
nswercd  by  experience, 
niiiatory  reading,  ensure* 
iplishmcnt,  it  is  a  course 

,  to  open  the  pianoforte, 
s  internal  mechanism  ; 
,  be  instilled  of  the  man- 
husbcd,  rendering  loud 
science,  too  much  pains 
:al  rules  and  principles  ; 
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to  be  well  grounded  is  much  more  essential  than  is  generally 
supposed  ;  for  after  excellence  is  thereby  more  likely  to  ensue, 
and  even  moderate  proficiency  thereby  rendered  more  valua- 
ble. 

There  is  a  golden  rule  in  Practical  Education,  that  every  moth- 
er should  study, — ^  whatever  young  women  learn,  let  them  be 
taught  accurately.'  ^  The  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
any  science  is  very  different  from  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
science  ;  perhaps,  from  not  attending  to  this  distinction,  or  from 
not  understanding  it,  many  have  failed  in  female  education.'— • 
Chapter  on  JFemale  Accompliskme7its. 

There  are  several  excellent  introductory  works  to  aid  a  moth- 
er in  teaching  the  elements  of  music  ; — the  ^  Guida  Musica'  of 
Hook,  though  old  fashioned,  has  been  found  very  efficient. 

It  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  write  down,  on  small  pieces 
of  paper,  the  different  portions  of  the  gamut,  one  portion  to  be 
learnt  at  a  time  ;  thus,  the  names  of  the  five  treble  lines  may 
form  one  lesson  ;  the  four  treble  spaces  another  ;  then  the  five 
bass  lines ;  and  next,  the  four  bass  spaces  ;  and  so  on,  till  all 
the  names  of  the  notes  are  learnt  to  be  read  in  the  books,  and 
their  places  on  the  instrument  pointed  out  ;  as  thus,  ^  Treble 
Cliff:'— 

First  line,  E. 
Second  line,  G. 
Third  line,  B. 
Fourth  line,  D. 
Fiflh  line,  F, 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  pupils  are  disposed  to  look  down 
on  their  fingers,  and  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  look  up  on 
their  books.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  By  repeatedly  sound- 
ing the  dififerent  keys,  their  relative  places  on  the  instrument 
can  only  be  known  ;  some  time  must  be  required  to  gain  this 
knowledge  ;  until  it  is  gained,  how  can  a  child  ascertain  where- 
abouts she  is  to  place  her  finger  to  strike  a  certain  note  ?  Let 
not,  then,  instructers  harass  themselves  and  their  pupils  with 
premature^ttempts  to  do,  what  time  and  practice  can  alone  ena- 
ble them  to  do  ;  much  wrangling  and  vexation  may  be  thus 
avoided.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,*  (but  seldom  before,) 
children  begin  to  know  the  places  of  the  keys,  and  can  look  at 
their  books  whilst  they  play. 

*  It  is  well  koowD,  that  even  adults,  and  persons  advanced  in  life,  require 
lome  months'  tuition,  ere  they  can  read  music  as  they  play  it. 
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cmay  bo  divided  into  four  parti 


progrea- 

Ihe  instrument. 
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The  study  of  m 
flive  steps  : — 

First,  to  know  the  notes  in  the  book  and  o 
Second,  to  sound  every  note  iu  the  pitico. 
Third,  to  play  in  time. 
Fourth,  to  play  with  execution  and  taste. 
Each  of  these  steps  must  be  attained  in  the  order  they  are  aoU 
ed,    and  each  well  altaioed  belbre  the  following  one  is   attempt- 
ed.    Most  especially  should  children   be  infornied,  that  every 
note  of  the  piece  they  are  practising,  must  be  aouaded,  or  no 
degree  of  excellence  can  be  attained?     la  this  observation  auf- 
lifienlly  inculcated? 

It  is  generally  recommended  to  practise  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  ;  those  lingers,  being  little  used  in  other  niechaiiical  op- 
erations, are  usually  weak  and  unlractable.  lo  playing,  ihey 
are  often  called  into  action,  and  therefore  must  be  strcngihunod 
by  use  for  the  probable  demand. 

Care  should  betaken  that  the  pupil  sits  in  a  goud  posture  at 
the  pianofoite,  and  this  not  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  un- 
genleel  and  unfashionable  attitudes,  but  upon  the  more  rational 
principle  of  avoiding  a  much  more  important  evil,  the  risk  of 
growing  crooked.  It  is  the  incurring  of  this  deplorable  calami- 
ty that  precludes  very  young  girls  learning  to  play  on  the  harp  ; 
the  position  demanded  lor  the  touching  of  that  instrument  usual- 
ly producing  some  degree  of  deformity  ingrowing  children.  It 
ought,  therefore,  never  lo  be  attempted  until  girls  have  ceased 
to  grow. 

Above  every  other  consideration,  the  greatest  pains  should  be 
taken  lo  inspire  a  rigid  motive  for  the  acquirement  of  music  bb 
on  accomplishment — proper  feelings  to  attend  its  exhibition. 
By  most  human  beings  it  is  considered  as  ihc  most  delightful 
art  ;  for  its  own  charms  let  it  be  cultivated,  for  its  power  of 
pleasing  let  it  be  displayed.  Impress  strongly  on  the  young 
mind  that  it  is  for  ihi;  pleasure  her  performance  beslotei,  not  for 
the  applause  tdie  receives,  that  she  ought  to  be  anxious  ; — that 
it  is  not  how  well  she  plays,  but  how  much  she  graiilies,  that  is 
of  consequence.  It  has  been  ekcwhere  said  that '  the  performer 
who  can  be  thinking  of  the  applause  of  listeners,  instead  of  the 
harmony  of  her  perforiiiance,  may  fancy  herself  possessed  of 
science  and  of  tosle,  but  can  have  little  of  the  true  musical  tact.' 
Some  parents  object  to  boya  learning  miwie,  as  a  knowledge 
ofthis  art  may  draw  the  attention  from  more  useful  studies, 
and  lead  the  pupd  into  pemicioua  society.    Music  has,  howev- 
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er,  been  found  to  be  an  amusement  that  baa  presented  agreea- 
ble home  resources  for  young  men,  and  bos  assisted  to  withdraw 
Iham  from  love  of  public  gaieties  aad  indiscriminate  societj. 
Circumstances  must,  therefore,  determine  when  music  is  a  de- 
sirable  attainment  for  youths. 

Ijet  it  be  carefully  instilled  into  pupils  of  either  sex,  that  ft 
moderate  knowledge  of  music,  with  accuracy  and  taste,  produ- 
ces more  gratilication  to  the  listener,  as  well  bs  to  the  perform- 
er, than  the  greatest  brilliancy  of  touch  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
lion  without  taste  and  accuracy.  A  girl  of  very  moderate  mn- 
sical  talent  may  play  and  sing  to  please  relatives  and  friends, 
the  only  persons  she  ought  to  desire  for  audilora. 


Report  1^  a  Sub-CommUiee  of  iht  School  Comtmllee,  reeommetiding 
variou*  biqnwtmefUl  in  the  System  of  /nsjruclion  in  Ike  Grammar 
and  JVTiliag  Schools  of  Utia  Cily.  Boston.  Nathan  Hale. 
1838.     8ro.     pp.  37. 

Jieme»  (f&t  Mayor^s  Report,  on  the  stAjecl  of  SchooU,  to  far  at 
it  rehUa  to  Iht  High  School  for  GirU.  By  £.  Bailev,  laU  Mat- 
ter of  that  School.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828. 
8vo.     pp.  54. 

Ovu  object  in  mentioning  these  publications,  is  to  take  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
much  space  in  our  pages  baa  been  occupied  with  accounts  of  this 
aystem,  and  with  intelligence  of  its  progress  in  most  countries 
where  popular  education  attracts  any  considerable  share  of  pub- 
lic attention.  By  referring,  however,  to  previous  articles  on  this 
anbjecl,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  opinions  expressed  in 
these  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  monitorial  method,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  suggest  the  dangers  arising  from  a  hasty, 
uoreserved,  or  mechanical  adoption  of  it.*     Recent  circum- 

*  See,  in  particular,  the  iDtroductitMi  to  (hi*  vol.  of  the  Jouraal,  Vtd  tbs  iU- 
Irmpeclal  Uie  close  ofUie  lecoiid. 
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I  STATE    OP    FOPULAB    INgTRUCTIOtC. 

I  Piimary  Schools. 

Iiiendid  provision  for  ecienlilic  instruction  al  the  Rnyal 
If  France,  mfmioned  in  a  note  on  pagn  Idtt  of  our  last 
Burma  a  striking  contract  to  the  destilule  condition  of 
lea,  in  n'gard  to  primary  and  cominoo  schools,  as  indi- 
■hc  rollr.iviii^r  circular.  For  several  reasons  we  have 
Itrnnslalitig  ihis  paper  at  length,  with  Ihc  exception  of  a 
Bortiinl  rtstrictioiis  relative  to  coDtribiitions  towards  the 
Ired  for  the  school.  An  abstract  would,  we  thought,  he 
fcctory,  whether  as  regards  on  accurate  rep  resent  ut  ion 
Itual  stale  of  commun  education  in  France,  or  the 
land  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Elemenlarj 
li,  which  is  Ubouring  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance 
Ip  fur  thai  great  national  want,  the  absence  of  a  regular 
Iviston  A.r  the  general  dissemination  of  inslruclion. 
Iiicnl  here  presented  is  certainly  a  cheering  evidence 
Ireat  cause  of  piipular  improvement  is  not  altogether 
I  in  France  ;  hut  it  furnishes  at  the  eame  time  a  mcian* 
If,  ihat  the  great  privilege  of  even  an  ordinary  education 
Icessiblc  to  large  portions  of  society,  in  countries  justly 
I  for  high  advancement  in  science  and  literature,  and 
Kent  eslablishmcnts  of  learning. 

■owing  article  is  translated  from  the  Septembernumber 
Inch  Journal  of  Education,  the  latest  received,  and  for 
liission  of  which,  together  with  the  other  numbers  of 
l\-o  are  under  obligations  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Ijf  Yale  College.] 

I  benevolent  persons  have  formed  a  project  for  re- 
Ig  a  large  school  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  city  of 
I  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  they  have  published 
ling  prospectus.  W'e  republish  it  here,  because  it 
I  ua  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of 
fttruclion  in  other  places. 

Bears  ago,  the  city  of  Sanccrre  possessed  a  primary 
Bulalcd  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  This 
I  establishment,  whose  good  cITecls  must  have  been 
I  from  causes  analogous  to  those  which,  to  the  great 
I  of  the  poorer  classes,  brought  destruction  upon  a 
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multkiide  of  sehoola  of  the  same  kind.*  Some  benevolent  per- 
sons both  of  the  city  and  the  environsy  whose  Ofipans  we  here 
venture  to  be,  have  conceived  a  project  of  revivug  this  school, 
upon  wider  and  more  secure  foundations. 

How  is  it  possible  we  should  not  be  struck  with  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  city  of  Sancerre,  owing  to  the  almost  absolute 
want  of  instruction  which  prevails  ?  Its  population  and  that  of 
the  whole  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  the  advantages  procured  by 
commerce  and  industry,  are  mostly  composed .  of  vinedressers, 
whom  toilsome  labour  hardly  rescues  from  misery.  Their 
children,  and  even  those  of  many  inhabitants  in  easier  circum- 
stances, remain  plunged  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance, 
which  stifles  every  germ  of  prosperity  and  moral  amelioration. 
While  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  smaQest 
villages  have  a  good  school,  there  are  in  the  centre  of  France 
cities  and  places  of  importance  utterly  destitute  of  them. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  strongly  accuse  the  inefficiency 
of  all  those  whom  their  rank  enables  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good,  if  the  laudable  intentions  by  which  most  of  them  are  ani- 
mated, were  not  manifested  in  more  than  one  circumstance.  It 
u  for  want  of  union  that  good  does  not  operate,  in  a  country 
which  contains  all  its  elements.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
primary  school  in  Sancerre,  would  be  of  high  importance :  it 
would  serve  for  a  model  and  seminary  to  all  those  which  the  zeal 
of  communities  and  of  private  individuals,  hereailer  awakened 
upon  this  great  object  of  public  utility,  would  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  neighbourhood.  What  may  not  be  done  by  the  union  of 
all  good  people,  directed  towards  so  generous  an  end !  We 
have  a  noble  example  in  the  services  rendered  for  twelve  years 
back,  by  the  society  formed  at  Paris  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  that  society,  which  has  been  honoured 
by  having  for  its  President  the  noble  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauld. 
It  has  founded  numerous  schools,  in  which  thousands  of  children 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  ;  and  it  has  preserved  the  precious 
deposit  of  that  method  of  mutual  instruction,  whose  superiority 
over  every  other  is  now  undoubted.  The  spirit  of  party'  has 
only  too  oden,  on  both  sides,  injured  so  noble  a  cause  ;*  but  we 

*  The  allusion  here  made  is  to  tlie  circumstance  that  the  society  meets  with 
its  most  effective  supporters  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  liberal  party  in 
political  aflajrs,  while  its  more  active  opponents  have  been  of  what  are  some- 
times called  tdtra  principles,  both  in  respect  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
enemies  of  the  society  gained,  at  one  time,  an  extensive  triumph,  and  succeeded 
in  embarrassing  or  preventing  its  operations,  especially  in  the  less  considerable 
towns,  as  hinted  at  in  the  commencing  paragraph  of  the  circular.    Happily  the 
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stances  connected  with  public  inatruclion  in  the  cily  of  Boston, 
have  given  a  fresh  interest  to  this  subject  ;  and  as  local  ex- 
citement iiQB  mingled  with  the  question  relative  to  the  new  sys- 
tern,  a  full  and  candid  consideration  of  its  claims  would  at  prea- 
cnt  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  interests  of  education,  in  our 
own  vicinity,  if  not  in  other  places.  Whether  it  b  possible  for 
us,  with  what  are  thought  to  bo  our  parlialitieB  for  .the  syBlem, 
to  present  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  our  readers  must  decide.  We 
would  only  premise  that  in  the  following  Etalcmenta  we  shall  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  authenticated  facts,  and  to  a  free 
exposition  of  the  defects  us  well  os  the  excellences  of  the  meth- 
od in  question. 

Before  entering  on  the  peculiar  features  of  this  system  of  in- 
struction, it  may  not  be  useless  to  revert  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  circumstances  ia  which  it  originated.  To  tracu  di^^tinctly 
and  satisfactorily  its  actual  conimenccmenl  would  be  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  ;  since  it  would  bo  to  i^tate  the  exact  time 
at  which  teachers  lirst  resorted  to  the  aid  of  their  older  and  bet- 
ter scholars  in  teaching  the  less  advanced,  or  to  tell  the  lirst 
instance  in  which  assistance  wa&  derived  from  the  use  of  an 
usher. 

In  a  document  originally  submitted  to  the  French  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,  the  merit  of  devising  the  new  system, 
as  it  is  not  unrroqucnlly  called,  is  claimed  for  n  French  teacher 
of  the  name  of  Paulet,  who,  it  seems,  used  it  with  great  suocees 
in  a  very  numerous  school,  taught  long  before  the  European  pub- 
lic had  heard  of  the  name  of  Bell  or  Limcaster.  IMulual  in- 
struction, however,  as  a  systematic  aid  to  education,  had  not 
been  formally  acknowledged  previous  to  the  philanthropic  efTorta 
of  Dr  Bell  in  niadrns,  who,  in  the  schools  which  ho  established 
there,  borrowed  several  useful  methods  from  the  existing  modes 
of  teaching  in  the  native  schools  of  the  East.  W'hether  Joseph 
Lancaster  derived  the  elements  of  his  system  from  the  reported  ex- 
ertions of  Ur  Bell,  or  was  originally  impelled  by  hJs  own  mind  only, 
from  a  benevolent  desire  to  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  to 
the  largo  number  of  destitute  children  in  the  vicinity  of  his  school, 
was  a  point  long  controverted  in  England,  and  with  more  heat  and 
animosity  than  a  plain  question  of  facts  ought  to  have  excited. 
Passing  this  point,  however,  wo  come  to  the  unexampled  and 
rapid  spread  of  what  became  generally  known  under  the  name 
ofthe  Lancasterian  system,  throughout  England,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  dilTusion  of  the  system  in 
other  countries  look  place  chiefly  through  the  benevolent  cxer- 
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lions  of  individuals  or  societies  friendly  to  general  improvement 
among  tbe  people. 

The  nezt  stage  of  the  history  of  mutual  instruction,  leads  us 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  es- 
tablished for  the  express  purpose  of  employing  the  new  method 
in  the  extensive  dissemination  of  instruction  among  the  people 
of  the  British  empire.  This  noble  institution  still  carries  on  its 
benevolent  operations  in  every  considerable  town  in  England,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  numerous  foreign  dependencies 
of  the  nation. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  gave  rise  to  the  National  School 
Society,  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  children  whose  par- 
ents were  of  the  episcopal  communion,  but  not  excluding  those 
of  dissenters,  who,  however,  generally  prefer  the  schools  of  the 
other  society,  as  less  embarrassed  by  peculiar  religious  influ- 
ence or  restriction.  •  The  schools  of  this  society  are  likewise  all 
taught  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  It  was  as  an  advo- 
cate for  this  society  that  Mr  Brougham  first  took  ground  in 
the  great  cause  of  popular  improvement  by  means  of  general 
education.  The  National  Schools  form  something  like  a  *  pa- 
rochial system'  for  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  the  number  of 
scholars,  already  immense,  is  rapidly  increasing  every  year. 

On  tne  continent  of  Europe,  the  new  system  prevails  exten- 
sively, under  the  auspices  of  benevolent  societies,  or  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  particular  countries.  In  France,  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction  supports  a  large  number  of  schools,  which 
are  continually  operating  as  models  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  which  the  French 
Journal  of  Education  is  almost  exclusively  devoted.  There  is 
at  present  a  fair  prospect  that,  within  a  few  years,  every  vicinity 
in  the  more  populous  parts  of  that  country  will  be  furnished  with 
schools,  through  th6  indefatigable  labours  of  that  excellent  socie- 
ty. In  the  Netherlands,  the  monitorial  system  is  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  mental 
as  well  as  mechanical  improvement.  In  Prussia,  also,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  government  is  extended  to  general  education  on 
this  plan  ;  and  in  Denmark,  where  public  instruction  falls  under 
the  cognizance  of  an  appropriate  officer,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
schools  is  on  this  method,  although  the  adoption  of  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  United  States,  the  most  extensive  experiment  of  mu- 
tual instruction  has  been  made  in  the  city  of  New- York.  In 
other  places  also  it  has  been  tried  in  public  schools,  and  particu- 


larly  id  Philadelphia,  Altiany,  and  several  other  considerable  cit- 
ies, OB  well  aa  in  BchaoU  in  various  places,  supported  by  private 
individuals  or  by  asEociated  Bubscribcrs,  It  has  been  introduced, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  ;  though  the 
adoption  of  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  instruc- 
tors. In  private  schools,  alao,  it  has  been  attempted  in  a  few 
iuslaricea,  though  without  much  saliefaction  to  the  teachers  ;  it' 
we  except  the  school  of  a  gentleman  extensively  known  aa  an 
early  advocate  of  the  eyatem,  and  as  a  very  successful  inslruc- 
ter. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  history  ormiidial  instruction,  we  have 
been  necessarily  very  brief.  The  documents  from  which  we 
have  drawn  our  information  arc  to  be  found  cither  in  previous 
numbers  of  our  own  Journal,  in  those  of  the  '  Journal  d'  Educa- 
tion,' or,  in  the  annual  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Even  thia  hasty  abstract,  however,  we  should 
not  have  attempted  but  from  a  conviction  that  many  ofthe  best 
informed  even  of  our  teachers  arc  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
mutual  instruction,  as  a  method  at  this  time  in  actual  use  in  sev- 
eral countries,  justly  esteemed  the  most  enlightened  in  Europe, 
and  where  it  never  could  have  gained  its  present  estimation, 
had  it  been,  as  some  among  ua  mainlBio,  a  systematic  piece  of 
quackery  or  imposture,  or  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance  for 
cheapening  inslruclioQ, 

The  questions,  however,  to  which  chiefly  we  would  at  present 
invito  the  allenlion  of  our  readers,  are.  What  are  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction — what  arc  its  de- 
fects and  what  are  its  excellences — Is  it  applicable  to  Ameri- 
can schools,  generally,  and  in  particular,  to  the  common  echools 
of  New  England. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
is,  strictly,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  employment  of  the 
more  advanced  scholars  of  a  school  in  the  business  of  leaching. 
The  age  and  ability  of  the  pupils  who  are  constituted  monitors, 
cannot  of  course  be  fi\ed  ;  as  these  are  nessarily  dependent  on 
the  comparnlive  or  average  condition  oflhe  particular  school  in 
which  the  system  is  adopted.  Another  variable  point  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  monitor  is  permitted  or  required  to  teach, — 
whether  the  office  is  made  to  extend  to  the  bare  hfaring  of  a 
memory  lei^son,  such  as  tables  in  arithmetic,  or  inflections  in 
in  grammar,  or  embraces  the  more  responsible  task  of  e.iplaoa- 
tiou  and  general  intellectual  BUporintcndcnce,  as  in  teaching  the 
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groned  ralei  of  arithmetic,  or  tho  geaeral  prinoipleB  of  gram- 
mar. 

A  third  particular  which  is  alao  difiereat  in  difierent  schooli^ 
and  one  of  very  great  importance,  is  the  moral  power,  or,  in  ' 
plain  lerma,  the  authority  with  which  the  monitors  are  intrusted, 
and  consequently  the  degree  of  age  and  character  impUed  as  a 
requisite  qualification  for  the  office. 

In  all  of  the  points  just  mentioned,  all  schools  and  other  sem- 
inaries admit,  to  a  grenler  or  less  extent,  of  the  application  of 
the  arguments  fur  or  against  mutual  instruction.  In  the  best  or- 
dered  colleges  it  will  ^uinetimes  happen  that  a  tutor  is  found  in 
charge  of  a  class  or  division  in  which  are  many  students  older 
than  himself,  and  perhaps  a  few  quite  as  well  versed  in  one  or  more 
branches  oflhe  studies  which  he  superintends.  In  the  moslre- 
putnljle  schools,  likewise,  the  usher  is  not  always  superior,  eith- 
er in  years  or  in  acquireraents,  to  some  of  the  boys  whom  he 
t«acbes.  Th«  chances  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a  moni- 
tor are  no  doubt  greater  in  most  instances  ;  as  he  is  confessedly 
a  pupil  himself,  and  only  selected  for  ability  in  one  or  a  few 
branches.  This  circumstance,  however,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, is,  in  many  monitorial  schools,  entirely  obviated  ;  the 
monitors  being,  without  exception,  at  a  sufficient  distance  as  to 
years,  capaciiy,  and  attainmcnls,  from  the  classes  which  they 
instruct.  For  proof  of  this  we  can  refer  many  of  our  readers  to 
their  own  recollection  of  the  instruction  of  several  of  the  classes 
oflhe  Boston  high  school  for  girls. 

The  extent  of  instruction  committed  to  the  care  of  monitors, 
and  the  extent  of  the  raaslcr'a  supervision,  would  also  need  in  ev- 
ery instance  to  he  clearly  and  exactly  defined,  before  any  thing 
more  than  merely  o  presumptive  argument  can  be  founded  on  the 
safety  or  the  dangDr  of  mutii;il  instruction. 

The  limits  of  a  monitor's  authority,  varying,  in  difierent 
schools,  from  an  admonitory  caution  to  a  mark  of  demerit,  or 
perhaps  an  impatient  lap  oflhe  monitor's  wand,  render  it  nuga- 
tory to  expatiate  either  on  the  laxness  or  the  despotism  of  tho 
monitorial  method.  On  thiii  and  the  other  topics  just  mention- 
ed we  must,  if  we  ar»ue  ot  nil,  particularize  certain  schools,  and 
the  administration  of  individuals,  both  in  regard  to  instruction 
and  discipline.  But,  as  our  readers  are  suOiciently  aware,  this 
would  be  to  leave  the  ground  oflhe  merits  oCa  system,  and  de- 
sosnd  to  a  queslioo  of  personal  application. 

The  adnanlages  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  as  stated 
hy  its  advocates,  are  chiefly  the  following  :■ — 


1st.  Ecowmy  of  lime. 
era  that,  on  (lie  commoi 
efit  whjcii  a  acbolur 
Dumerous,)  a  few  minutes'  pe 
and  llie  sileat  aild  perhaps  ud: 
another  hoor,  and  Boinctiine: 
the  recitation  of  the  lesson  of 


unnecessary  to  remind  our  read- 
tlie  whole  amount  of  nctual  Licii- 
,  (when  the  school  happens  to  be 
rsonal  attention  from  Lbe  teacher, 
ided  preparalioa  of  the  lesson  of 
iho  study  at  home  denianded  for 
xt  day.     Now  it  must  be  freely 


conceded,  thai,  when  the  teacher  is  efficient  and  the  pupil  h 
faithful,  much  is  really  cHected  in  this  way.  But  the  imperfec- 
tion of  characler,  so  prevalcut  among  children,  usually  presents 
a  very  diflbreut  result.  An  attentive  observer  in  n  school-room 
will  commonly  perceive  the  evils  of  unemployed  lime  and  ener- 
gy working  Iheir  way  into  ihu  spirit  of  the  scholars,  and  wearing 
down  the  mind  of  the  teacher-  The  class  actually  engaged  in 
reciting  lo  the  master  arc  attentive  and  alert  ;  but  the  rest  are 
partly  idle,  or  but  half  occupied,  or  perhaps  indulging  their  ani- 
mal spirils  in  uijobeerved  infringements  of  order.  Employment 
is  perhaps  prescribed  which  ougld  to  occupy  tho  classes  seated 
at  their  desks  ;  but  Iho  superintending  eye  end  care  of  the  mas- 
ter  arc  nooded  to  inspire  energy  and  diligence.  This  needful 
supervision,  however,  the  master  is  prevented  from  giving,  by 
the  attention  required  for  the  lesson  to  which  he  is  listening  ;  and 
all  his  attempts  to  do  the  duty  of  two  persons,  by  attending  to 
both  of  these  Ihiugs  at  once,  must  not  only  entail  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  on  himself,  but  fail,  to  some  extent,  in  both  objects.  Wg 
do  not  wish  to  enter  on  all  the  evils  arising  from  this  slate  of 
matters  in  particular  cnscs,  actual  orsupposed.  6utnobody,wc 
Ihink,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  vaat  amount  of  valuable  lime  squan- 
dered at  school,  during  tho  time  scholars  arc  not  saying,  and 
perhaps  not  even  pretending  to  learn,  their  lessons.  The  best 
regulated  schools  we  have  ever  seen  in  other  countries  or  in 
Ihia,  appropriate  but  a  very  trivial  portion  oftime  to  Ihe  actual  bus- 
iness of  tuition  ;  if  the  calculation  is  founded  ou  the  benefit  of 
individuals.  We  need  not  dwell  on  lbe  defects,  in  this  respect, 
of  schools  abroad  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  inflection  ofa  single 
noun,  or  tiio  repclition  of  a  single  rule  of  synta.v,  furnishes  em- 
ployment for  two  or  more  hours  of  a  day  ;  and  where  each  schol- 
ar, after  having  performed  his  few  momenia'  duty  of  recitation, 
sils  in  absolute  idlencsx,  during  most  of  ihe  school  time.  We 
would  pass  at  once  to  our  own  schaoU,  and  select  lbe  be^t  taught 
perhaps,  in  the  wholecountry,  we  mean  the  Latin  school  pf 
Boston,  which  furnishes  an  undisputed  example  of  unusual  suc- 
cess in  the  common  method  of  leaching.     In  tlie  lower  forms  of 
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this  school  are  found  a  number  of  young  boys,  withdrawn,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  prematurely,  from  their  common  education,  and 
receiving  no  compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  but  a  lesson  or 
two  from  the  Latin  grammar,  dismissed,  however,  at  a  given 
hoar  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  writing  and  other  les- 
sons, for  which  every  individual  could  have  found  ample  time, 
during  his  unoccupied  moments  professedly  given  to  Latin.  We 
may  pass  next  to  the  primary  schools,  and  the  rather  as  these 
have  been  represented  as  furnished  with  a  superfluity  of  teach- 
ers. A  school  of  this  order  in  Boston,  usually  contains  from  fif- 
ty to  sixty  scholars.  Let  an  observer  enter  any  of  these  not 
taught  on  the  monitorial  plan,  and  he  will  see  five  or  ten  of  the 
children  around  the  teacher,  receiving  her  more  immediate  at- 
tention, and  all  the  rest  more  or  less  orderly  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  children,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instructor, 
but  mostly  idle  and  languid,  save  from  an  occasional  check  from 
the  teacher's  voice  or  hand.  A  calculation  of  the  time  assigned 
to  the  actual  instruction  of  each  scholar,  (the  whole  school-time 
being  six  hours  in  a  day,)  will  give  precisely  six  minutes  as  the 
fair  average. 

These  evils,  however,  are  inseparable  from  every  attempt  to 
instruct  and  govern  fiflty  scholars  by  the  unaided  efibrts  of  one 
person.  No  blame  can  be  imputed  to  any  thing  but  the  system  ; 
and  we  have  selected  the  best  schools  we  know,  on  purpose,  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  best  condition  of  instruction  on  the  com- 
mon plan. 

The  advantage,  then,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  monitors,  is  that  of  full  and  constant  employment  for  all  the 
classes  of  a  school,  by  the  opportunity  afibrded  for  immediate  or 
constant  recitation,without  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  teacher 
is  disengaged  from  one  class  before  another  can  be  heard.  Here, 
however,  we  may  premise  two  things,  perhaps  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, that  unless  the  monitors  are  competent,  the  benefit  supposed 
(alls  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  school  is  small  enough  to  make 
but  one  or  two  classes,  the  aid  afforded  is  superfluous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocate  for  mutual  instruction  main- 
tains that  teaching  by  incompetent  monitors  is  not  what  he  wish- 
es or  argues  for,  and  that  the  question  relative  to  the  monitorial 
system  is  not  whether  it  is  better  than  the  adequate  instruction 
of  a  master  with  a  small  number  of  scholars,  but  whether  it  is 
better  than  his  attempts  to  teach  so  large  a  number  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  his  scholars  are  always  unemployed,  or  at  least 
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BO  littla  employed  Ihal  Ibeir  exertion  has  but  a  aligbt  effect  on 
their  improvement. 

A  second  consideration  advanced  in  favour  of  mutual  instruc' 
lion,  is  the  conalanl  employiaaU  arising  from  its  arrangements, 
and  il9  consequent  tendency  to  cullivate  mental  activity,  a  habit 
not  lees  conducive  lo  intellectual  than  to  moral  improvcmeiil. 
Beaidea  which,  no  inconsiderable  benefit  accrues  from  the  ani- 
malion  and  cheerfulnes:!  inspired  by  free  and  constant  action. 
Tho  long  periods  during  which  children  usually  sit  motionless, 
as  is  the  case  on  the  common  plan  of  school  manngement,  is 
equally  disadvantageous  to  mind  and  body,  and  comniunicatea, 
especially  to  young- children,  an  irksome  feeling  inseparably  as- 
Rociated  with  the  circumstance  of  being  in  school.  The  seden- 
tary posture  and  the  silent  application  of  the  miod,  are  alike  un- 
naturul  to  childhood,  and  always  generate  a  degree  of  mental 
dulnesB,  which  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  iuatruciiou  and 
of  voluntary  exertion  of  mind.  Judicious  care,  it  is  true,  often 
miligtttea  th«sc  evils,  and  diminishes  tbeir  uhimate  elfecta. 
Still,  a  disadvantage  exists,  which  is  obviated  entirely  by  llie  ac- 
tion of  the  monitorial  system.  Here,  again,  an  unanswerable 
objection  may  be  oOered  to  the  plea  for  mutual  instruction.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  a  school  may  be  such  as  lo  afford  complete 
occupation  to  all  the  scholars  ;  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  in 
those  schools  in  which  the  business  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
difTerent  bronchos,  assigning  each  or  but  a  few  to  one  teacher,  and 
consequently  aJTurding  every  class  the  opportunity  of  passing  lo 
a  now  lesson  or  exercise,  the  moment  that  one  is  finished.  In 
litis  instance,  tho  classes  are  conslanily  under  the  care  of  the 
best  of  mottitoraf  competent  adidl  leackcrs. 

Tho  combined  operation  of  tho  two  advantages  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  claimed  for  the  monitorial  plan,  produces 
very  naturally  a  third,  a  comparatively  rtijAd  jjrtigitaii  in  educa- 
tion. By  such  progress  the  advocates  of  the  new  method  do  not, 
of  course,  moan  one  which  is  more  rapid  chiefly  by  appearing 
BO,  or  which  is  so  in  consequence  of  being  more  superficial  than 
other  methoda.  A  greater  amount  of  lime  is  called  into  the  ser- 
vice of  education  by  the  greater  number  of  teochers  ;  and  a 
largo  extent  of  ground  is  traversed  by  a  more  constant  move- 
ment in  mental  exercise.  That  this  advantage  is  not  a  supposed 
one  merely  we  have  the  testimony  of  observers  in  the  numerous 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  England,  France,  and  other 
countries,  not  to  mention  our  own.  The  documf^nts  transcribed 
or  translated  in   ihe  succeBsive  numbers  of  this  .liurnal,  alford 
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numerous  testimonies  oo  this  poipt.  Once  more,  however,  it  must, 
we  think,  be  conceded  that  this  great  advantage  in  education 
will  be  best  secured  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grown  up 
teachers  ;  and  if  it  were  practicable  to  furnish  every  school  with 
several  instructers  instead  of  one,  there  would  evidently  be  no 
need  of  recourse  to  mutual  instruction  or  any  other  expedient 
for  facilitating  individual  exertion.  As  most  schools,  however, 
are  actually  situated,  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system,  though  it  may  lose  value  when  applied  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  populous  cities,  becomes  deeply  im- 
portant in  relation  to  common  education,  whether  in  cities  or  in 
country  districts. 

A  fourth  argument,  and  one  of  considerable  moment  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  education,  is  that  the  employment  of  monitors 
prepares  matty  of  the  pupils  of  every  school  for  becoming^  in  duesea- 
soUj  well  qualified  teachers.  The  want  of  good  instructers  is  still 
extensively  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  popular  opinion  on  the  value  of  good  educa- 
tion^  is  constantly  preparing  room  for  candidates  who  can  pre- 
sent the  proper  guaranties  for  ability  to  teach  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. Notwithstanding  all  these  inducements,  however,  there  is 
not  as  yet  in  the  whole  country  a  single  competent  institution 
for  giving  a  professional  education  to  teachers,  if  we  except  the 
seminary  established  by  Mr  Carter  at  Lancaster,  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  a  useful  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  practical  pre- 
paration of  instructers,  monitorial  teaching  claims  the  notice  of 
the  community.  From  the  earliest  date  of  competent  progress 
in*  every  branch  of  science,  the  pupil  of  a  monitorial  school  be- 
comes himself  a  teacher,  and  assumes  the  responsibility  and  the 
duties  which  are  perhaps  to  occupy  his  after  life.  An  early  and 
valuable  familiarity  with  the  details  of  school  management,  is 
thus  acquired,  which  enable  the  individual  to  pass,  at  a  proper 
age,  to  the  more  arduous  station  of  the  charge  of  a  whole  school. 
The  advantages  thus  obtained,  however,  are  chiefly  of  a  practi- 
cal or  even  a  mechanical  kind  :  they  regard  the  routine  of  ex- 
ercise, rather  than  an  enlarged  power  over  the  mind,  or  a  great- 
er facility  in  understanding  and  developing  its  resources.  The 
best  use,  perhaps,  of  the  monitorial  method  would  be  that  of  em- 
ploying it  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  the  older  and  better 
scholars  of  the  public  schools,  who  actually  were  designed  for 
the  business  of  teaching,  or  who  were  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves, for  a  proper  length  of  time,  to  the  labour  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  experience  and  skill  in  instruction.     To  this 


practioal  preparation  a  higher  course  of  study  and  of  strictl/ 
personal  application  might  be  added,  at  proper  aeminaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  abilities  or  the  ambition  of  the  candidate. — A  cer- 
tificate mentioning  the  particular  school  in  which  an  applicant 
had  taught  as  a  monitor,  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  had 
been  Ihua  employed,  the  eucceas  of  bis  attempts  at  instruction, 
and  his  own  moral  qualifications,  would  be  something  raslly  bet- 
ter than  the  present  prepoateroua  plan  oflrying  to  ascertain  from 
the  lipa  of  the  applicant  what  can  appear  satisfactorily  nowhere 
hut  in  the  school-room.  In  this  way,  too,  a  professional  spirit 
would  bo  created  among  teachers,  without  which  very  little  can 
ever  be  hoped  for,  in  the  way  of  extensive  improvement,  and 
especially  in  common  education. 

A  lit^h  consideration,  and  one  never  to  be  overlooked  in  ar- 
rangements for  public  education,  whether  these  are  made  at  the 
common  expense  of  a  commnniiy,  or  by  the  philanthropic  exer- 
tions of  private  individuals,  or  of  societies  Ibrmed  for  the  pur- 
pose. We  allude  to  eeojiomy  iii  Ihe  tTpcudiltire  oftaotiey.  This  is 
an  argument,  we  ore  well  aware,  which  every  friend  to  educa- 
tion and  to  general  improvement  will  wish  to  see  used  with  great 
caution.  And  wherever  a  .disposition  is  felt  to  adopt  a  liberal 
though  expensive  course  ef  education,  it  demands  a  cordial  ap- 
probation, and  more  especially  if  the  espeaae  incurred  falls  ona 
whole  community  equally.  In  tbiscase,  the  argument  for  econom- 
ical methods  of  instruction  is  set  aside  by  the  generous  spirit  of 
those  at  whose  cost  education  is  conducted,  and  who  are  of 
course  the  proper  party  to  determine  such  a  question. 

At  the  same  lime,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  older 
and  more  expensive  system  is  not  therefore  the  better,  and  thai 
if  one  teacher  is  required  to  instruct  more  scholars  than  an  indi- 
vidual can,  to  advantage,  (which  in  most  of  our  public  schoob  is 
actually  ibe  state  of  things,)  the  monitorial  plan  or  any  similar 
one,  even  under  many  disadvantages,  may  prove  a  belter  one,  by 
the  more  constant  employment  of  the  pupils  ;and  instead  of 'pay- 
ing the  better  price  for  the  better  article,'  the  community  may 
he  doing  the  very  reverse,  under  a  fancied  notion  of  liberality. 

Pursuing  our  subject  in  the  manner  proposed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  diiadtatdagrg 
alleged  against  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  first  of  these  usually  advanced,  is  the  iitcompeknaj  of  the 
pupils  ewployed  at  montiort.  1'his  sweeping  charge  we  have  in- 
cidentally taken  notice  of  already.  The  system  of  mutual  in- 
srruclion  as  such  admits  of  no  arrangement  by  which  a  scholar 
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is  to  become  a  monitor  till  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  office.  If 
in  any  school  an  exception  to  this  rule  exists,  the  blame  ought  to 
be  with  the  master  and  not  with  the  system  he  professes  to  adopt. 
But  the  question  is  sometimes  put  in  this  form — Can  a  boy  or  a 
girl  ever  be  found  adequate  to  the  responsible  task  of  teaching  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious — whatever  he  or  she  happens  to  under- 
stand. It  is  a  question  of  degrees.  Cannot  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  teach  a  young  child  the  alphabet,  or  spelling,  or  reading,  or 
the  tables  in  arithmetic,  or  the  ground  rules,  and  more  especial- 
ly if  the  master  shows  him  how  to  do  it,  and  assists  and  superin- 
tends him  ?  How  soon  does  the  right  age  for  the  office  of  teach- 
ing begin  ? — is  at  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  not  till 
later  still  ?  These  are  questions  of  circumstances  and  of  expedi- 
ency in  individual  instances,  and  can  never  be  determined  in  a 
general  conclusion.  The  question,  however,  is  sometimes  put  in 
another  form — Can  a  monitor  ever  teach  so  well  as  an  adult  in- 
structor ?  Were  this  the  state  of  the  argument,  absolutely,  eve- 
ry body  would  reply  in  the  negative.  But  to  give  any  force  to 
this  question,  we  must  put  the  cases  on  a  true  level.  A  moni- 
tor is  required  to  teach  but  one  class  a  time,  and  a  class  of  per- 
haps but  five  or  ten  at  the  utmost  ;  while  a  teacher  is  expected 
to  teach  fifty  or  a  hundred  scholars,  in  perhaps  a  dozen  difierent 
classes,  and  must  assume  the  care  of  all,  and  sustain  it  constantly. 
The  question,  then,  to  be  fairly  put,  should  embrace  all  these 
modifications,  and  aflerall  is  to  be  satisfactorily  determined,  on- 
ly by  an  actual  comparison,  and  not  by  any  general  presumption, 
however  plausible.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  few  in  this  country,  have,  after  years  of  fair  exper- 
imenty  reported  in  favour  of  the  new  method.  And  in  the  two 
known  instances  in  this  country  in  which  an  opposite  result  was 
obtained,  there  were  more  than  one  very  competent  teacher  in 
each  school ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  monitorial  system  was  su- 
perfluous. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  monitorial  teaching  is,  that  it  is 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  more  mechanical  exercises  of  instt^uctiony  and 
that  where  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  a  considerable  fluency 
of  expression  are  required,  to  render  a'^ifftcult  subject  intelligi- 
ble and  interesting,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  This  is  true  chiefly  of  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
however,  and  has  very  little  concern  with  the  business  of 
common  schools ;  and,  aAer  all,  monitoral  teaching  does  a 
great  deal,  if  it  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  burden  of  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  instruction  and  recitation,  and  leaves  him 
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free  to  render  his  services  where  Ihey  are  most  needed — in  lbs 
more  inlellcctual  deporlmenta  of  hia  business.  This  is  exactly 
the  use  made  of  the  system  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  with 

Another  and  a  more  formidalile  ohjcction  still  is,  that  monitori 
cannot,  omtitg  to  the  immatarily  t^lheir  omn  characters,  pottesa  thai 
Bteadtj  and  pervading  aalhorily  vhick  it  needed  in  teacking.  This 
argument  would  be  unanswerable,  were  monitora  entrusted  with 
an  arbitrary  control  ;  and  in  some  schools,  perhaps,  a  proper 
limit  may  not  hare  been  applied  to  their  jurisdiction.  This  ne- 
glect, however,  is  a  personal  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  notofthe 
system.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  monitor,  is  always 
permitted  and  attended  to  in  monitorial  schools  rightly  taught. 
Remissness  in  the  functions  of  the  monitor  is  also  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  vigilance  of  the  class,  If  comparative  rank  ia 
used  as  an  Incitement  to  esertion;  or  by  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor,  who,  if  he  manages  rightly,  reserves  his  own  attention 
free  for  the  general  inspection  and  superinlendeuco  of  the  whole 
school,  through  a  vigilant  observance  of  the  monitors. 

Notwithstanding  these  preventives,  however,  it  is  said  that 
occasional  connivance  or  occasional  impatience,  on  the  part  of 
the  monitors  will  sometimes  interfere  with  a  steady  and  impartial 
discharge  of  duty  ;  that  the  ■  little  brief  authority '  will  be  met  with 
petulance  on  the  part  ofita  subjects  ;  that  the  spirit  of  disregard 
and  defiance  will  creep  in  between  the  temporary  teacher  and 
his  pupils  ;  and  that  an  unfavourable  moral  influence  will  thus 
communicate  itself  to  the  dispositions  of  the  young.  If  these 
things  are  so,  they  suggest  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  the  re- 
striction of  the  monitor's  power,  and,  in  the  next,  the  selection 
of  monitors  from  pupils  of  sufhcieni  age  and  steadiness  of  mind, 
as  recommended  in  a  former  part  of  this  article, — but  not  neces- 
sarily the  abolition  or  rejection  of  the  system  of  mutual  inslruc- 

Another  complaint  oflen  made  against  the  system  is,  that  it 
derange*  Ike  order,  and  dislurbi  the  glitlnetg  of  a»chaol.  This  may 
be  the  apparent  result  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  who  does  not 
understand  the  operation  of  the  monitorial  plan,  or  who  contrasts 
it  with  the  method  prevailing  in  schools  as  commonly  taught. 
All  the  classes  in  a  school  of  mutual  instruction  are  in  employ- 
ment ot  the  same  moment  ;  but  all  their  occupations  are  con- 
ducted with  a  great  degree  of  exactness  and  order  :  it  is  the 
number  of  classes  in  exercise  that  causes  a  temporary  confusion 
to  tho  eye  of  a  spectator.     The  case  is  nearly  the  same  a«  in  a 
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busy  hive,  where  amidst  apparent  confusion  all  is  regularity  and 
system,  because  each  individual  or  class  of  the  whole  multitude 
is  wholly  and  intensely  occupied  with  its  own  work.  Silence 
cannot  be  constantly  maintained  on  a  plan  which  prescribes  con- 
stant employment  for  all.  But  noise,  if  it  be  but  the  result  of 
interest  and  occupation,  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  The  best  reg- 
ulated Sunday  schools  afford  full  proof  of  this  :  they  are  taught 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  neither  the  sacredness  of  the  employ- 
ment, nor  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  is  found  to  be  in  the 
least  diminished  by  the  buzz  of  earnest  voices  in  the  exercises  of 
the  various  classes. 

Mutual  instruction,  it  is  said,  is  necessarily  superficial.  It  is 
chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character.  It  prescribes  much  recita- 
tion and  little  or  no  study.  This  is  another  of  those  objections 
which  is  founded  on  superficial  views  of  the  system.  In  elemen- 
tary lessons,  it  is  true,  oral  repetition  is  employed,  as  the  chief 
means  of  producing  impressions  on  the  memory.  This,  howev- 
er, is  perhaps  an  advantage.  During  the  early  part  of  educa- 
tion, the  imagination  and  the  senses  not  less  than  the  understand- 
ing should  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  memory.  The  silent 
and  close  application  of  the  mind  should  come  on  gradually,  be- 
ginning at  later  stages  of  progress,  and  harmonizing  better  with 
the  development  of  the  juvenile  intellect.  Mutual  instruction 
does  nothing  to  hinder  solitary  application  and  profound  thought, 
when  the  mind  is  able  for  them.  Besides  the  evil  is  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Any  subject 
or  exercise  requiring  strict  mental  exertion  cannot  be  mastered 
by  oral  recitation  :  it  must  be  conquered  by  thought  and  research; 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  attempted  in  the  way  of  mere 
simultaneous  repetition. 

Our  present  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  more  fully,  at 
present,  into  this  interesting  subject.  We  have  attempted  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  history  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  A  slight  review  of  the  subject 
will  suflice  to  shew  that  this  method,  like  most  others,  is  good  or 
bad  as  it  is  applied,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  it  may  ef- 
fect much  improvement,  while  in  those  of  another  it  proves  abor- 
tive and  injurious.  It  requires  a  peculiar  vigilance  and  activity 
in  the  teacher  ;  and  without  these  it  will  degenerate  into  worth- 
less routine  and  parade.  Properly  superintended,  however,  it 
may  accelerate  instruction  very  much,  and  communicate  a  spirit 
and  action  to  school  exercise  which  may  not  only  impart  an  in- 
terest to  education,  but  give  a  salutary  impulse  to  the  mind. 
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I  due  restrictions,  (lien,  we  should  be  happy  (o  see  tba 
ftl  mcthuJ  generally  adopted,  and  especially  in  commoii 
Biry  scliools  ;  as  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  promote  the 
lieut  (if  instruction,  where  large  numbers  are  taught,  and 
llhese  schools  stand  in  need  of  the  application  of  some 
I  accelerating  the  elementary  stages  ofeducation,  so  as 
I  room  for  at  least  a  portion  of  general  knowledge  and 
lieace,  sa  a  part  of  the  acquisitions  made  in  early  life. 
Bew  system,  however,  is  to  be  extensively,  adopted,  it 
limniGuce  its  operation  in  the  primary  schools,  that  it  maj 
Home  Ibniiliar  to  children,  and  that  uo  time  may  be  lost 
liing  slcilionary  during  the  introduction  of  a  method  the 
lelty  of  w'hicli  is  apt  to  embarrass  for  some  time  the 
lu  both  of  the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  Carried  regu- 
lards  (rum  the  ilrst  exercises  of  the  schoola*,  it  would  be 
Bid  easy,  because  habitual  ;  and  all  the  evils  usually  at- 
Bbrii|)t  changes  would  be  avoided. 

Iiipils  sdected  for  monitors,  however,  shuuld,  as  men- 
ll'oro,  lie  chosen  with  great  caution,  and  should  always 
I  sufficient  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  respect,  atid  of 
I  sullicinntly  mature  to  feel  their  rcsponsibleness  and  act 
Kvitli  lidelity  and  effect.  A  valuable  service  would  in 
■iL'  r<![ul(.-rcd  to  the  community,  in  a  supply  of  well  qual- 
l!iil;i1r'^  lor  the  business  of  instruction. 
I  {>. uji  I  <]  J  lets  mentioned  at  the  headof  this  article  we  have 
li<>  --lu  much  j  nor  is  it  necessary  to  quote  largely  from 
I'll!  -iili-[;ii)rc  of  the  slatcnients  contained  in  (he  first 
1.1  ^>.  i[,in.scrilicil  in  our  Inst  ;  and  the  pamphlet  of  Mr 
li:<  M  I'  il  cliiellv  to  considerations  connected  with  official 
I.  iL[  i[i  relation  1i>  the  High  School  for  Girls  during  the 
Hi  ?u(CL--sfuil_v  discharfjcd  the  important  office  of  its  in- 
I  'I'u  iho  cllbrts  of  this  gentleman  in  that  institution 
Itul  the  country  at  large  stand  indebted  for  perhaps  the 
Blel  school  ever  exhibited  on  tlie  plan  of  mutual  instruc- 
■I  yet,  a.H  may  be  observed  from  occasional  hints  drop- 
K  imni|ililcl,  he  is  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
lK)uiiliJicd  adijpliun  ofnioniiorial  instruction.  That  this 
I'iglilly  iiiidcr^'tood  and  administered,  is  excellent,  his 
Bess  gave  Iht' most  satisfying  proof ;  and  that  it  needs 


Hi  It 


,  and  a  fon- 


luntcractinf^ 
to  the  merits  of  the  system  ii 
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[Resumed  from  last  Number.] 

Departments  of  Instruction  and  Appropriation  of  Time. 

SiNCS  some  of  the  youth  under  our  care,  arc  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
different  cUmes  of  the  College,  or  University  course,  some  commencing  with 
iia  At  a  very  early  period,  and  pursuing  an  extensive  and  liberal  course  with 
reference  to  professional  life,  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  preparing  for  com* 
merdal  or  agricultural  pursuits,  our  arrangements  of  study  arc  intended  to  have 
recard  to  the  specific  objects  in  view. 

In  addition  to  our  present  means  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  Mod- 
em Literature,  two  other  Professors  from  Europe  are  expected  in  the  ensuing 
Spring. 

In  flie  provisions  which  have  been  made,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  re- 
aiiaed,  in  this  department,  we  wish  to  be  fully  understood  as  in  no  sense  de- 
preciating the  importance  of  Classic  learning.  We  make  no  objection  to — wo 
rather  admire, — ^the  enthusiasm  of  the  professional  man,  who  carries  his  pock- 
et editions  of  the  embodied  genius  of  antiquity  as  he  cherishes  the  remembran- 
ces of  cliildhood.  The  scholar  should  find  himself  at  home  in  tlie  whole  range 
of  dassic  association.  We  hold  it  a  sound  maxim  of  human  policy,  however, 
tiiat,  in  education  as  in  commerce  and  politics,  a  constant  regard  should  be  hail 
to  the  progressive  history  of  mind.  The  two  last  centuries  have  tlirown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  its  march.  Nations  which  were  not — are.  Languages,  which 
two  centuries  ago  possessed  hardly  a  legendary  literature,  are  become  the  re- 
positories of  new  worlds  of  thought  The  character  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations  is  also  changed.  These  facts,  while  they  deduct 
nothing  fit>m  the  sterling  value  of  the  legacy  sent  down  to  us  by  the  gifted 
spiritB  of  earlier  times — ^yet,  enlarging  and  enriching,  as  they  do,  the  whole 
field,  a  rational  inference  certainly  is, — that,  (while  intellectual  discipline  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  as  of  paramount  importance,)  only  such  parts  of  the 
field  should  be  occupied,  as  will  best  furnish  the  individual  for  the  career  to 
which  he  is  destined. 

On  the  relative  importance  of  the  Elementary  Department  we  apprehend 
there  exists,  to  some  extent,  a  mistake  ; — a  consequence  of  which  Uy  that  the 
first  years  of  life  are  often  worse  than  lost  From  tlic  nature  of  tlic  human 
mind,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  requires  even  a  more  skilful  hand,  to  adjust 
and  keep  in  successful  operation,  machinery  so  delicate,  aiding:  in  the  discove- 
ry of  its  principles,  and  familiarizing  their  use,  than  does  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples already  discovered,  and  the  direction  of  powers  already  familiiir.  We 
are  happy  in  having  secured  for  tliis  department  a  gentleman  of  long  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  the  practical  science  of  mind,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  its  development 

In  the  Ccmimercial  Department,  the  design  is  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  El- 
ementary and  Mathematical  studies,  of  French,  Spanish,  and  English  reading. 
Rhetoric,  and  Penmanship  at  the  desk  of  the  business  room,  in  book-keeping, 
and  traiMcribing  and  drawing  up  business  forms,  as  may,  at  the  age  oi  six- 
or  seventeen,  introduce  youth  to  clerkships  in  extensive  commercial 


In  the  acquisition  of  Languages  we  conceive  the  best  facilities  to  be  those 
which  affimi  opportunity  for  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  with  native  teach- 
ers,— ^having  as  much  regard,  as  is  consistent  with  circumstances,  to  tlio  natu- 
ral method — a  constant  reference  to  the  best  I>!xicons,  and  Grammars,  and  ha- 
bltaal  critical  reviewing. 
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The  lint  lenona  id  Iho  Greek  Department,  are  on  the  Modi^m  Greek  pro- 
nundallon.*  Having  become  aomewhat  fandliar  with  the  alphabet,  and  the 
more  iililk)De  p<H?u1liuitie«  et  Ibe  prmiiiDciitlon,  the  clnsseg  eiiler  upon  Ihe 
Untuunv,  (thalof  PraC  Buabas  b  priocipallj  used — nilh  Gmdrich's  and  But- 


iiriiina-  their  anldcnla  by  wrilbg  them  upeo  the  blaek  boardi,  always  with 
the  wrlttan  diAractot  of  the  preaeat  Greeln,  io  which  they  have  learana  rrom 
tho  llutrueltr  (himaeUa  Greek.)  Familiar  examptea,  by  way  of  Ulustraling 
anil  filing  in  inemorj  the  principle),  are  given  by  diclatiaa  and  written  by  the 
pupil — IheM  are  extended,  u  he  proceeds,  and  cooitilale  the  first  essaye  at 
Iniulalion.t  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  is,  al  present,  the  Grat  book  put  into  the 
hand!  of  tlio  cliUEios.  ProDunciatioi),*Fldi  the  theory  of  Ae  accents  as  a  part 
of  the  orthography  of  the  language,  ia  never  lost  aighleif.  After  the  Grslpagei 
of  Jacob's  Reader  are  thoroughly  posaemed,  the  pupil  is  intmduced,  to  i£sop'a 


vols,  embradug  the  laivst  selections  fraia  the  range  trf'Gteek  literature.  Dur- 
ing the  whale  course  (which  it  will  be  perceived  is  accoiuDiDdated  speeiaUy  to 
thaw  who  cummeoce  at  an  early  age,  and  remain  for  a  considerable  period,) 
the  eierdaes  in  writing  are  continued  with  declunaliaiu  from  the  Oratora.  j  A 
Icta  extensive  coune  is  punned  by  those  who  commence  the  Lalia  Gm,  and 
whose    circumstances  allow  Iheca   less  time  for  clasical  pursuits.     The  booka 


D  ihoae  desgned  lor  the  college  classes.  T^e  earlier  e 
dered  as  simple  as  practicable.  Alter  Ibe  iutroduclory  lessoos  in  translating 
and  pamng  (principally  Irom  dictation,)  the  exercisca  of  the  &nt  pages  of  Pisk's 
Adams'  Grammsr,  and  Jacob's  Latin  Reader  are  read.  To  these  succeed  Grz- 
CK  Hlstorix  Epitome,  Bumian's  Phtedri  Fabutc,  with  English  notes. — Corne- 
lias NeptM.  Gould's  Selections  from  Ovid, — Saltust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c.  and  ei- 
cieise)  ui  double  translation,  in  writing  Latin  with  Dana's  Latin  Tutor.  For 
those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  an  cxtenaive  course,  selcctioos  are  made  from 
the  range  of  the  Roman  Classics.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  departments,  IrequenI 
revisions  are  made. 

in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  extensive  course  of  rending, 
(priDcipally  from  the  French)  pursued  at  the  National  Academy  at  West 
Point,  IS  adopted.  Tlie  gentlemao  sustaining  this  deparuocnt  is  b-om  that  la- 
atilutioD. 

In  Botany  and  Natural  History,  occawwal  familiar  Lectures  are  eipected 
from  M.  Roslan,  late  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  at  Marseilles. 

ArraUjEemenla  have  also  boen  made  br  a  regular  course  in  Chemistry. 

In  Belles  Letlres  and  Oratory,^ — Intellectual  and  MonJ  Philoaopby,  aod  Civil 
PuUly,  the  course  is  such  as  will  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  classes  as  ihey  advance.  Finding  no  occasion  to  depart  fiom  the  ^irit  of 
the  Roman  School  (though  we  regard  the  purest  and  most  impressive  elo- 

*  While  HO  hnvo  lU  diw  r«pecl  rocUxEnilUi  |ii«iuiKiBllinartIisGntk.a>&mirin;lha 


Ill  ■<  ;_lhiil  Iba  CiKk  DoatinDgd 


w,  hj  Itmnud  aotiH 


'  J  ik^ru^DT practical  vstualalhe  vcboUr,  tn^bnitldtMit  hui- 
i^rivn,  bdbtD  leavlhf  (fllr  defiartDiail,  an  tkamuf  bif  Uhfht 

<<rii  mJJuHl  umplD  woft  (oD«  in  imintsi)  ai  aniaUnlBOtkB 
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igntmce,  that  of  nature,)  our  wctioiu  during  part  of  the  year,  bare  daily  eier- 
cIhr  in  the  Oralorical  Room.  Original  themes  and  translations  are  read  weck- 
1;  at  the  deak,  by  tiie  senior  boya.  Tbe  younger  are  exercised  early  in  writine 
lettersi  and  in  translating  from  the  languages  with  which  they  are  occupied. 
*   '— — -  -'-eading  from  the  choicest  English  clashes,  with  rhetorical  analysii 


U  deMgqed  fbr  (he  more  advanced  ae 
In  Ine  appi 


M  appropriation  of  time  far  study  and  relaxation,  we  are  accustomed  to 
MtTO  reference  to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  which,  especially  in  childhood 
•nd  au4y  youth,  requires  succession  and  alternation  of  puriiuitB — observing  al- 
ways oM  to  distract  the  mind  by  too  great  avatiety.  In  all  these  arrangemeats 
tbe  moit  exact  punctuality  and  order  are  insisted  upon,  as  having  a  (Hrect  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  subsequent  character. 

He  moaters  during  each  day  are  five.  The  whole  number  being  divided 
into  decade*,  a  Prefect  la  assigned  to  each, — a  Registrar  to  the  whole.  At  the 
■lomenttbe  bell  ceases  to  ring,  the  Benstrar  pronounces  the  wosAplace.  Each 
Fr«rect  IntKder,  (beginning  with  the  orst,)  having  ascertained,  ata  glance,  the 
absenteeiirany,  from  bisseclion, at  once  repeats  aloud  their  names  with  the 
number  of  the  sectian,— the  Registrar  cheeking  them  in  his  roll.  Thus,  in  half 
a  minute  after  the  bell  ceases,  all  are  ready  for  the  busineas  in  hand.  No  boy 
la  allowed  (o  enter  the  ranks  upon  the  muster  grounds,  after  the  word  Place  a 
proiMnmced,  but  is  reported  and  recorded  absent.  These  reports,  it  should  be 
Teniarked,  which  also  lake  cognizance  of  every  irregularity,  are  referred  to  the 
Meeting  <rf  Instructors,  read  at  the  Saturday  lecture,  and  transferred  to  the 
volnmea. 

Id  laniineri  flie  moming  bell  Ibr  rising  is  heard  at  half  past  4  o'clock,  a1tow- 
iog  half  anhour  (or  washing,  and  other  personal  attentions.  AtSthebell  as- 
Mubles  the  sections  with  their  Prefects  and  Master  of  Gymnastics,  on  the  mus- 
ter gmonds.  Tbe  hour  is  occupied  in  the  various  exercises  and  games  of  the 
Gyauunium.  At  6,  they  proceed,  in  order,  to  tlie  class  rooms,  where  Ihey  are 
OCcupieduotUT—thehourorbniakrast.  From  breakfast  they  repair  to  the 
dip«l  for  worship — after  which  they  are  upon  the  play  grounds,  under  our 
general  bupection,  until  S, — at  this  hour,  they  are  assembled  in  the  class  rooms, 
and  engaged  hi  study  and  recitation  till  12— with  an  intennissionofafteen  min- 
utes— a  part  of  which  is  occupied  in  the  muscular  exercises  of  the  arms,  £rc. 
Hh  hotir  from  12  lo  1,  except  during  the  etcessive  heat  of  summer,  is  passed 
In  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  grove.  Atl,they  repair,  in  sections,  to  the 
washrooms— at  lulf  past  1,  in  order,  to  the  dining  hall.  From  dinoer  until  half 
past  2,  they  are  again  upon  the  play  grounds.  At  this  hour  they  resume  their 
Modlei  and  tedtattons  iq  the  several  departments,  where  they  remain  lilt  half 
pasts,  from  which  Hme  (ill  half  past  T,  they  arc  upon  the  gymnastic  grounds, 
or  asii  nsoally  the  case  during  two  or  three  days  of  the  week,  occupied  a  part 
oltlie  time  inhalhing.  Half  past  7  is  the  hourof  the  evening  meal,  after  which 
worship  is  attended  in  chapel — at  8  the  nnsH  boys  retire — the  senior  boys  study 
till  9,  when  all  retire. 

TInms  trc — Having  enlarged  the  original  plan  of  the  Institution,  and  conse- 
quantly  the  number  of  Professors ;  assuming,  as  we  do,  the  whole  care  of  pro- 
eortlkg  a^are).  Books,  Stationary,  be.  which  are  invariably  charged  at  coel ; 
wrtafitng  peCBSsarily  large  expenses  in  the  arrangements  made  to  procure  tor 
tbe  Ubnrj,  the  rarest  Ixralis  in  the  several  Languages  taught, — for  apparatus 
kx. — and  having  concluded,  for  the  more  successful  accomplishment  of  our  de- 
•igM  a*  a  bmily,  to  limit  our  number  beyond  alteration  to  one  hundred,*  we 
an  obliged  to  add  Glly  dollars  to  the  original  terms. 

ne  aanual  charge  is  thcrelbre  two  hundred  and  Gfty  dollars,  one  half  pay> 


jn  hating  hod  tbv  lutarum 
U  bo  pn-lseilji  niiaholoif. 
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able  ecmi'iuiDuatly  in  adVBOCe.  Thischiirge  iacludes  tuitioD, board, room,  tui- 
niture,  fuel,  lighta,  meiuljug,  imd  waahing. 

Far  iip|)arel,  boolu,  Btatiouary  &c.  an  amouot  of  from  tea  lo  forty  tlollan,  aC' 
cording  (o  Uie  dUtance  of  the  Piirept  or  Uuardiaa,  U  aJwayg  eipepled  lo  be  in 
ailvHoce.  StudcDia,  nltbin  the  limited  number, — Iroiii  the  ^eiiof  fburlo  As.' 
teen,  arc  received  duriog  any  part  of  the  sCBaioos. 

Small  Moniei  inleiided  (or  too  inciileDtal  cxpeoditures  of  the  Studcob,  are, 

"'  "" to  be  passed  10  Lbe  creditor  the  parent  or  guitdiaii, — riven  always 

■  ■    a  Pasa-BooL  funiialied  to  each,  ftM  charged  in 


\T  dUcrotion — entered  i 
VBcaUoDa  ai 


I 


o  in  each  yi 
Urat  or  April,  the  other  three  1 

8tudeata  may  remain  at  the  Institution  diuingthe  vscationa, — maJdng  ahott 
clcurstons  nith  lluwe  of  the  Inatructars  who  remain ; — or  travel,  with  otlien. 
No  additional  espeiwa  in  incurred  to  those  who  travel,  except  their  own  bills, 
which  ere  under  the  inspection  of  tbc  gentlemen  with  whom  they  travel. 

The  Annual  Examinatiao,  occupying  from  oil  to  ten  days,  cominencea  ontha 
20lh  of  Hay.  Tlie  regular  course  of  studies  is  resumed  on  the  third  day  lollop- 
ing the  close  of  (ho  examioation. 

As  Ibe  Governmeat  of  the  Institution  is  strictly  supervisory,  the  Principals 
or  their  associates  remaining  in  coQslant  and  familiar  Intercourse  ivilh  the  bIu. 
dents,  both  during  their  studies  and  diversions, — the  pupils  never,  except  in 
special  coses,  leave  the  family  but  in  their  company. 

Partiealor  attention  is  paid  to  the  formalioa  of  courlcoua  and  genllomauly 
Planners.  In  the  charge  of  Uie  smaller  boya,  especially,  and  to  aconsidcrablu 
extent  thoMt  of  every  age.  ulTectiunate  and  assiduous  matetnal 
regarded  as  of  first  importance. 

The  simple  uniform  worn  at  the  Inatitution  may  always  be  better  procured, 
or  at  least,  made  on  the  ground. 

Studeols,  are,  in  no  case,  received  lor  a  (crm  less  than  one  year. 


lory ;  F.  Fellowes.  Latin  and  Greek  Langnages  and  LiU^ralure  ;  Gregory  Per- 
diruri,  Anricnt  ami  Modern  Oraeb  Language  ;  W.  P.  N.  Fitz^rald,  Halhe- 
I,  Natural  Pbilesapby,  and  Drawing  ;  Sidney  h.  Johnson,  Latin  Lan- 
Ucorgo  Montague,  Assistant  in   tlie   ConunorcJal  UcpaituioDt,.  and 


CT' 


LO^TO   ISLAND. 

ouiit  of  l1ii>  wnilnsry,  from  nhicli  we  have  extracted  the  '  plan  of 
'  is  entitled  '  The  application  of  Christianity  to  Kilucatinn.'  It  is  a 
opirited  and  svntilblB  pampldel,  conlaiiung  many  excellent  thoughts  uii  the  siib- 
ji-rt  oraducolloD.  We  sbould  have  been  glad  to  draw  more  largely  (rmu  its 
contents,  had  our  Umits  permitted.  Among  the  various  excellcncos  of  the  till- 
towing  plan  we  would  mention,  as  well  deserving  a  dilii^nl  altcnllan,  tlie  iie- 
eullnr  modification  of  mutual  instruction  which  the  author  has  aili^tcd.  This 
wr  tliiiik  a  valnalile  practical  improvement  in  education:  it  allords  a  good 
lustration  of  the  arrangciucnt  auggcsled  at  p.  !91  of  our  present  number.] 
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Plan  of  Matrueiion. 

The  plan  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  foregoing  principles  into  practice, 
is  to  fbnn  abousehold,*  (as  is  now  usual  in  the  most  respectable  seminaries,)  con- 
risUitf  of  the  Principal,  the  Governess,  the  Teachers,  the  Tutors,  and  the  Pu- 
pils ;  oy  stating  the  different  duties  of  whom,  an  idea  will  best  be  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  things  will  be  conducted. 

JT^e  Vrinc^^  t  wul  devote  himself  to  the  management  and  immediate  in- 
tpection  of  the  whole  concern ;  to  which  he  will  endeavour  to  ^ve,  not  so  much 
tne  ordinary  aspect  of  a  school,  as  that  of  a  friendly  commumty  associated  for 
die  mutual  improvement  of  its  members.  Hence  it  will  be  his  aim  to  carry  on 
the  worts  of  education,  in  the  various  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  pu- 
pils, hardly  less  than  in  their  stated  studies,  and  by  a  frank  and  affectionate  de- 
meanour, to  convince  them  that  he  is  mindful  of  their  present  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  studious  of  their  permanent  welfare.  Since  he  embarks  in 
the  undertaking  with  little  expectation  of  personal  emolument,  with  considera- 
ble pecuniary  risk,  and  as  success  must  b^  the  purchase  of  his  own  exertions, 
the  public  have  every  reasonable  security  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  a  trust, 
which,  the  prospect  of  usefulness  alone  has  induced  him  to  assume. 

2^  Oovemess  will  have  a  motherly  care  over  the  juvenile  family,  and  su- 
perintend the  domestic  arrange  ments.{ 

jHie  Teachers  will  act  as  assistants  to  the  principal  in  the  duties  of  discipline 
and  instruction.  As  the  cultivation  of  religious  principle  will  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  no  one  will  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  whose  exam- 
ple would  at  all  interfere  with  the  furtherance  of  that  object.  There  will  be 
one  teacher  for  the  Latin  and  Greek,  another  for  the  Spanish  and  French  lan- 
ffuages,  a  third  for  mathematics,  natural  science,  &c.  Belle  Lettres  studies 
oenaE  Uie  department  of  the  principal. 

Tne  Tutors, — ^These  will  be  lads  not  under  seventeen  years  of  age ;  consid- 
erably advanced  in  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued.  For  their  services  as  tu- 
tors or  monitors  in  the  modified  system  of  mutual  instruction  which  will  be  car- 
ried on,  they  will  receive  their  support  and  the  completion  of  their  education, 
ffratoitously.  One  of  these  will  be  appointed  over  every  nine  pupils,  as  their 
mstructer  in  certain  studies,  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  and  to  act  as  a  guardi- 
an or  elderly  companion  to  them  at  all  times — reference  being  had  in  this  con- 
nexion of  the  tutors  with  their  classes  to  the  respective  ages,  tempers,  and  ac- 
quirements of  both  parties.  As  only  the  most  exemplary  youth  will  be  thus 
distinguished — as  it  will  be  their  immediate  interest  to  discharge  their  duties 
faithfully,  (for  no  longer  than  they  do  so  will  they  be  retained,) — as  they  will 
be  greatly  in  advance  of  those  over  whom  they  are  placed,  both  in  years  and 
in  learning — and  as  they  will  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  of 
the  schdars,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  with  such  assistants,  a  monitorial  sys- 
tem can  be  conducted  with  great  efficiency.  If  the  Lancastcrian  method  as 
pracdsed*  in  die  High  Schools  succeeds,  this  certainly  must,  where  the  moni- 
tors will  be  of  a  higher  description  and  have  stronger  inducements  to  attend 
properiv  to  their  business.  Especially  in  communicating  a  right  tone  of  feel- 
ing to  me  young  community,  in  nipping  disorder  in  the  bud,  and  in  applying 
those  maxims  of  moral  education  which  have  been  detailed,  great  advantages 
will  be  derived  from  a  body  of  tutors  having  their  interests  idenMfied  with  those 
of  the  establishment,  and  acting  conscientiously  from  pious  principle — for  this 
latter,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel, is  supposed.    The  business  of  the  Insti- 

*  The  bnilding  is  111  fuel  in  front,  and  48  in  donth  ;  three  stories  Iilgh,  besides  the  basement  ^ 
faariof  a  Recitation  Hail,  Dormitories,  lecture  Kooms,  Dining  Room,  &c.,  all  on  an  extcnsivo 
■eale.  As  it  has  been  erected  for  tlio  purpo:<e,  every  desirable  accoinroodation  \»  provided.  At- 
tached to  it  are  upwards  of  six  acre-<  of  land,  so  that  the  pupiU  will  have  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  exercise,  gardening,  &c..  without  leaving  the  bounds. 

JSer.  William  Ausostiis  Munlenliorg. 
:  This  sUtion  will  lie  filled  by  a  lady  every  way  qualified  for  it,  from  whom  the  pupils 
I  meet  with  as  much  maternal  kindness  and  attention,  as  they  would  be  likuly  to  find  any 
where  abroed. 
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Uidr  own  anidies.  They  will  Bave  aii  apartment  £ir  themselves,  ami  will  n. 
rJl«  only  (lithe  Principal  or  the  teaclien.  Of  course  they  will  he  allcwed  no 
discretionary  authority  over  their  classes ;  and  Id  give  iaslTUClioii  only  as  bi  ai 
thoy  are  perfectly  qualilied  to  do  so.' 

The  PupiU  will  be  divided  ,iato  cimes  of  nine  or  a  less  numher,  in  order 
that  by  so  minute  a  subdivision,  each  individual  may  lind  bis  proper  rank.  Al- 
tboilgh  they  will  receive  their  iDStrucUaD  chiefly  through  [he  medium  of  Ihe 
tutors,  yet  it  will  bo  under  the  couslanl  superiDtendcDce  of  the  higher  teach- 
ers, who,  frequently,  perhaps  daily,  will  examine  Ihe  classec  theinselvcB.  Be- 
tide*, they  willatleDd  lectures  on  ihoiie  branches  of  ki)ow1e-%e  which  can  be 
boat  communicated  in  that  way,  anil  be  questioned  by  the  lecturer 

They  will  wear  a  plain  unirorm,  to  prevent  vain  compeHtioD  iudrciH. 

They  will  board  at  comoions  and  lodge  in  single  beds,  in  spaciaiu  and  airy 
dormilories,  together  with  the  tuloni.  Tno  whole  of  the  aftetaoon,  Irani  dioner 
to  aupper,  they  will  be  obliged  to  apend  in  healthrul  exercise.  By  meaiu  ol 
euly  rising  thus  much  leisure  can  be  afforded. 

They  wUI  ba  always  within  the  boundiiofthe  Institute,  and,  an  larasis  deem- 
ed proper,  under  the  eye  of  their  inslructers. 

ThHlr  relieious  studios  besides  Ibe  Bible,  will  be  in  such  narks  as  Porteus' 
Evidences  or  Christianity,  Hornes' Abridgment  of  his  IntroducUon,  Arehbi^op 
Seclior'a  Lectures  on  the  Church  CatorMsro,  Gastrell's  Cbrlsliaa  Inalilules, 
Jones  on  the  Trinity,  be. ;  and,  as  practical  books  for  those  of  a  proper  age, 
DwldrUEo's  Riae  and  Progress,  Mason  on  SelfKnowledge,  Scougal'sLifcofUod 
in  Iho  Soul  of  Man,  Slc.  Besides  a  coune  of  familiar  lectures  adapted  espe- 
dally  to  the  years  oflhe  javcnilc  heoren. 

Their  secular  sludles  will  comprise  all  Ihe  branches ofa  thorough  English 
Education,  including  Mathematics,  Nstuial  History,  and  Phiiosopby,  as  far  as 
they  can  be advanlageously  pursued.  Vocal  Music;  taatrumcntal  Music  and 
Drawing,  when,  for  cither  of  them  there  is  decided  talent.  Tlie  Latin  and 
Greek,  or  Spanish  etid  French  languages,  according  as  Ihe  pupil  is  destined  lor 
Ihe  counting  nnin,  or  the  college.  The  classical  course  may  be  continued  un- 
til it  is  0(|u<valent  Ibracdiegiateone;  as  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  tutors,  with 
whom  the  pupils,  alter  they  are  sufficiently  advanced,  may  study  and  recite 
only  to  Ihe  principal  and  higher  teacher.  No  pains  trill  be  spared  to  make  well 
grounded  scholars  in  llie  dead  languages.  When  a  boy  is  likely  to  be  no  more 
than  a  suatterer,  with  his  parents'  consent,  his  attention  will  be  directed  to 
aouething  else. 

•  dnfHtiTs  in  lbs  eharaeUi  nr  ilt  nsni- 
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In  a  word,  the  pupils  will  be  the  children  of  a  family  regulated  solely  with  a 
view  to  their  improvement,  in  religion,  learning,  and  manners. 

The  anfhor  anticipates  but  one  objection  to  his  system — that  which  will  be 
styled  its  sectarianism.  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  it  will  promote  among  its  sub- 
jects an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
charge  is  admitted.  As  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  having  a  course  of  religious 
instruction  under  his  control,  he  naturally  expects,  that  such  more  or  less  will 
be  the  effect  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  His  duty  in  this  respect  will  be  the 
same  in  the  school,  as  it  is  in  the  pulpit  In  interweaving  Christianity  withed- 
ncatioD,  of  course  the  former  will  be  exhibited,  as  it  appears  in  those  institu- 
tions which  he  believes  to  be  entirely  scriptural,  and  which  he  is  solemnly 
bound  to  support  But,  if  by  sectarianism  be  meant  any  approach  to  that  spir- 
it which  identifies  the  pale  of  salvation  with  the  boundary  of  a  certain  church ; 
Of  to  that,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  essentials  and  nonessentials,  as 
the  objecte  of  zeal,  in  a  particular  form  of  Christianity ;  or  to  that  which  does 
not  recc^nface  in  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  a  bond  of  union  superior  to 
that  of  any  visible  forms;  in  a  word,  if  it  be  bigotry,  he  disclaims  it.  It  is  not 
the  spirit  of  his  church.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  that 
church.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  He  adopts  me  trite  maxim  of  a  fa- 
ther, <  In  rebus  necessanis,  unitas ;  in  non  necessariis,  libertas ;  in  omnibus, 
chaiitas.' 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Historical 
Charts.  By  J.  R  Worcester,  A.  A.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Third  Edition. 
Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.  1828.  12mo.  pp. 
d39. 

An  Historical  Atlas,  containing  Charts  of  General  History,  Sa- 
cred History,  Ancient  Chronology,  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  Mod- 
em Chronology,  Historical  Charts  of  England  and  France,  Charts 
of  American  History,  Charts  of  Biography  and  Mythology.  By  J. 
E.  Worcester,  A.  A.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Third  Edition,  Boston.  Hil- 
liard.  Gray,  Little,  d&  Wilkins.  Cambridge.  Hilliard,  Metcalf^ 
d&  Co.    1828. 

Questions  adapted  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Worcester's  Elements 
of  History.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.  1828. 
12ma  pp.  60. 

Of  the  EHements  and  the  Atlas  mentioned  above  we  bad  occasion  to  ex- 
preas  our  opinion  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  We  still  think  these 
boob  the  best  adapted  of  any  of  the  khid  to  the  uses  of  a  general  history  for 
•efaoob  and  academies.    They  are  more  complete,  more  exact,  and  better  suit- 
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oJ  (oaid  ihe  buaineasorpracticitliDsttuction,  Ihon  any  or Iho  compilations  wlucb 
t[  was  customary  to  usa. 

The  present  edition  poBsesscs  the  adTanlagea  of  a  careful  rcvliion,  a  Tew  il- 
tcmtioDa  in  arnuigeiaent,  anil  an  additional  quantity  of  Duiltor.  The  AUoit 
bu  also  received  considerable  improvemenl,  and  in  particular  the  valuable  ac- 
ccarioQ  of  a  chart  of  sacred  history. 

Before  leaving  these  works,  we  would  iDention  the  volume  of  quostiona.  aa  af' 
fordiag  a  useful  lud  to  both  teacher  and  scholar,  as  fitti^l  losiudcthe  applicadoo 
ofthe  leamfr,  aud  give  accuracy  to  his  knowledge  of  histirfy,  while  It  redeems 
much  time,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  ofa  vast  deal  of  labour  tD  the  instruc- 
ter. — To  teachers,  who  make  use  of  the  Epitome  of  this  work  with  young  schol- 
ars or  in  common  schools,  the  Elements  and  the  Atlax  will  prove  very  service- 
able, by  presenting  more  enlarged  views  of  the  subject  of  instruction,  and  ena- 
bling the  teacher  b)  explain  moro  sallsfactority  the  lessons  from  Ibe  eniallur 
woi*. 

It  would  we  Oiink  bo  Rn  advdalage  to  instruclere,  generally,  as  well  as  to 
tlie  mare  diligent  clssaes  of  student*,  if,  In  sutmequeDt  editions,  Mr  Worceitet 
would  add  to  his  work  a  pretty  full  list  of  references  to  good  authors  and  stand- 
ard works  on  history,  so  as  to  direct  the  minds  of  those  who  make  use  of  the 
Elomenls  to  the  sources  of  full  and  uuthcntlc  infomiBtioD  relatiog  to  at  least  the 
more  imporlnnl  events  inlroduced  in  that  work.  Somclliing  eHectUHl  would 
thus  be  done  towards  promoting  (be  spirit  of  investigation,  one  great  object  in 
the  mental  inHuenccsof  the  study  of  history ;  and  a  valuable  aasislance  would 
be  ufibrded  towards  the  iniprovemeot  of  actual  instrurtlan  aa  imparted  by  Ihc 
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A  Visit  to  the  Sea-eide.  la  two  Parts.  Boston.  Bowles  & 
Dearborn.     1828.     IBmo.  pp.  2S6. 

This  story  is  written  with  uncommon  ulent,  and  ia  finely  adspted  to  impart 
auloot  and  gradual  improvement  of  dispoaiUoii  10  its  young  rcadci?,  AIJ  un- 
due excitement  of  feeling  and  imagination  seems  to  be  carefully  avi^di^d  ;  and 
the  Interest  of  the  production  lies  chielly  in  the  probability  of  the  events,  and 
&t  CKceedingly  natural  and  happy  manner  in  vUcb  the  characters  are  doUn- 
Ml»d. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  wcfind  a  book  which  we  can  without  hesitation  puttn- 
to  the  hand!  of  children.  In  Ihe  present  inslancc  we  can  do  more.  The  »tt- 
Ihoroflhis  excellent  story  socms  to  understand  the  nature  of  children  k> 
thoroughly,  to  sympathize  so  fully  with  their  happiness,  and  to  entertain  ao 
enlightened  views  of  their  improvement,  that.  In  presenting  them  her  book,  wo 
inlroducB  them  10  >  friend  whose  coiivers&lion  Is  snrc  to  instraet  and  captivate 
them,  and  to  leave  impressions  equally  agreeable  and  useful. 

Helen  and  Maria.  Part  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Green,  &  Co. 
leas.     ISma  pp.  14, 

llien  is  a  very  Interesting  simplicity  oflfaouRht  and  exprcHJon,  artd  ui  un- 
timal  felieity  of  moral  Mntimenl.  thmughaul  ibLs  little  sloiy.  Its  rlli^cl  u  in 
fine  unison  with  the  soreotty  of  nature  and  tha  tranquillity  of  innoccnrp,  and 
cmiDt  fiul  to  remafai  in  the  mliul,  and  uxert  a  bippy  influence  on  Ihe  elixnc- 
ter  of  its  readers. 
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FOFDLAIt  BDrCATlOS. 

[From  the  Prospectua  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education.] 

We  have  engaged,  in  publishing  our  prospectus,  to  present     ' 
at  the  end  of  this  periodical  work  a  picture  of  human  knowledge, 
and  we  now  think  it  our  duty  to  explain  the  plan  upon  which  we 
intend  to  regulate  our  proceedings,  and  the  end  for  which  we 
undertake  thia  work. 

It  would  doubtless  be  absurd  to  wish  to  make  all  men  learned 
and  erudite,  but  it  is  just  and  useful  to  the  general  interest  of  socie- 
ty, to  ofler  to  every  member  of  it  (he  light  which  may  direct  them 
ia  the  different  careers  which  their  various  birth  and  fortune  call 
them  to  follow.  Ignorance  can  never  be  a  blessing  :  instruc- 
tion proportioned  to  the  wants  of  each  individual  can  never  be 
an  evil.  Every  resource  is  olfered  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
reaearches  in  the  diiferent  branches  of  knowledge  which  the 
genius  of  man  haa  conquered  ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
wanting  to  thoae  who  only  "seek  general  knowledge,  for  the  wants 
or  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  this  void  which  exists  in  our 
library  of  instruction  that  we  would  endeavour  to  fill.  We 
ahall  not  then  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  purely  scientific  de-  ' 
Utils  -,  but  there  are  few  sciencea  which  have  not  their  uae  ;  for 
it  is  necessity,  much  more  than  curiosity,  which  haa  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  researches  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  this 
point  alone  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  ;  thua,  to  proceed 
methodically,  after  having  efTered  to  the  earliest  age  the  sources 
of  elementary  instruction  which  will  aid  in  the  development  of  ■ 
its  ri«Dg  intelligence,  we  riiall  present  to  the  child,  then  to  the 
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young  man  advancing  inlo  life  the  [licturo  of  various  knowledge, 
the  utility  of  which  his  mind  and  iieart  must  acknowledge  at 
every  new  elop  in  his  career. 

Goograpby,  history,  nialhematical  anil  physical  sciences,  the 
dirtcrerit  brandies  of  natural  history,  reduced  to  their  general 
principles,  and  considered  in  the  point  of  view  which  philuaopby 
regards,  that  of  general  utility,  will  alternately,  in  our 
work  pay  their  tribute  to  the  rising  generulinn,  and  bend  to  the 
level  of  its  intelligence  until  it  can  rise  lo  their  height. 

There  surely  is  not  a  man,  in  whatever  condition  Providence 
may  have  placed  him,  or  whatever  may  be  the  profession  he 
embraces,  who  will  Dot  one  day  congratulate  himself  for  having 
aci^uircd  a  tinge  of  these  diflereiit  branches  of  knowledge. 
Some  will  be  directly  useful  to  him  in  his  profession  ;  others 
will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  or  suAen  its  pains.  What 
merchanl,  navigator  or  traveller  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
knowing  a  little  geography  .'  How  many  mothers  have  regretted 
not  being  able  to  trace  upon  a  map  the  slops  of  their  sons  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  or  on  distant  voyages  ■^  and  not  being  able  lo 
represent  lo  themselves  the  distance  which  separated  them,  the 
climate  under  which  they  lived,  the  manners  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwelt. 

In  wlial  ago  can  history  have  an  object  of  greater  or  more 
general  utility,  than  in  that  which  is  one  day  to  GU  the  most  in- 
structive or  most  terrible  of  its  pages  i 

To  what  industrious  pursuit  arc  geometry  and  mechanics 
in  their  general  principles,  entirely  foreign  }  And  if  we  consider 
tho  numerous  applications  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  to  what  class  of  men  will  they  be  found  en- 
tirely useless  ? 

It  is  to  natural  history  that  the  physical  history  of  man  be- 
longs ;  and  it  is  that  which  furnishes  him  with  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  and  means  for  the  support  and  prolongation  of  hia 
exi^tonco,  In  short,  could  botany  and  the  mnst  useful  of  the 
arts,  agriculture,  find  men  indifferent  to  the  benefits,  whose  fer- 
tile sources  ihcy  open  and  make  known  ? 

Such  arc,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  considerations  which 
made  us  devise  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  and  in 
the  execution  of  which  we  are  zealously  occupied — fur  oSering 
to  childhood  and  youth  the  means  of  aoiuiring  early  a  general 
idea  of  nil  tho  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  has  succeeded 
in  conquering  from  nature  and  from  time. 
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[The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  '  The  EfTects  of 
Education  upon  a  Country  Village.  An  Addreaa  delivered  be- 
fore the  Brighton  School  Fund  Corporation,  March  30,  1828. 
By  G.  W.  Btagden,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational 
Society,  Brighton,  Mass.'  We  regret  that  [his  valuable  pro- 
duction came  to  hand  so  late  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  do  any  thing  more  than  merely  mention  it,  with  our 
most  earnest  recommendation  to  all  our  readers,  whether  pa- 
rents or  teachers,  and  indeed  to  all  who  take  any  interest  Jo  the 
best  prosperity  of  their  country.] 

In  the  first  place,  education  teaches  the  inhabitants  of  a  Til- 
lage  to  avail  themaelvcB  of  their  prestn/,  natural  advonlage$. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  beheld  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  he 
beheld  nothing  more  thaa  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were 
witnessing  almost  every  day.  Why  was  it,  that  the  apple,  thus 
seen  by  him  in  common  with  such  multitudes,  was  so  ditferently 
improved  by  its  respective  beholders  ?  Why  did  his  fellow  men 
-unconcernedly  behold  the  same  phenomenon  occurring  perhaps 
day  by  day,  without  any  other  reflection  than  that  an  apple  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  ;  while  he,  commencing  with  that  simple 
fact,  advanced  link  by  link  in  a  chain  of  inferences,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  cause  and  cfTecC,  until,  with  almofit  divine 
intuition,  he  could  comprehend  and  demonstrate  the  motion  of 
worlds  i  It  was  because  Nowton  possessed  a  mind,  naturally 
strong  indeed,  but  greatly  improved  by  education.  It  was  this 
which  enabled  him  to  make  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  commence- 
ment of  a  theory  which  astonished  the  world.  Look  at  that 
farmer  ;  why  are  his  grounds  so  clean  and  well  cultivated,  com- 
pared with  those  of  his  fellow-husbandmen  ?  Why  arc  hia 
fences  good,  and  his  barns  full,  and  his  trees  thriny  ?  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  obtained  from  hooke,  or  from  e^fpcricnce,  or  from 
both,  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge.  The  aame  truth  holds 
good  BB  well  of  collective  bodies  of  men,  as  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. Why  does  that  little  village,  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  barren  and  rocky  tracts  of  land  in  New-England,  exceed 
in  neatness,  and  fertility,  and  every  domestic  comfort,  the 
Cherokee  town,  aituatod  perhaps  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
healthiest  districts  of  Georgia  ?  It  is  because  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  tho  one,  are  so  superior  to  the  mindo  of  those 
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wlio  occupy  the  olher.  Education  haa  created  the  difierencc. 
Tlie  christians,  who  dwell  in  the  one,  have  used  ihcir  present 
natural  advantages,  although  comparatively  inferior,  to  far  bet- 
ter etTecl,  Uian  the  savages  who  dwell  in  the  other.  And  why 
is  it,  that  you  behold  so  marked  a  diflerence,  as  is  oflen  seen 
between  two  neighboring  villages  in  the  samo  Slate.  Why  is 
one  neat,  temperate,  influential, — with  no  paupers  supported  by 
the  parish,  except  such  as  are  old  and  infirm,  and  therefore  una- 
ble to  support  themselves ;  while  the  other  is  unadorned,  unim- 
proved, immoral,  iuteinperale,  without  influence,  and  struggling 
with  ta.ves  to  support  its  own  poor  f  It  is  because  information, 
moral  and  inlcllectual,  is  spread  over  the  mass  of  population  in 
the  ont!,  while  ignorance,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  brooding 
over  the  people  of  the  olher. 

The  country  village  in  which  education  prevails,  will  display 
to  you  its  cflects,  wherever  you  may  tread  within  its  precincts  ; 
just  as  we  have  already  aeon  it  to  be  the  case,  with  a  well  in- 
formed, individual  farmer.  Every  stream,  every  hillock,  every 
rock  within  it,  llial  is  at  all  capable  of  any  improvement,  will  be 
turned  to  some  immediate  and  pro6lable  use.  Its  inhabitants 
will  feel  it  lo  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  God,  to  avail 
themeolves  of  every  natural  advantage.  Thus,  go  where  you 
will,  in  places  where  Christianity  has  blessed  society  by  her  hal- 
lowed presence,  and  education,  which  always  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  her  sister  piety,  has  reared  her  schools  and  her  sem- 
inarioe  of  learning,  and  you  shall  see  the  barren  waste  literally 
becoming  a  fruitful  fiold  ;  iho  sails  of  commerce  flapping  in  the 
breeze  ;  the  hand  of  industry  laying  diligent  hold  of  every  nat- 
ural advantage  within  its  reach.  Wherever  these  inseparable 
companions  bund  Ibeir  beautiful  footsteps,  flowers  of  industry 
spring  up  and  flourish  around  them.  The  poor  man's  cottage 
assumes  a  new  nir  of  neatness  ;  his  children,  once  perhaps, 
rafcged  nod  flllliy,  are  clothed  and  clean  ;  the  garden  of  the 
sluggard  is  tilled  and  flourishing  ;  tho  cup  of  the  intemperate  is 
cast  to  the  ground,  and  broken  lo  atoms ;  the  once  poor,  and 
unimproved,  and  uninviting  village,  becomes  rich,  and  cultivated, 
and  pleasant, — tho  abode  of  happiness,  and  peace,  and  plenty. 

Education  renders  Ihc  inhabitants  of  a  village  domeslic. 

Tho  mind  of  man  is  active  ;  it  must  be  constantly  employed  ; 
and  the  consefiuencc  is,  that  it  is  ever  searching  aller  novelty, 
'flic  educated  man,  seated  by  the  flreside,  and  surrounded  by  a 
Riiiiling  and  happy  family,  satiates  this  thirst  for  novelty,  by  re- 
ceiving iho  new  idoas  continually  presented  to  his  mind  by  thi' 
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book  which  he  19  reading,  or  the  meditationa  which  he  is  indulg- 
ing i  and  when  his  heart  requires  to  be  soothed  by  the  inter- 
course of  Bocial  life,  he  finds  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  in 
occBsionai  interviews  with  friends,  who  can  appreciate  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  delights,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  loves 
to  mingle.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  you  find  this  to  he  the  case  with 
him  who  is  ignorant.  Occasionally,  indeed,  you  may  find  an 
unlettered  individual  amid  the  mass  of  his  fellow  heings,  who, 
from  torpor  of  mind,  or  of  body,  or  perhaps  of  both,  desires  to 
keep  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  abode,  without  making 
Creqnent  excursions  to  the  company  of  others.  But  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  ignorance  slill  retains  all  the  natural  activity  of  mind, 
which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  the  attendant  of  knowledge.  But 
ignorance  can  never  satisfy  this  thirst  for  novelty,  at  the  same 
streams.  Ignorance  cannot  love  to  read  ;  it  is  equally  averse 
to  meditation  ;  nor  does  it  love  to  remain  long  in  the  same  cir- 
cuRiotancea,  surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  per- 
sons. The  mind  thirsts,  as  wc  have  seen,  for  novelty,  and  it 
will  have  it.  The  consequence  ia,  that  in  an  ignorant  comrnu- 
nity,  you  witness  but  little  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  do- 
mestic life.  In  such  a  community,  men  love  lo  gather  them- 
mlves  in  public  placea,  and  to  be  awdy  from  home.  There  Is 
not  novf^ty  enouglt  there,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  nature  forces  them  to  be  absent. 

In  a  reading  community,  this  is  seldom,  if  e?er,  the  case  with 
individuals,  and  never  with  the  general  mass  ;  for,  to  well  in- 
formed minds,  retirement,  and  meditation,  and  books  present 
more  pleasing  variety  ;  and  with  an  ancient  philosopher,  they 
feel  never  lesa  alone,  than  when  alone. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  mighty  dilTerence  must  be  made 
by  education,  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  a  country  village. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  facts  : — where  are  the  social  affections 
most  cultivated  ? — Where  are  families  most  conatantly  found 
together  around  the  fireside, — at  home  ?  Where  is  woman 
taoflt  exalted,  and  the  wife  most  liappy  in  tho  domestic  attention 
of  her  husband,  and  the  children  most  improved  by  constant  aild 
familiar  intercourso  with  their  parents  ?  Who  docs  not  know, 
and  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  it  is  in  the  well  educated 
village  ?  On  the  contrary  ; — where  is  it,  that  you  witness  the 
HKwt  frequent  meetings  for  revelry  and  dissipation  ? — Where  do 
yon  find  the  father  of  a  family  seldom  at  home,  and  the  mother 
oflon  sitting  in  loneliness,  and  the  children  often  vagrants  from 
their  father's  house  ? — Where  arc  the  evenings  most  commonly 
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toet  in  idle  conversation,  if  they  are  not  spent  jn  the  hnunls  of 
intemperance  and  vice  ? — Whore,  1  ask,  U'  it  be  not  in  a  village 
where  useful  books  nre  seldom  read,  and  wbere  solid  learning 
is  in  little,  or  in  na  icpule  ? 


[^From  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  Geuo- 
seo,  New-York.] 

Let  no  man  place  himself  in  ihe  chair  of  instruction,  unless 
lie  is  willing  to  Bubmit  to  a  life  of  uncensiiig  labor  and  rcspoPBt- 
LiJily.  Notwithstanding  the  honorable  and  useful  nature  of  his 
einploymeals,  his  path  is  encompassed  with  numerous  dilTicul- 
ties.  He  must  deal  with  dispositions  as  different  as  light  and 
darkness  ;  he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiar  moral  and  in~ 
lelleclual  qualities  of  each  individual  under  his  care  ;  he  must 
become  in  a  Gcnse,  'all  things  to  all  men,'  or  his  iDSlruciions 
will  be  ineffectual.  Such  a  range  of  duty  requires  a  cast  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cbaraclernotoflcn  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
circles  of  society.  No  narrow  attachment  to  system,  no  bigot- 
ed adherence  to  technical  forms,  no  invelcrnte  prejudices,  no 
reverence  for  timo-lmllowed  errors,  no  submissive  obedience  (o 
opinions  propped  only  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  ought 
to  Hod  a  place  in  the  mind  of  him  who  would  discharge  with 
happiness  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  others,  the  laborious  and 
important  office  of  training  the  minds  of  the  young.  Nothing 
hut  an  earnest  desire  to  disentangle  truth  from  error,  will 
enable  him  to  address  himself  cflectunlly  to  a  variety  of  iutel* 
lects.  An  entire  willingness  to  follow  the  path  of  holy  tiulli, 
wherever  she  may  lead,  n  resolute  perseverance  to  conccnlrato 
upon  this  grand  object  the  scattered  rays  of  light  that  beam  from 
every  source  of  knowledge,  will  alone  fit  bira  to  meet  success- 
fully the  different  intellectual  wants  which  he  is  required  to  un- 
derstand. Ho  must  conununo  directly  with  mind  ;  with  mind 
not  always  in  a  highly  cultivated  condition,  but  otlea  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  perverted  by  prejudice  :  he  must  not  only  guide 
ihe  rapid  course  of  awakened  genius,  but  call  forth  the  slumbeiv 
iug  energies  that  lie  concealed  beneuth  apparent  stupidity.  How 
various  then  should  be  his  modes  of  address .'  bow  accurate  bis 
lukowlodgc  of  dillercnt  motives  on  differeut  characters  !  oud,  it 
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my  be  added,  how  absurd  would  it  be  for  him  to  cliDg  with  ob- 
atinacy  to  any  system,  however  strong  by  autfaority  and  voaera- 
ble  by  age.  We  look  upon  inlellectual  freedom,  though  the 
gift  u  a  rare  one  indeed,  as  the  best  qualificBtion  of  an  instruc- 
tor. We  conceive  it  a  malleT  of  deep  importance  that  he  should 
yield  bis  dearest,  his  most  fondly  cherished  prejudices  to  the 
voice  of  reason  j  or  rather,  we  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
tric^e  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  thraldom  before  he 
•flfluniea  the  responsibilities  of  his  station. 

A  UaD  who  expects  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  uoi- 
Tarsal  correctness  of  reasoning  in  any  community,  expects  too 
mncb  from  human  nature.  There  will  always  be  wrong  and 
narrow  views  afloat,  which  must  be  tenderly  yet  manfully  en- 
countered. So  far  as  a  liberal  and  generous  course  of  education 
prevails,  just  so  far  will  these  obstacles  be  happily  removed. 
Scantiness  of  information  and  limited  ideas  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  human  intellect,  the  perverted  notions  of  the  social  da- 
lies,  an  overweening  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  some  things, 
•nd  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  value  of  others,  have  ever 
tainted  the  springs  of  public  sentiment,  and  will  long  continue 
to  nerve  tbe  arm  of  error  against  the  course  of  improvement. 
Thon  whose  views  have  never  been  enlarged  by  a  course  of 
intellectoal  discipline  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  utility  of 
certain  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
highly  important  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  mental  ener- 
pes,  to  give  firmness  to  reason  and  maturity  to  judgment.  But 
are  the  interests  of  education  to  he  sacrificed  because  these  men 
cannot  comprehend  them  ?  Certainly  not.  The  opposition  that 
springs  from  such  a  source,  and  [he  frivolous  objections  that  are 
raised  by  luch  feelings,  must  be  answered  mildly,  yet  with  an 
unyielding  adherence  to  the  plain  dictates  of  sense  and  reason. 
Even  then,  the  enlightened  instructer  must  not  expect  to  es- 
cape the  censures  of  ignorance  and  self-will.  Hta  motives  will 
be  impeached,  his  judgment  assailed,  and  perhaps  his  character 
charged  with  the  very  faults  it  is  liis  most  earnest  desire  to  cor- 
rect. But  if  he  has  engaged  in  the  cause  with  a  proper  feeling 
of  its  responsible  duties,  and  a  sincere  purpose  of  discharging 
them  justly  and  magnanimously,  be  may  safely  entrust  his  vin- 
dication to  the  cultivated  mioda  of  the  few,  and  tbe  increoaing 
intelligence  of  the  many. 
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The  early  instruction  imbibed  from  a  porcnl's  life,  has  the 
strongest  ialluenue  in  forming  the  future  character,  nefore  Ihc 
mind  is  mature  enougli  lo  think  for  itself,  we  look  to  Ihoac  ivlioiu 
nature  has  constituted  our  guardians,  to  correct  and  sanction 
our  opinions,  la  this  vay  the  parental  authority  gains  a  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  children,  that  never  can  be  annihilated.  And 
happy  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  result  were  always  the  formation 
of  a  Doble  and  manly  character.  Intelligent  and  well  educated 
parents  exert  a  glorious  and  benelicial  power ;  but  those  who 
are  darkened  by  ignorance,  and  chained  by  prejudice,  transmit 
their  intellectual  qualities,  as  well  as  pereonal  fenturea,  to  their 
unfortunate  descendants.  When  an  instructer  has  [o  deal  with 
the  children  of  such  parents,  he  has  a  double  difliculty  lo  en- 
counter. He  must  meet  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  one, 
and  give  a  right  direction  to  the  perverted  powers  of  the  othur. 
And  after  ho  has  laboured  with  all  the  assiduity  of  an  almost  so  If- 
sacriticiiig  zeal,  ho  must  consider  it  an  instance  of  rare  felicity 
to  uecape  u  torrent  of  hitler  invoclivc.  How  many  worthy  in- 
slrucEers  have  had  their  pence  assailed  by  the  unjust  reproaches 
of  discontented  parents  J  How  many  parents  have  seen  cause  of 
deep  and  hearty  repentance  that  Ihey  ever  lent  a  credulous  ear 
lo  the  complaints  of  boyish  petlishness?  Have  you  a  aoal  Be- 
ware how  you  make  the  idle  cfiusiona  of  an  irritated  temper,  the 
ground  of  serious  accusation  against  his  intellectual  guide.  As 
you  value  the  consciousness  of  having  disehnrged  your  duty,  as 
you  regard  the  future  respectability  of  your  child;  as  you  would 
have  liim  improve  the  precious  hours  of  yuulli  in  gaining  those 
acquisilious  that  are  to  make  htm  a  worthy  and  useful  member 
of  society;  beware  of  giving  your  parental  counlcnance  lo  his 
frivolous  complaints.  Aro  you  a  mother  ? — As  you  wish  your 
Bon  to  fultit  the  bright  hopes  of  maternal  aIte«tion,  as  you  wish 
him  to  become  the  boost  and  support  of  your  life,  the  prido  of 
your  family,  the  ornament  of  society,  beware  of  suSering  your 
Bolicrtiidc  to  bciray  you  into  unjust  censures  on  the  apparent 
severity  of  an  instructer,  whoso  duty  leads  him  to  apply  a  whole* 
Boiue  (lisciplLufi  to  your  darling  child.— J6. 
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MONITORIAL  IflSTRCCTIOIT. 

[In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  meotiOD  (he  great  op- 
{lositioa  manifested  to  the  proposed  plan  Tor  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  of  the 
city  of  Bob-toD.  From  tlie  Report  which  embodied  the  plan  we 
made  severa]  extracts,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  change 
recommended,  and  presenting  of  course,  a  favourable  view  of 
the  monitorial  method,  We  expressed,  it  will  also  be  recollect- 
ed, our  intention  lo  lay  before  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  the  ob- 
jections made  to  this  method  ;  being  desirous  that  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  its  excellences  might  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  that  they  might  be  roreeecn,  where  teachers  who  had  not 
the  aid  of  previous  experience  in  its  use,  were  desirous  of 
introducing  it. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  part  of  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting article  originally  inserted  in  the  Boston  Advertiser.] 

The  rppoH  of  the  suh-coninuttce,  proposing  to  introduce  Iha  monilorial  gys- 
lem  into  our  ptiblip  ichooh,  sctm^  Id  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  vi- 
riouB  Gomniunipalions  upon  (ho  Eiubject  liave  appeared  in  tiie  nenspaper^,  all  o( 
which,  we  twlievo,  williout  exception,  have  been  opposed  (o  the  alteratim. 
For  argu/uentB  in  its  favour,  we  tuusl  therefore  loolc  to  the  report  itself. 

Il  Beenisthat  the  sub- committee  ofllie  echoold  were  directed  '  lo  consider  the 
■ubjecl  oflhe  liigh  school  for  ^rls,  whether  it  stiali  be  continued,  whether 
ipila  can  be  permilled  to  remaiu  tliroughout  the  year  at  the  grammar  school*, 
or  their  dme  of  conttnuancc  ailvanta^DOUsly  extended.'  Under  this  authority, 
the  committee  have  fallen  it  upon  lliemselvea  to  m^e  a  report,  proposint;  an 
entire  revolution  in  our  whole  ayBlum  of  "chool  instruction — a  system,  which 
han  stood  the  teiitof  eipeiicnce — whirh  has  gradually  accommodated  itself  to 
Ihe  varyine  circumstances  of  Ihe  comiiiuoity,  incorporating  in  itself  improv«- 
fnenls  an  they  became  necessnry,  and  viewed  as  a  whole,  exhibitin^f  probably, 
the  moat  complete  course  of  instructiou  at  tiie  public  expense,  nhich  can  ba 
(bund  in  any  part  of  the  norld. 

The  school  commilteo,  however,  did  not  accept  the  report  of  the  suh-com- 
mitlee,  but  pa&sed  a  vote,  recoiiinienilTng  the  introduction  of  the  new  syHtem 
into  two  of  o'lr  grammar  schools.  <i-'  an  eiperioieat.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prevail  on  the  committee  of  thu  primary  schools,  to  recommend  its  in- 
troduclion  into  the  acbools  ui;der  Iheir  care  ;  but,  as  we  understand,  without 
eDecl,  a  large  majority  of  thai  body,  btiog  utterly  opposed  to  it.  A  committee 
of  the  common  council  have  reported  in  favourof  an  appropKalJOD,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  tho  proposed  change  in  the  two  grammar  schools  above  mentioned. 
We  hope  this  appropriation  will  not  be  mido,  and  that  io  no  form  whatever,  will 
the  introduclioa  of  the  monitorial  syften  into  our  public  schools,  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  city  authorities.  It  is  not  the  evil  consequent  upon  a  mere  ex- 
periment In  one  or  two  schools,  that  ws  dread,  but,  it  is  the  d<nng  any  thing, 
which  will  tend,  in  any  way,  lo  facilitate  the  general  inlroduclion  of  tlie  »ys-* 
teat.  Under  peculiar  elrcumstanees  it  might  appear,  that  great  improvemeot 
had  been  made  in  n  given  iuslaiice.  owing  to  Uie  superior  quaiificatioiks  of  the 
mister,  the  zeal  and  altentioM  of  comiiiltteei,  the  excitement  of  novelty,  be., 
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but,  on  appjying  [he  tyiCem  lo  the  whole  city,  perumaently,  a  very  dl 
result  would  tie  obUiiDeil.  Besides,  a  great  deal  of  what  appeared  to  be  fn. 
structiiH],  would  not  be  real,  or  useful  ^  the  knowledge  would  be  mochanjcilly 
acquired,  pad  partially  UQderEtood,— the  great  end  orioBtniclJon,  the  strCD^theii- 
iDgand  iavigDralioe  of^lhe  Biiiid,  and  the  improvemeot  of  all  the  faculUes,  would 
not  be  attained.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  navelly,  and  display — a  ili^positioD 
to  believe  in  new  theoiiea  of  Instruction,  and  loinetioies  an  actual  ioiprorenieiit 
in  coDseiiuence  of  great  excilemeut,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagiDBd. 
We  hare  had  masters  here,  who  proposed  to  teach  French  in  a  fartiiigfat ;  and 
Bcliolara,  who  appeared  lo  have  learned  il  In  thia  short  dme.  We  have  alao  had 
grammar  taught  by  machinery — nritiug,  by  particular  positions  of  the  hand  and 
arm.^-Arithmetic,  without  the  use  of  figures,  and,  so  on,  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent biancheaofkoowledge  and  icicuce.  But,  after  all,  every  one  must  ad- 
mit, that  all  valuable  tnowiedge  is  gradually,  and  laboriously  acquired;  the  ef- 
fect of  long  coDiinued  attention,  application,  and  babit.  The  late  high  achoiri 
lor  girl*  is  reteired  to.  as  ao  Ulustration  of  the  success  of  this  system.  To  thii 
we  reply,  that  the  success  of  this  school  lay  in  the  teacher,  and  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  school  being  a  selection  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  city ;  and,  flili 
was  not  amonKaiialachool,  Inthe  general  acceptation  of  (he  term.  The  teach- 
er of  this  school  heard  all,  or  nearly  all  the  loswcis  biin«elf,~he  did  nut  ItustU 
the  monitors — ho  wis  himself  Che  all  in  alt;  and  what  does  he  now  do  !  with 
a  private  school,  and  only  eighty  sdialais,  he  has  three  able  leacheri  to  aniat 
bim.  Is  (his  monitorial,  upon  Uie  plan  of  the  cammitlee?  Inaliiailed  sense, 
every  school  is  monitorial ;  scholan  are  Bclccted  (o  rive  occasianai  aid  ;  mooi- 
lor*  are  appointed  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  found  to  be  useful,  both  to 
{he  Bcholaia  aod  (ho  mislen.  But,  then,  this  extends  no  further  than  (be  i^- 
rrct  penonal  nqtavition  of  the  imtrucler  can  reach — tliere  it  stops.  So  It  has 
always  been,  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  the  evilii  had  not  been  found  ereatcr 
than  the  advantsges,  the  system  would  long  ago  have  been  eKtended.  We 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  some  parts  of  the  report  of  the  mib-commil(ee.  They 
apeak  of  the  advanlagea  of  the  manitorial  system,  as  '  no  longer  hypothetical.* 
'  lie  unexampled  success,  bath  in  Europe  and  America,  and  its  accoidaiice  with 
the  known  constitulion  of  (he  human  mind,  and  (he  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, is  such  as  to  render  it*  superiority  unquestioDable.'  Having  fettled  ihla 
point  m  their  satisfaction,  by  assuming  all  their  &cta,  the  committee  proceed  to 
remark,  that  the  only  subjects  necessary  to  be  discussed,  ate,  >  the  obslaclea 
which  prevent  Its  complete  Introduction  immediately.'  Here,  then,  in  about 
twenty  lines,  is  contained  all  the  inftirmation  the  commiliee  have  aflbnled  us, 
ulo  (he  advuilagGs  of  this  system,  which  in  the  report,  issud  to  simplify  and 
facllilale  inslruclian, — to 'keep  (he  attenlion  awake— disposing  the  mind  10  in- 
dustry— (o  easy  subordination, — to  love  of  order,  and  produduE  oRects  highly 
bvneiicial  on  tlic  character,  habits,  and  intelligence  of  our  youth.'  In  proofed 
this,  we  are  referred  lo  (be  success  of  the  schools  in  New-York,  and  this  city, 
and  also  generally,  in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  Its  superior  cheapness  it 
oflen  mentioned.  And  bere,  it  appean  (o  us,  mistakes  in  pcdnt  of  fact,  eiist  in 
(hat  part  of  Iho  report,  which  relates  lo  the  monitorial  system.  How  has  it 
■  succeeded  in  Europe  !  I(  has  succeeded  only  in  those  coses,  where  (he  object 
nru  to  confer  a  very  limited  dejnve  of  instruclion,  at  (he  leaslpoasible  expense. 
In  (hose  entirely  ignerant;  and  is  only  adopted  under  any  odier  circumstances, 
'with  great  limitations,  [t  will  be  found  on  eianjination,  to  be  principally  in 
use  in  the  mosi  unenlightened  and  uneducated  parts  of  Eun>pe,  as  a  mean*  of 
eiving  a  degree  of  knowledge,  preferable  only  to  total  ignorance.  In  New- 
York,  there  are  about  12<KH)  children  wlio  attend  no  school  whatever.  It  is  not 
strange,  (ben,  that  any  thing  which  haa  the  appearance  of  iailmction,  should 
there  be  considered  as  success.  Bui,  in  s  late  address  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Sehool  Society  of  New- York,  anMHi^  whom  are  some  of  (he  fir<(  men  in  iha 
stale, — the  success  of  these  schools  is  not  once  alluded  to;  on  the  contrary,  the 
state  of  their  public  schools  is  greatly  lamented,  ami  (be  present  system  of  the 
schools  in  Boston,  la  held  up  far  imitation,  as  being  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
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Jdnd  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  although  in  ihe  addrew 
of  the  same  trustees  in  1826,  much  is  said  of  the  monitorial  part  of  fheir  system, 
Tet,  in  the  address  above  alluded  to,  they  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject  We 
mve  also  seen  letters  lamenting  the  condition  of  their  schools,  and  have  con- 
vened with  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  New^York  monitorial  schools,  so 
highly  praised  by  the  sub-committee,  who  speak  of  them,  and  of  the  best  schools 
in  thiut  city  on  the  monitorial  plan,  as  exhibiting  results  which  would  here  be 
considered  a  total  failure.  But,  even  in  these  mstances,  and  with  this  low  de- 
gree of  attainment,  assistant  instructeis  have  been  found  necessary,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  number  in  the  New-Tork  schools ; — and  we  are  informed  that  in  the 
High  l^ool,  (Dr  Griscom's,)  there  is  a  teacher  to  every  66  boys. 

[The  writer  of  the  above  article,  we  are  iBorry  to  obseryOy 
4oes  not  seem  well  acquainted  either  with  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  or  with  the  actual  state  of  those  schools,  even  in 
Boston,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced.  That  this  is  the  case 
will  appear  from  a  view  of  the  following  facts. 

There  is  an  entire  mistake  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  monitorial  plan  is  actually  adopted  in  a 
great  number  of  them :  the  further  introduction  of  it  is, — ao» 
eording  to  a  Report  on  this  subject,  unanimously  -accepted, — to 
^oceed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  authorize  it.*  A  more  ab- 
mpt  introduction  of  the  new  method  was,  indeed,  objected  to, 
but  under  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  not  exactly 
connected  with  the  actual  merits  of  the  question. 

Several  other  misstatements  are  also  worth  adverting  to;  one 
of  which  is,  that  the  monitorial  method  is  always  and  necessari- 
ly superficial.  This  allegation  is  not  more  true  of  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  than  it  is  of  the  old.  By  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  Europe  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is 
preferred  for  its  efficiency.  It  is  found  an  excellent  instrument ; 
and  if,  in  some  instances,  it  is  superficially  used,  the  blame  lies 
with  the  agent,  and  not  with  the  means. 

Another  striking  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the  article  transcrib- 
ed, is,  that  the  Boston  High  School  for  Girls  was  not  a  moni- 
torial school,'  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
teacher  himself,  then,  must  have  been  deceived ;  so  must  thie 
school  committee,  and  the  great  number  of  visitants  from  other 
places,  who  came  to  this  city,  in  not  a  few  instances,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  seeing  what  a  good  monitorial  school  is.  If  its 
excellence  as  a  school  made  it  not  a  monitorial  school  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  merits  of  every  very  good 
school  on  the  common  plan  might,  with  equal  force,  be  pleaded 
as  a  reason  for  not  ranking  it  with  schools  of  that  description. 

*  See  Joumal  of  Education  No.  27,  p.  184—144. 
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The  IcBcher  of  the  high  Bchool  for  girls  was  moat 
allentivG  to  his  duties.  lie  proved  himself  a  compeieut  instnict- 
Kr  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  scholars,  too,  were  admir- 
nbty  prepared  to  receiv*  the  benefils  of  any  good  syelem  of  in- 
fllruction.  They  hod  been  well  grounded  in  Ibcir  elementary 
education  ;  and  they  were  iheniHelves  the  best  scholars,  gener- 
ally, of  their  respective  schools.  But  if  the  high  school  for  girls 
WOE  not  properly  a  monitorial  school,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  existence  in  America  or  in  Europe.  And  we  may  ia- 
(juire,  ia  passing,  whether,  excellent  as  the  teacher  and  the 
echolars  confessedly  were,  any  system  which  was  merely  me- 
chanical or  superficial  could  hare  produced  the  resuUa  obtained 
in  that  school.  The  truth,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  he,  that 
that  seminary  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  good  monitorial  school. 

The  author  of  the  article  quoted,  has  fallen  into  another  mis- 
take regarding  the  extent  of  the  system.  He  considers  it  as 
confined,  in  Europe,  to  lower  schools,  and  to  a  few  places. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  incorrect.  In  France,  in  Scotland,  and 
ill  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  it  has  been  applied,  in 
numerous  instances,  with  great  success,  to  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  Tlie  normal  and  model  schools  of  the  first  named 
of  these  countries — the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  so  well  known 
as  conducted  on  the  system  of  monitorial  teaching,  and  the  logic 
class,  and  others  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the  ejb- 
lem  of  mutual  instruction  was  put  to  the  test  of  nearly  half  a 
century — the  Hazelwood  school,  and  several  others  of  the  high- 
er order  of  seminaries  in  England,  have  long  ago  put  beyond 
doubt  the  adaptation  of  the  monitorial  plan  to  extensive  use  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction.  With  regard  to  the 
alighting  manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  public  school 
system  of  New-York,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  a  single 
remark.  These  schools  are  open  to  inspection  ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  deceived,  will  speak  well  for  themselves.  The 
writer  evidently  depends  on  hearsay,  and  not  his  personal  ob- 
servation. He  falls,  too,  into  another  error  in  speaking  of  the 
Arrangements  for  public  instruction,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  School  Society  respecting  these.  It  is  not  the 
melhod  of  Uachir^  in  Boston  that  is  held  up  to  admiration  by 
those  gentlemen, — but  the  system  of  arrangemonta  for  public 
instruction. 

On  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  public 
schools  of  New- York  we  cannot  sponk  from  personal  observa- 
tion.    But  wc  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  single  fact.     In 
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BoBt<Hi,  the  citizena  enjo;  the  beoefit  of  a  tystem  matured  by 
many  yetire,'  experience,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  render- 
ed practically  good,  whether  theoretically  bo  or  not — the  teach- 
ers, too,  are  commoDly  men  of  college  education,  and  of  escsl- 
lent  qualificationa  in  other  respects,  and  handsomely  supported; 
they  ore  therefore  permanent  in  their  functions  ;  besides  all 
which,  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
laboor,  a  great  security  for  excellence,  in  all  cctsea  where  it  is 
attainable. 

If,  under  all  these  advantages,  the  actual  instruction  of  the 

?ublic  schools  of  Boston  should  excel  that  of  those  of  New- 
fork,  it  would  be  nothing  wonderful  ;  nor  does  all  this  go  a 
single  step  to  prore  that  the  system  or  method  of  teaching 
adopted  in  New-York  may  not  be  vastly  preferable  to  that  adopt- 
ed in  Boston.  The  high  mental  character  of  any  body  of  men, 
not  leas  than  of  any  individual,  may  work  out,  by  laborious  skill 
and  energy,  what,  perhaps,  on  a  better  plan,  might  have  been 
achieved  with  less  waste  of  time  and  exertion. 

Our  present  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our 
remarks  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  resume  this  article  in  our  next 
number,] 


[Concluded.] 

The  dimyUablca  arc  cJiviilcd  into  fifteen  lenoos,  each  IbnniDg  about  enougb 
lor  one  day's  sludy.  The  Grsl  diviiioD,  which  constitutes  the  tenth  Umm,  coO' 
nsU  of  disgytlables  baving  two  letters  in  each  syllable.  The  next  lesson  gives 
the  words  liiviug  (no  lotlcrs  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  last,  and  so  onwai>d. 


througji  all  Ihe  dlasyllaliles,  it  has  been  ■  rule  to  make  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  compoDcnt  syllntilcs  the  guide  respecting  the  leaxon  in  which  it  should 
beilnerted.    This  purl  of  Itie  plan  of  Ihe  JVK  Priruiplta  it  is  thought  will  be 


bund  peculiarly  convenient  The  child  will  always  be  able  to  count  befbn 
he  IriM  to  spell,  (al  least,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  count  ten,)  and  this  plan  i« 
calculated  to  let  him  perceive  his  error  readily  after  he  has  coDuaitled  it,  t>y 
lelliog  him  how  many  letter?  he  U9cd  more  or  less  than  the  proper  number; 
and  ia  manyinstanccfi.  hc  Mi  ink,  (he  observing  learner  will  ealculate,  before  he 
niters  his  spelliof;,  si)  j-  irk:;!^,.'  the  requisite  number  of  letters  to  bis  syllablev- 

AverylitUeinstrui^liiiii lie  teacher  will  soon  let  theleamer  into  this  put 

of  (be  plan;  and  if  be  <iii<l<  '-i.mds  (he  manner  in  which  any  Ihing  is  done,Sie 
cMld,  like  Ihe  man,  fti'l-  liiriLi-L^lfmare  truly  master  of  it. 

The  35th,  26lh,  aiitl  27tli  Iviwnaexhibit  the  verbal  temunstioM.plurtb.ud 
dod  degrees  of  comparisou,     Ttdfis  somethlDg  novel  in  a  spelling-book,  hatnot 


thclen  luerul.    Itbu  the  double  advinlage  of  ibowingbowwordiaie  G 

Ironi  other  worda,  and  of  readeriug  ftuuiliar  Home  of  the  more  commoa  parts  of 
erunmar.  The  lesrana  contain  examples  of  iuo!t  of  the  chaogus  whiclithevi- 
nouB  tennujdtiona  occaaioD  or  require,  and  this  part  of  orthogniphy  truly  >p' 
peara  to  be  of  qo  leas  importance,  tor  eonataDl  use,  than  that  of  the  primitive 
fonn  of  words. 

We  tiow  come  lo  the  leaaons  of  triayltables.  In  these  the  author  ha>  clBased 
the  words  nith  reference  (o  sonie  obrioua  diatiDCtioiis  which  It  is  Dot  neceaea- 
ray  to  parliculariie.  Where  the  <^portunity  offers,  the  compoaitioii  of  >  word 
is  NiinctimcB  shown  by  the  manner  in  wtiicb  it  ia  divided ;  Ihiu  ghitlon-mu, 
burdat-tonie.  dU-armed,  be.  If  we  have  not  mistaken  the  proper  object  of 
gpelling-tiooks,  it  if  tlie  formation  of  words  correctly  for  letters,  that  ia,  spell- 
iDg.  And  we  ttelieve  that  a  child  Ihould  be  early  taught  U>  see  that  matt  of 
our  hard  words  (as  he  leama  to  call  them)  are  forraed  trom  very  easy  words, 
which  he  well  lutows  haw  la  spell.    On  this  principle  the  SOlh  linon  is  made 


which  every  ivew  elementary  boobs  adds  at  least  one.  Tile  pupil  in  eraintnar 
i«  taught  that  adjcclivej  are  varied  by  addjnf;  r  or  er,  and  verbs  by  sd^ag  d  or 
ed  :  why  should  not  the  student  of  the  art  of  spelling  be  taught  the  same  w 
eariy  as  he  may  i  • 

The  seven  lessons  which  ibltow  contain  the  words  lermlnatin;  hi  att,  ml, 
ante,  and  ente;  words  in^  and  le<>  ;  in  ne«  ;  adverbs  in  iy ;  words  in  y 
ahort  ;  polysyllables  in  able  and  ibU  ;  words  in  noa  and  tion.  The  aympUci- 
ty  of  this  arrangement  recommends  it  In  theory,  and  we  think  that  in  piaclice 
it  will  be  found  quite  serviceable.  Subsequent  lessons  present  the  longer  mis- 
cellaneous words,  the  compound  words,  and  the  (br^-tirst  lesson  comprises 
•uch  as  are  peculiarly  irregular,  or  had  not  found  a  place  in  their  appropriate 

a  to  the  proper  names,  wbich  have  been 
way  as  to  lead  to  the  correct  orthography 
and  pronunciation.  Each  class  coramences  with  a  leading  word,  whose  pro- 
nunciation is  always  lamjliar,  and  under  it  arranged  alt  those  names  in  which 
the  accented  syllable  beam  the  same  vowel  sound  :  and  the  accented  syllables 
are  moreover  made  to  range  under  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  subjecL  The  spelling  leMoni  are  concluded  with  a  table  of  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  anil  New  Testaments,  which  appeared  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  in  a  school  t»ok  designed  for  the  purposes  ol  this.  The  number 
tn  adults  who  can  name  those  books  in  order,  would  not  have  heen  so  few,  if 
we  had  had  such  a  table  in  our  Childhood's  Companion. 

For  the  accommodation  of  beeinners  it  seems  necessary  to  add  a  series  of 
Jttading LeiiBia.  These  are  allcomposedolecripturephrasesorstoriesBdapt- 
ed  Id  the  infant  mind :  they  begin  with  the  easiest  readings  of  monosyllables, 
and  are  so  amuiced  as  lo  call  into  exercise  the  memory  and  judKment,  by  pru- 
rroadvely  furniuiing  examples  of  the  most  dilGciilt  spellings  and  pronuncta- 
^—      To  da  this,  and  at  the  same  Ume  lo  make  it  lasting  moral  imprei  ' 


._   le  of  the  public  must  determine. 

The  tables  of  ^Armdlioiu,  of  .^Wniert,  of  JfontAs  and  Daya,  i^  Similar 
Savnding  Wordi,  of  Slopt  and  Markt,  will  be  found  tn  diHer  somewhat  from 
thoM  in  other  books,  of  the  kind,  and  the  difference  is  believed  to  be  an  im- 
provantnl  ;  by  which  term  in  matters  ofeducatinn  we  mean  aiiaJtcrnlfon  cof- 
cuiiitfil  to  rrnder  the  leamer'i  jiroenit  more  rati)  trhUc  il  a  abm  tnadt  nutre 
ctrlniri.    Tliis  seems  to  be  the  aullioi's  only  object  in  devoiiji);  his  lime  to  iliis 
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•iW^htiiiR;  and  the  object  of  thbkDgUieiMdaspoafi*  to  caU  the  ■KsBtiM  af 
rai&n,  taOenited  In  directiiiE  the  fint  itepB  of  chUdhmd  np  the  hiU  id  knoirl- 
•ige,  to  thefiwUiUee  It  oBtnbr  thkt  puipoM. 


UTTELLIGENCE. 

EOaOATION  OF  TRB   DEIT  AND  DUMB  \S  NBW-TOMC. 

[The  inierestinE  intelligence  which  follow!  is  extracted  fimn  the  'Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Stale'  and  (SupiTintendeiit  of  Common  Schools)  'in  rel&lioD 
to  the  InBtruclion  of  the  DmJ' and  Dumb  iti  the  city  ofNew- York.'  The  pam- 
phlet fiom  which  Iheae  extracts  are  inadc  coDtaios  much  useful  and  pleaajng 
iofortDation  on  the  geoctal  subject  of  instriiction,  aa  applied  to  the  class  of  pu- 
pil* men  Honed.  At  preaapt,  wc  must  reslrici  ourselves  to  a  few  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  establiahineat  of  Iho  institution  referred  to  in  the  Report.  Butwe 
shall  take  the  earliasl  opportunity  of  laying  liefore  our  readers  the  compaiatlTa 
viewi  given  of  the  Hrrangcmeot  and  inatrucltoD  of  ■enuoaiies  bi  the  deaf  and 
dumb  m  other  parts  of  the  United  States.] 

State  of  New-Yorb,  Skcbetahy's  OKnci.  Jttony,  jIpHI  12, 1828. 
The  Secretary  of  State  reapcclfully  submits  to  the  legislature,  the  anaual  le- 

Sort  requiiod  of  him  by  '  An  act  to  proviite  Tor  the  building  an  asylum  for  the 
eafand  dumb  in  the  city  oFNew-York,'  pussed  March  2M,  182T. 
The  6rst  section  of  this  act  requires  that  ■  the  price  of  the  ground  to  be  par> 
chased,  and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  to  be  creeled,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  by  him  approved,  before  the  said 
sum  of  money  ($10,000)  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.'  In  June  la*, 
the  plan  of  the  building,  and  a  lease  fioin  tite  corporatioD  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  of  a  lot  on  which  Ihey  were  to  be  erected,  were  presented  for  approral; 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  public  iniililutioD  ought  to  be  placed  on  peT- 
uianent  ground,  and  guarded  against  fulure  embarassments,  the  Suporinteodent 
communicated  lo  the  directora  some  objections  to  placing  the  buildings  oa 
leased  land  ;  alUr  which  the  ttirectORi  motie  ■  second  application  to  the  corpo- 
ralion  of  New-YotW ;  which  body,  with  ila  characteristic  lihetalily,  gave  (he 
fee  of  one  acre  of  land  to  the  institution,  on  which  the  buildings  are  to  tw 
erected.  And  there  is  reason  to  hope,  li-om  the  representations  of  Dr  Akerly, 
that  when  the  buildings  are  completed,  the  bstitution  will  not  be  bdebted  far 
any  part  Ihereof.  The  plan,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
erection  of  the  asylum  buildings,  are  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rectors, made  lo  Uie  legistnluie  in  February  last. 

The  second  section  of  tho  act  referred  lo,  declares  '  that  it  shall  be  the  do^ 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  from  time  to  time,  to  inquire  into 
Ibe  eipeoditures  of  the  said  institution,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
therein  ;  lo  visit  and  inapect  Iho  schools  and  the  lodgings  of  (he  pupils;  to  ao- 
certain  by  a  comparison  with  otlicr  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve^ 
nenta  can  be  made,  and  lor  that  purpose,  (o  appoint  such  end  so  many  persona 
as  he  ^all  Oom  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  visitors  of  the  said  aebools ;  tD 
niggeit  lo  the  direclon,  and  to  the  legislature,  such  improvements  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient ;  and  lo  repoil  aimuatly  to  the  legislature  on  all  the  matten 
■fbresaid,  and  pacliculatly  the  condllion  of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  Ibo 
pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  their  board  and  lodging.' 

In  the  Tuonlh  of  October  last,  the  Superintendent  visited  the  New-Torfc  in- 


instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    The  school  at 
IS  in  the  upper  story  of  the  buHdings,  belonging  to 


the  cotpo 


ration,  in  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall ;  and  tor  those  room*,  Insufficient  u  f._. , 
■re.  the  school  hss  bo«n  indebted  from  it9  commencement  lo  the  liberality  o( 
(he  city  lulhorilies,  who  have  added  Iheieto  an  annusl  approprialjon  of  400 
dollais. 

The  ffmale  pupils,  28  in  number,  board  atid  lodge  in  the  family  of  Dr  Aker- 
ly,  Uie  secretary  ;  and  the  males,  39  iti  number,  witli  Mr  Loofboirow,  the  prin- 
cipal teachBr.  At  each  boarding-hoitse  the  pupils  have  a  roooi,  nbere  Ihey 
asBBmblc  aAer  school  houn,  (or  the  purpose  of  studying  their  Icssonfl,  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  ;  and  alt  the  arrangements  appear  to  be  made  with  a  view  of 
preserving  a  parental  auporvlaion  over  the  scholars,  ilutine  the  hours  when  they 
are  not  occupied  at  the  school.  The  pupils  are  comfortahly  lodged  ;  and  no  Tar 
as  an  opportunity  was  presented  lor  judging,  ihcrc  is  reason  Co  be  salufied  with 
their  board. 


NOTICES. 

The  New-England  Farmera'  and  Mechanics'  Journal.  Con- 
ducted by  E,  HoltncB,  M,  D.,  Profeasorof  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Agriculture,  in  Gardiner  Ljceutn.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  2  and  3 
— February  and  March,  1828.     Gardiner,  Me.    P.  Sheldon. 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  seem  ont  of  place  in  taking  notice  of 
this  publlcatioQ,  Rut  we  ineslion  this  periodical  Vi"' 
that  extensive  and  eflectual  m 
tion  can  never  be  laken,  until  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  a  dLiposilion  for 
infonnation  become  prevalent  in  the  community  .with  regard  to  the  progren 
of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  This  we  conceive  is  true  emphatically  in  res- 
pect of  common  education.  Parents  will  not  feel  disposed  to  maintain  eood  in- 
BtructioD,  and  pay  for  weQ  qualified  teachers  and  impmred  achool-books,  un- 
less Ihey  theoitelves  are  addicted  to  reading  and  lake  an  interest  in  meDla] 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  our  next  to  resume  this  subject,  in  some  of  its 
more  practical  details.  In  the  meanlime  we  would  recommeitd  the  Journal 
we  have  mentioned  to  all  our  readers  who  are  desirous  that  botli  tbdi  lelsur* 
and  their  active  hours  should  be  well  occupied.  To  many  it  may  prove  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  in  their  daily  pursuits ;  and  to  all  it  will  furnish  much  UMfiJ 
and  agreeable  inlbimation. 

An  English  Parsing  Tnblc.  By  A.  Curtia,  Principal  of  a  Lite* 
rary  Seminary  for  Youug  Ladies,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Articles  of  this  description  are  valuable  aids  in  the  initruclion  of  young  schol- 
ars, who  should  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  graniraar  practically  rather  tinn 
the  ore  tic  ally.  The  higher  principles  of  Erammar  should,  we  think,  always 
be  deferred  lill  a  later  utogc  of  education  £an  we  have  yet  observed  to  be  cus- 
tomary. 

Of  tlic  tahle  under  nollco  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion,  and  (hinh 
thai  the  chiefroom  for  improvement,  in  a  new  edition,  would  he  the  addition 
at  variuligrni  of  inflcclion.  Tiicw  would  render  it  a  much  more  useful  num- 
luf  than  molt  of  our  current  abridgments  of  grammar. 
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[The  following  miscellaneous  particulars  bring^down  the  more 
interesting  part  of  Johnston's  history  to  the  close  of  the  era  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution.] 

Blarly  state  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  France. 

For  a  considerable  period,  and  more  particularly  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  much  scandal  had  been  oc- 
casioned, not  only  in  the  university,  but  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by 
the  contentions  in  which  the  different  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  were  embroiled  amongst  themselves,  about  their 
mutual  privileges.  In  early  periods  of  history,  the  professions 
of  physician  and  surgeon  were  synonymous,  or  rather  they  were 
confounded  together  ;  but  as  the  medical  science  rose  in  impor- 
tance, physicians  refused  to  practise  the  manual  part  of  their 
art,  and  in  consequence  a  new  class  sprung  up,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  university,  who  practised  in  that  department 
alone,  and  who  were  named  surgeons.  But  so  ignorant  and  ill 
educated  were  these  persons,  and  so  unfit  for  their  profession, 
that  Philip  the  Fair,  to  prevent  the  art  from  falling  altogether  to 
ruin,  issued  an  ordonnanccy  commanding,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  who  wished  to  practise  surgery,  to  take  a  license  from  the 
surgeon  attached  to  his  own  person  at  the  chaielet  ,  and  an  oath 
before  the  prevot.  At  this  period  various  circumstances  prove 
that  the  surgeons  were  totally  unconnected  with  the  university  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  women  were  admitted  into  their  number,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  this.  In  1356  their  connexion  with  the 
university  for  the  first  time  appears,  from  the  surgeons  being 
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then  ordered,  along  with  the  booksellers,  binders,  and  other  in- 
ferior members  or  mlher  dcpendams,  to  guard  the  ^aies  of  Paris 
upon  some  occasion  of  danger  While  Iliia  shews  their  connei- 
ion  with  ihe  university,  it  also  shews  the  low  degree  of  estims- 
lion  in  wliich  they  were  held.  The  precise  period  at  which  (hey 
were  udtniiled  to  Ihe  rights  of  scholarily  it  is  difiicull  to  deter- 
mine, some  wriicrs  making  it  as  early  as  1390,  others  not  till 
1436.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  ibe  latter  year,  on  the  13ih 
of  March,  there  was  convened  n  meeting  of  the  university,  ia 
which,  after  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  admit  the  surgeons 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunities  possessed  bj 
that  body,  provided  they  attended  the  courses  of  lectures  given 
by  the  professors  of  medicine. 

This  qualitication  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  disagreeable 
to  Ihe  surgeons,  who  endeavoured  as  far  as  possitile  to  evade  it ; 
but  llie  physicians  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  lose  the  hold 
they  had  thus  obtained  over  them,  and  passed  a  law  refusing  to 
give  an  atiestalion  to  any  surgeon  who  bad  not  property  in- 
scribed himself  in  their  register. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  there  existed  no  great  feeling  of 
cordiality  between  Ihe  two  bodies.  The  surgeons  were  oflVnded 
at  the  implied  inferiority  of  their  profession,  and  the  physicians, 
anxious  to  maintain  their  influence  undiminished,  used  every 
means  to  keep  Ihem  under.  A  fair  opportunity  was  not  long  of 
presenting  itself.  In  Paris,  as  in  most  towns,  there  were  two 
orders  of  persons  practising  surgery,  the  surgeons  properly  so 
called,  or  of  the  long  robe,  and  the  surgeon-barbers.  Between 
them  there  existed  constant  causes  of  dispute ;  and  Ihe  latter, 
towards  the  close  of  the  (il\eenth  century,  had  gained  the  supe- 
riority as  much  in  the  practice  as  in  the  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession. With  less  prcteuinians  than  the  surgeons  of  the  long 
robe,  they  yielded  in  all  points  to  the  physicians,  who  at  last,  in 
the  year  1506,  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  the  surgeons,  for- 
mally look  them  under  their  protection,  but  under  the  implied 
condition,  that  they  were  to  be  subservient  to  them  in  all  points, 
and  have  no  professional  meeting  wiih  any  one  who  bad  not  been 
licensed  by  the^/aruttj.  The  surgeons  of  the  long  robe  and  the 
surge  on -barb  era  remained  distinct  bodies  and  rivals  for  a  long 
period  :  they  united  in  1656  ;  but  in  1743  the  king  did  entirely 
away  with  the  latter,  and  ordered  that  from  that  lime  all  persons 
practising  surgery  should  be  lettered." 

'  Ccevicr,  V.  48,  ol  acq,     Puqulot,  Ricbcses  de  la  France,  IX.  30. 
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Origin  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits, 

The  attention  of  the  school  of  Paris,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope, was  now  turned  upon  an  order,  whose  influence  for  a  time 
over  the  minds  of  men  was  greater  than  any  other  religious  body 
ever  possessed.  This  was  the  formidable  order  of  Jesuits,  which, 
it  may  be  said,  took  its  commencement  in  the  university,  though 
always  regarded  by  it  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  dislike.  Sev- 
eral churchmen,  who  had  been  educated  at  this  school,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Ignace  de  Loyola  and  St  Francis  Xavier, 
having  founded  a  society,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  bull,  which 
was  granted,  constituting  them  into  a  body,  under  the  title  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  This  society,  though  assisted  by  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  Rome,  did  not  at  once  obtain  a  footing  in 
Paris.  The  powerful  aid  and  protection,  however,  of  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  and  the  zeal  which  its  members  shewed  in  putting 
down  the  new  sect  of  the  Huguenots,  by  degrees  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  it  was  not  long  in  manifesting  its  intentions,  and  the 
dangerous  nature  of  its  doctines.  As  might  be  supposed,  the 
first  endeavours  of  the  Jesuits  were  directed  towards  the  uni- 
versity. Having  established  colleges,  and  having  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  they  commenced  giving  lessons.  The  permission  to 
do  this,  from  the  rooted  dislike  which  the  university  always  had 
to  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders,  would  not  have  been 
easily  granted,  had  they  not  found  a  friend  in  the  Rector,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Bachelor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  who  gave 
them  the  right  of  teaching  secretly,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  heads  of  the  school. 

On  an  appointed  day  the  Jesuits  opened  their  colleges,  with 
this  inscription  over  the  gate  of  each, —  Collep^e  of  ike  Society  of 
Jesus,  The  university  *now  opposed  them  violently,  and  anew 
Rector  passed  a  law  forbidding  them  to  teach  publicly.  The 
Jesuits  here  shewed  the  true  features  of  their  character  ;  cun- 
ning, deceit,  and  prevarication  formed  their  weapons  ;  and, 
when  they  were  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  their  tenets  and 
principles,  their  answers  were  framed  in  so  indirect  a  manner  as 
to  give  no  satisfaction.  The  university,  therefore,  continuing  to 
refuse  them  admission,  they  applied  to  the  parliament  ;  from 
which,  after  long  debates  on  both  sides,  they  obtained  some  slight 
advantage,  but  by  no  means  all  to  which  they  aspired. 

After  the  nr\^ssacre  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Jesuits  redoubled 
their  endeavours  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  the  university  ; 
and,  in  1572,  it  was  determined  by  the  latter  neither  to  reject  nor 
receive,  but  merely  to  tolerate  them.    Again,  in  1573,  it  passed  a 
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resolution  not  to  receive,  license,  or  grant  a  degree  of  master  to 
any  one  who  had  studied  under  the  Jesuits  ;  and  still  farther,  in 
1&74,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  excluded  scholars  of  Jesuits  from  all 
academical  privileges." 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  now  distracted  by  factions  and 
parties  ;  the  inhabitants  were  divided  between  the  Leaguers 
aud  Huguenots  ;  and  outrages,  civil  wars,  and  bloodshed  over- 
whelmed this  devoted  country.  It  was  not  lo  be  expected  that 
the  university  could  remain  altogether  untainted  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  day,  or,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  to  disor- 
der, that  it  alone  could  be  undisturbed  and  uncorrupted.  In  fact, 
a  complete  disorganization  took  place.  Inslruclion  was  little,  if 
at  all,  attended  to  ;  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  passions 
that  left  no  room  for  the  study  of  literature.  Lecturing  was  at 
an  end,  and  (he  colleges,  instead  of  being  filled  with  students, 
were  occupied  by  armed  men.  This  continued  till  the  success  of* 
Henry  enabled  him  to  enter  Paris  in  triumph,  when  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  once  more  resumed  its  proper  position  ;  and  one  of 
its  first  acts  was  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
along  with  the  Capucines,  refused  obstinately  to  acknowledgs 
the  lawful  sovereign.  The  affair  of  Cliatelt  at  last  sealed  iheir 
doom  ;  and,  whilst  he  was  punished  in  the  manner  his  crime  de- 
served, the  Jesuits  were  ordered,  as  corrupters  of  youth,  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  repose,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state, 
within  the  space  of  three  days,  to  leave  Paris,  and  within  fifteen 
dayo  to  quit  the  realm,  under  pain,  if  found  in  France  after  that 
period,  of  being  punished  as  guilty  of  Lese  Majcsli.  The  same 
arrd  also  forbade  all  subjects  of  the  king,  under  a  similar  penal- 
ty, to  send  scholars  to  the  colleges  of  the  society  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  realm. 
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C7iirersi(i/  Degrees. 
a  matter  of  very  considerable  difBculty  to  determin 


the 


precise  epoch  when  the  university  first  possessed  the  right  of 
conferring  degrees  upon  its  members.  The  title  of  licentiate  is 
met  with  very  early,  and  there  existed  regulations  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelllh  centuries  concerning  it,  in  which  it  is  forbidden  that 

■CrcriGr,  VI  291. 
t  When  Henry  the  Fourlh,  in  his  palace  of  ihfl  Louvie,  wu  in  the  act  of 
itooping  Id  pnibraee  i  nobleman  nbo  bad  juat  been  introduced  lo  bitn,  he  re- 
reivpd  u  blow  with  a  knife,  nliich  wDiiodeil  liim  in  the  lip.  J' he  aaMsnn  was 
iiutantly  wized,  and  turned  out  to  be  one  John  Chalet,  a  pupil  of  the  Jeiuili, 
wboie  doctrines  had  indled  htm  to  the  deed. 
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those  who  confer  it  should  take  any  fees.  The  terms  of  doctor 
and  master  also  occur  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  universi- 
ty ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  were  conferred  merely 
as  titles  of  honour,  without  the  form  of  examination,  upon  such 
teachers  or  persons  as  distinguished  themselves  in  any  particular 
manner.  Nothing  approaching  in  character  to  the  academic 
honours  of  the  present  day  seems  to  have  existed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  by  a  letter  of  Robert  de 
Cour^on,  dated  1215,  it  is  ordered,  that  every  person  wishing  to 
profess  the  fine  arts  should  study  for  the  space  of  six  years,  and 
be  examined  according  to  a  form  determined  by  the  school  and 
chancellor  jointly,  and  then  he  should  further  study  for  two 
years  ;  probably  before  he  had  the  right  of  demanding  the  license.* 
The  same  regulations  were  applicable  to  theology.  Medicine  ^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  science  in  which  degrees  were  longest 
of  being  given  ;  but  it  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  others. 
The  term  bachelor  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  a  bull  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1231.  This  pope  ordered,  that  promotions 
to  academic  honours  should  be  made  upon  a  full  and  proper  ex- 
amination before  qualified  persons.  An  after  statute  of  the  uni- 
versity itself  prescribed  an  oath  to  be  administered,  both  to  the 
examinator  and  candidates,  in  which  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
to  take  or  give  any  money,  or  examine  above  a  certain  number 
of  candidates  each  month.! 

The  three  titles  were  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate^  and  doctor, 
and  it  would  appear,  that  they  were  not  always  conferred  by  the 
same  authority  ;  thus  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licentiate  seem 
to  been  conferred  by  the  chancellor,  and  that  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  to  which  the  aspirant  belonged.  It  is  evident,  that  while 
the  higher  faculties  conferred  the  title  of  doctor,  their  bachelor 
belonged  to  the  nations,  or  faculty  of  arts. 

When  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts, 
became  more  distinct  and  more  defined,  the  manner  of  confer- 
ring academic  honours  was  placed  on  a  more  regular  footing  ; 
certain  courses  of  examination  were  followed  out  more  strictly, 
and  certain  fees  were  taken  and  given  ;  but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore*the  faculties  could  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  respective  rights  ;  and  it  was  not  determined  till  towards 
the  fifteenth  century  that  each  had  the  right  to  grant  its  own 
honours,  to  reject  those  who,  after  examination,  were  not  found 

*  Crevier,  VII.  143.  t  Meiners,  I.  231. 
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qualified,  and  to  recommend  to  the  cbaDcellor,  those  he  migbt  li- 

In  tho  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  Parisian  school,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  fxisted  any  fixed  inscription  or  matricu- 
lation fee  :  certain  amnll  sums  were  paid  by  students  upon  enter- 
ing the  university,  and  by  professors  on  taking  their  chairs  -  but 
it  is  to  the  period  of  cardinal  de  Touteville's  reform  that  we  muat 
refer  the  first  rules  laid  down  upon  a  fixed  basis  respecting  uni- 
versity dues.  Abet  145S,  every  person  who  entered  his  Dame 
in  the  university  books  was  obliged  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
four  sous  to  the  rector  clecl.  With  regard  to  the  fees  to  bo 
paid  upon  receiving  a  degree  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  or  doctor, 
there  existed  much  confusion  and  much  abuse.  Tho  cardinal 
fixed  the  cost  of  a  license  of  the  faculty  of  canon  law  al  fourteen 
gold  crowns,  and  of  a  bachelor  at  seven.  Abcmi  the  same  time 
the  course  of  study  necessary  for  becoming  bachelor  of  arts  was 
fixed  al  three  years  and  a  half;  after  which  it  was  reijuisito  to 
study  natural  phiiosophy  and  malhematics,  attend  the  di^pula- 
tiona  of  the  masters,  and  support  two  theses  before  obtaining  the 
license.  Aflcr  the  examinations,  the  candidates  were  conducted 
by  the  rector  to  tho  chancellor,  who  blessed  and  crowned  Ihera. 
Having  obtained  the  license,  three  and  a  halTyeara'  study  waa 
necessary  before  receiving  the  Bonnet  or  Placet ;  after  which  the 
aspirant  might  supplicate  pro  regcntia  el  tchoiis,  or  fur  the  first 
vacant  eiluation,  to  commence  his  career  of  leaching. 

In  1460,  the  German  nation  made  some  laws  respecting  pro- 
motions to  the  dignity  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts  ;  it  fixed  the 
fee  of  an  cxaminalor  at  two  sous,  and  permitted  the  admission  of 
such  as  had  studied  in  other  schools,  provided  they  were  schools 
of  some  celebrity  ;  but  two  years'  study  they  deemed,  in  this 
case  equivalent  to  only  one  at  Paris.*  In  166.2.  on  account  of 
the  abuses  that  existed  in  respect  to  fees  and  honoraries,  a  spe- 
cies of  reform  was  adompted.  The  fees  of  ihe  faculty  of  law 
were  allowed  to  remoin  at  twenty  eight  crowns,  as  fixed  in 
lfi34  ;  the  others  were  altered  ;  those  for  master  of  arts  were 
fixed  at  fifty  six  iivres,  twelve  sous  ;  those  of  doctor  of  medicine 
at  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one  Iivres,  five  sous  ;  and  those  of 
doctor  in  theology  at  one  thousand  and  two  Iivres.  About  the 
same  lime  also  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  tho  study 
of  medicine,  Ihe  students  being  obliged  to  follow  out  tho  actual 
practice  of  the  art  under  the  eyes  of  the  professors. 

•  Dul>oulliu,  V.646. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  regulations  made  respecting  fees,  there 
still  continued  to  exist  much  abuse  and  much  bribery.  Students 
were  often  glad  to  resort  to  improper  means  of  advancement, 
and  the  servants  of  the  university  were  not  always  above  cor- 
ruption. The  parliament  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil,  but 
not  with  the  desired  or  looked  for  success,  and  it  went  on  in- 
creasing till  the  reform  of  1598,  when  it  it  was  in  some  measure 
amended.  At  this  reform  also  several  important  regulations 
were  made  ;  among  others,  the  title  of  bachelor  of  theology  was 
not  to  be  conferred  till  the  candidate  had  studied  five  years,  and 
was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  these  were 
reduced  to  three  years'  study,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  the  faculty  of  law  the  necessity  of  celibacy  was  dispensed, 
with  ;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  this  had  already  been  done  as 
regarded  doctors,  but  not  as  regarded  bachelors.  It  was  now 
done  away  with  altogether. 

Brief  summary  of  the  History  of  the  University  from  its  commencement 

to  1792. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  there  exists  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  different  component  parts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Crevier,  going  as  much 
as  possible  on  facts,  and  putting  aside  all  vague  conjectures, 
gives  the  following  summary,  as  being  pretty  near  the  truth. 
The  university  of  Paris,  as  a  school,  goes  back  as  far  as  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  ;  as  a  company  it  existed  in  1169.  Its  head  or 
rector  is  named  in  a  diploma  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1200  ;  the 
procurators  of  the  nations,  in  1299  ;  the  faculty  of  theology  ex- 
isted as  a^eparate  body  in  1267  ;  the  faculties  of  canon  law  and 
medicine  in  1281  ,  the  rights  of  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame 
were  exercised  in  1169.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licen- 
tiate are  clearly  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Robert  de  Cour9on, 
in  1215  ;  and  the  term  bachelor  is  distinctly  expressed  in  pope 
Gregory's  bull,  in  1231.* 

To  give  an  account  of  the  various  changes  and  partial  reforms 
that  took  place  in  the  university  of  Paris  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  would  be  to  extend 
the  present  narrative  to  too  great  a  length,  without  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  proportional  degree  of  interest  ;  abuses  crept 
in,  and,  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  age,  the  university,  like 
other  institutions,  suffered.     At  its  final  and  total  destruction,  in 

*  Crevier,  VII.  162. 
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1792,  its  compositioQ  was  in  nature  very  slightly  different  from 
what  it  originally  had  been,  and  Ihe  following  summary  of  its 
component  parts,  as  given  by  Ctevier,  offers  an  excellent  idea  of 
this  composition. 

The  university  of  Paris  consists  of  seven  companies  : — 

1.  The  Faculty  of  Thuology,  preaJed  overhy  the  oldeal  of  ita  secular  Doctors, 
under  the  lille  atdi'an. 

2.  The  Facully  of  Law,  ori^oally  cslnblislied  for  Canou  Law  alone,  but  lU- 
thoriied  by  on  OTdannmiee  of  1679,  to  leach  alKi  Civil  Law ;  presided  over 
by  a  Dean,  cbosen  from  tlie   Professors  iumuully,  and  accordiog  to  sland- 

8,  TLb  Facully  of  Medidofl,  presided  over  by  a  Dean,  eli^ble  every  two 

year* 
4.  ThenalioDofFrance. 
B.  The  nslion  of  Picirdy. 

6.  The  nalion  of  Normandy. 

7.  The  nalion  of  Cppminy,  formerly  ofEneland.  Each  of  Iheae  naliooa  prc- 
mdedoierby  its  Procurator,  who  H  elected  annually  :  Ihe  four  losethcr  form 
the  Faculty  of  Ana,  allfaough  Ihey  are  di»liiicl  companies,  each  having  a 
vole  Id  the  general  affairs  of  the  Univeriiity. 

A  rector,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  is  head 
of  the  whole  university,  and  (he  facully  of  arts  more  parlicu' 
larly. 

Three  principal  and  perpetual  oHicers. 
Syndic, 

Gre  flier, 

Receiver. — all  Oireo  officers  of  Uie  University,  and  chosen  from  Ihe  Fac- 
ulty of  Aria. 
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[In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  (April,  1827)  our  readers 
were  presented  with  a  view  of  the  above  mentioned  institution, 
as  it  appeared,  on  examination,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  June, 
1826.  The  following  account  derives  a  part  of  ils  interest  from 
its  furnishing  ihe  impressions  produced  on  (he  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent atudcnl  of  Ihe  seminary,  reviewing  his  progress  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  The  practical  improvemenis  suggested 
at  the  close  of  this  article,  will  no  doubt  commend  ihemselves  to 
the  approhation  of  every  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  instruction  in  any  of  its  departments. 

Among  the  expedients  adopted  by  the  inetructers  at  West 
Point,  emulation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  freely  employed.     In 
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any  other  kind  of  seminary  we  should  question  the  utility  of  a 
recourse  to  this  principle  ;  but,  in  a  military  school,  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  admit  that  its  influence  may  be  goo3:,  and  especially 
if  managed  with  a  prudent  caution,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the'instance  before  us. 

The  point  to  which,  at  present,  we  feel  chiefly  desirous  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  the  efficiency  imparted 
to  instruction  by  the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  national  school. 
The  minds  of  the  students  seem  to  be  called  to  high  and  con- 
stant action,— one  of  the  best  possible  preparations  for  the  duties 
of  life  in  any  profession.  It  is,  we  fear,  too  often  true,  that  the 
energy  of  the  mind  is  impaired  by  the  influence  of  low  standards 
of  exertion,  and  that  the  days  of  early  life,  even  at  literary  insti- 
tutions, are  sometimes  so  spent  as  to  entail  a  lifeless  feebleness 
on  the  whole  mental  character.  In  addition^o  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture just  mentioned  of  the  system  pursued  at  West  Point,  many 
others  of  nearly  equal  value  will  ofler  themselves  on  a  perusal 
of  the  following  article,  which  we  think  will  be  found  both  in- 
structive and  interesting  to  general  readers  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers.] 

The  Military  Academy,  as  the  only  national  school  in  our 
country,  has,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  general  attention  ; 
and  as  there  has  never  been,  but  in  one  instance,  any  detailed 
account  of  it,  made  public,  the  following  sketch  of  the  system  of 
instruction  and  the  mode  of  discipline  pursued  at  this  institution 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  which  have  raised  this  academy  to 
its  present  standing,  may  contribute  something  to  the  advance  of 
improvement  in  other  seminaries. 

The  military  academy  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  congress, 
passed  in  1802,  at  which  time,  it  was  contemplated  only  for  the 
education  of  ten  young  men,  yearly,  for  the  engineer  corps  ;  but 
by  gradual  augmentation  since,  it  has  risen  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  ;  the  government  being  still  nominally  under  the 
control  of  the  head  of  this  corps.  The  present  object  of  themiN 
itary  academy,  is  to  supply  the«ermy  with  properly  educated  of- 
ficers. 

During  the  stay  of  t^e  students  at  the  school,  they  have  the 
title  of  cadets.  After  their  education  is  finished  each  one  that 
chooses,  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  ;  those  most  eminent 
for  talents  and  assiduity  are  placed  in  the  most  distinguished 
corps,  (engineers,)  those  next  in  merit,  in  the  artillcy,  and  the 
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remainder  in  the  infaotry  ;  the  number  in  each  being  regulated 
b^  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 

The  whole  corps  of  cadets  is  divided  into  four  classes,  correa- 
ponding  to  the  number  of  years  required  to  complete  ibe  whole 
course  of  studies,  viz.  4lh  cIbhs,  (freshmen.)  3d  class,  (sopho- 
mores.)    2d  class,  (juniors.)     Ut  class,  (seniors  ) 

The  appointments  to  the  military  academy  are  made  by  Ibe 
Secretary  of  War,  on  written  application  and  recommeudatioDS. 
No  person  is  admitted  nho has  any  physical  or  mental  infinnity, 
which  would  render  him  unfit  to  perform  military  duty.  Each 
candidate  should  be  above  fourteen,  and  less  than  twenty  one 
years  of  age  ;  should  be  well  versed  in  the  ground  rules  of  ariih- 
melic,  logelher  with  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions  ;  be  able  lo 
read  and  spell  correctly,  and  lo  write  a  fair  hand. 

Kach  cadet  receives  from  the  governmcut  sixteen  dollars  j>er 
mouth  and  two  rations  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  eight  dollars  a  year  ;  and  as  the  students  are  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  money  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  all  their 
expenses  are  to  he  defrayed  from  this  sum,  viz.  commons,  clothes, 
books,  inslrumenla,  atatioiinry,  and  all  ot hern ecessary  expenses  ; 
fuel  is  furnislied  free  of  e.vpense  to  the  cadets  ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  long  experience,  that  this  sum  is  amply  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  needful  and  lawful.  I 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  several  acta  establishing  and  im- 
proving this  academy,  the  sons  of  such  persons  a^  have  died  in 
the  public  service,  or  have  been  slain  in  battle,  should  have  the 
preference  over  all  others  for  admission  into  the  academy.  At 
the  present  time,  but  one  son  of  the  same  family  can  be  admit- 
ted. 

Tho  location  of  the  military  academy  is  most  happy,  and  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  seminary  in  our  country. 
The  scenery  around  i.s  grand  and  picluresqite.  The  buildings 
of  the  school  arc  situated  upon  a  level  and  beautiful  plain,  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson  river,  containing  about  fifty 
acres  ;  they  are  arranged  upon  the  three  sides  of  a  paralello- 
gram,  the  open  side  being  to  the  north.  The  east  side  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  barrack  ;  the  south  side  bv  another  large  barrack, 
chapel,  commons,  and  offices  -,  the  west  side  is  occcupied  by  the 
superintendent's  and  professors' hou  8  es  ;  the  whole  built  of  alone 
and  brick  in  a  very  permanent  manner,  and  in  astylc  of  architec- 
ture suited  to  the  objects  around,  and  proper  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  administered  by  a  superin- 
tendeiil,  a  coimnandanl,  and  a  number  of  subaltern  ofiicera  from 
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the  line  of  the  army.  The  superintendent  is  the  supreme  exec- 
utive, and  directs  the  execution  of  all  laws,  regulations,  and 
orders,  both  as  respects  discipline  and  instruction  ;  to  him 
all  reports  are  made.  The  commandant  more  immediately 
superintends  the  military  duties  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
The  difierent  subalterfi  officers  under  him,  reside  within  the 
barracks  with  the  cadets,  and  are  charged  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  their  conduct,  more  particularly  to  see  that  evh- 
ry  cadet  is  within  his  own  quavters  and  engaged  in  his  appro- 
priate duties. 

All  derelictions  from  duty  within  or  without  their  quarters  are 
registered,  from  which  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, is  determined  at  his  last  examination.  These  delinquen- 
cies are  read  before  the  whole  corps  weekly,  and  recorded,  and 
posted  up,  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  government  are  military,  tem- 
pered, however,  by  the  patriarchal  supervision  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  government  is  military,  inasmuch  as  the  students  are 
subject  to  martial  law,  and  governed  by  a  written  code  of  regu- 
lations ;  all  violations  of  these  are  subject  to  the  cognizance  of 
a  court  martial,  composed  of  officers  of  the  army. 

It  was  remarked  by  Milton,  {Tractate  of  JEduccUiony)  *  That  ed- 
ucation only  can  be  considered  as  complete  and  generous,  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and  of  war.'  The  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted  at  the  military  academy  we  think  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  produce  such  an  effiect  as  that  truly  greai 
nian  approved.  This  system  is  calculated  to  form  the  mind  for 
thinking  and  acting  correctly,  as  well  as  for  giving  the  body  that 
muscular  energy  and  action,  so  necessary  for  the  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  detail  of  the  course  of  studies,  embraces  nearly  all  that 
is  useful  for  a  good  scientific  education  ;  we  say  nearly  all,  be- 
cause we  think  there  are  some  parts  of  this  course  that  are  not 
so  much  attended  to  as  their  importance  requires,  as  we  shall 
point  out  hereafter. 

In  the  course  of  studies  there  is  nothing,  but  what  may  be 
found  in  that  of  other  similar  institutions,  it  is  only  of  the  judi- 
cious and  perfect  mode  in  which  they  are  taught,  that  we  would 
speak.  The  great  secret  in  teaching  is  so  to  direct  the  young  mind 
as  to  draw  out  its  latent  powers,  so  to  arrange  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  that  his  acquired  knowledge  may  assist  him  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  which  follows.  It  is  a  great  error  in  education 
to  suppose  that  the  pupiPs  progress  in  any  science,  is  only  in  the 
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Bimple  proportion  lo  the  propositions  learDed  ;  when  the  first 
principles  are  once  clearly  understood,  liis  progress  is  propor- 
tloDale  to  the  activity  of  his  mind.  The  latent  powers  of  the 
young  mind  are  inost  readily  drawn  out  in  full  relief  by  exciting 
the  mind  to  emulation,  not  ho  however  as  to  generate  envy  and 
angry  feelings,  an  emulation  to  excel  in  ntiderslanding  more  than 
in  the  powers  of  memory  ;  this  we  conceive  is  done  in  the  most 
eSectual  manner  by  the  mode  of  inslruclion  pursued  at  West 
Point.  If  the  superiority  of  this  school  consists  in  the  means 
adopted  to  excite  and  keep  in  action  this  emulation  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  alter  being  excited  is  so  directed  as  to  com- 
press iato  the  smallest  space  of  lime,  the  greatest  quanlily  of 
knowledge,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  public,  lo  point  out 
the  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  end  is  obtained. 

The  principal  means  of  exciting  this  emulation  arc  the  follow- 
ing. First,  distributive  merit  is  a  great  and  efTicient  means  ;  this 
is  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  At  ihc  beginning  of  the 
yearly  term  in  September,  each  class  is  divided  into  sections  of 
about  twenty  each,  according  to  merit  in  previous  studies,  ex- 
cept the  fourth  class,  which  is  divided  according  to  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  names.  Each  of  these  sections  is  under  ths 
instruction  of  a  separate  teacher  for  each  branch  of  study  ; 
when  assembled  for  recitation  each  cadet  is  seated  according  to 
his  individual  merit.  Daily  records  of  the  merit  of  each  student, 
according  to  his  recitation,  are  kept  and  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent weekly.  Where  a  cadet  in  any  section  below  the 
first  shciws  by  diligence  and  nieril  that  he  is  below  his  proper 
standing,  he  is  transferred  up  to  the  next  highest  section,  on  tha 
recommendalion  of  his  tutor  ;  and  the  same  is  done  of  those  who 
are  deficient,  they  are  transferred  down  to  the  next  lowest  sec~ 
tion  ■■,  in  this  way  every  neglect  of  studies  is  immediately  pun- 
ished, and  each  scholar  soon  obtains  his  proper  standing, — that 
adapted  to  bis  talents  and  application. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  Ihc  courae  of  education  here  pur- 
sued is  not  only  scienlilic  but  laborious  ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sections  ato  organized  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dili- 
gent and  talented  arc  not  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the  idle 
and  dull.  There  are  some  minds  so  active  and  studious,  that 
they  become  restless  and  idle,  if  restrained  by  the  slow  progress 
ofthcir  inferiors  ;  and  where  the  young  mind  is  zealous  and  am- 
bitious of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  slight  curbs  are  ne- 
cessary for  restraining  it  wilhin  the  bounds  of  utility.  The  sys- 
tem  adopted  at  ihis  school  is  eminently  calculated  for  this  free 
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and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  faculties,  and  this  more  particularly, 
because  it  holds  out  something  tangible  and  comprehensible  to 
the  young  mind,  as  a  reward  for  diligence  ;  each  cadet  knows 
that  his  standing  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  exertions,  upon  the  degree  of  application  he 
shall  bestow  upon  his  studies,  while  at  the  school  :  he  knows  that 
he  has  not  to  wait  for  fortuitous  circumstances  to  bring  his  tal- 
ents and  acquisitions  before  his  patrons,  like  young  men  in  other 
professions. 

Another  judicious  mode  of  excitement  at  this  school,  is  the 
mode  of  recitation.  The  lessons  are  required  to  be  Jearnt  before 
assembling  for  recitation  ;  the  exercises  in  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, physics,  astronomy,  and  the  like  sciences,  are  performed 
at  a  large  black  board  placed  upon  an  easel ;  upon  which  the 
student  draws  his  diagrams,  works  out  algebraical  equations  &c., 
with  chalk,  after  which  he  proceeds  in  a  logical  and  proper  man- 
ner to  demonstrate  his  work.  This  mode  of  exercise  not  only 
enables  the  student  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  before 
him  to  the  best  advantage,  but  also  enables  the  instructor  to  be 
most  thorough  and  critical  in  his  examination  ;  it  also  deprives 
the  idle  of  all  chance  of  escape,  the  recitation  of  each  scholar 
depends  upon  himself  and  not  upon  his  neighbour.  The  exer- 
cises in  engineering  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  Geo- 
graphy is  taught  after  the  French,  methode  graphique,  that  Is,  by 
delineating  upon  the  black  board  the  principal  features  of  a  coun- 
try or  state,  and  then  explaining  it.  An  eminent  man*  once  ob- 
served of  this  method  of  teaching,  ^  that  it  not  only  made  scien- 
tific men,  but  it  also  made  orators.' 

Probabably  the  greatest  incitement  to  application  at  this  school 
is  the  system  of  weekly,  half  yearly,  and  yearly  rolls  of  merit. 
The  weekly  merit  roll,  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  three  or  more  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  each  section  and  class,  during  the  past 
week,  together  with  the  names  of  such  as  from  neghgence,  are 
thought  to  deserve  censure.  This  roll  exhibits  the  merit  speci- 
fically in  each  branch,  and  is  posted  up  in  a  public  part  of  the 
school  for  the  inspection  of  all. 

The  semiannual  roll  is  made  from  the  examination  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  exhibits  the  general  and  particular  merit 
of  each  student,  during  the  preceding  half  year.  This  roll  is 
forwarded  to  the  government  at  Washington,  and  also  read  and 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  McAuley,  of  New- York,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in 
1824. 
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posted  up  at  the  academy.  The  sections  are  reorganized  ac- 
cordJDg  to  this  roll. 

The  general  or  annual  merit  roll  is  made  from  the  yearly  ex- 
amiantion  in  the  month  of  June,  and  t9  conducted  by  the  oHicers 
and  pTofcssors,  assisted  by  a  number  of  invited  visitors  styled 
a  Board.  This  roll  is  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

These  examinations  are  not  merely  formal,  but  they  are  labo- 
rious and  thorough,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  time  taken  in 
performing  them.  It  requires  twenty  days  of  nine  hours  each 
(o  complete  the  whole.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  favour  of  these 
examinations,  that  Ibey  never  fail  of  exciting  the  warmest  feel- 
ings in  favour  of  the  academy,  from  all  who  witness  them.  The 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  always  expressed  a  high 
commendation  of  the  instruction,  government,  and  discipline  of 
the  school  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  which  can,be  more  in  praise 
of  it,  when  we  consider  the  talents  and  standing  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  composed  these  boards. 

The  discipline  of  the  academy  is  strict  and  guarded.  The  ca- 
dets arc  obliged  to  ri.se  at  daybreak,  and  to  retire,  for  the  night, 
at  10  o'clock  ;  but  little  tinie  is  left  for  idle  recreation  ;  milita- 
ry exercises  arc  substituted  for  these  ;  and  every  hour  is  devot- 
ed to  its  appropriate  duly.  Vacations  there  are  none  ;  there 
are  two  month's  suspension  from  mental  duty,  which  arc  devoted 
to  military  field  and  camp  duties. 

At  this  school  there  is  no  corner  for  idleness  to  lurk  in,  and 
no  unobsened  place  for  dissipation  to  revel  in.  Upon  such  a 
basis  of  discipline  there  is  every  thing  to  incite  to  perseverance  : 
every  manifestation  of  correct  deportment  there  receives  its  im- 
mediate reward. 

The  government  of  this  academy  is  founded  upon  the  purest 
principles  of  ciiuutity,  no  moneyed,political,or  religious  parly  can 
here  influence  the  standing  of  any  cadet.  No  peculiar  tenets  of 
religion  or  politics  are  here  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  institution  for  education  sends  its 
graduates  into  society, trammelled  with  fewer  prejudices  than  this. 
There  is  not  a  school  or  college  in  our  country  where  the  pure 
principles  ofour  government  are  more  clearly  exemplified  than 
in  this  ;  the  sons  of  the  humblest  citizens  may  hero  wrest  the 
wreath  from  the  brows  of  those  whose  parents  are  rich,  digni- 
Itod,  and  loaded  with  oRicial  honours.  Talents  and  perseverance, 
when  accompanied  with  good  conduct,  here  receive  their  merit- 
ed reward  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  our  national  legislature,  that  the  son  of  a  corporal  in  the 
army,  has  taken  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  while  the  sons 
of  governors,  and  senators,  have  been  dismissed  for  dullness  or 
idlenes.  This  great  and  ennobling  principle  in  the  government 
of  our  national  school,  would  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  stamp  it 
with  the  character  it  has  long  maintained,  that  of  unsparing  jus- 
tice in  its  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

There  are  a  few  defects  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  details,  of  the  course  of  education  taught  at  this 
academy,  which  we  would  wish  corrected 

Many  of  the  young  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  all  graduates 
of  the  academy,  are  at   the  present  time  employed  in  the  pre- 
paratory operations  necessary  for  the   foundation  of  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement,  for  which  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  well  and  thoroughly  versed  in  surveying,  geo- 
desic and  linear  ;  in   civil   engineering,  and  mineralogy  ;  they 
should  be  not  merely  scientific  but  practical  men  :  we  are  a  prac- 
tical people  and  require  practical  men  to  aid  us  in  our  progress 
to  improvement.     Our  country  presents  a  vast  and  almost  unim- 
proved field  for  the  employment  of  practical  skill  in  the  above 
sciences.     The  course  of  mathematics,  as  taught  at  the  acade- 
my, is  too  theoretical  ;  too  much  attention  is  given  to   abstract 
theory,   and,  consequently,  not  enough  to  practical  application, 
we  allude  particularly  to  surveying  ;  to  make  the  most  direct  ap- 
plication of  mathematics,  is  to  apply  it  to  mensuration.     It  too 
frequently  happens  that  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  de- 
monstration of  a  long,  and  intricate  principle  than  to  its  applica- 
tion ;  and  although  a  student  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  Thy- 
lor^s  Theorem^  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  can  apply  it. 
Mathematics,  to  be  taught  with  advantage,  should  have  every 
principle  applied,  not  merely  such  as  are  helps  to  other  parts  of 
the  science,  but  such  as  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  business  of 
life.     It  is  this   application  which  is  wanting  at  this  academy  ; 
and  not  only  in  the  above  science  but  in  mechanics  and  physics, 
generally.     There  are  but  few  of  the  cadets  who  are  not  readily 
able  to  demonstrate  almost  any  propositivin  of  Newton's  Princi- 
pia,  but  if  called  upon  to  trace  their  application  to  the  practical 
uses  of  optics  and  astronomy,  many   would  be  unable  to  do  it. 
Because  a  student  may  be  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  can  show  how  the  numerous  tables  of  which 
he  makes  use,  are  calculated  : — the  students  at  West  Point  could 
easily  demonstrate  the  propositions,  and  adduce  the  formulas,  (if 
required  to  do  it,)  in  the  words  of  the  original  enunciation.   This 
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defect  in  this  part  of  the  course  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  practical  toct  in  the  professors  ;  for  the  gcnlleinaD  who  has 
long  filled  the  chair  of  physics,  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  philosophic  iustructera. 

The  course  of  chemistry,  in  common  with  that  of  many  other 
schools  and  colleges,  is  much  too  theoretical  ;  it  wants  that 
practical  spirit,  which  renders  this  science  so  interesting  to  young 
minds.  To  be  taught  with  advuntuge,  its  applications  to  the 
daily  affairs  of  life,  to  the  operations  of  nature,  to  the  arts  and 
trades,  should  ho  constantly  exhibited  ;  as  soon  as  a,  principle  ia 
unfolded  and  clearly  comprehended,  it  should  be  applied.  The 
minule  details  with  which  our  class  books  on  this  subject  are 
tilled,  are  of  use  only  to  the  professed  or  experimental  chemist. 

The  science  of  mineralogy  is  well  taught  at  this  academy  ; 
but  even  (his  scienre  is  not  communicated  willi  that  spirit  of  util- 
ity of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  application  of  mineralogy  to 
geology  is  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  of  ihe  greatest  utility, 
as  connected  with  the  internal  resources  of  our  country,  whose 
mineral  riches,  as  yet,  have  hardly  been  discovered.  This  sci- 
ence is  susceptible  of  but  few  direct  applications  to  the  wants  of 
B  commercial  and  agricullural  people,  but  as  connected  with  ge- 
ology it  ia  of  the  highest  importance,  and  therefore  should  be 
taught  only  with  a  view  to  the  secondary  use.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  West  Point,  all  the  importance  is  attached  to  mineralo- 
gy, If  B  cadet  were  presented  with  a  rare  mineral,  he  could 
readily  toll  itK  disfinctive  characters  and  locality  ;  but  ifrcquired 
to  point  out  the  geological  indications  of  coal,  lime,  or  mclals, 
would  bo  unable  to  do  it.  To  this  cause  is  owing  the  meagre 
appearance  of  mineralogicnl  information  in  the  reports  made  to 
congress  by  the  government  surveyors.  The  iUusIrulion  of  gen- 
eral principles  is  of  much  more  importance  than  minute  de- 
tails upon  the  angles  of  crystals  or  the  colours  of  animals. 

The  students  from  this  academy,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  should  be  able  to  go  directly 
and  alone,  into  ihe  field  and  run  aline  and  level  for  a  canal, 
railroad,  or  turnpike  ;  to  give  Ihe  geological  indications  of  Ihe 
ground,  to  know  whether  the  rocks  found  upon  the  route  will  re- 
sial  heat  and  cold  ;  in  line,  to  give  all  Ihe  information  furnished 
by  Ihe  ground,  necessary  for  determining  the  practicabihty  cf 
■he  work  ;  and  Ibcir  education  is  sufficient  for  ihis  purpose  ;  if 
their  theory  was  reduced  lo  practice,  which  cannot  be  done  at 
Ihe  school,  unlil  there  is  a  radical  reform  in  Ihe  iiianncr  of  in- 
struction. 
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The  course  of  engineering  is  not  sufficiently  calculated  to 
make  practical  men.  The  theory  is  pursued  to  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, under  the  direction  of  the  learned  professor  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  the  students  want  that  practice  so  essential  to  a  good 
engineer.  They  should  be  practised  in  drawing  up  plans  ofthe 
resources  and  defence  of  particular  military  sites,  in  which  should 
be  embraced,  the  particular  topography  of  the  country  around, 
its  population,  the  state  of  agriculture,  its  productions  ;  the  riv« 
ers,  brooks,  mills,  the  roads,  canals,  and  bridges  ;  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  bread  stuffs  and  forage,  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
carriages  ;  the  different  military  positions,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fending them  ;  all  of  which  should  constitute  the  subject  of  a 
memoir  to  be  drawn  up  by  each  student,  and  presented  to  the 
professor  for  his  examination  and  revisal.  They  should  also  be 
required  to  direct  the  march  of  a  given  army,  for  which  they 
6hould  calculate  the  number  of  men  and  kinds  of  troops  to  be 
-faitfched  upon  given  routes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  given  positions 
in'^ven  times. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  altogether  ill-directed  ;  it  consists 
ID  copying  heads  with  crayon,  in  copying  fanciful  landscapes, 
and  for  a  few  weeks,  in  copying  a  few  select  pieces  of  topograph- 
ical drawing.  There  is  no  practice  in  drawing  from  nature, 
whi^  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  great  neglect.  Instead  of  the 
academy  halls  being  adorned  with  views  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  (as  fine  as  any  in  nature,)  they  are  filled  with  copies 
from  the  antique  and  fancy  scenes. 

We  have  been  somewhat  free  in  pointing  out  what  we  consid* 
er  defects  or  deficiences  in  the  course  of  education  at  this  truly 
national  school,  because  we  think  the  importance  of  such  an  i»- 
stitution  to  our  country,  and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  viewed 
by  our  countrymen,  demand  such  improvement  as  are  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  such  as  are  need- 
ed by  our  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  officers  and  professors 
attached  to  the  academy.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
officers  ofthe  army. 

*  1  Superintendent. 

*  1  Commandant  and  Instructer  of  Tactics. 

*  4  Assistants,  do.  do. 

*  1  Teacher  of  Artillery. 

1  Professor  of  Engineerinf^ 

*  1  Assistaut  of        do. 

1  PiofesK>r  of  Natural  and  Experimental  PbOoMpliy. 
*2AMittant8of   do.  do. 
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1  Profe<i!ior  of  Malhcmitics. 
'  7  AHislanls  of         do. 
*1  Professor  of  ChemiMry  and  Mineialogj-. 

*  2  Aaalstaata  of      do.  do, 
2Teacheisort)ieFn!nch  Language. 

*  1  Asaslanl  of  ilo.  du. 

1  Professor  of  Hiilory,  and  Chaplaia. 
'  1  AuisUot  of      do. 

1  Tcaelier  o{  Drawiog. 
'  3  AssisUDls  of    do. 

*  1  Quarter  Mastcr- 
■  1  Adjutant. 

IpuKr. 

1  Swoid  Master. 


Moral  Education. 
[The  rollowing  article  is  translated  from  qq  earl/  number  of 

the  French  Journal  ofEdocalion.  The  views  of  the  writer  of 
this  essay,  though  sonicwhat  speculative  in  their  character,  pre- 
Benl  a  very  instructive  train  of  thought  on  a  subject  of  g rest 
moment  to  human  happiness,  in  its  earliest  period.  The  cfHcieii- 
cy,  steadiness,  and  conHialeQcy  of  parental  control,  lay,  1o  a 
great  extent,  the  surest  foundation  of  regular  habits  in  oislure 
years  ;  while  a  vacillaling,  feeble,  and  inconsiderate  management 
of  childhood,  transfuses  into  the  character  of  adult  life  most  of 
those  evils  which  result  from  disorderly  affections  and  ill  regula- 
ted habits. 

'The  detinition  given  in  the  following  essay  of  the  object  of 
parental  interference  with  the  actions  and  feelings  of  infancy,  is, 
we  think,  exceedingly  happy.  Parents  are  not  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly in  the  habit  ofremembcring  that  although  a  command  or  a 
prohibition  may  be  sutficient  for  the  moment,  it  has  not  always 
the  power  of  awakening  thought  and  inlluenciiig  the  disposition 
in  subsequent  actions  ;  that  the  great  object  should  be  to  reach 
the  will,  the  true  source  of  action,  and  yet  to  alTert  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  child  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  the 
pleaure  of  self  approbation.  The  study  of  an  indirect  influence 
over  the  affections,  is  an  object  in  harmony  with  the  best  feel- 
ings and  the  happiest  ingenuity  of  the  maternal  mind.] 

The  stimulus  to  all  action  is  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  thirst 
for  pleasure  ;  but,  to  be  truly  happy,  man  ought  neither  to  flea 
every  kind  of  pain  nor  to  seek  every  kind  of  pleasure.    As  Ihere 
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are  pains  which  are  useful  to  us,  so  there  are  pleasures  which 
are  pernicious  ;  and  even  among  those  which  may  contribute 
to  our  happiness,  there  are  some  the  knowledge  of  which  must 
be  referred  back  to  a  period  which  nature  itself  has  clearly  de- 
termined, others  which  have  no  real  value  except  so  far  as  they 
have  been  purchased  by  some  pain  ;  indeed,  even  those  whicl# 
are  not  innocent  never  ought  to  be  lavished  upon  us  for  fear  of 
cloying,  and  bringing  in  their  train  ennui  and  often  a  disgust  of 
life. 

To  form  children  to  happy  habits  ;  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
tracting, or  to  correct  those  which  might  prove  obstacles  to  their 
happiness, — such  is,  in  general,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  object 
of  moral  education.  But  common  pleasures,  or  those  which  we 
can  only  enjoy  by  participation  with  others, — such  as  those  at- 
tached to  the  exercise  of  beneficence,  of  generosity,  of  humani- 
ty, and  of  the  other  social  virtues  \  but,  above  all,  that  senti- 
ment which  in  identifying  us  with  our  fellow  being  makes  us  en- 
joy all  their  pleasures,  suffer  all  their  sorrows,  are  truly  those 
which  may  contribute  most  to  our  happiness,  and  I  may  add, 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  in  us  aversion  to  pernicious  plea- 
sures. I  may  then  conclude  that  the  principal  object  of  moral 
education,  is,  to  give  us  the  taste  and  the  habit  of  this  kind  of 
pleasure.  But  in  order  that  children  may  seek  it  and  make  the 
enjoyment  of  it  a  habit,  it  is  first  necessary  for  them  to  have  felt 
and  proved  it :  no  one  seeks  what  he  knows  nothing  about,  no  one 
can  act  from  motives  which  are  never  presented  to  his  mind. 

We  enter  into  life,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  the  gate  of  pain. 
The  child  Weeps  as  soon  he  feels  the  pressure  of  the  air  ;  this  del- 
icacy, this  mobility  of  the  organs,  which  renders  it  so  sensitive  to 
pain,  is  designed,  for  the  same  reason,  to  give  it  pleasure,  of 
some  nature  or  other,  very  lively  and  very  attractive.  We  must 
not  then  be  astonished  that  the  child  is  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  thing  that  amuses  it,  that  recreates  its  senses  or  satis- 
fies its  wants  ;  that  he  demands  pleasure  incessantly  of  every 
thing  which  surrounds  him,  that  he  seeks  and  importunes  all 
those  who  can  can  contribute  to  his  pleasure,  that  their  presence 
delights  him,  that  their  absence  makes  him  uneasy,  and  draws 
tears  from  him.  Most  parents  take  all  this  for  attachment,  ten- 
derness, love  ;  but  it  is  only  selfishness.  In  all  this  the  child 
thinks  only  of  himself,  is  occupied  only  with  himself.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  be  convined  of  it,  let  him  only  feign  to  have  an  urgent 
desire  for  something  that  gives  much  pleasure  to  a  child,  he  will 
rarely  offer  it  willingly^  if  at  all  ;  he  will  usually  refuse  it  if  he 
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is  asked  for  il,  and  only  give  it  up  when  he  is  sure  of  a  prompt 
reward,  or  that  his  generoally  will  be  liberally  indemnified. 

Every  child  whose  wishes  have  always  been  anticipated,  ev- 
ery child  accuBlomed  to  reneive  and  to  taste  pleasure  without 
ever  feeling  the  winh  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  it  for  others, 
must  aoou  be  disgusted  with  ever;  thing  whose  enjoyment  is  fa- 
cilitated to  him,  muat  regard  as  a  right  every  thing  which  ia  done 
for  him,  as  injustice  every  refusal  and  every  condition  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  hia  desirea  or  wishes  ;  he  will  fly  into  a  pasaioa 
whenever  he  is  contradicted,  and  become  angry,  disobedient, 
peevish,  and  end  perhaps  by  hating  and  regarding  as  so  many 
enemies  thoae  who  will  wish  (o  correct  his  inclinations  or  reform 
his  habits. 

Another  result  of  the  conduct  which  is  usually  observed  to- 
wards children,  is  to  make  them  regard  every  thing  that  is  done 
for  ihera  as  their  due.  But  if  you  are  always  studying  to  anti- 
cipate tiie  desires  of  your  child,  always  eager  to  shield  it  from  the 
slightest  trouble, — in  short,  if  you  have  always  granted  every 
thing,  without  requiring  anything,  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
have  planted  in  hia  soul  two  vices,  the  two  greatest  scourges  of 
society,  I  mean  pride  and  selliahness. 

Pnde. — A  child  accustomed  to  find  no  obstacles  to  his  wish- 
es, cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  dilference  in  his  own  condition 
and  that  of  others  who  are  incessantly  going,  coming,  and  toil- 
ing for  him  ;  for  truly,  since  so  many  people  take  so  much 
trouble  for  him,  he  who  takes  none  for  others  must  be  of  anoth- 
er and  a  superior  nature.  Add  lo  this  the  profound  admiration 
o(  the  governess,  the  aunt,  the  grandmother,  for  every  word  that 
comes  out  of  his  [uuutli,  for  his  gentLity,  his  good  appearance,  &.c. 
Here  is  certainly  more  than  enough  to  turn  his  head  -,  we  '  great 
children'  are  often  so  affected  ourselves. 

Setji«hne»t. — A  child  brought  up,  as  we  here  suppose,  must  ev- 
idently make  himself  the  centre  ofevcry  thing,  refer  every  thing 
lo  himself,  and  only  occupy  himself  with  others  as  they  can  he 
useful  to  his  pleasures.  Why  should  be  render  a  service  in  or- 
der to  oblainone,  if  he  can  obtain  it  without  ?  \\Tiy  should  ho 
take  a  step  to  procure  a  pleasure,  if  he  has  only  lo  move  his  lips 
for  this  pleasure  to  come  to  him  ?  If  it  is,  then,  the  nature  of 
children  to  become  aelQsh,  it  is  ourselves  who  are  inexcusable 
in  allowing  them  thus  to  isolate  themselves,  when  so  many  lies 
bind  them  to  us,  in  allowing  them  to  shut  up  their  hearts  from 
us,  when  we  have  so  many  meana  of  penetrating  theirs. 

However  weak  parents  may  be,  it  is  impossible,  if  they  do  not 
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wish  to  make  their  children  monsters,  that  they  should  always 
continue  this  line  of  conduct  towards  them.  In  proportion  as  a 
child  grows  up,  it  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  to  sat- 
isfy all  his  desires,  to  execute  all  his  wishes.  If,  however,  all 
his  wishes  have  been  gratified  heretofore,  if  everythmg  has  been 
granted  him  and  nothing  required  of  him,  why  change  our  con- 
duct towards  him  precisely  when  his  physical  and  moral  facul- 
ties begin  to  strengthen  ?  Are  his  inclinations  and  habits  weak- 
ened because  he  has  grown  taller  ?  You  will  perhaps  point  out 
to  him  the  future  misfortunes  that  await  him  if  he  perseveres  in 
those  habits,  if  he  continues  to  abandon  himself  to  these  inclina- 
tions ;  but  what  is  the  future  to  him  who  is  never  occupied  but 
with  the  present  ?  What  are  future  evils,  evils  which  he  has 
never  felt,  in  comparison  with  present  pleasure,  of  which  he 
knows  the  full  value  ?  Will  you  urge  the  impossibility  of  satis* 
fying  him  ?  But  what  is  impossibility  to  him  who  has  always 
found  every  thing  possible  ?  It  is  simply  injustice  and  ill  will  on 
your  part. 

It  will  perhaps  be  observed  to  me  that  I  do  not  place  suf^ 
ficent  dependence  upon  [the  development  of  reason  ;  yet  it  is 
precisely  his  reason  which  accuses  us,  and  justifies  him  in  his 
own  eyes.  Human  reason,  and  especially  that  which  guides  our 
childhood,  is,  in  general,  only  the  product  of  experience  and  of 
habit.  Your  child  has  always  found  persons  eager  to  accom- 
plish all  his  desires.  You  have  constantly  obeyed  all  his  wishes. 
This  connection  has  long  been  established  in  his  train,  and  has 
acquired  so  much  the  more  force  as  it  is  the  more  agreeable  to 
him.  It  is  his  reason  itself  which  shows  him  unjust  and  ill  in- 
tentioned  people,  in  all  those  who  contradict  his  habits  and  incli- 
nations. And  what  must  a  feeling  of  injustice  and  ill  will  in 
those  whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  to  his  pleasure,  produce 
in  the  soul  of  a  child, — anger,  rage,  hatred.  Yes,  I  maintain 
it,  the  malignant  passions  are  always  the  product  of  a  bad  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  here  that  I  leave  to  parents  and 
children  but  one  alternative,  and  that  an  embarrassing  one  ;  for, 
on  one  side,  if  we  always  yield  to  the  wishes  of  children,  pride 
and  selfishness  will  necessarily  take  possession  of  their  souls  ; 
on  the  other  side,  if  we  resist  them  and  contradict  them,  they 
most  necessarily  be  delivered  up  to  malignant  passions.  How- 
ever, we  roust  either  resist  or  yield  to  their  wishes. 

We  may  do  better  ;  we  roay  prevent  them  from  having  deaires 
or  wishes  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  resist,  or  we  may  resist 
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them  in  an  indirect  manner  ;  for  the  cEsential  object  of  moral 
education  is,  not  lo  make  children  do  what  we  wish,  but  to  make 
Ikem  wish  it.  But  to  accomplt^h  that,  we  inu»t  first  begin  by 
really  wishing  it  ourselves.  Let  no  surprise  be  maoirestcd  at  my 
here  questioning  the  reality  ol' such  wishes  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents ;  it  ia  but  too  true  that  they  are  hardly  ever  convinced  of 
this  truth  ;  and  it  is  this  indecision  which  so  ollcn  leads  tbem  to 
the  temptation  of  resisting  it.  Can  threats,  reproaches,  orders 
given,  countermanded,  and  contradicted  a  hundred  times  in  the 
same  day,  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  wishes  ?  But  children 
are  never  mistaken  in  this  respect  ^^  slaves  to  our  caprices,  hold- 
ing their  existence  and  all  the  pleasures  which  make  them  love 
it,  from  iiB,  Ihey  learn  early  to  observe,  lo  study  our  tastes,  our 
inclinations  and  our  characters.  Iflhcy  fmd  us  weak,  irresolute, 
undecided,  their  imaginations  immedinlely  magnifylhc  pleasures 
of  which  we  wish  lo  deprive  Ihem,  the  pain  to  which  we  wish  to 
subject  them.  The  temptalton  to  resist  takes  possession  oftheir 
minds  with  the  hope  of  conquering,  and  gains  strength,  if  1  may 
so  speak,  from  all  our  weakness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  our  energy  and  determination  of  char- 
acter, ihey  lake  their  resolution,  and  no  longer  place  their  hap- 
piness on  a  resistance  lo  a  will  which  they  know  lo  be  immova- 
ble. I  do  not  recommend  that  you  should  command  as  a  des- 
pot, and  make  yourself  obeyed  as  a  tyrant  ;  man  is  debased  by 
the  fear  inspired  by  a  fellow  creature.  1  wish  still  less  that  you 
should  make  him  regard  the  yoke  of  your  will  as  thai  of  neces- 
sity, because  we  only  regard  as  such  that  which  is  imposed  on 
119  by  nature.     But,  what  is  better  than  all  ihat,  make  him  con- 
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B  execution  of  your  wishes  as  a  plei 
a  service  tendered  lo  you, — in  short  as  a  n^ 
to  your  happiness. 

But  why,  it  will  be  said,  have  recourse  to  such  complicated 
cares,  if  by  vigorous  punishment,  we  eon  immediately  obtain  the 
same  result  ?  Obtain  Ihe  same  result ! — doubtless,  if  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  were  immediate  obedience  ;  but,  t  repeat 
it,  ihe  aim  of  education  is  not  to  produce  obedience,  but  lo  make 
Ihe  child  feel  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  we  wii^h.  lie  must 
then  be  truly  convinced  that  in  doing  your  will  he  really  contri- 
butes to  your  happiness  ;  for  man  attaches  himself  to  others  still 
more  by  the  good  he  docs  than  by  what  he  receives.  But  can 
a  child  ever  believe  that  he  contributes  lo  your  happiness,  and 
consequently  become  attached  to  you  by  acts  of  obedience  which 
you  force  from  him  by  punishment  ?     And  do  you  always  force 
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those  acts  of  obedience  ?  How  many  times  does  it  happen  that 
he  grows  callous  to  what  he  calls  your  tyrann/,  and  that  he  would 
ralher  bleed  than  yield  to  you  ?  You  have  then  excited  in  his 
soul  malignant  passions,  you  have  made  him  proofboth  to  barbar* 
ity  and  weakness,  while  he  regards  himself  as  a  hero  and  a 
martyr. 


EDUCATION    OF   FEMALES. 

Domestic  Managemail. 

[The  following  practical  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  work 
on  domestic  education,  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  Several 
of  the  author's  remarks  apply  more  directly  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  England  ;  but  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  obserTS- 
tions  embodied  in  this  article  will  admit  of  a  useful  application 
to  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  instruction  of  the  female 
■ex.] 

To  that  middling  class  of  life,  to  which  these' thoughts  are 
principally  directed,  there  is  no  female  accomplishment  more 
Tahiable  than  housewifery.  By  that  class  is  it  sufficiently  prized 
as  SD  accomplishment  ?  or  wisely  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
branch  of  education  ?  It  is  feared  not.  Few  girls  are  regular* 
ly  initiated  into  the  various  housi.hold  duties  ;  yet,  lo  all  girls, 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  essential,  since,  as  wives,  daughters, 
or  sisters,  all  will  probably  have  households  to  superintend.  How 
ejilensive  the  mischiefs  caused  by  ignorance  of  housewifery,  we 
every  day  hear  and  see  painful  instances.  The  misery  endured 
by  the  helpless,  untaught  individual,  in  feeling  her  ignorance, 
and  seeing  the  varied  forms  of  evil  ihat  ignorance  produces,  must 
he  most  severe.  Let  not  mothers  wilfully  condemn  their  daugh- 
ters tu  sorrow,  lEisgrace,  and  error,  from  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
rescue  them. 

The  duties  of  housewifery  being  generally  of  an  active  and  de- 
sultory nature,  are  usuall}'  very  iigreeable  in  the  performance 
to  active  and  variety-loving  young  people.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  cheerfully  attempted  and  pursued,  and  we  shall  enlarge 
the  pleasures  of  girls,  by  the  same  encouragement  with  vhich 
we  prosecute  their  improvement. 
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But  there  is  one  caution  that  must  be  undeviatingly  regardet 
In  pursuing  the  superintendence  of  housekeeping,  girls  niuBt  act 
as  the  mild  but  respected  directors  of  servants,  not  as  their  aBso- 
ciales,  conGdantes,  and  playmates.  This  rule  can  be  easily  en- 
forced. Children  should  be  taught  to  regard  servants  a»ftlloii>' 
creatnret,*  as  beings  like  themselves,  prone  to  error,  but  capa- 
ble or  virtue,  At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  taught  thai, 
whilst  they  may  love  and  pity  those  beneath  them,  and  respect 
those  above  them,  it  is  always  most  wise  to  choose  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  rank  :— 
on  this  principle,  namely,  that  Ibey  may  not  leara  to  domineer 
over  mean  associates,  nor  cringe  beneath  great  ones. 

This  premised,  the  first  lessons  of  housewifery  should  be  prac- 
tised under  the  eye  of  the  mother.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  a 
girl  will  know  enough  of  arilhraetic  to  be  ready  at  accounts,  and 
will  have  sufficient  judgment  to  reason  fairly  on  what  she  observes. 
At  that  age  she  may  occasionally  attend  her  mother  in  her  daily 
visit  to  the  kitchen  and  the  larder.  Lei  her  behold  the  arrange- 
ment  ofhousehold  business — the  manner  of  giving  directions — 
the  plan  of  rurnishing  supplies  ; — she  will  thus  gradually  imbibe 
a  clear  conception  of  all  such  matters — she  will  understand  the 
usefulness  of  method — she  will  find  out  the  usual  consumption 
of  a  family  ;---she  may  be  taught,  by  example,  to  censure  with 
mildness — to  listen  reasonable  excuses, — to  be  peremptory  in 
just  orders  ; — to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  industry,  and 
what  to  pardon  to  the  frailly,  of  domestics. 

To  avoid  a  dangerous  associalion  with  menials,  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  bound  the  exertions  of  the  youthful  housekeeper  to 
superintendence.  Unless  urged  by  imperious  necessity,  let  not 
girls  assisl  the  labours  of  servants.  It  is  money  badly  saved  to 
to  make  them  perform  any  humble  business,  which,  for  a  few 
ehjllings,  could  be  performed  by  a  hireling.  The  mother  had 
belter  do  it  herself,  if  she  cannot  afford  those  few  shillings,  or 
dispense  with  smart  clothinf;  for  herself  or  her  child,  to  meet  the 
expense,  or  be  present  when  her  child  is  so  occupied. 

It  is  not  from  a  sentiment  of  pride  that  this  point  isso  earnest- 
ly recommended,  hut  it  is  from  a  desire  to  check  the  dissemina- 
tion of  error.  When  a  young  lady  and  her  maid  are  engaged 
together  in  some  occupation,  they  must  enter  into  conversation  ; 
now,  of  what  nature  must  that  conversation  prove.     The  maid 
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would  not  understand  the  wisdom,  nor  relish  the  morality,  of  her 
polite  associate  ;  but  both  maid  and  miss  could  understand,  and, 
we  fear,  both  would  relish,  the  retailed  news  of  the  day — anec- 
dotes of  neighbours  and  petty  scandal.  By  this  power  or  com- 
munication both  maid  and  miss  are  contaminated.  The  menial 
is  encouraged  in  habits  of  espionage  and  scandal,  and  the  mind 
of  the  young  lady  is  irreparably  vulgarized  and  poisoned.  It 
were  better  she  should  perform  the  whole  labour  in  the  parlour 
or  her  own  chamber,  than  that  such  a  fearful  risk  should  be  run 
by  association  with  a  servant. 

The  management  of  the  breakfast  and  tea-table,  will  induce 
some  knowledge  of  performing  the  honours  of  the  mistress  of  a 
house.  Occasionally,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  house  may 
devolve  on  the  young  housekeeper.  At  sixteen  she  may  be  in- 
vested in  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  household  superintendence. 
The  mother  may  sometimes  interfere  with  advice,  but  let  the 
whole  responsibility  rest  with  the  daughter,  that  thus,  being 
thrown  on  her  own  powers,  she  may  early  learn  judiciously  to 
exert  those  powers.  We  have  seen  girls  of  sixteen  very  judi- 
ciously conduct  household  affairs  ;  and,  when  mistakes  occur,  as 
occur  they  must  to  beginners,  in  all  the  offices  and  buinessesof 
life,  it  is  better  they  should  occur  under  the  paternal  roof,  where 
partial  relatives  are  prompt  to  excuse  and  remedy  ;  than  in  the 
first  days  of  bridal  management,  when  the  agitated  mind  is 
full  of  the  variety  and  novelty  of  its  duties,  and  new  friends  and 
new  kindred  are  less  disposed  to  pardon  and  correct. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  instil  knowledge  into  the  youthful 
mind  ;  the  memory  is  loaded  with  facts  and  morals,  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning,  in  arts  and  sciences,  are  carefully 
taught.  But,  with  this  knowledg-e,  and  with  this  learning,  it  is 
necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  a  resolution,  and  to  in- 
duce a  habit  of  bringing  the  acquired  information  into  use.  By 
reflecting  on  the  traits  of  character,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  bio- 
graphy, many  excellent  maxims  could  be  drawn  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  even  our  skill  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  our  famil- 
iarity in  any  of  the  abstruser  sciences,  might  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  domestic  duty.  A  young  lady,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  could,  with  increas- 
ed intelligence  and  precision,  direct  many  of  the  domestic  ope- 
rations of  a  household  ;  and,  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, (as  developed  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,) 
would  tend  to  many  useful  results  in  the  business  of  private  life. 
So  far  from  thinking  it  a  degradation  to  use  the  information,  ob- 
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taiaed  from  such  sources,  to  the  purposes  of  liousohold  and  domes- 
tic matters,  it  should  be  impressed  on  Ihe  young  mind,that  IcEirning 

and  wisdom  are  only  valuable  inasmuch  as  they  are  Useful ;  and, 
as  women  have  few  opportunities  of  being  of  assistance  in  the 
higher  walks  of  science,  they  will  have  little  chance  of  being  ser- 
viceable, except  in  the  bumble,  and  ol\en  not  less  important,  la- 
bours of  domestic  life,  Nor  must  ihcy,  like  the  hoarding  wife,  so 
ably  depicted  in  the  Idler,*  store  up  theirtreasures.ivitbout  plan 
or  prospect  of  bringing  them  into  daily  use,  whilst  anticipating 
future  demand  for  the  accumulated  stock. 

'  I  do  not  inquire  how  much  you  have  read  and  studied  on  the 
human  powers  ;  but  I  aak  how  you  txert  those  powers  ?'  This 
ta  one  of  many  powerful  passages  in  Epiclelus,  as  rendered  to  us 
by  Miss  Carter. 


i^tttit  Education  ;  or  Remarks  onUm  Importance  of  Educatittg  the 
Injaai  Po&r^from  the  age  of  eighteen  monlbi  lo  atven  yean  ;  irilh 
anuctount  of  tome  of  the  lafaiU  Schooli  in  Englattd,  and  tlu  Sys- 
tem of  EduciUion  there  adopted  :  seltcted  and  abridged  front  the 
worlct  of  fyUdtrspin,  Goyder,  and  othcru,  adapted  to  the  use  ofbt- 
faat  SckooU  ii*  Aiiurica.  By  a  Frkiid  to  the  Poor.  New-York. 
1827,      IBmo.     pp.  108. 

First  Aitnuat  Report  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  Ike  CUy  ofAeu- 
Vork.  Inslititkd  May  23,  1827.  New-York.  I82a.  8vo. 
PI..  16. 

Tue  subject  of  our  present  article,  our  readers  will  recollect 
as  one  to  which  their  attention  was  often  directed  in  the  early 
nurabersof  the  Journal.  Infant  schools  were,  at  the  time  when 
our  labours  commenced,  a  charitable  undertaking  but  recently  at- 
temjiled,  and  restricted  lo  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  of  England. 
Since  that  period,  the  experiment  has,  by  its  singular  success, 
commended  itself  to  the  countenance  and  the  exertions  of  the 
benevolent  throughout  that  country  -,  and  latterly  it  has  been  ia- 
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troduced  in  several  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Where  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  there  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, but  one  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is  found  to  be  a  roost  ef- 
fective means  of  promoting  early  improvement,  in  that  class  of 
the  community  to  which  chiefly  it  has  hitherto  been  confined. 
A  degree  of  apprehension,  however,  is  entertained  by  some,  that 
the  results  of  the  introduction  of  infant  schools,  though  salutary 
in  the  case  of  the  neglected  population  of  European  cities,  may 
not  be  found  so  advantageous  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  poorer  class  among  us.  In  the  larger  towns  of  England,  and 
especially  in  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  sub- 
sist by  manufactures,  there  must  be  a  numerous  class  whose  cir- 
stances  and  whose  views  of  life  are  so  little  elevated,  that  they 
are  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  make  the  requisite  sacrifices 
for  the  proper  education  of  their  children  ;  and  that  in  such  cases 
some  benevolent  measures  should  be  taken  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  rising  generation,  is  certainly  desirable.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  few  or  no  obstacles  exist,  it  is 
said,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education. 
The  humblest  of  the  people  are  able  to  educate  their  children 
respectably  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  found  reluctant  to  be 
at  the  necessary  expense.  To  offer,  therefore,  the  aid  of  gratu- 
itous schools,  for  any  stage  of  instruction,  is  either  superfluous 
or  injurious  ;  as  it  only  professes  to  facilitate  what  already  is 
found  sufficiently  easy,  or — which  would  prove  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  people — would  induce  a 
tendency  to  reliance  on  the  efforts  of  others  for  what  each  indi- 
vidual should  be  left  to  procure  by  his  own  enterprize  and  dili- 
gence. Schools  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  are,  it  is  said,  a  valua- 
ble link  in  the  chain  of  society,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
poor  should  feel  their  dependence  on  the  rich  ;  but  they  must 
prove  worse  than  useless  where  self-reliance  and  independent 
exertion  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  basis  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

A  doubt  of  a  more  general  nature  is  also  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  of  these  schools.  It  is  objected  to  them  that 
they  furnish  occasion  for  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  paren- 
tal duties,  by  devolving  the  care  of  infancy  on  teachers,  instead 
of  leaving  with  the  mother  the  full  weight  and  responsibleness 
of  her  natural  relation.  The  strength  of  domestic  attachment 
in  the  child  is  also  said  to  be  weakened,  by  removing  him  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day  from  home,  and  furnishing  him  with 
enjoyments  of  a  Iiigher  kind  than  he  could  experience  there. 
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All  Ihese  objections  are  such  as  present  themselves  at  (he  out- 
set ofan  inrant  school,  rather  than  those  wliicli  are  reported  af- 
ter opporluiiitj'  has  been  afforded  for  applying  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. That  they  are  not  well  founded  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  prove  at  great  length.  In  the  mariliine  cities,  if  not  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  country,  there  is  constantly  on  the 
increase  a  large  class  of  the  people,  in  circumstances  too  nearly 
resembling  those  of  (ho  corresponding  portion  of  the  community 
in  England, — prone  to  neglect  the  education  of  iheir  children  or 
indulging  in  habits  which  disable  them  for  that  duty.  The  great 
evil  ofan  ignorant  and  vicious  and  helpless  population,  must  ere 
long  ensue  from  such  a  state  of  things,  unless  a  timely  and  effec- 
tual remedy  is  applied.  Such  a  remedy  is  offered  by  the  infant 
schools  ;  and  certainly  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  that  the  reme- 
dy should  be  found  loo  easily  and  generally  accessible,  than  that 
the  disease  should  be  permiiled  to  spread  till  fnial  consequences 
are  unavoidable.  But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  schools  lowers  the  standard  of  responsibility  or  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  parents.  These  schools,  when  rightly 
managed,  become  fruitful  sources  of  direct  good  lo  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  community  at  large.  When  a  school 
of  this  sort  is  once  in  operation,  and  its  benefits  begin  lobe  felt, 
a  small  sum,  sufficient  lo  incite  the  parent  to  exertion,  is  requir- 
ed  for  the  tuition  of  ihe  children  ;  so  that  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  industry  and  economy  and  personal  independence,  is 
actually  brought  to  bear  upon  (hot  class  of  society  for  uhosc 
benefit  the  school  is  inlcndcd.  Ureal  moral  improvement  and 
entire  reformation  have,  in  several  well  authenticated  instances, 
been  produced  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  supposed  evil  of  diminishing  the  sense  of  maternal 
responsibility,  there  is  likewise  a  mistake.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  true  (bat  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  there  are  not  a  few 
mothers  whose  personal  habits  disqualify  (hem  entirely  for  any 
charge  of  a  moral  nature,  and  very  many  whose  lives  arc  necea- 
earily  so  occupied  in  toil,  that  they  can  devote  but  very  little 
time  or  attention  to  their  maternal  duties.  In  such  cases,  aid  of 
one  kind  or  other  is  indispensable  ;  and  the  question  whether  do- 
mestic affection  may  not  thus  be  weakened,  if  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  mere  rctinemeni  of  prejudice,  must  yield  lo  the  urgency 
of  greater  considerations.  In  some  cases  such  as  are  now  al- 
luded to,  a  strong  allachment  to  home  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable j  but  wherever  it  is  so,  the  influence  of  (he  infantschool 
is  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  impair  it :  tho  temporary  absence 
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and  the  interval  of  care  operate  as  a  relief  on  the  one  hand^  and 
as  a  fresh  impulse  to  affection  on  the  other. 

But,  leaving  these  extreme  cases,  there  are  few  mothers,  though 
unburdened  with  any  employment  but  what  arises  from  their  own 
household  affairs,  that  would  not  be  aided  in  their  exertions,  by 
the  relief  afforded  through  an  infant  school,  and  very  few  young 
children  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  social  enjoyments 
and  the  mental  cultivation  of  which  they  might  there  partake. 

The  question  at  issue  is  simply  this,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
commence  education  a  few  years  earlier  than  has  been  usual  hith- 
erto, and  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of 
early  childhood  and  of  infancy.  The  answer  to  such  a  question 
must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  practicability  and  adaptation  of 
the  methods  employed  or  proposed  for  applying  education  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life  ;  and  to  these  points  it  may  not  be  disad- 
vantageous to  revert,  especially  as  our  chief  object  at  present 
is,  to  suggest  the  application  of  some  parts  of  the  infant  school 
system  to  elementary  education  in  all  schools  in  which  young 
children  are  taught. 

The  methods  adopted  in  most  infant  schools  are  derived,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  from  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  philanthropic  Pestalozzi,  whose  characteristic  excellence 
as  an  instructer  was  that  he  made  it  his  great  aim  to  promote  an 
equal  and  proportionate  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man being, — of  all,  at  least,  which  might  be  classed  under  the 
three  great  heads  of  the  hUellecl,  the  affections,  and  the  corporeal 
faculties.  If  any  preference  among  these  was  manifested  at  all 
by  him,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  culture  of  the  heart,  as  the  grand 
source  of  character  and  of  happiness. 

In  the  infant  school  system,  this  peculiar  feature  has  been 
made  more  prominent  still  ;  and  while  neither  the  understanding 
nor  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  overlooked,  the  great  object  is  to 
develope  and  cherish  the  better  affections.  On  this  part  of  our 
subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  great  length  ;  as 
our  readers  are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  information  con- 
cerning it,  which  could  be  collected  from  the  works  of  Wilson, 
Wilderspin,  and  Goyder  ;  the  practical  and  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  whose  publications  were  transcribed  at  intervals,  in  our 
first  two  volumes.  Occasional  references  to  these  extracts  would 
extend  and  fill  up  the  slight  outline  which  we  now  attempt,  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  such  of  our  readers  as  did  not  commence 
with  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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The  object  of  inrant  scbooln,  it  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  ef- 
fecl  Eomelhing  for  [he  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
young  children,  by  methods  harmonizing  with  the  cultivation  of 
healtb  and  the  iaimcdiato  graliflcatioii  of  the  propensity  for 
enjoyment  at  that  early  age.  All  Ihese  objects  are  pursued  id  i 
combioBtion,  or  in  a  varied  and  pleasing  succession,  aSbrd- 
ing  that  occasional  relief,  and  that  charm  of  novelty,  which  the 
tender  years  of  the  scholar  require.  Healthful  exercise  and 
play  and  intervals  of  rest  are  judiciously  interspersed  with  men- 
tal occupations  ;  and  sometimes  these  are  united  in  a  particular 
form  of  amusement.  The  direct  instruction  given  by  tbe  teach- 
er is  imparled  chiefly  in  conversation,  enlivened  by  question  and 
answer,  and  so  managed  as  gently  to  guide  the  infant  mind  to 
useful  thought,  without  denying  it  the  animating  consciouaneBS 
of  its  own  voluntary  action.  The  cultivation  of  good  disposi- 
tions being  the  great  object  of  these  schools,  every  lesson  is 
made,  aa  far  as  possible,  to  subserve  this  great  point ;  it  ia  to 
this  end  also  that  so  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  present 
happiness  of  the  children.  The  intellectual  instruction  given  in 
the  infant  schools  is  carGfully  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the 
circumstances  of  childhood.  The  teacher  makes  it  his  endeav- 
our to  render  every  subject  familiar  to  hia  scholars,  by  full  and 
interesting  explanations,  and  by  appropriate  questions,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  ia  practicable,  by  resorting  to  visible  objects  or 
to  representations  of  them.  The  memory  ia  charged  with  noth~ 
ing  which  is  not  rendered  intelligible  or  applied  in  some  practi- 
cal way.  Even  the  elcmeutary  tables  of  arithmetic  are  learned 
in  useful  and  pleasing  forms  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  is  performed  along  with  some  active  bodily  exer- 
cise, to  the  movements  of  which  they  are  recited  in  measured 
time. 

The  result  of  all  these  arrangcmcnta  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  an  overflowing  happiness  on  the  part  of  tbe  children, 
and  inucb  grati5calion  to  the  leacher.  The  irksomencss  ofsub- 
jection  is  lost  in  cheerful  and  voluntary  compliance,  produced,  in 
a  great  meaaure,  by  sympathy  ;  and  the  sternness  of  control  is 
displaced  by  the  air  and  manner  of  allectionnlo  interest.  A  pre- 
dominating spirit  of  aflection  becomes  visible  throughout  the 
school  ;  and  the  Rrst  steps  in  education  are  made  to  increase 
rather  than  check  the  pleasures  of  childhood. 

^VTiat  we  have  now,  for  brevity's  sake,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  may  be  illuntraled  by  one  or  two  references  to  the  melh- 
uda    generally    adopted    in    the    instruction   of  infant    schools. 
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Health  has  been  mentioned,  as  one  prominent  object  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  :     this  is  promoted  by  a  strict  regard 
to  cleanliness  of  person,  by  large   airy  rooms,  spacious  play- 
grounds, free  exercise,  frequent  change  of  position,  comfortable 
accommodations,  and  the  exhilarating  tendency  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school.  In  addition  to  all  which,  is  the  maternal 
care  of  a  judicious  female,  in  whatever  requires  her  attention  to 
their  cotnfort.     As  specimens  of  in/e//edtia/ instruction  in  these 
schools,  we  may  refer  to  the  ingenious  methods  of  teaching  in 
reading  and  spelling,  to  the  lessons  in  natural  history,  illustrated 
by  plates,  and  to  the  conversations  on  various  objects  of  comknon 
use,  in  which  specimens  of  the  different  articles  are  used.  These 
and  many   other   exercises  which  our  present  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  mention,  draw   out   the  minds  of  children   with 
a  peculiar  force  and  felicity,  and  not  in  arbitrary  and  mechan- 
ical ways,  but  in  such  as  bear  the  nearest  possible  resemblance 
to  the  daily  action  of  the  mind  in  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
The  moral  instruction  imparted  in  the  infant  schools,  is  drawn 
in  part  from  interesting  stories,  some  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  scriptures  ;  but  it  is  made,  with  pecuhar  success,  to  emanate 
from  the  teacher's  tones  and  looks,  from  the  prevailing  happi- 
ness of  all,  and  from  every  arrangement  and  contrivance  of  the 
school. 

These  are  but  glances  at  this  copious  and  interesting  subject^ 
which  at  present  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  pursue  for  them- 
selves in  the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  or  in  the  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

We  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  far  the 
methods  adopted  in  infant  schools  might  be  useful  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools  for  little  children.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  abun- 
dant room  for  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment  in  relation  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  children  in  particular  schools,  leaving 
the  teacher  to  determine  what  particular  methods  would  prove 
suitable  and  useful,  and  to  what  extent  or  with  what  modifica- 
tions Ihey  should  be  introduced,  A  few  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  infant  school  system,  however,  are  evidently  adapt- 
ed to  early  education  in  general,  and  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  young  children  in  those  branches  to  which  their  atten- 
tion is  usually  directed,  besides  introducing  several  not  common- 
ly included  in  elementary  tuition.  In  addition  to  which  consid- 
erations one  of  greater  moment  may  be  urged, — we  mean  the 
general  improvement  of  the  whole  mind,  by  the  increased  activ- 
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ily  of  its  powers,  and  its  direction  lo  new  and  interesting  < 
Jecis,  as  well  as  i(s  more  lull  enjoyment  from  its  own  action. 

One  prominent  and  striking  advantage  of  Ihe  arrangements 
usually  adopted  in  infant  schools,  is  the  liberal  provision  made 
for  Ihe  accomimdatvia  and  comfort  ofllie  children.  In  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Mrs.  Dcthune's  compilation,  {Infant  Educalion,) 
arc  Geveral  useful  observations  on  ihe  importance  of  having  a 
large  play-ground  attached  to  every  school  of  this  deztriplion  ; 
and  some  very  interesting  facts  are  mentioned  in  illustration, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  esperience  and  observalion  of  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  and  which  show  that  Ihe  good  results 
thus  obtained  are  not  confined  to  the  improvement  of  heahh  or 
the  present  gratification  of  the  children,  but  extend  to  a  fine  in- 
fluence on  their  temper  and  disposition  and  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  In  most  schools  for  young  children,  there  is  too 
little  attention  paid  to  any  advantage  oflhissort  ;  undlhcteach- 
er  i»  daily  annoyed  by  the  irksome  restlessness  or  entire  languor 
of  the  little  pupils,  whose  health  and  comfort  are  meanwhde  se- 
riously impaired  by  daily  neglect. 

The  rooms  used  for  infant  schools  arc  described  as  large,  airy, 
and  cheerful  in  their  aspect,  comfortably  seated,  and  furnished 
with  pleasing  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  attractive  pictures. 
In  this  way  health  is  much  promoted,  the  spirits  of  Ihe  children 
are  enlivened,  aud  their  minds  kept  in  conltnnt  action.  All 
these  circumstances  form  a  striking  conlraat  lo  Ihe  small,  con- 
fined, and  often  dismal  apartments,  in  which  elementary  schools 
are  usually  taught ;  the  scholars  for  the  most  pari  crowded  on 
one  another,  and  incommoded  in  every  way,  as  well  as  exposed 
to  serious  injury  from  defective  ventilaljon  or  from  ill-regulaled 
currents  of  cold  or  damp  air.  That  in  such  instances  occasion- 
al dullness  or  ill  humour  should  pervade  Ihe  whole  school  is  not 
at  all  wonderful,  when  we  recollect  how  easily  the  feelings  and 
even  tho  intellect  of  childhood  arc  inllucncod  by  external  ob- 

The  frequent  change  of  posture  in  the  routine  of  infant  school 
exercises  suggests  another  practicable  improvement  in  primary 
schools.  Inactivity  of  mind  end  a  sluggish  or  constrained  stale 
of  body,  go  necessarily  together.  In  childhood,  the  circulation 
is  naturally  lively,  impelling  lo  involuntary  and  frequent  change 
of  attitude,  and  to  an  almost  incessant  action.  But  the  tender- 
ness of  the  bodily  frame  renders  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  in- 
fluence whether  good  or  bad  ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  a  vast 
and  unfavourable  scope  lo  the  prevailing  management  of  juven- 
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Ooe  or  two  prescribed  attitudes  are  all  that  are  al- 
lowed to  a  child,  Tor  the  whole  space  of  several  hours  ;  and  ev- 
er^ indiDatioD  to  motion  or  to  rest,  at  variance  with  these,  be- 
-  comes  a  fault.  If  left  to  the  genial  guidance  of  nature,  the  lit- 
itle  sufferer  would  have  relieved  himself  by  perhaps  a  hundred 
movements  or  changes  uf  posture  uiihin  that  liine.  We  must 
not  be  lold  that  children  cannot  be  taught  without  perpetual 
Btiilness  :  this  ia  proved  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  by  the  regu- 
lation of  every  monitorial  school,  and  moat  of  all  by  the  schools 
for  iufaots.  In  these  it  is  shonn  that  children  may  learn  and  say 
their  lessons,  too,  in  a  vast  variety  of  altitudes  and  movements, 
without  any  other  consequence  than  that  of  enlivening  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  ;  and  cheerful  und  constant  activity  is  per- 
haps a  better  early  discipline  for  most  kinds  of  business,  than 
all  the  lenruing  of  a  college.  An  excellent  arrangement  in  the 
method  of  managing  the  infant  schools,  is  that  of  allowing  a 
change  of  place  and  a  little  exercise  or  recreation  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  school  hours.  All  this  could  very  easily 
be  carried  into  elTect  in  most  elementary  schools. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  moral  improvement  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  infant  school  plan.  This  i^  made,  in 
fact,  the  great  business  of  the  instructer  ;  and  it  is  carried  on 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  appealing  to  all  the  faculties  in  turn,  and 
securing  the  whole  attention  of  the  children,  by  tbe  intcresling 
and  ingenious  methods  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Moral  instruc- 
tion, in  these  schools,  comes  with  more  frequency  and  with 
greater  impressiveness  than  in  others  ;  and  it  is  wrought  up  with 
every  lesson  and  every  exercise  which  is  performed.  Its  chief 
excellence  is  the  mild  and  atfectionate  manner  of  teaching  and 
directing  on  the  pari  of  the  instructers,  proceeding  from  their 
entire  devotednessto  the  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  their 
charge.  In  most  primary  schools,  an  observer  cannot  hut  be 
struck  with  the  harsh  or  impatient  manner  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  apparent  forgelfulness  of  the  feelings  which  they  are  crush- 
ing in  early  childhood,  but  which  a  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment might  have  cherished  into  the  truest  sensibilities  and  finest 
graces  of  character.  Firmness,  we  would  never  deny,  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  in  good  management  ;  but  firmness  is  not 
coarseness,  nor  temper,  nor  abruptness,  nor  repulsive  sternness. 
This  subject  is  one  of  great  moment  from  its  influence  on  per- 
sonal habit,  long  niler  the  days  of  childhood  have  passed  away. 
Teachers  can  never  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  what  emotions 
they  habitually  cause  their  scholars  to  sympathize  with,  and  ul- 
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ttmately  to  express.  Nor  eaD  any  effectual  improvement  of  tem- 
per or  of  manners  be  imparled  by  one  who  conaciously  and  re- 
pealedJy  fuila  to  keep  the  great  taw  of  human  love  in  ita  roost 
obvious  requirements.  Above  all  men  a  leacber  needs  to  know 
his  own  spirit  and  habitual  lendenciex,  thai  he  may  throw  no  i 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  childhood  in  its  progress  to  mature  and 
active  virtue, — that  he  may  watch  with  skill  and  effect  over 
the  minds  which  are  expanding  and  forming  under  bia  care,  aad 
which  he  may  injure  or  benetit  for  ever. 

The  inttlkclual  instruction  communicated  in  the  infant  schools 
suggests  several  improvements,  which  might  be  easily  transfer- 
red to  otliers.  In  most  elementary  schools,  teachers  are  con- 
tent to  conRne  their  exertions  to  mere  tuition  in  readiug  and 
spelling.  But  [he  infant  schools  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
there  are  many  subjects  level  even  (o  the  capacity  of  infants,  which 
may  ho  introduced  in  early  education,  and  many  ways  in  whicb 
the  minds  of  young  children  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage 
as  well  as  with  much  pleasure.  Exercises  in  counting,  in  re- 
citing arithmetical  and  other  useful  tables,  hymns,  and  moral 
verses, — e.tercises  on  the  appearances,  qualities  and  uses  of  ob- 
jects, the  history  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  habits  of  animals, 
are  all  occaeionally  employed  to  interest  and  instruct  the  mind. 

The  very  toys  used  in  play  ore  rendered  serviceable  to  in- 
struction ;  and  the  practice  of  singing  is  in  aome  schools  regularly 
attended  to.  From  these  and  similar  sources  the  leachera  of 
primary  sthools  might  draw  much  interesting  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  their  pupils. 

The  mitbod  of  imparting  instruction  at  the  infant  schools  haa 
also  many  excellent  points  ofdistinclion.  It  is  chicHy  a  recourse 
lo  free  conversation,  tnlerapersed  with  questions  and  enlivened 
with  abundant  illustrations,  and  carried  home  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  feelings  of  the  little  listeners,  in  various  ways,  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  and  the  watchful  observation  of  the  in- 
struct er. 


It  is  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  leave  this  interesting 
subject  for  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  we  would 
recommend  the  publications  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  infant  schools,  or  of  doing  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  early  education  generally.  The  volume  entitled 
'Infant  Education'  will,  we  think,  prove  an  interesting  book  to 
parents  as  wsll  as  teachers.     In  the  course  of  ibis  article  our 
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referenceB  to  the  work  have  been  general  ralher  than  pariic- 
ntar ;  and  we  have  forborne  to  quote  from  it,  chiefly  because 
most  of  ilB  contents  occur  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  in 
■rticiea  exlracted  from  the  aame  sources  from  which  the  work 
itself  is  compiled.  From  the  Report,  of  whiuh  we  have  copied 
the  title  at  (he  head  of  this  article,  we  transcribe  the  following  in- 
teresting paragraphs. 

The  Society  was  formed  and  oiginiEed  June,  26,  under  the  patronik^  of 
Hii  Excellency  the  Gavernoi , 

As  soon  M  Bufficienl  turds  were  collected  to  warrant  the  cam  men  cement  of 
Operations,  \  School  tvas  opened  July  16,  In  the  basemi^nt  slory  of  Lbe  Canal- 
BtKet  Church,  which  is  bnown  as  Ini^t  School,  No.  I.  The  names  of  ITO 
children  are  registered  *,  [he  average  attendance,  from  6U  tolUU  ;*  two  teachers 
are  emptoyed,  and  an  asslslant  whose  business  is  lo  attend  to  (he  nnatler  ihil- 
drcn,  make  llie  firea,  sweep  the  school  rlwma,  &c 

During  Ihe  summer  and  fall  moiitiis,  mBoy  parents  availed  theniselvss  of  (he 
privilege  of  sending  their  younger  children ;  but  owing  (o  the  stale  of  ihe 
weather,  few  under  three  years  h:ive  attended  diirins  the  winier.  Of  ihose 
children  Irom  three  losix  years,  who  have  been  pretty  regular  in  their  atten- 
dliDce  during  five  or  six  months,  nearly  all  can  read  or  spell  Ihe  lessoDS  on  (be 
boards,  and  many  the  scripture  lessons,  repeat  the  tables  in  arithmetic,  add,  sub- 
■tnct,  and  multiply  on  the  numeration  frame,  and  on  the  lesson  boanis  ;  are 
well  acquainted  with  scripture  history,  from  the  creation  lu  the  Exodus  of  the 
cUldren  of  Ismel ;  the  birth,  ami  p»rt  of  the  history  of  Chris) ;  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  ^any  hymns  and  moral  songs,  which  Ihey  repeat  and  siu^; ; 
they  have  aome  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  animals,  illiislrated  by  pic- 
tures ;  analyze  VMJous  moral  lessons,  and  Itegia  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
grammar ;  all  which  instructiou  is  illustrated  by  sensible  objects  and  actions. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  they  report  the  approbation  of  Ihe  CoDimitlee 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  who  have  visited  their  School,  and  made  such 
honourable  mention  of  their  mode  of  iostructiori  to  their  Society,  thai  a  school, 
on  Ihe  same  plan,  will  slmrtly  be  openet)  iu  Public  School,  No.  10,  and  jilaced 
under  Ihemptherly  care  of  a  committee  from  this  «clety.  They  have  also  the 
pleasure  to  state,  that  letters,  raqueeting  iuformalion  on  the  subject  of  inCmt 
education,  have  been  received  Iram  various  parts,  and  Infant  schools  arc  now 
either  contemplated  or  in  actual  operation,  in  Philadelphia,  Troy.  Albany,  Boir- 
ton,  Norfolk,  Va..  Niagara,  U.  C,  and  in  several  parts  of  Connecticut.  Many 
strangers  vi^t  the  schwl  to  gain  information,  with  a  view  lo  establish  iheiii 
when  they  return  lo  their  respective  homes. 

The  best  argumetits,  we  think,  in  favour  of  iofant  schools,  will 
prove  to  be  those  which  present  experiments  are  ftirnishiDg. 
Opposition  to  these  establish menta  cannot  long  exist,  in  the  face 
of  facts  such  aa  every  observer  may  witness  in  these  schools. 
We  hope  they  will  multiply  as  rapidly  as  ihey  are  required,  and 
long  continue  lo  offer  to  the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
inunily  the  great  boon  of  a  useful  early  education.  We  should 
regret  their  being  reatricled  to  any  condition  in  life.  They  of- 
fer beaefita  highly  desirable  to  all, — healthful  exercise,  uaeliil 

•  April  le,  i«te,  13D  u  uo-eo. 
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•empfltioa,  innocead  eajoTtaetti,  maid  good  wwtnirtja^.     IImj 

come  lo  tbe  aid  of  nolbers  ia  f  betr  ardoom  ckarge,  and  wbera 

BMlerDal  csre  b  wantmg,  tbcT  do  ancb  lowAt  BapfilTiqg  it 

Tber  lav  Lb  sraAMi  ifae  roNndulnii  of  Hemctilarr  ^~ 

moral    in^tfOTeBieM^  and  eootribou  •flMtokDjr  I 

cfaaracter  wlucfa,  wb^n  k  beconec  gesenl,  comtitvtn  ih*  Inw  I 

and  pemuieDl  proapenl;  of  nariona. 
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Erirottifiam  At  Jbmml  Mqvrl  t/tkr  PriMeipaI..*bT.  CanSmt  M.  t 

Mucli   ■ItrMioo  bat  ba*k  faU  Us 
exrcUriil  preudent,  whoM  OMiniu.  „    , 

Btllrting  llul  A  bciltfaf  dCTghpiiitiit  of  ibc  phjnal  powtn  ia  ■ 
pui  of  rilucMuHi.  <re  lure  'feajfi^t  J  the  youn^  bdjg  Bn^t  ma 
tfaal  Idiiil  uid  ilrpee  of  txvakm  Mmth  upcHencc  ■nd  lAibsapli y  b 
to  rcTomiiieDd.     Eari;  risi«a  It  •■*>«   '  "       ■---    —    . 

Udir-  »tr  KMnBlaineil  U9  nlk  bdore  ■._, 

Dcry   wUcli  FuTTDuiidi  u>,  rcuil  F  rs  iiur  monuiig  walks  not  only  bealthfiil,  hoi 
ilvliebltunjr  plfuuil. 

I  line  rerrlrrd  lULiilk  i.>-i~iji.i'.-.  in  the  diacluree  of  mr  viriiH»  R<poasible 
duUes  bj  111!  ttoiulf  -iUtti  dT  Uilics  appainLFd  E^  TDDi  bwiounble  Inari.  as 
'acting  palroncs^C','  of  ibe  iB°(iiutiaD.  The  fX2.1«  of  the  danninirie!.  (be  ^re« 
■Dd  drportntCDt  of  Ihe  youD^  laili«;  aAd  Ihe  i^eiicial Moomif  of  Ibe stewud's 
deputment  hav«  been  otjccU  of  tfaciT  ei peci^  atteDlHa.  Under  Ifaeir  aelire 
■Bd  TiEitanl  lupcrinleiideiicc,  baliitf  of  older  lad  Dcitnes  ve  acquired,  Khidi 
al6  iodi^ensable  in  tbe  (emde  character. 

In  assigning  rank  do  r«gvd  v  paid  to  seniontj ;  aod  prDamioag  are  made  af- 
ter a  <lrirt  examination  do  pievioua  itudje*.  Abrief  lieir  of  Ibe  quaBfication* 
reqiured  to  atlain  a  renpectabte  standing  in  the  resperlice  feclioQ]  vill  enable 
you  lojiidee  nf  the  progtest  and  chaiacter  of  tbe  scbool. 

Junior  CUut. — 2d  Seelioo.  Qualificatian*  required  in  thi*  jectkm  are — read- 
ing with  ea«e  and  propriety  ;  wnie  UdPIy  in  meol^  arilhmelic.  on  the  plan  of 
Colbuni ;  alrilily  lo  perform  the  smplei  operalioiu  of  wrilten  arithmetic,  wri- 
Ing;  generjj  outline  of  geograpby,  and  aready  UMOf  map*. 

lit  Section.  Ready  application  of  the  primary  lules  of  aiithmedc,  vrith  an 
iecum«  knowledge  of  the  Decenary  tables ;  etymology ;  aleoeral  and  particu- 
lar geography;  loaie  facility  in  draining  maps  from  memorv,  and  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Senior  Clou.— 3d  Section.  The  mies  of  syntax  :  some  facility  in  grarainf ; 
arittuDCtic ;  to  include  limple  proportion,  with  its  ready  application  <o  trills  and 
aecounta ;  accurate  and  minute  kiiotrledge  of  modem  gn^raphy  ;  linear  draw- 
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il  p^venimenl.  Rod  MNMtltution  and  history  oTtlie  Uotted  Sistet;  indent  geog- 
nphy  begun. 
1m  Section.    AcDurale  and  minute  koowledse  of  ^vernmcnt,  orimient 

»nd  modem  geography  ;  Blair's  Lpctures;  Mrs.  Bryan's  convenraliotis  on  n»t- 
utal  philoso|)hy  ;  gcnernl  outline  of  ancient  (liatory  ;  arillimelic,  lo  includeUU 
eztraclion  of  roots  and  fraction;;  ^Eiieral  knowledge  of  the  priocipleB  orbotiDy 
on  the  Lionean  system  of  ciassiEi cation  ;  diemiatry  and  intellectual  philosophy 

Tho  whole  niTmhcr  who  hare  entered  the  several  classes  during  the  year  is 
107.  The  number  who  bave  left  the  school  is  49;  of  these,  13  were  members 
of  the  tint  lection.feSix  have  atudled  the  fout  lint  books  of  Euelid,  and  pur- 
iued  with  success  all  the  required  studies  of  (heit  class,  together  with  French 
and  Latin  which  are  peroiitted  eiorclsea.  The  Other  severi  mointflined  a  re- 
spectable standing  in  their  secUan,  Eleven  were  members  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, and  twenty  five  were  advanced  no  farther  than  (be  junior  claia.  Of  the 
ESty  eight  who  remain  in  school,  forty  are  members  of  the  senior  class,  sixteen 
in  the^rsl.  Ibirleen  in  the  second,  and  eleven  in  the  third  section.  Apart  of 
the  first  secllonsludy  Euclid's  Eteiiicnis,  and  Ihewholoare  engaged  la  chem- 
istry, natural,  moral,  and  intellecdiiil  philosophy,  and  a  genersl  review  of  former 

studies.    There  is  at  present  no  l.aiin  class.     In  t"- -  ■^  — -■-  ---  •- ■- - - 

ed  so  faras  to  be  able  to  read  and  translate. — TVVi. 


IN   NBW-TOBK, 

Ftom  (he  late  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  New-York  University,  it  appears 
that  forty  five  incorporated  Academies,  wbject  to  their  visitatjon,  have  3050 
student?,  of  whom  1240  pursued'  cli.u»ical  .itudius,  or  the  highest  branches  of 
English  education,  or  both,  for  six  inonlhs  of  ilie  last  year.  The  sum  of  f  10,000 
from  the  literary  fund,  was  distrilmlcil  to  Ibe-e  AcadeDiies,  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  in  each,  of  the  class  above  described. 


HARVARD   U.VIVERSITF. 

At  a  meeting  of  (he  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Univereily,  (May  8lh,)  the 
Corporalion  reported  the  resignation  of  the  President,  and  according  to  usage 
ashed  (he  advice  of  the  Board.  The  overseers  in  reply  advised  the  Corpora- 
tion to  proceed  to  make  choice  of  a  president,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  as  soon 
as  may  be.  A  vote  passed  the  board  unanimously,  expressing,  their  tdgh  sense 
of  the  services  of  the  late  President. 


PUBLIC   LATIN   SCHOOL   OF   BOSTON. 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould  having  resigned  Che  charge  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Leveretthas  been  sppmnted  to  the  office  of  Master. 
Mr.  Gotild's  raluable  services  to  classical  education  we  have  had  occasion 
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All  these  objections  arc  such  as  prcscnl  themselves  at  the  out- 
set of  an  infaDt  school,  rather  than  those  which  arc  reported  af- 
ter opporluiiily  has  been  afforded  for  applying  the  test  of  expe- 
rience. That  they  are  not  well  founded  it  is  hardly  neceaaarj 
to  prove  at  groat  length.  In  the  nnarilimc  cities,  if  not  in  (he 
mauufactuting  towns  of  this  country,  there  is  conslaolly  on  the 
increase  a  large  claaa  of  the  people,  in  circumstances  too  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  community 
in  England, — prone  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  or 
indulging  in  habits  which  disable  Ihem  for  that  duty.  The  great 
evil  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious  and  helpless  population,  must  ere 
long  ensue  from  such  a  slate  of  things,  unless  a  timely  andelTee- 
tual  remedy  is  applied.  Such  a  remedy  is  offered  by  the  infant 
schools  ;  and  certainly  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  thai  the  reme- 
dy should  be  found  too  easily  and  generally  accesEible,than  that 
the  disease  should  be  permitted  to  spread  till  fatal  consequences 
are  unavoidable.  But  it  is  by  no  means  trne  that  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  schools  lowers  the  standard  of  responsibility  or  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  parents.  These  schools,  when  rightly 
managed,  become  fruitful  sources  of  direct  good  to  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  community  at  large.  When  a  school 
of  this  sort  ia  once  in  operation,  and  its  benefits  begin  to  be  felt, 
a  small  sum,  sufficient  to  incite  the  parent  to  exertion,  is  requir- 
ed for  the  tuition  of  the  children  ;  so  that  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  industry  and  economy  and  personal  independence,  is 
actually  brought  to  hear  upon  that  class  of  society  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  is  intended.  Great  moral  improvement  and 
entire  reformation  have,  in  several  well  authenticated  instances, 
been  produced  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  supposed  evil  of  diminishing  the  sense  of  maternal 
responsibility,  there  is  likewise  a  mistake.  Il  is  unfortunately 
too  true  that  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  there  are  not  a  few 
mothers  whose  personal  hahils  disqualify  Ihcm  entirely  for  any 
charge  of  a  moral  nature,  and  very  many  whose  lives  are  neces- 
sarily so  occupied  in  toil,  that  they  can  devote  but  very  little 
time  or  attention  to  their  maternal  duties.  In  such  cases,  aid  of 
one  kind  or  other  is  indispensable  ;  and  the  ijueslion  whether  do- 
mestic affection  may  not  thus  be  weakened,  If  il  is  not  in  itself 
a  mere  rcSnement  of  prejudice,  must  yield  to  the  urgency 
of  greater  considerations.  In  some  cases  such  as  are  now  al- 
luded to,  a  strong  allnchment  to  home  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable ;  hilt  wherever  it  is  so,  the  influence  of  I  be  infant  school 
is  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  impair  it :  the  temporary  absence 
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and  the  interval  of  care  operate  as  a  relief  on  the  one  hand^  and 
as  a  fresh  impulse  to  affection  on  the  other. 

But,  leaving  these  extreme  cases,  there  are  few  mothers,  though 
unburdened  with  any  employment  but  what  arises  from  their  own 
household  affairs,  that  would  not  be  aided  in  their  exertions,  by 
the  relief  afforded  through  an  infant  school,  and  very  few  young 
children  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  social  enjoyments 
and  the  mental  cultivation  of  which  they  might  there  partake. 

The  question  at  issue  is  simply  this,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
commence  education  a  few  years  earlier  than  has  been  usual  hith- 
erto, and  in  a  way  adapted  to  th^  capacity  and  the  disposition  of 
early  childhood  and  of  infancy.  The  answer  to  such  a  question 
must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  practicability  and  adaptation  of 
the  methods  employed  or  proposed  for  applying  education  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life  ;  and  to  these  points  it  may  not  be  disad- 
vantageous to  revert,  especially  as  our  chief  object  at  present 
is,  to  suggest  the  application  of  some  parts  of  the  infant  school 
system  to  elementary  education  in  all  schools  in  which  young 
children  are  taught. 

The  methods  adopted  in  most  infant  schools  are  derived,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  from  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  philanthropic  Pestalozzi,  whose  characteristic  excellence 
as  an  instructer  was  that  he  made  it  his  great  aim  to  promote  an 
equal  and  proportionate  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man being, — of  all,  at  least,  which  might  be  classed  under  the 
three  great  heads  of  the  ijitellect,  the  affections^  and  the  corporeal 
faculties.  If  any  preference  among  these  was  manifested  at  all 
by  him,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  culture  of  the  heart,  as  the  grand 
source  of  character  and  of  happiness. 

In  the  infant  school  system,  this  peculiar  feature  has  been 
made  more  prominent  still  ;  and  while  neither  the  understanding 
nor  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  overlooked,  the  great  object  is  to 
develope  and  cherish  the  better  affections.  On  this  part  of  our 
subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  great  length  ;  as 
our  readers  are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  information  con- 
cerning it,  which  could  be  collected  from  the  works  of  Wilson, 
Wilderspin,  and  Goyder  ;  the  practical  and  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  whose  publications  were  transcribed  at  intervals,  in  our 
first  two  volumes.  Occasional  references  to  these  extracts  would 
extend  and  fill  up  the  slight  outline  which  we  now  attempt,  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  such  of  our  readers  as  did  not  commence 
with  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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The  object  of  infant  echools,  it  lias  been  Dientioned,  is  to  ef- 
fect something  for  tbe  intclicctuBl  and  moral  improvement  of 
young  children,  by  methods  harmonizing  with  Uie  ciiltivalioD  of 
henltb  and  the  immediate  gratification  of  tbe  propensity  for 
enjoyment  at  that  early  age.  All  ihese  objects  are  pursued  in 
combination,  or  in  a  raried  and  pleasing  Bucceaaion,  aObrd- 
ing  that  occasional  relief,  and  that  charmof novelty, whichlbe 
tender  years  of  the  scholar  require.  Healthful  exercise  and 
play  and  intervals  of  rest  are  Judiciously  interspersed  with  men- 
tal occupations  ;  and  sometimes  these  are  united  in  a  particular 
form  of  amusement.  The  direct  instruction  given  by  the  teach- 
er is  imparled  chiefly  in  conversation,  enlivened  by  question  and 
answer,  and  so  managed  as  gently  to  guide  the  infant  mind  to 
useful  thought,  without  denying  it  the  animating  consciousness 
of  its  own  voluntary  action.  The  cultivation  of  good  disposi- 
tions being  the  great  object  of  these  schools,  every  lesson  is 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  subserve  this  great  point  ;  it  is  to 
this  end  also  that  so  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  present 
happiness  of  the  children.  The  inleileclual  instruction  given  in 
the  infant  schools  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the 
circumstances  of  childhood.  The  teacher  makes  it  his  endeav- 
our to  render  every  subject  familiar  to  his  scholars,  by  full  and 
interesting  explanations,  and  by  appropriate  questions,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  practicable,  by  resorting  to  visible  objects  or 
to  representations  of  them.  The  memory  is  charged  with  noth- 
ing which  is  not  rendered  intelligible  or  applied  in  some  practi- 
cal way.  Even  the  elementary  tables  of  arithmetic  arc  learned 
in  useful  and  pleasing  forms  ;  and  not  unfrequenlly  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  is  performed  along  with  some  active  bodily  exer- 
cise, to  the  movements  of  which  they  are  recited  in  measured 
lime. 

The  result  of  all  these  arrangements  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  an  overnowing  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  chddren, 
and  much  gratification  to  the  teacher.  The  irksomeness  of  sub- 
jection is  lost  in  cheerful  and  voluntary  compliance,  produced,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  sympathy  ;  and  the  sternness  of  control  is 
displaced  by  the  air  and  manner  of  sITectionnte  interest.  A  pre- 
dominating spirit  of  aH'ection  becomes  visible  throughout  tbe 
school  ;  and  the  first  steps  in  education  are  made  to  increase 
rather  than  check  the  pleasures  of  childhood. 

WTiat  we  have  now,  for  brevity's  sake,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  references  to  the  meth- 
ods  generally    adojitcd    in    the    instruction   of  infant   schools. 
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Heaitk  has  been  meutioQed,  as  one  promineid  objetU  in  the  inan- 
ogemenl  of  these  schools  :  this  is  promoted  by  a  strict  regard 
to  cleanliness  of  person,  by  large  airy  rooms,  spaciooa  play- 
grounds, free  exercise,  frequent  change  of  position,  comfortable 
accommodations,  and  the  exhilarating  tendency  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school.  In  addition  to  all  which,  is  the  maternal 
care  of  a  judicious  female,  in  whatever  requires  her  attention  to 
their  comfort.  As  specimens  of  tnfe'tecftiaf  inatruction  in  these 
schools,  we  may  refer  to  the  ingenious  methods  of  teaching  in 
reading  and  spelhng,  to  the  lessons  in  natural  history,  illustralcd 
by  plates,  and  to  the  conversationa  on  various  objects  of  common 
use,  in  which  specimensof  the  different  articlesare  used.  These 
and  many  other  exercises  which  our  present  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  mention,  draw  out  the  minds  of  children  with 
a  peculiar  force  and  felicity,  and  not  in  arbitrary  and  iticcban- 
ical  ways,  but  in  such  as  bear  the  nearest  possible  resemblance 
to  [he  daily  action  of  the  mind  in  the  common  concerns  of  life. 

The  moral  instruction  imparted  in  the  infant  schools,  is  drawn 
in  part  from  interesting  stories,  some  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  scriptures  ;  but  it  is  made,  with  peculiar  success,  to  emanate 
from  the  teacher's  tones  and  looks,  from  the  prevailing  happi- 
ness of  all,  and  from  every  arrangement  and  contrivance  of  the 
school. 

These  are  but  glances  at  this  copious  and  interesting  subject, 
which  at  present  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  pursue  for  them- 
selves in  the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  or  in  the  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

We  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  far  the 
methods  adopted  in  infant  schools  might  be  useful  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools  for  little  children.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  abun- 
dant room  for  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment  in  relation  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  children  in  particular  schools,  leaving 
the  teacher  to  determine  what  particular  methods  would  prove 
suitable  and  useful,  and  to  what  extent  or  with  what  modifica- 
tions tbey  should  be  introduced.  A  few  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  infant  school  system,  however,  are  evidently  adapt- 
ed to  early  education  in  general,  and  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  young  children  in  those  branches  to  which  their  atten- 
tion is  usually  directed,  besides  introducing  several  not  common- 
ly included  in  elementary  tuition.  In  addition  to  which  consid- 
erations one  of  greater  moment  may  be  urged, — we  mean  the 
genera)  improvement  of  the  whole  mind,  by  the  increased  activ- 


new  and  interesting  ob- 
fts  well  as  its  more  full  enjoyment  from  ita  own  action. 
I  prominent  and  striking  advantage  of  the  arrangements 
I  adopted  in  infant  schools,  ia  the  liberal  provisioQ  made 
I  acconunodalitm  and  comfort  of  (he  children.  In  the  tbir- 
Ichapler  of  Mrs.  Dethune's  compilation,  {Infant  Education,) 
■vera]  useful  observations  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
Mlaif-f^ouml  attached  to  every  school  of  this  description  ; 
Hue  very  interesting  facts  are  mentioned  in  illustration, 
I  iire  drawn  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  the 
ms  of  these  schools,  and  which  show  that  the  good  results 
RlaineU  arc  not  confined  to  the  improvement  of  heahh  or 
HsclU  grotiiication  of  the  children,  but  extend  to  a  fine  in- 
K  on  their  temper  and  disposition  and  their  behaviour  to 
lolher.  In  most  schools  for  young  children,  there  is  too 
Itention  paid  to  any  advantage  ofthissort  ;  andtheleach- 
Hiily  annoyed  by  the  irksome  restlessness  or  entire  languor 
lliltle  piipil9,  whose  health  and  comfort  are  meanwhile  se- 
I  impaired  by  daily  neglect. 

Bt-oows  used  for  infant  schools  are  described  as  large,  airy, 
leerful  in  ilieir  aspect,  comfortably  seated,  and  furnished 
lleasing  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  attractive  pictures. 
I  way  hrallh  is  much  promoted,  the  spirits  of  Ilie  children 
llivcncd.  Olid  their  minds  kept  in  confilant  action.  All 
Hircumstnnces  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  small,  cnn- 
lind  often  dismal  aparlnienls,  in  which  elementary  schools 
BiLilly  Inuiht ,  the  scholars  lor  the  most  part  crowded  on 
Bother,  and  incommoded  in  every  way,  as  well  as  exposed 
Bjus  injury  from  detective  ventilation  or  from  ill-regulated 
Ms  of  cold  or  damp  air.  That  in  such  instances  occasion- 
liess  or  ill  humour  should  pervade  the  whole  school  is  not 
I'ondcrlul,  when  \\c  recollect  how  easily  the  feelings  and 
Ihe   intcllurt  ol  childhood  arc  influenced  hy  external  ob- 

I  frequent  change  of  posture  in  the  routine  of  infant  school 
Bies  suggests  another  praclicnhle  improvement  in  primary 
m:.  Iiiaciivity  of  mind  and  a  sluggish  or  constrained  state 
Wv.  :;..  Ill  <•<  ssarily  together.  In  childhood,  the  circulation 
li:>ll\  lut  Iv,  impelling  to  involuntary  and  frequent  change 
ll)i[lr.  :in,l  lo  an  almost  incessant  action.  But  the  tender- 
If  ihi;  liridily  frame  renders  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  in- 
M  wlictlicr  good  or  had  ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  a  vast 
Bl'avoiirabie  scope  to  the  prevailing  management  of  juven- 
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it«  ■ofaelai's.  One  or  two  prescribed  attitudes  are  all  that  are  al- 
\owe6  to  a  child,  i'or  the  wliole  space  of  several  hours  ;  and  ev- 
ery ioclinalion  to  motion  or  to  rest,  at  variance  with  these,  be- 
comes a  fault.  irief\  to  the  getiial  guidance  of  nature,  the  lit- 
tle suflerer  would  have  relieved  himself  by  perhaps  a  hundred 
movements  or  changes  of  posture  within  that  time.  We  must 
not  be  told  that  children  cannot  be  taught  without  perpetual 
stillness  :  this  is  proved  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  bj  the  regu- 
lation of  every  monitorial  school,  and  most  of  all  by  the  schools 
for  infaots.  In  these  it  is  shown  that  children  may  learn  and  aay 
their  leMons,  too,  in  a  vast  variety  of  attitudes  and  movements, 
without  any  other  consequence  than  that  of  enlivening  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  ;  and  cheerful  and  constant  activity  is  per- 
haps a  better  early  discipline  for  most  kinds  of  business,  than 
all  the  learning  of  a  college.  An  excellent  arrangement  in  the 
method  of  managing  the  infant  schools,  is  tbat  of  allowing  a 
change  of  place  and  a  little  exercise  or  recreation  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  school  hours.  All  (his  could  very  easily 
be  carried  iuto  effect  in  most  elementary  schools. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  moral  improvement  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  In  the  infant  school  plan.  This  is  made,  in 
fact,  the  great  business  of  the  instructcr  ;  and  it  is  carried  on 
ia  a  variety  of  waya,  appealing  to  all  the  faculties  in  turn,  and 
securing  the  whole  attention  of  (he  children,  by  the  interesting 
and  ingenious  methods  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Moral  instruc- 
tion, in  these  schools,  comes  with  more  frequency  and  with 
greater  impreasiveness  than  in  others  ;  and  it  is  wrought  up  with 
every  lesson  and  every  exercise  which  is  performed.  Its  chief 
excellence  ia  the  mild  and  affectionate  manner  of  leaching  and 
directing  on  the  part  of  the  instructers,  proceeding  from  (heir 
entire  d  e  voted  n  ess  to  (he  happiness  and  the  improvemen(  of  their 
charge.  In  most  primary  schools,  on  observer  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  (he  harsh  or  impatient  manner  of  (he  teachers,  and 
their  apparent  forgetfulncss  of  the  feelings  which  they  are  crush- 
ing in  early  childhood,  but  which  a  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
meot  might  have  cherished  into  the  truest  sensibiiiiies  and  finest 
graces  of  character.  Firmness,  we  would  never  deny,  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  in  good  management  ;  but  firmness  is  not 
coarseness,  nor  temper,  nor  abruptness,  nor  repulsive  sternness. 
This  subject  is  one  of  great  moment  from  its  influence  on  per- 
sonal habit,  long  afler  the  days  of  childhood  have  passed  away. 
Teachers  can  never  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  what  emotions 
they  habitually  cause  their  scholars  to  sympathize  with,  and  ul- 
voL,  111. — HO.  VI.  45 
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timately  to  express.  Nor  can  any  eflectual  improvement  of  tem- 
per or  ofmanDcrB  be  imparted  by  one  who  consciously  and  re- 
peatedly fails  lo  keep  the  great  law  of  human  love  in  its  moat 
obvious  requirements.  Above  all  men  a  teacher  needs  to  know 
his  own  Epirit  and  habitual  teadeucieit,  that  he  may  throw  do 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  childhood  in  its  progress  to  mature  and 
active  virtue, — that  he  may  watch  with  skill  and  effect  over 
the  minds  which  are  expanding  and  forming  under  his  care,  and 
which  he  may  injure  or  benefit  for  ever. 

The  inltlte.cliutl  instruction  communicated  in  the  infant  schools 
suggests  several  improvements,  which  might  be  easily  transfer- 
red to  others.  In  most  elementary  schools,  teachers  are  con- 
tent to  confine  ihcir  cxerlions  lo  mere  tuition  in  reading  and 
spelling.  But  the  infant  schools  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
there  are  many  subjects  level  evenio  the  capacity  of  infants,  which 
may  be  introduced  in  early  education,  and  many  ways  in  which 
the  minds  of  young  children  may  be  employed  to  great  advantags 
as  well  as  with  much  pleasure.  Exercises  in  counting,  in  re> 
ciling  arithmetical  and  other  useful  tables,  hymns,  and  moral 
verses, — exercises  on  the  appearances,  qualities  and  uses  of  ob- 
jects, the  history  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  habits  of  animals, 
are  all  occasionally  employed  to  interest  and  instruct  the  mind. 

The  very  toys  used  in  play  are  rendered  serviceable  to  in- 
struction ;  and  the  practice  of  singing  ia  in  some  schools  regularly 
attended  to.  From  these  and  similar  sources  (he  teachers  of 
primary  schools  might  draw  much  interesting  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  their  pupils. 

The  method  of  imparling  instruction  at  the  infant  schools  has 
also  many  excellent  points  of  dislinclion.  Il  is  chiefly  a  recourse 
to  free  converaalion,  interspersed  with  questions  and  enlivened 
with  abundant  illustrations,  and  carried  home  to  the  understand- 
ing and  ihe  feelings  of  the  little  listeners,  in  various  ways,  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  and  the  watchful  observation  ofthe  in- 
■tructer. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  leave  this  interesting 
subject  for  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  we  would 
recommend  the  publications  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  infant  schools,  or  of  doing  something  lor  Ihe  im- 
provement of  early  education  generally.  The  volume  entitled 
'Infant  Education'  will,  we  think,  prove  an  interesting  book  to 
parents  as  well  as  teachers.     In  the  course  of  this  article  our 
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rarereDcea  to  the  work  have  been  general  rather  than  partic- 
ular ;  and  we  have  forborne  to  quote  from  it,  chiefly  because 
moat  of  its  contents  occur  in  former  numbers  of  the  Journal,  in 
arliclea  extracted  from  the  same  sources  from  which  the  work 
itself  is  compiled.  From  the  Report,  of  which  we  have  copied 
the  title  at  the  licad  of  this  article,  we  transcribe  the  following  in- 
le resting  paragraph*. 

The  Society  was  formed  and  orgilllied  June,  2S,  under  the  palrooHxe  of 
HU  EiOTllenej.  lli«  Go.ernor. 

As  ioon  ts  HulUcicnt  funds  were  coHected  to  wurant  the  corameDcemenl  of 
DperBtlans,  a  School  ivi9  opened  July  IS,  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Canal- 
slreel  Church,  which  is  known  as  infant  School,  No.  I.  The  namea  of  170 
chililrenare  registered  ;  the  avcra^s  attendance,  from  60  to  100  ;•  two  teachers 
«re  employed,  and  an  assistant  whose  biuiness  la  to  attend  (o  flie  imtiller  chil- 
dren, maie  the  fires,  sweep  the  idiool  rooms,  &c. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  months,  many  parents  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  (heir  younger  children;  hut  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  few  under  three  years  have  atlended  during  the  winter.  Of  those 
children  from  three  loaix  years,  who  have  been  pretty  regular  in  their  stten- 
dance  during  hve  or  six  months,  nearly  all  can  read  or  spell  the  lessons  oo  the 
boards,  and  many  the  scripture  lessons,  repeat  the  tables  in  arithmetic,  add.aub- 
stracf,  and  iDolliplj  on  the  numeration  fiame,  and  on  the  lesson  boards  ;  are 
wellacqu^led  with  scripture  history,  from  the  creation  to  the  Eiodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  the  birth,  and  part  of  the  history  of  Christ ;  the  ten  com- 
mandmenta.  andiiaany  hymns  and  moral  songs,  which  they  repeat  and  sing  ; 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  (he  natural  history  of  animals,  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures; analyze  various  moral  lessons,  and  begin  to  have  same  knowledge  of 
grammar;  all  which  Inslmetion  is  illustrated  by  sensible  objects  and  actions. 

It  Is  with  peculiar  satisfaclion  they  report  the  approbation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  who  have  visited  their  School,  and  made  such 
boDourable  mention  of  their  mode  ofinsIructiDn  to  their  Society,  that  a  school, 
on  ihc  same  plan,  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Public  School,  No,  10,  and  placed 
under  the  mpilierly  care  of  a  committee  fiom  this  society.  They  have  alsolha 
pleasure  to  state,  that  letters,  requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  infant 
education,  have  been  received  from  various  parts,  and  infant  schools  are  now 
either  contemplated  or  in  actual  operation,  in  Philadelphia,  Troy,  Albany,  Boa- 
ton,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Niagara.  U.  C,  and  in  several  parts  of  Conaecticnt.  Maoy 
strangers  visit  flie  schwil  to  gain  information,  with  a  view  to  estabUsh  them 
when  they  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  best  arguments,  we  think,  in  favour  of  infant  schools,  will 
prove  to  be  those  which  present  experiments  are  furnishing. 
Opposition  to  these  establishments  cannot  long  exist,  in  the  face 
of  facts  such  as  every  observer  may  witness  in  these  schools. 
We  hope  they  will  multiply  as  rapidly  as  ihey  are  required,  and 
long  continue  to  offer  to  (he  children  of  ail  classes  of  the  com- 
munity  the  great  boon  of  a  useful  early  education.  We  should 
regret  their  being  restricted  to  any  condition  in  life.  They  of- 
fer benefits  highly  desirable  to  all, — healthful  exercise,  useful 
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occupation,  innocent  enjoyment,  anil  good  inslruclion.  Thejr 
come  lo  the  aid  of  mothers  in  their  arduous  charge,  and  where 
Rialernal  care  ia  wanting,  they  do  much  towards  supplying  it. 
They  lay  in  season  the  foundation  of  elementary  discipliDB  and 
moral  improvement,  and  contribute  effectually  to  Ibrm  that  , 
character  which,  when  it  becomes  general,  conslitutea  the  true 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  nations. 


IWTELLIGEIVCE. 


ELIZIBETH     FEMALl 


,    WASBINGTON,    MISSISSIPPI. 
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Extratttfrom  tht  Anmidl  B^ort  of  the  Prin(ipal,Mrt.  CaroUne  M.  Thayer. 
Mijo)]  Attt^ntioD  ha::  been  paid  to  eiercise  and  re^meo  ;  etpeeially  bj'  aur 
ciFi'Ikiit  |>i>!«iilenl,  whi»e  untiring  care  cannot  he  loo  biglily  appreciated. 
Dtlit'vinir  tlinl  a  heallhy  development  of  the  physical  powers  is  an  imporlBQl 
purt  oL  cduculion,  ive  have  eucouraecd  the  young  ladies  under  our  rare  (o  talie 
dial  kiiiil  and  degree  of  exercise  which  experience  and  philoMphy  have  united 
to  recommead.  Early  risioa  b  enforced  upon  all,  and,  in  summei,  the  young 
Udi«9  are  accustomed  lo  walk  before  sunrise,  and  the  varied  and  romiintic  sce- 
nery wliich  surrounds  us,  renders  our  morning  walks  not  only  healthful,  but 
deliEhtTully  pleasanl. 

1  have  received  mncli  assistance,  in  the  discharge  of  my  various  responsihle 
duties,  by  the  dmely  visits  of  ladies  oppointed  by  your  honaiirabic  board,  aa 
acljn);  pilroDeSses,'  of  the  iaslitution.  The  slate  or  the  dormilorios.  the  dress 
"  '  lepDrinient  of  Ihe  young  ladies  ;  and  the  general  economy  of  Iha  steward's 
tment  have  been  objecis  of  their  especial  allonlion.  Under  Ibeic  aclive 
and  vigilant  supeilntendence,  habits  of  order  and  neatness  are  acquired,  which 
are  indispensable  in  the  femslo  characlet. 

In  assigning  rank  no  regard  is  paid  to  soDiority ;  and  promotions  are  made  at- 
ler  a  strict  examinaUon  on  previous  studies.  Abiiefview  of  the  (lualiticationa 
required  lo  attain  a  respectable  standing  in  the  nspectivo  sections  will  enable 
you  lo  judge  of  the  progress  and  character  of  Ihe  school. 

Janxar  Clan.—2A  Section.  Qualificationt  required  in  this  section  are — read- 
ing with  ease  and  pinpriety  -,  some  racilily  in  mental  arithmetic,  on  the  plan  of 
(Jolbum  ;  ability  lo  perform  the  simpler  operations  of  written  arithmetic,  wri- 
ingi  nneral  outline  of  geography,  and  a  ready  nsc  of  maps. 

latSeclion.  Ready  application  of  the  primary  rules  of  arithmeUc,  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  necessary  tables;  clymology-,  general  and  particu- 
lar geography;  some  facility  in  drawing  maps  from  memory.andtiistory  of  the 
United  States. 

Stnior  CUu».—Zi  Section.  The  rules  of  syntax;  some  facility  in  parsing; 
arithmetic  ;  to  Include  simple  proportion,  with  Its  ready  application  lo  bills  ond 
accounls;  accurate  and  inlnule  knowledge  of  modem  geography ;  linear  draw- 
ing begun. 

2d  Section.  Astronomy  and  natural  pliilosophy  begun  ;  Blairs  lectures  on 
rhetoric  ;  principles  of  linear  drawing,  and  projecting  maps;  principles  of  civ- 
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il  fcovemment,  and  constitution  and  history  of  the  United  SUles;  ancient  geog- 
raphy begun. 

lat  Section,    Arcnrale  and  minute  knowledee  of  govemmenl,  of  anc'""* 
and  modom  geogmphy  ;  Blair's  Lectures;  Mrs.  Btyan'a  convcrsalioas  am 
■mJ  pbiiosopliy  :  eenerd  outline  of  ancient  history  ;  anthmetic,  to  include 
extnctian  of  roots'and  fractions ;  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  orbo(«,j 
on  theUnueaii  system  of  classilicatioo  ;  chcmiatry  and  intellectual  philosophy 

The  whole  niitnher  wlio  hare  entered  the  several  classes  during  tile  year  is 
lAT.  The  number  who  have  left  the  school  is  49;  of  these,  13  were  members 
of  the  first  section. fcSiK  have  studied  the  four  6t8|  books  of  Euclid,  and  pur- 
med  wilh  success  all  the  required  studies  of  their  class,  together  with  French 
and  Latin  which  are  permitted  eiercises.  The  other  seven  maintained  a  re- 
iclable  gtanding  in  their  section.  Eleven  were  members  of  the  second  sec- 
n,  and  twenty  five  were  advanced  no  farther  than  the  junior  claM.  Of  the 
Stty  eight  who  remain  in  school,  forty  are  members  of  the  senior  class,  sixteen 
in  the  hrst,  thirteen  iu  the  second,  and  eleven  in  the  third  section.  A  part  of 
the  first  sectionstudy  Euclid's  Elements,  and  the  whole  are  engaged  In  chem- 
istry, natural,  moral,  and  in  lelleclual  philosophy,  and  a  general  review  of  former 
studies.  There  is  at  present  no  Latin  class.  In  the  French  ten  have  advanc- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  translate. — AVtc-  FiirA  CkrUlian  Advocate. 

rii  and  elTects  of  mutual 


tbn 


N   NEW-TORK. 

From  (he  late  report  of  the  Regents  of  (he  New-York  University,  it  appeirs 
(hat  forty  five  incorporated  Academies,  subject  to  their  vi^tatlon,  have  3060 
studentf,  of  whom  1240  pumuedj  classical  studies,  or  the  highest  branches  of 
Eni;1ish  education,  or  both,  for  six  inonllis  of  the  last  year.  The  sum  oftlO.OOO 
from  the  literary  fund,  was  distributed  to  thc»e  Academies,  la  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  in  each,  of  the  class  above  described. 


HAHVAHD   UNIVERSITV. 

At  ■  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  (he  University,  (May  8th,)  the 
Corporation  reported  the  resignation  of  the  President,  and  according  to  usage 
asked  the  advice  of  the  Board.  The  overseers  in  reply  advised  (he  Corpora- 
tion (0  proceed  to  make  choice  ofa  president,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  as  soon 
as  may  be.  A  vote  passed  the  board  unanimously,  expressing,  their  high  sense 
of  the  services  of  the  late  President. 


PUBLIC    LATIN    SCHOOL  OP   BOSTON. 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould  having  resigned  the  charge  of  this  institution,  Mr, 
Lcverelt  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Master, 
Mr.  Gould's  valuable  services  to  classical  education  we  have  bad  occasion 
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to  apeak  of,  in  ineDtionlng  Ibe  excelleol  ediUoos  ofMveral  autbar*,  whidi  he 
baa  revised  ond  suporinlended,  and  which  prove  ao  useful  and  accepmble  la 
cluneal  (eminaries  throughoul  the  eounlry.  His  laborious  and  micceaaful  ei- 
ntions  in  Ihe  duties  of  inslruclion  have  long  been  biglily  appreciated  ;  and  he 
reiiiea  from  the  arduous  duties  of  bie  office  with  the  esteem  and  [be  gialitude 
of  the  comiDUiiily.  Hisauccesaor  enters  oa  hie  labours  with  all  the  benefit  of 
his  pievioui  experience  in  leaching  in  (be  same  Hchool,  and  with  high  eipecta- 
tioOB  on  Ilie  part  of  the  public  founded  on  bis  past  success. 


LONDON 

A  meeting  of  the  proprielais  of  the  Landau  University,  was  held  on  the  9rih 
of  February.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  tlie  council,  that  the  affijrs  ofthe  in- 
Btitution  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  funds  obtained  by  subscrlplioa 
having  proved  sufficient  to  place  (he  scheme  in  operation,  uid  even  (o  supply 
the  salaiiesof  (he  professors  for  a  few  years,  id  case  the  fees  fram  the  pupils 
should  prove  inaufficieat.  The  buildings,  it  is  thougbt,  will  be  comple(ed  and 
the  iiulnictJDii  commenced  on  Ihe  enauinjt  October.  The  plan  of  a  botanical 
garden  has  been  abandoned,  and  in  respect  to  anatomical  inatruction  it  is  pro- 
pa>ed  lo  provide  for  i(  by  lnsli(u(in^  an  hospllal  to  he  placed  under  Ihe  direc- 
tion of  the  University,  and  a  suhscription  has  been  commenced  for  that  object. 
BXpenditurea,  iacluding  Ihe  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  &c., 
'  '  (0  about  £5S,00a.  the  funds  subscribed  to  £71,000,  leaving  a 
1  of  £13,000, 


ACADEMV,    WILBBA^IM,    MA9S. 

The  Wesleyan  Academy  in  Wilbrabsm,  Mass.  was  tq>ened  in  Nov.  182S  ; 
gjnce  which  time  it  has  had  a  gradual  increase  ofvchobis  lilt  it  aunibers,  as 
uiay  be  seen  by  the  catalo|iue  of  las(  autumn,  118.     The  Academy  edifice  is  a 

r  brick  building,  65  feet  long  by  35  wide,  three  stories  in  height,  including 
basement  slory — eli(>iblj  siluated  in  a  healthy  and  retired  (own,  ten  miles 
east  of  Connecticut  river.  In  June,  1826,  a  boarding  house  was  opened  with 
rooms  and  accommodations,  including  some  lodging  rooms  in  the  Academy,  dr 
70  or  80  boarders.  Here  the  students  have  been  accommodated  with  comfort- 
able boarding,  lodging,  washing,  fuel,  lights,  &c.  at  about  {70  per  annum,  and 
are  considered,  at  all  ttmes,  in  school  and  out,  lo  he  under  Ihe  immediate  guar- 
dianship of  the  officers  of  (ho  Institution.  That  this  g;uardiansbip  may  be  exer- 
cised with  Oio  most  care  over  the  young,  the  lads,  of  from  10  (o  14  years  of 
a|^,  are  lodged  together  in  a  large  hall,  under  the  care  of  one,  whose  busines* 
it  is  lo  oversee  (hem  at  all  times,  when  out  of  school,  regulate  their  spoils,  aoi 
watch  over  their  conduct  with  a  falhetly  care.  The  others  are  lodged  geoer- 
all;  two  a  room  in  the  apartments  provided  for  (hem.  Under  such  a  super- 
TisioD  (here  is  li(tle  room  lor  improper  conduc[ — and,  wilh  suitable  instruc- 
tion, there  is  every  advantage  for  (raining  up  youth  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  morals  of  the  scholars,  therefore,  arc  good,  and  must  unavoidably  continue 
pwd  generally  so  long  as  Ihe  present  course  of  discipline  is  maiu(ained.  And 
Ihts  is  and  ever  has  l^en  nn  objec(  of  the  ^(  importance  in  (he  minds  of  Ihe 
Tmsteee  and  officera  of  (Ids  institution. 
The  govemmeni  and  inslmelion  of  the  school  are  partially  monitorial ;  that 


id  by  the  oiBcera  to  attend  the  re 
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classes,  under  the  general  direction  and  review  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  it 
is  a  standing  regulation  that  every  scholar  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  bear 
one  recitation  in  a  day.  This  is  found  to  be  no  detriment  to  their  advancement 
in  their  own  studies  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  them  into  habits  of  accurattT 
thinking,  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  and  correctness  of  communica- 
tion which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  are  not  so  readily  gained. 

A  regular  course  of  study  is  preparing,  in  which  all  the  important  branches 
0f  an  English  education  are  to  be  taught  in  regular  classes  advancing  in  due 
order  through  a  suitable  number  of  years  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  In 
the  meantime  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages  will  be  taught  in  a  sep- 
arate department, — and  to  these  the  Spanish  will  be  added,  whenever  the  calls 
for  it  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  authorize  the  Trustees  to  employ  a 
teacher  in  that  language. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  small  farm,  of  about  50  acres,  on  which, 
in  their  hours  of  relaxation  and  amusement,  the  students  are  pleasantly  and 
profitably  employed  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the 
Trustees,  whenever  their  funds  will  permit,  to  connect  with  the  institution 
some  mechanical  branches. 

In  the  boarding  house  is  a  reading  room  in  which  various  periodicals,  lite- 
raiy,  political,  moral,  and  religious,  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusets,  during  the  last  session,  passed  a  resolve, 

f ranting  half  a  township  of  unsettled  land  to  the  Wesley  an  Academy  at  Wil- 
raham.  This  resolve  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  with  an  una- 
nimity highly  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  academy.  Such  acts  of  liberali- 
ty to  literary  and  moral  institutions,  are  truly  honourable  to  any  legislative  body, 
and  will  be  repaid  in  intellectual  gold,  and  lasting  benefit  rendered  to  society. — 
Zion'8  Herald, 


ST.    mart's    college,   BALTIMORE. 

[The  following  intelligence  regarding  this  reputable  institution  is  extracted 
from  an  article  in  Walsh's  Gazette.] 

St  Mary's  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  most  healthy  and  pleasant  sit- 
uation, in  the  north  western  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  buildings  are 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarders,  and  afford  the 
facility  of  appropriating  a  separate  room  to  each  class  of  the  various  literary  de- 
partments. The  halls  for  meals,  study  and  recreation,  are  spacious :  the  dor- 
mitories airy,  and  divided  into  separate  alcoves,  one  for  each  pupil.  The 
grounds,  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  are  extensive  and  adorned  with 
trees. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1805,  this  institution  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Uni- 
versity by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  empowered  to  hold  public  com- 
mencements, and  to  admit  any  of  its  students  to  any  degree  or  degrees  in  any 
of  the  faculties,  arts  and  sciences,  and  liberal  professions,  which  are  usually 
permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any  Colleges  or  Universities,  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope. It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  Philosophical  and  Chemical  apparatus. 
The  library  consists  of  about  10,000  volumes. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French  and  Spanish  Languages  ;  Po- 
etry, Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  a  complete  course  of  Mathe- 
matfea,  with  practical  applications  to  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Drawing  Map* 
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nnd  Plana,  for  which  operallon  Ihe  College  ia  furoishsil  with  all  i)ece«ary  in- 
iilrunienU;  Geography,  and  the  useorifae  Globes;  Wriling,  Book-keepiug. 
Uudc,  Dnwiog,  and  Daiii:iag. 

Tht  OffUrrt  art 
Rev.  E.  Damphoux,  8.  T.  D.,  PreaideDt,  ProleB«or  of  MatbemaUcs.  Rev. 
S.  Eccleslon,  A.  M.,  Vice  Preaidenl,  Profe^or of  Rbeloric.  Rev.  L.  Deiuol, 
S.T.  D.,Profe9iorof  M.  Philosophy  snd  Hebrew.  Rev.  M.  F.  Wheeler,^ 
M.,  Professor  of  N.  Pliilojophy  and  Greek.  Rev.  John  J.  Chatiche,  PrafeMDc 
ofLatin.  Rev.  James  Joub«rt,  Professor  of  French.  Jumef  Sega,  LL.  D., 
Proiessor  of  Spauish. 

Tutors. 

In  the  Malhemalical  and  Classical  ilepartments  ;  Rev.  John  Raodanne,  Rev. 

Alexius  J.   Elder,  Rev.  Francis  L'Hon.me,  Charles   While,  A.  M.,  Edward 

Koight,A.M.,JahnHo«kyns,A.B,;— Michael  P.  Gaiileher.FrancisG.Fonter, 

WriUog ; — Jolin  Nenniiiger,  Patrick  Kelly,  Music  \ — Samuel  Smilli,  Drawing. 

Gradvaium  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  coarse  required  for  the  Degree  of  Art«,  compreheivda ;  Malheniatics,  M 

far  as  Conic  Sections,  ioclusivety  ;  GeofiTaphy  ;  (he  Gieek  and  Latin  languag- 

esi  RheloHc^  Moral    and  Nal oral  ndlosophy.      The  candidates  shall  under- 

Kall  eximinaHoos  (hat  will  lake  place  during  their  slay  at  the  College.     The 
t  year,  ihey  shall  write  and  deliver  a   speech,  on  a  literary,  acientilic,   or 
moral  subject,  u  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  College. 

Plan  of  Sludiet. 

Far  those  pupils  who  begin  their  clasMcal  education,  and  intend  la  apply  to  alt 
the  branches  taught  in  the  College. 

FinI  yfor.— 6th  Lalin  ;  GouUrs  Grammar,  HiMoria  Sacra.  5th,  French  ; 
Reading,  and  Wanostrochl's  Grammar.  4th,  English;  Introduction  lo  the 
English  Reader,  Murray's  Grammar  abridged.     6lh,  GeOEraphy.  and  Wriling. 

Seeond  rear.— 5Ib,  Latin;  Htstoria  Sacr«  continued,  Hi^toija  Romuia. 
4lh,  French  ;  Grammar  continued,  translntioos  from  F'rench  into  English. 
Fables  de  Is  Fontaine.  3d,  English  ;  Grammar  continued,  Murray's  English 
Reader,    Practical   Arithmetic,  Jeaa's  ArilbmeUc ;  5th,   Geography;  Writing 

Thirdytar. — llh, Lalin;  Hintoria  Romana continued,  Phsdnis.  3d,  French; 
Grammar  continued,  Iranslalion*  from  English  inio  French,  Rccucli  ChoisL 
2d,  English  ;  Murray's  large  Grammar,  and  Exercises,  Sequel  to  the  Englith 
Reader;  Rational  Arithmetic,  Laeroix's  Arithmetic.     4lh,   Geography,    Wri- 

FeurtH  year. — 3d,  Latin;  Nepos,  Justin,  Cesar,  Curtius.  kc,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
Latin  Prokody.  4th,  Greek ;  Bumours  Grammur,  M'op.  Hieroclea,  &c.  2d. 
French;  Iranslationi  continued,  Telemaquc,  Okies  de  J.  B.  RoiiMeau,  he.  IH, 
EogUah;  Murray'sGremmBrand  Criticism,  Composition.  Algebra;  Lacroii'a 
Algehra.     3d,  Geography,  Wrllini;  continued. 

Fifth  ytar. — Lalin  Poetry;  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid  and  Virgil  contino- 
ed,  fcc, Latin  Veralti cation.  3d,  lireek  ;  Bumoufs  Grammar  continued,  Lu- 
clan,  Xenophon,  kc.  1st,  French  ;  French  Composition,  L'Arl  Pnetique,  La 
Henriade,  &c.  Cieometry;  Legeodre'a  Geomelry.  ^,  Spanish;  Cubi's 
Grammar,  Esltaclosde  Almeyda,  lala,  Yriarte,  Ercilla.    'id,  Geography,  Wrj. 

n  continued, 
'nth  ytar. — Lalin  Literature  ;  Cicero  and  Livy  continued,  Tacitus,  Suelo- 
niuB,  Paierculus.  Qiiinlillan,  Etc.,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Pcr^lus,  Lucan.  Lucretius, 
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Seneca,  Terence,  &c.,  LbUq  GompoiiituHi.  'M,  Greek ;  Xcuaphoa  continued, 
Idocrates,  Hcsioit,  TheorriliH.  Bian,  Moschus,  Prosody,  lal.  Class  of  Mathe- 
nullca;  TiigDomelry,  Conic  Sccliona,  DilT.  and  Intei;.  Calculus,  Mechanics. 
lit,  Spanish  ;  TrHnslations  niiil  Compositions,  EstraClos  de  Cervantes,  Solis, 
Feijoo,  &c.,  Melon<lea  Valilcs,  F.  de  Leon,  &c.  1st,  Year  of  £lo<rutiou ;  En- 
field's  Speaker,  be.     lit  Gcographji. 

SeeeiUh  vear. — Moral  Iliilosopliy,  including  Lo^c,  Metaphysics,  and  Etbica. 
Natural  Pfiiloaopliy,  including  at  IcsNt  Pncuinalics,  Eieclricity,  Galvaoiam, 
Cheiiiislry,  Optics,  and  Astroiioiuy.  1st,  Greek;  Plato,  j£scliincs,  Demos- 
thenes, Longinu4,  Tlieophrastus,  Homer,  Sophoclos,  Euripides,  &c.  Rhetoric, 
inrludinfr  Precepts,  Couipo^idon,  and  Critical  Exandnation  of  Authors ;  Text- 
book, Blair's  Lectures  ;  2d  Year  of  tCloculion  ;  Walker's  Elocution. 

In  leachinfc  the  Langua^s,  ureal  care  is  taken  to  inculcate  the  rules  of 
Grammar  anil  Syntax,  ami  to  render  the  students  ramiliar  wilh  their  applica- 
tion. The  infprcoiiTsc  of  American,  Frcn.-h,  aiidSpanishpupils.eaUblishesaO 
interchange  of  the  three  l.iiifciiagcs  equally  advantaeeous  Ut  all. 

Nothinjc  is  omitted  to  Idndle  in  every  student  avivid  emulation  both  for  men- 
tal improvement,  and  moral  excellence.  The  principal  means  used  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  are  weekly  accounln  fcircn  to  the  President  by  the  Professon 
and  Teachers,  and  read  belure  all  the  students ;  seitii -annual  reports  sent  to  the 
parents;  monthly  private  examinations  of  the  elasscs  ;  a  yearly  public  exuni- 
nation,  and  di-tribution  of  Premiums. — Should  these  incitements  prove  inef- 
fectual, coercive  mea.«uras  would  be  resorted  to. 

Diteipiiite,  on  which  lioth  moral  and  scientific  Improvements  must  ultimate- 
ly re&l,  claims  peculiar  attention.  The  punctual  observance  of  the  regula- 
tions, and,  above  all,  a  due  regard  for  decency,  ]iropriety,  and  morality,  are  en- 
forced chiefly  by  instruction  and  pcrsuaRion.  Any  flagrant  oficnce  againstthese 
leading  features  of  good  education,  is  repressed  with  proper  severity,  andincor- 
rigihleness  must  end  in  exjiubion. 

The  Did  is  wholesome  and  abundant.  Tlie  sick  are  attended  and  nursed 
with  punctuality  and  vigilance.  Due  attention  is  had  to  clcnDlincssinlhe  Re- 
fectory, Dormitories,  &c. ;  likewise  to  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  studentt, 
particularly  the  younger. 

Terma/or  Boarders  and  half  Boarders. 
Boarding  per  annum,  $140;  half-boarding  per  annum,  $70;  tuition  lor  all 
the  branches  comprised  in  the  rxiurse  except  music,  drawing,  and  dancing, per 
annum,  4(64  :  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

Day  Scholars. 
Tuition,  per  annum,  (|6l),  payable  quarterly.    Entrance,  {5. 
Washing,  mending,  aiul  attendance  in  sickness  are  extra  expenses. 


NEW-rOBK   HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  High  School  Society,  to 
eiandne  the  Senior  Department  of  the  Boys'  School,  report, — 

That,  from  the  18lh  of  February  to  the  13th  of  March,  they  met  fourteen 
(inMS  on  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  and  at  iomeof  thete  meetingi  ipenl 
■t  leut  Ibice  hours. 

Ute;  commenced  their  labour*  without  giving  notice  of  Oieir  tppc^tment 
VOL.  III. — BO.  VI.  46 
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il  vrhea  Ihey  cDlereil  (he  De- 


lo  Ihe  Principsla  and  pupils,  until  Ihe  eery  in 
pu-tmpnl  U>  rommence.tlie  exaniination. 

Tliough  some  of  the  boys  sludy  a  con<iilersble  proportion  of  the  fbnrfeea 
brsmches  (hat  are  taught  in  the  Senior  Deparlmenl,  and  tbe  Committee  fell  df»- 
puwd  lo  extend  Ihe  Kruttny  of  the  InlellcctuBl  proeren  of  the  school  still  fir- 
ther  thin  (hey  have  done,  yet  Ihcy  went  far  enou^  to  convince  themwlve* 
of  the  high  qualifications  of  the  leachers,  and  the  admintile  proficieaey  of  the 

HuFing  inapecled  not  leas  Ihnn  thirty  cioHsefl  conoiatin^  of  from  four  lo  thir- 
ty aiii  sIuilEnt)  each,  and  Ihesu  ocduionajly  drawn  out  fratii  (he  whole  bodr, 
BB  llie  H  IidIo  number  engaged  with  the  same  atudies,  and  having  pemnuiIJir 
aUciiili'il.  in  same  degree,  to  every  hoy  in  (his  division  of  the  High  Kchoola 
ilic' CDiiiiiiiifce  ire  enabled  to  report,  conscientiously,  that  this  department, 
xulitiiitlcit  ID  their  examination,  Is  in  a  slate  which  may  justly  excite  the  prido 
anrf  roiipalula lions  of  (his  houl'd. 

Tlip  plan  probably  first  adopted  in  this  institution,  of  constantly  preparing 
and  advancing  a  double  set  of  montlors,  and  so  arrsn^g  the  aflbirs,  nod  hm- 
bandinjc  the  time  and  resources  of  the  school,  as  to  bring,  indue  season,  every 
boy  to  ihe  highest  standing  of  which  he  is  eapnhie,  and  (o  cause  every  achoUr 
reeulurly  to  pass  under  (he  skiirul  eye  and  immediate  inQucnc«  of  the  Prluoi- 
ptSa,  deserves  Ihe  wsrini^st  couiniendalion. 

The  promptness  of  the  Imyii  in  replying  to  Ibe  questions  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  the  renitiness  and  facility  with  which  ihey  demonstrated  (he  sub- 
jects submitted  to  them,  the  diflbrenee  and  Independence  observable  in  (heir 
endeavour)  to  cotne  lo  t  eorrect  cottcludon,  gave  (he  Committee  the  nmat 
pleasing  prooli  of  Ihe  fae(,  Oiat  these  pupils  do  not  answer  by  role,  btit  under- 
«}indit^y,  knowlngl^r,  and  comprehending  the  various  subjects  on  which  they 
were  examined ;  (heir  minds,  taking  bold  of  (heir  studies,  and  tumhig  to  Iha 
most  profitable  sccouiil  the  excellent  oppor(uni(lea  they  enjoy  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  (he  Comniittee  have  seen  undeniable  evidence  of  greal  intel- 
lectual wealth,  as  it  regatds  the  teacher  and  learner.  And  surely,  on  fair  In- 
tpeeCion,  every  one  wilT  find,  that  those  who  are  here  engaged  lo  one  of  the 
most  respoodbic  offices  in  society,  display  an  unusual  ability  lo  communicate 
knowledge  and  cxliibi(  talent. 

The  Conimittee  would  he  guilly  oTb  dereliction  of  their  importanl  (mil,  did 
they  nol  lake  Ihis  occaHon  to  express  the  sgtisbctlon  (hey  received  Irom  Ihs 
courteous  reception  (jiveo  them  by  Ibe  Principals,  and  the  attention  paid  by 
Ihem  to  Ihe  wishes  and  suggestions  of  the  commiKee  in  every  stage  of  llieir 
*iiii(.  The  Committee  were  solicited  by  the  Principals  lo  conduct  ihe  exami- 
nation in  the  most  unreserved  and  rigid  manner.  Tliis,  and  the  absence  nfany 
thing  like  managemeDl  and  preconcoct,  on  Ihe  part  of  these  gen(lemen.Iomak« 
Iheb-  pupils  appear  lo  (he  best  advantage,  lacililaled  ihe  business  of  tbe  com- 
Dd((ee,  and  enabled  them  to  form  an  opinan,  which,  under  other  drcumitan- 

s,  couU  not  so  rapidly  have  been  presented  or  taken  as  worthy  of  ail  con- 


fiden 


c  CommiMec  t; 


t  Ihat  they  have  dlschawed  (heir  duly;  (hey  now  re- 
Hpectfully  submit  Ihe  result.  an<l  hce  leave  to  owr  Ihe  following  Resolution. 

Stialnrd,  (ha(  the  thanks  of  Ihis  Board  be  presented  lo  Dr.  Griicom  and  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  IVinclpats  of  tho  Boys'  High  School,  tor  the  faithful,  able,  and 
zealous  manner  in  which  Ihey  are  dischareing  their  duties. 
F.  C.  SchaeHer,  Samuel  Cowdrcy.W.  C.  Khinclander,  Committee. 
JV»e-¥ork,  March  Wh,  1828. 
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SCHOOLS  m  THE   S&NDWICH   ISLANDa. 

Schools  have  been  established  in  every  district  throughout  the  whole  poup 
of  islanda,  and  ao  rapid  has  been  the  iocieaae  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of 
learners,  that  we  [Ihe  American  missionariea]  have  not  been  able  to  keep  an 
exact  register  of  diem  alt.  From  what  have  been  re^atered,  and  Irom  the 
Dumber  of  the  books  dislribuletl  where  a  repstcrbasnol  yelheen  made,  we  e«- 
Qmale  the  present  number  belone;ing  to  the  scbools  at  about  25,000.  Tor  the 
instmclion  of  these  not  less  than  4U0  native  teachers  are  employed,  who,  beiog 
■We  to  read  and  write  Ihemselvea,  and  apparently  well  disposed,  are  thought 
to  be  in  00  small  degree  useful  to  those  under  their  charge.— ^tss./feroW. 


WALNOT  OROTE   SCHOOL,  TROT,  NEW-YORK. 

pile  eiporition  from  which  we  give  (be  following  extracts,  is  another  intei^- 
calmg  evidence  of  (he  progress  of  improvement  in  education.  The  plan  ofia- 
■tructioa  in  this  school,  bespeaks  extensive  observation  and  peculiar  skill  on  (he 
pin  of  the  teacher,  along  with  a  ^nerous  interest  in  the  happiness  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  an  efficient  andjudlcioui  ore  for  their  moral  improvement.  To  some 
of  our  readers  the  description  of  the  local  situation  of  the  seminary  may  seem 
unnecessarily  minute.  Attentive  observation,  however,  will  satisfy  reflecting 
minds  thai  (he  influence  of  natural  scenery  is  in  line  harmony  with  healthful 
■clivily  and  innocent  happiness,  and  esero  a  beuelicia]  though  silent  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  character.] 

Situation. 
Hw  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  Ihe  Maii«on  House  of  the  late  Mr. 
Vinderheyden,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  walnut  grove,  on 
one  of  those  romantic  eminences,  which  lie  along  the  cast  side  of  Troy, — com- 
manding  a  charming  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  Lansinghurgh.Waterford 
and  the  Cohoes  falls  on  the  north  ;  Albany,  Ihe  Catskill  mounlains,  &c.  on  the 
aoulb.  The  elevation  of  its  site  and  the  foliage  of  its  grove  render  it  delightfully 
cool  and  healthful  in  the  summer :  and  its  proximity  to  the  paved  sidewalks  of 
(he  town  opens  lo  it,  atall  seasons,  (be  conveniences  and  advan(ages  of  Ihe  ci(y. 
Standing  ■(  the  bead  ofGiand  Division  street,  it  has  the  town  on  one  side  and 
the  coualry  on  Ihe  Other, — a  wide  End  handsome  avenue  leading  from  River 
ftreet  directly  to  it,  but  none  passing  by  it ; — thus  being  very  easy  of  access, 
and  al  the  same  time  so  insulated  and  retired  as  to  be  free  from  all  but  volunta- 
ry Intercourse  with  the  population  of  (lie  city.  The  grounds  attached  to  (be 
Kchool  embrace  a  piece  of  forest  land  and  a  range  of  hills,  intersected  by  a  very 
RMnanlJc  little  stream,  which,  in  its  course,  forms  a  variety  of  bcauiifjl  cascades 
and  furnishes  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  bathing  and  other  aquatic  recieationg. 
8aeh  walks,  also,  taken  as  they  are  at  an  early  hour  and  con&dtulini;  a  part  of 
tha  staled  exercises  of  the  school,  furnish  admirable  appar(unities  for  eicitinf 
■Dd  cherishing  in  the  boys  a  taste  for  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  other  naluraf 
Kiencei. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  and  local  advantages,  Ihe  place  has  been  Im- 
proTfld  and  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  school.  The  immediate  inclosure  (or 
play-gTOunds,  in  Ihe  midst  of  which  stands  (he  school,  contains  three  or  tour 
aero  surrounded  by  a  high  picket  fence  and  well  shaded  with  thriRy  yoimg 
tTMM.  A  nnall  gymnasium  has  been  prepared  under  cover  lor  exercise  aiid  ra> 
eiMdoD  in  wet  and  cold  weather ;  and  a  more  oxtenrive  one  for  MimmM  um. 
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embnciDi;  i  gnM  Tuiety  of  eierciies  under  Ihe  shade  of  Ihe  grave,  i 
■Me  of  rorniirdneiis  iiul  will  eoon  be  cooinleted  Atlachoil  lo  the  premllES 
we  veselable  aod  flower  eardeiiB,  in  which  Ihe  bays  are  CDcouragcd  to  pm- 
tODte  l£eir  health  snd  catUvde  their  taste  by  rearing  llowen  and  nwful  piRnts. 

Sepinie  pi      *     '  '  ' '         ""    ' —  "'' 

those  who  1 

•on,  Ihe  produc^t*  of  their  gardeas 

misnoDU;  or  other  charilsbia  usi 

Flan. 

T^tis  school  is  designed  lor  boys  only,  and  vuies  in  number  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  It  is  ronsideied  welt  Riled  with  twenty  five,  and  can  in  no  case  receive 
more  than  [hirly  at  any  one  leriu. 

Lone  as  the  comparativu  adFanlagei  or  a  public  and  a  private  education  have 
been  ine  thenie  of  able  and  aniiualtHl  discua^oD,  llie  question  still  renikin*  oa- 
dedded.  Both  sides  have  be^n  well  sustained,  and  each  claimtf  peculiar  ad- 
lanlaees,  and  prefers  serious  abjections  against  the  other.  By  tliose  who  ore 
■eDsil)le  oftttDse  ctainui.  and  who.  at  the  «me  time,  wish  to  avoid  these  olJM- 
fions,  it  has  been  proposed  to  take  a  middle  courMt  cooibining  the  advanlascaof 
boQi.  It  is  believed,  that  the  best  plan  ever  yet  devhed  br  Ihe  euUre  euuei- 
tiob  or  boys  fruDi  all  to  si ile en  yeorsoTagc,  is  lltiil  where  a  person,  prt^rij 
qualified  bimI  disennged  from  all  other  punuils.einplD3'B  himself  and  pmjnrw- 
dstutls  wholly  In  tno  care  and  instruction  of  a  competent  Diiinbec  or  boys, 

E'acedin  hi«  own  hoiwe  and  under  hia  own  eye.  Such  ii  the  plan  of  Waltmt 
rove  School,  and  on  this  plan  it  has  been  in  successlul  opemtian  fiirlwo  years. 
But  it  Is  now  designeil  In  give  it  a  more  peculiar  character — to  limit  It  not  only 
to  ■  competent  number  ol  boys  from  good  families  and  unexeeptiotlallle 
moral  habibi,  bultothote  who  are  of  nearly  Ihe  same  age,  who  ire  punuinK  th« 
same  course  of  studies,  who  will  submit  to  Ihe  same  atrict  discipline  luu  tlM 
anme  steady  apphcation  to  their  staled  einployments.  It  is  deiigned  to  giva 
Ole  school  more  of  Ihe  Spartan  character  than.  It  is  believed,  has  yet  been  at- 
flempted  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  iu  modem  times.  It  is  deslEnei],  by  syi- 
temalic  exeicisca  both  meolnl  and  cin-poreiti,  early  commenceiT  and  steadily 
pursued,  to  cslablith  habits  of  untiring  activity  and  unshrinking  resolution — ta 
■pnad  through  the  school  that  bodily  health  and  mental  vit^our,  whirh  shall 
fender  idleness  Irkoome  and  exertion  deliehirul—whlch  •llall  iiotiel  Ibe 
boyi  to  sunnouDt  with  a  liirht  step  and  a  cheCiful  heart  the  difhculties  in  Hietr 
way  to  usefulness  and  eminence. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  loaee  youth  as  they  are  usually  found  In  schools. 
Will  probably  think  this  scheme  visionary  and  romantic;  but  Ihe  hi 'lory  of 
mall  and  happily  some  experiinenta  already  made  in  this  achool  suffidcDlty 
prove,  that  with  cerrmn  lliiiitsiiuns  neceHatlly  resulting  (rom  Ihe  present  slate 
of  wciely,  ail  this  is  quite  pvjclicatdc.  The  plan  at  any  rale  is  deemed  worlh 
a  fair  eTpciimcnt.  Miicc  rvtn  pnrli;<l  iiicccss  miehl  In  these  days,  be  tliought 
almo-t  tiilraciiliiii' ;  nru)  Ihe  :i;>|ir;<l  ii  made  wilh  confidence  to  refiecling  ami 
judicious  parent",  ivlusc  view*  coiiiridi-  with  the  plan  beie  oBered  ami  who 
Wish  to  have  Ihtir  Bont  Iriiiiu'ii  up  in  Ihe  way  they  afUrvM  ga. 

At  much  reliance  it  pbced  miDu  tin.'  force  of  early  and  continui-d  hiiMt.  nnd 
apoA  eirludlng  Ihe  influenro  of  eiamtdt>9  at  variance  witli  our  ini).  nr>  tiDlf- 
W«y  compliances— nothing  short  of  a  full  eoilfarmUy  with  all  our  r''uii1.ili<ins 
ctn  be  lolerated.  A  sinclr  intthn'-'"  if  nmirniitiB-mlfy  wouW  soou  [iioiucc  its 
fellow,  and  gtajiually  imrii  ()"■  min  nf  .ill  oiiitil.in.:  The  Spnrljii  youth  could 
not  have  been  rt't;ii><    '  v-  jn--.  if  rureicncr«  had  bvcn 

Mmllted  to  rr'iil<  i'-  'if  any  school  be  kepi  In 

BM  sleady  ami  <'1i<  <  <  iIkbc  rules  arc  known  to 

bendaccanonidltM"  M i  '  nrcnts  of  particular  indhM- 

tials.  Where  nocli'pcn^.iiiuiH  c.ni  "■  u'linv'-  iwuc — it  Is  hoped— will  be  «»• 
lidlcl  or  PTpiTl.;-!. 
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,     „  .  and  teichera  are  e-.. 

pected  ID  lorm  the  manncn,  to  guard  the  morals,  to  rashioQ  and  fix  the  babita 
of  Ihcir  pupil*  bo  aa  lo  enable  them  to  conibal  successfully  the  temptations  ani] 
Mdurlkins  of  a  vicious  irorlJ.  But  teachen  must  be  expected  to  reason  like 
other  men  ;  and  whal  man  of  sense  can  think  it  north  his  while,  or  can  posai- 
blr  feel  any  encouragement  to  take  especial  pains  in  ibi^iing  a  boy's  habits, 
when  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  presume,  fliat  the  lapse  of  a  fen  weeks  will 
rrader  all  his  plans  abortive,  and  all  his  labours  useless,  by  removing  the  boy 
from  his  care.  Whatever  others  may  promise  or  profess  to  feel,  1  frankly  con- 
fess I  do  not  like  to  waste  my  efTorts  on  subjects  so  hopeless — nor  can  I  asaume 
(he  responsbility  of  habits  formed  without  the  sphere  of  my  control.  The 
Spartan  virtue  was  oot  the  growth  of  two  or  three  months,  norevea  two  or  three 
years— their  system  commenced  from  the  cradle,  and  ended  when  they  be- 
came men — men  in  mind  as  well  as  body;  nor  can  good  habits  be  matu- 
red, or  a  thorough  systematic  education  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  flirted 
■bout  from  school  to  school,  or  who  are  part  of  the  lime  sent  to  school  and  part 
of  the  lime  permllled  to  loiter  abodl  in  idleness  at  home.  Men  do  not  gather 
crops  from  neglected  iicMs,  nor  must  parents  expect  their  children  lo  be  virtu- 
ous without  care  and  cultivation.  To  such  as  may  think  proper  to  place  Iheir 
tons  or  wards  al  this  school  with  that  constancy  and  for  that  length  of  time 
which  are  essentia]  to  the  cultivation  and  maturity  of  good  habits,  and  who  also 
wlU  not  forget  to  favour  me  with  the  important  cooperation  of  their  own 
influence  and  advice — lo  such  1  pledge  my  untiring  assiduity  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
nnable  eipectalions.  Such  may  likewise  feel  perfectly  assured,  that,  while  at 
(be  Grove,  their  boys  shall  certainly  be  kept  from  the  influence  of  improper 
company  and  vicious  example.  No  person  of  loose  habits  or  dangerous  princi- 
ples, shall  be  permtUed  to  remain  herein  any  capacity,  either  as  teacher,  pupil, 
or  domestic. 

Moreover,  the  injunction,  ■  Reroemhcr  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy,' 
will  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  surest  founilation  and  best  support  of  all  good 
habits,  but  as  imposing  an  imperative  duly  not  to  spend  that  day  in  idleness  or 
amusementa.  The  principal  of  (his  school  cannot  consent,  that  the  youth  con- 
fided lo  his  care  shall  bo  lefl  to  disregard  a  ]irccept  so  plain  and  important 
He  would  consider  his  truft  very  imperfectly  executed  and  their  education  not 
only  unfinished  but  fundamenlally  wrong,  vctc  the  cultivation  of  the  mora] 
principle  and  relittious  instruction  to  be  neglected.  In  a  chrislian  country,  the 
principles  of  tlie  christian  religion  certainly  should,  and  in  this  school  they 
certainly  will  fbcm  a  prominent  part  in  the  system  of  education.  The  pupils 
will  therefore  be  required  lo  atleal  regularly  every  Sabbath,  (unless  when  de- 
tained  by  ill  health,)  the  public  wrviccs  al  some  church  in  this  city— which 
one,  is  left  lo  the  direction  of  their  parents.  And  when  not  at  church,  their 
lime  must  be  diligently  employed  in  gelling  their  Sunday  lessons  and  in  at- 
tending the  recitalibni  and  lectures  in  the  school  room.  Their  first  exercise 
every  morning,  and  their  last  every  evening,  will  be  devotional — reading  a  por- 
■"  n  of  the  BCiiplures,  and  pruyctH.     And  it  is  earnestly   intended,    that—    '" 


Diieiplirte. 
n  ofthose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  state   of  lar||^ 
where  many  of  the  pupils  are  more  or  less  not  only  under 
1  alM)  under  the  government  of  inexperienced   and  unskilful 

;  the  strictly  parental  and  domestic  character  of  (his  school  will  not 

b*  GpMldered  niiimportanl.    The  whole  scliool  forms  hut  one  family;  (he 
pilitdpal,  in  loc0j>arenti>,  cxeTcisos  not  merely  a  general  suiicriiitcndencc,  but 
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ferdblv,  if  ir*  oHuf/  The  iatliclioa  of  eorpoal  punUhmeDl 
ptintuf  tMk.iDd  tieret  retorted  to,  lill  other  eTpedienii  hm  Tuled;  but  we  its 
INI  haniUU  tu  declire,  that  we  think  it  bcllET  to  enphiir  the  rod  than  to  qieS 
Ihr  rlilM  ;  Inrt  trhcn  it  i*  rniptuyirtl,  It  will  DOl  bo  liid  uide  till  ihe  rebellini> 
■l>)ril  wliii-h  ijirw  il  taT^h.  >■  r-rTirhi^lIy  quelled.  Moreocer,  inasmoch  u  pt- 
rviili  •li'iiflil  ai-wi  plirc  t'li'it  I'liililrvij  uniler  the  care  of  a  teacher,  in  wbiMe 
ill-rti'liiiri  iliry  liiv  iinl  •^iilire;  irnl  iiripUctt  conGcleoce,  they  cannot  be  per- 
lullltiil  Hi  iiitirli  ts  a1  ill  ill  Lliv  iiiaiugEincDt  ofiuch  a*  thej  do  place  here.eS' 
c»pl  hj  tl»lr  a-Mt.., 

Ill  all  caMa,  It  will  he  ont  ronilanl  endeavour,  invokine  and  relying  apra 
(ha  aadttanec  of  llliii.  In  whoac  handa  are  the  nllU  and  altectious  of  all — ao 
bi  traal  tlio  cMlilien  whe  ahall  bo  confided  in  our  can.  as  we  think  a  btbet 
oubIiI  to  treat  hii  own  olTapring — u  (o  blend  dignily  with  aflecllon.  and  au' 
tborily  will)  t'otleneH,  tlial  tite  boya  may  feel  tbe  same  ease  and  freedom 
with  u>,  which  thvy  ahould  feel  in  llie  Hiciely  af  their  pareol^  and  lamily 
(llaoda  at  liuuio.  ^uob  a  aynliiMi  of  eoveriuuenl  ii  not  only  the  most  natur^ 
and  reaaonable,  but  aUo  Ibe  toual  eaay,  and  on  every  account  the  most  de- 
drablc. 

^ge  and  ^cguiremenli, 
Nn  pupil  ran  be  ailmitted  Into  thia  school  under  nx  years  of  a^e.  nor  any  over 
t<r«lvw,  willwut  ttie  inoal  Mliafictory  evidence  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
gMxl  hahitik  Anil  aa  auch  bahlta  can  hardly  be  conuuenced  too  early,  the  prhi- 
Spalorthlaacbool  would  be  KratiQedifthntepareutstrhoniay  wish  him  to  cdu- 
Ml*  thali  auiia,  wuiiJd  place  them  under  hu  rare  ^  soon  (al\er»ix)  as  Ibey  caa 
read  Ouanlly.  tn  aMpaialeraain  of  the  tame  building  and  under  my  direction, 
balttelicd*  Kelucl  primary  school,  where  boys  may  be  received  atUinjeorfbuT 
VMn  and  coullliuud,  Ifdanired,  till  ihey  have  attained  the  age  of  eight  yeara. 
Thia  •chonl  la  considered  as  pi'eparalory  to  the  claasical,  and  ai  far  as  practicable 
■  carrespondeul  courae  of  ioatiuctlou  and  ticatmeni  b  pursued. 

Ctaaiifieation. 

During;  the  first  week  In  curb  Teem,  tlie  pupils  will  be  divided  into  elgsiea 
Hcording  to  tliclr  agv  and  acquirenicnts.  There  will  be  three  cla«se>  in  Greek, 
uhI  three — at  nioat  bur,  in  Lnl'n.  The  boys  must  all  be  arranted  In  one  or 
iHher  of  these  claana.  and  no  other  than  the  regulorclaaa  rccitalTotu  will  bo  U- 
teoded  to  diiKn^  the  achaol  houn. 

This  rule,  Il  is  anticipated,  may  encoimler  some  objections,  arising  from  the 
"     ■      '        ■  ■      -    ifBchools;  but  paitetperienee  hi  


Iiiipanlblc  for  him  (o  altbrd  lliose  oiplauationa  which  are  essential  to  th* 
duo  iuipmvi'iiienl  of  the  puplb.  Every  letaou  raquirea.  In  redtiruc  Bod  ai- 
plalning.  from  (wonty  to  thirty  minulM ;  and  nothing  l>  better  calculated  to  ia- 
niHia  rari^los  habits  In  aludyiiig.  Dud  to  luski'  auiieilicia)  wholars,  than  tba 
btirHvd  manuor  in  which  rccilatious  are  unavoidably  paaaod  uvcr  in  our  aeado- 
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miea  uid  public  ichoob.  To  remedy  Ihb  evil  the  present  clurificalioD  baa 
been  adopted,  and  therefore  must  ha  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  morDingg  will  be  devoted  lo  the  study  of  the  languages, — the  afteroooin 
to  arftbmetie,  geography,  history,  and  other  English  branches.  The  btws  will 
■It  be  required  lo  study  English  i^inmar  more  or  less  critically  accordiDg  U 
Ibeir  age  and  other  acquire  men  ta.  They  will  also  be  requiied,  when  Buffi- 
cieQlly  advanced,  to  aludj  two  other  lanpuagefl — cither  (Jreeli  and  Latin,  at 
French  and  Spanish,  at  the  op  lion  of  their  parents;  or,  if  preferred,  they  may 
study  one  of  the  ancient  and  one  of  the  modern  languages, — and,  when  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  they  may  study  both  the  ancient  and  modern. 

The  6rst  three  weeks  of  each  Term  will  be  spent, — the  momings  in  recit*- 
tiona  ia  the  grammars  and  eiercises  of  the  languages  designed  to  be  pursued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Term, — and  the  stternoons  in  writing  and  in  ac- 
quiring the  general  principles  of  drawing.  These  will  be  the  only  lessons  giv- 
en in  writing,  and  the  only  ones  in  drawing,  except  lo  such  of  the  larger  Iwyi 
■u  may  have  time  for  eitra  lessons  in  that  bmnch.  As  these  preparatory  [ea- 
leiMins  will  he  indiapen^able  lo  their  success  in  (he  subsequent  course  of  stud- 
term,  unless  prepared  to  sustain  a  critical  examination,  in  the  leasoos  which 
shall  have  been  recited  by  the  classes  they  may  wiah  to  join. 

Clots  Books. 
As  soma  novelties  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  books  adopted  for  the  classes 
in  this  school,  it  may  not  be  amiss  lo  say  a  word  or  two  in  iheii  defence.  The 
youn^r  lads,  Irom  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  just  commencing  their  clas- 
ncatlabours  and  whose  progress  must  necessarily  be  comparatively  slow,  Irk- 
some, and  difficult,  will  be  furnithed  with  every  proper  Bssistince  to  cheer,  en- 
lighten and  rscililBle  their  advances.  The  plan  of  Mons.  Bolmar,  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia High  School,  in  teaching  French,  has  been  tried  with  young  begtn- 
nera  in  this  school,  wilh  happy  success.  As  tliere  does  not  appear  any  suf- 
ficient reason,  why  the  same  plan  would  not  be  attended  with  the  likeaucceM 
in  teaching  other  languages,  il  is  concluded  to  adopt  that  plan,  whenever  tb« 

E roper  books  can  be  obtained,  with  the  voiingeT  pupils  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
ut  when  a  lad  has  read  enough  in  any  language  to  nave  attained  a  considera- 
ble copia  verbonim,  and  especially  when  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  of  sufficient 
matiiriiy  (o  reason  and  investigate  for  bimself— then  to  have  a  translation  lying 
before  him  while  getting  his  lesson,  may  indeed  save  him  the  trouble  of  coo- 
suliing  his  dictionary  and  enable  him  to  read  more  of  an  author  In  a  given 
lime,— but  it  is  believed  to  be  equally  ceriain,  that  It  will  make  a  superficial 
scholar  and  an  indolent  boy. 


WORKS   IN   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Poetry  for  Schools,  designed  for  Reading  and  Recitations. 
The  whole  selected  from  the  beat  Poets  la  the  English  Uogiuge. 
By  the  author  of  Aineiican  Popular  LesBODs.  New- York.  Wblte, 
GtJIagher,  Ac  White.     1828.     12mo.    pp.  306. 
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Tniiiakck|!MidBFl«eUonori(nielical  leidin^iabj  oo  me«Dgeasr;uidtli« 
task  becomes  >Iil I  in DPc  difficult,  wlion  ottcmp led  in  the  loiiuof  a  Brhoolbook. 
Ttie  fincflt  •liains  cf  poMry  become  eery  micq  Ae  eomiuon  jiropcrty  of  com- 
piler*, Rud  are  rallied  k>  oBimi  ■«  lo  be  abtolulcly  hsckneyed.  To  give  toy  de- 
gme  ofoiisinality  to  a  wlerttan,  Ihe  cdilac  must  have  recouna  eomellinea  to 
ptuages  Inat  huv<  been  overlooked,  or  which  have  Dot  beeu  Lamediately  and 
univemlly  ad  mi  red. 

Willi  Ihetc  hiudrgnires  lo  niccens  l)ie  author  of  the  above  mf  ntioned  votmne 
Iia*  hud  (o  itruggle  ;  but  iihe  has  ncquillcd  hemelf  very  credllnbly  lo  liet  InMa 
■tid  diaceranient.  In  a  few  iiiilUDcea,  howevrr,  ne  could  have  witked,  IhU 
die  <eiectioa  had  been  such  aa  lo  suhstJlute  pieces  ofa  genller  and  more  attrac- 
tive chaiscler  for  thoAC  wIiom  chief  merit  i«  force  or  pusioii. 

The  csplanalory  inlroduelioiu  to  Ihe  various  exlradgare  a  proioincnt  Mtl 
■n  escellrot  feature  of  Ma  roinpiliilian.  They  lerve  to  *liaw  lliiit  >  vail  deal 
of  useful  inronnalioD  anil  of  moral  inslrucliou  mny  be  blended  with  iheniadiOB 
oflioetiy  ;  and  lliey  ftiffilah  leachera  with  a  goal  model  for  vimiliiciing  racB' 
lewons  when  drawn  froBiMher  tources.  Tiiis  voliiuei  ire  think,  will  pro** 
wi  exrelleiit  reading;  bodi,  as  it  (iimi^he*  not  only  a  good  Meleclioa  nf  pieceii 
bill  renders  these  ni^ly  inCrresling;  and  thii  b  ihe  rfoilieat  mid  the  sureit 
way  10  produce  an  animated, dlriiiael,  afid  natural  ttocitlion.  Tlic  liook  ihtw 
a'uquiiesan  udditionai  value,  aa  conducing  looiie  of  thi>  linciil  nud  iiiost  useful, 
though  among  the  rarebt  accomplishmenw  of  the  female  sex. 

BOOES    FOR   CUILDRC^. 

Tlie  Child's  Botany  ;  with  aiuslrnlive  Engravings.  S.G.Good- 
rich.    Boston.     IHi^     l8mo.     pp.  115. 

It  is  objected  lo  some  at  ihe  modem  facilities  for  imparting  iD^Iructinn,  Hikt 

they  prudure  a  premature  application  of  the  niiiid,  and  lel  the  lilllc  lenm*r  ■ 

thtidiiiie  when  it  n-ould  be  better  as  well  as  more  natural  for  liim  lo  be  at  play. 

ThLi  juvenile  Botany  lakes  a  middle  coune,  and  ruiDisheii  a  luoderals  sens* 

"  '  '■     ■■--"-■  -  "-'  -    ■'  ''oil  mid  sedentary  amusement, 

molhen ;  as  it  requires  from 

i  superintendence,  and  docs  not  go  deeper 

Inio  the  science  than,  wilfa  the  aid  of  llie  IhhA,  an  inlelligcTit  motliei  eatQj 

Works  of  this  class  we  think  peculiarly  valuable  :  Iliey  have  un  excellent 
mental  tendency  ;  they  bring  the  senses  Into  ftequent  luid  gentle nction;  thej 
call  ibr  the  exercise  of  attention  and  disciiiuinalioo  ;  they  improve  the  mciDO- 
ory  by  constaol  use ;  and  they  cultivate  taste  and  imagiDstion  by  an  early  w- 
quainlance  with  nature  In  Its  roost  beautiful  fonns.  Ablicalions  such  aa  IhU 
would  serve  to  vary  and  enliven  elementary  instruction  In  all  schools  for  youn^ 
children ;  but  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  Iq  the  system  introduced  In  inftnl 

The  Child's  Botany  is,  as  nearly  possible,  what  ils  title  indicates,— a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  rendered  perfectly  familiar,  ud  brought  down  even  lo  the  c«- 
pacilies  of  yoanfE  children.  In  maldng  use  of  Ihe  work  with  very  young  leim< 
ers,  some  of  the  lestons  in  clastifiealkin  and  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  have 
to  be  posiitDDed  till  a  second  or  third  course.  Much  iinproiement  as  welt  •* 
f  mtitication  will  be  derived,  however,  from  Ihe  explnnations  in  Ihe  early  part 
of  the  book,  and  especially  from  the  attempts  lo  procure  and  preserve  speei- 
mens  of  Ibc  various  sorta  of  plants  which  are  accessible  to  children  in  their  daily 
or  occasional  walks. 

The  engravings  illwtratiTe  of  Ihe  various  leswos  are  exceedingly  neat  w4 
aeenrste. 
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ELEMENTARY 

[For  the  follDwing  article  wo  are  indebted  to  the  enmo  writer 
from  whom  wo  received  tliat  oi)  primary  education,  which  occurs 
at  pige  26  of  the  Rrst  No.  of  (ho  Journal  for  the  present  year. 
These  observations  will  bo  found,  we  think,  directly  applicable 
to  most  elemeDtary  schools  in  their  existing  condilioQ,  and  con- 
ducive to  their  practical  improvement,] 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  suggest  a  few  melkodt  by  which 
tiemenlanf  itutmetum  may  be  given  to  the  young.  Vfe  believe  there 
are  many  of  those  very  useful  members  of  the  community,  the 
teachers  of  primary  schoola,  tvhn  daily  feci  the  reaponaiblcneas 
of  their  profession,  are  deeply  interested  in  Ilie  rising  welfare  of 
their  pupils,  and  sincerely  disposed  to  adopt  any  judicious  meana 
which  shall  iasue  in  their  improvement.  I'osscssing  suthcient 
independence  of  mind  to  think  for  thcmsclvea,  and  to  estimate 
things  by  their  intrinsic  utility,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  any 
BUggestions  which  aim  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 
of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  they  arc  aware  that  it  is  the  fate 
of  every  thing  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  progress  of  mind, 
and  the  improvement  of  society,  to  be  ushered  into  the  world 
under  the  name  of  innovation,  and  regarded  as  unnecessary  and 
chimerical. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  direct  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  would  state  the  general  principles  by  which,  we  conceive, 
iaatnicters  should  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  and 
peculiar  duties. 

Jnstniction  should  be (ponfomotu  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  bu- 
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perintendeoce  of  the  young  la  eutrusled,  should  tliatlnctly  keep 
in  view,  as  the  Buroty  ortlit;ir  success,  that  ibe  minds  upon  wkicit 
ttiey  are  opertiliiig,  iiot  only  for  lime,  bul  Ibr  eternity,  are  ea- 
dowcd  ivitliinleniDl  prineiples  of  nction,  with  seli-gui<ling  (tow- 
ers ;  and  thnt  their  cAi«/' concern  should  be,  to  study  those  prin- 
ciples ;  to  call  t'orlli  those  powers  ;  and,  by  a  natural  adHptation 
of  manner,  and  aubjecl,  end  cite  u  mat  an  ce,  to  cooperate  with 
theminthegoodwork  of  progress.  They  should  dislinttly  under- 
stand that  the  mind  itself  is  the  ckitf  agent  wliich  ia  to  achieve 
its  own  advuncement  |  that  all  within  it  that  is  simple,  and  beali- 
liful,  and  individual,  should  be  preserved  ;  and  allowed  to  work 
out  its  way,  in  those  pure  channels  which  nature  haa  traced  ; 
and  that  its  symmetry  and  perfection,  essentially  depend  upon 
that  gradual,  and  equal,  and  spontaneous  order  of  advancement, 
for  which  it  ia  ilttcd  by  its  all  wise  Author.  Perfect  liberty  of 
action,  is  (he  thing  which  con  preserve  those  individual  and  orig^ 
inal  featurea  enslamped  on  every  mind  i  and  which  it  should  be 
the  duty  aud  tlio  delight  of  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  in  their  just 
prominence  and  beauty  ;  for  by  such  varieties  is  hurana  society 
BWeelcned  and  blessed, 

luBtruction  ahould  not  only  be  spontoneoua  but  lodal.  Ortd 
communion  with  tlie  young,  ou  the  part  ofllie  inatrucler,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  convey  accurate  knowledge  to  the  iuijuiring 
intellect,  and  to  throw  a  living  interest  around  a  subject,  whioli 
written  instruclion  can  never  impart ;  and  is  peculiarly  favoura- 
ble to  the  morol  development  of  the  heart ;  the  great  purpose  and 
«ad,  of  all  tuition. 

InstruciioD  should  likewise  be  rational.  Reason,  the  distin- 
gaishing  attribute  of  our  nature,  should  not  be  debased  by  tbfl 
tnculcnlions  of  authority,  or  the  deceptions  of  pri'judicc  and  er- 
ror. Truth  is  its  natural  element,  and  in  this  it  should  be  allow- 
ed to  dwell.  As  friendly  ciniipanious,  on  whom  the  gooduesaof 
God  bas  conferred  the  high  privilege,  inslructers  should  accom- 
pany their  pupils  in  Iho  pursuit  of  truth  i  clolhcd  with  no  other 
authority,  assuming  no  other  superiority  than  previous  experi- 
ence has  given  Iheni. 

We  now  procei-d  to  describe  some  methods  of  tuition,  bjr 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  eomiikon  science,  may  bci 
communicated  to  the  young — conOning  our  remarks  to  what  is 
strictly  iiictiiiu'iifa/. 

In  formal  instruction,  the  first  exercise  in  which  tlie  youiig 
learner  should  engage,  ia  MlniinfiuHtm.  By  this  is  meant,  tho  Aill 
and  accurate  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  Inn- 
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gnogfl.  And  hero  exercises  may  be  given,  sometimes  before  the 
child  knows  the  forma,  or  the  names  of  the  elementary  sounds, 
as  represented  by  letters  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  teacher 
may,  in  the  first  place,  address  the  ear.  He  may  enunciate  the 
various  sounds  of  our  language  ;  commencing  with  the  simple 
or  vowel  sounds,  which  all  children  express  with  correctness, 
and  proceeding  to  the  complex,  or  consonant  ones,  which  are 
but  modificalions  of  the  olhera  ;  and  require  the  little  observer 
to  imitate  the  tones  of  his  voice,  Rxing  his  attention  on  the  teach- 
er's mouth  and  lips.  When  the  ear  oi'  his  little  auditor  is  able 
with  precision  to  discriminate  the  several  sounds  of  our  language, 
and  his  voice  to  enunciate  them  clearly  and  distinctly,  he  may 
help  the  pupil  to  the  nest  step  in  the  natural  gradation  of  ad- 
vaDcemeol. 

This  is  Reading,  and  dilFers  from  enunciotion  only  in  this  : — 
the  sounds  instead  of  addressing  the  pupil's  ear,  through  the 
voice  of  the  teacher,  here  address  his  eye,  in  the  form  of  signifi- 
caat  signs.  The  eye,  therefore,  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  those  sounds  must  be  suggested  to  the  ear,  and  uttered  by 
the  voice  ;  and  as  (he  characters  which  represent  those  sounds 
can  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  sounds  themselves,  but 
are  in  this  respect  entirely  arbitrary  ;  this  becomes  a  very  difficult 
step  for  the  littls  pupil  to  take,  without  the  aid  of  some  natural 
or  associating  appendage.  Pictures,  representing  the  subject  of 
tnitioD,  may  therefore  be  used  at  this  time,  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  certainly,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  learner.  Calling 
his  little  pupil  to  him,  and  pointing  to  him  some  object  delineat- 
ed by  a  picture,  or  perhaps  occasionally  the  object  ilaclf  in  its 
tangible  and  visible  form,  with  its  name  written  near  or  upon  it, 
the  teacher  may  help  him  to  enunciate  its  name,  and  to  associate 
with  that  object  its  name,  and  likewise  the  general  appearance  of 
Ihe  letters  by  which  that  object,  and  its  name,  are  represented 
to  the  eye — and  by  a  succession  of  similar  eirorlathe  pupil  may, 
in  due  lime,  acquire  such  knowledge  of  the  names,  and  general 
appearance  of  their  spoiling,  that  whether  the  objects  thcm- 
aelvea^ Ihs pictures  of  them,  or  the  word  representing  them,  be 
preiented,  the  same  ideas  will  be  suggested  to  his  mind. — 
In  like  manner  may  tho  quality,  appearance,  and  changes  of  ob- 
jects be  presented,  and  their  names  suggested  to  the  young 
learner — gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  ho  may  be  led  to 
read  little  sentences,  containing  the  words  which  have  thus  been 
illastraled  in  pictures  and  actions,  though,  as  yet  he  may  be  cn- 
titelf  ignorant  of  the  name  of  a  single  letter — for  he  reads  not 
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Iqr  leuera  but  bjr  words,  associated  wtlb  ih«  objecU,  ii|>{>c«rat)- 
OSH,  or  cbaugcs,  which  they  represent. 

However  noTol,  ond  perhaps  to  sciniii,  impossible,  it  tnartceBi 
for  a  child  to  rend,  not  knowing  tbn  rnunca  o(  bis  letters,  expe- 
jiaoee  bits  proved  that  an  acquaiutance  wiib  their  naow)s  aa 
4Mntll7  taugbl,  ta  a  •eriuua  hindranco  in  the  first  stages  of  bis 
progruM,  aad  tiiat  tbo  elccnents  of  reading  may  be  lai^bt  wilh 
nuch  greater  facility,  ei^uol  correctness,  mid  certainly  onicb 
grciilct  antisfacliun  to  the  pufiil  (n  pi>int  aa  wo  conceive  of  c«- 
MSDtial  importance)  by  means  nf  pictures  in  this  waj,  than  Iqr 
U*e  nsuat  process  oT  cummcncing  with  lliejr-ietlera-.  Tbe  cao- 
nectinn  between  words  and  ideas,  between  ideas  and  tbings,  am 
tlie  conimoQ  plan,  is  not  made  suQicienlly  familiar.  Tlio  eSbru 
of  the  young  in  learning  lo  read,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
MDWlccessful.     They  bave  been  accustomed  to  read  for  the  sake 

reading — to  any  words  from  a  bonk,  the  meaning  of  wbicb 

did  not  uaderstaud,  sod  tlius  to  acquire  tlie  babit  of  read- 

_  witfaoul  knowing  that  wordu,  were  represenlalivca  of  ideas  ; 

■■d,  that  in  order  lo  read  well,  tbey  mnst  understand  and  feel 

lh«  meaning  of  what  they  read.     Children  need  few  rules  and 

diiectiona  lo  guide  them  in  tbe  nltcrance  of  senlimenis  and 

lions  which  they  understand  and  feci.     Those   very  senti- 

id  emotions,  wbcu  understood  and  fob,  will  become  tbetr 

natural  anil  proper  rules. 

When  the  child  has  been  led,  step  by  step,  through  ibc  me- 
dnim  of  cuts,  and  actioua,  to  acquire  a  variety  of  words,  which 
be  hofl  associated  with  tbe  things  they  represent,  and  ia  able  to 
raad  at  sight  tillFc  sentences  in  which  these  words  ate  contained, 
bo  may  be  led  forward  lo  the  next  step  in  his  progress — to  <Ic- 
finirig.  Lot  him  always  iindprstand  that  the  words  wbicb  lie  ia 
uttering  have  n  distinct  and  definite  meaning,  and  as  far  as  be  is 
able  to  understand  let  that  mcnning  be  given  ;  wbenaVi^r  bo 
roads  a  word  let  faim  calch  the  idea  of  which  it  is  iha  represen- 
tation. This  will  devolve  great  labor  and  irn  small  share  of  in- 
genuity upon  the  teacher,  but  adherence  to  this  direction  is  «a< 
aentially  important.  The  very  business  of  education  is  to  carrjr 
ideas  lo  tbe  young  mind,  and  give  them  their  proper  names  ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  tbe  name  alone  is  given,  that  is  of  tittle  ral* 
lie,  without  the  idea  for  which  it  stands  ;  when  hie  little  pupil  is 
reading  lot  no  word  Ihi  passed  by,  without  refiTring  it  to  tlie  ob* 
jcct,  appearance,  or  change,  which  it  reprtsonls. 

The  next  stop  in  tlio  pupil's  progress,  is  ajitUlng.  This  is  sim- 
ply analyzing  the  Woids  of  bis  leading  leasuiis  iuiu  tbcir  indivjd-" 
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UmI  letters,  and  giving  each  its  proper  name -aa  ii  Btonda.ia.ccin- 
nejuoii.with' otherB.  The  child  will  aoon  perceive  the  close  con- 
nexion between  this  exercise  and  the  preceding  one  of  reading  ;  ' 
tlwrspbTling  ifl  but  deliberate  reading.  Instead  of  diraeting  his 
■Itentien  to  the  word  of  his  lesson  as  a  whole,  he  now  turns  it 
to  [he  contemplation  of  its  parts  or  letters  to  each  of  which,  from 
deliberate  enunciation  of  the  given  word,  he  will  endeavour  to 
connect  its  distinct  name  or  sound  ;  and  as  he  succeeds  in  his  at- 
tempts, the  teacher  will  present  him  with  the  letter  by  which 
that  word  is  represented.  Pronouncing  a  given  word  of  his 
reading  lesson,  the  instructer  will  require  the  child  to  enunci- 
ate it  after  htm  ;  in  this  way  he  will  bo  able  to  analyze  his  read- 
ing lessons,  and  to  connect  with  each  letter  in  them,  the  alpha- 
betic name  ;  and  thus  by  a  succession  of  analytic  eYerciacs,  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  and  powers  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  our  language. 

He  may  next  step  forward  to  Aiiihmetit,  and  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  Notation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  spelling.  The  teach- 
er may  proceed  to  the  combination  of  numbers,  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupils,  any  tangible  substance,  as  corn,  beans, 
or  little  cubes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  wlitcli  the  little  pupil 
may  number  ;  add — subtract — multiply  and  divide  ;  as  di- 
rected by  the  teacher.  In  this  way,  amusing  and  instructing 
employment,  may  be  given,  and  the  young  mind  led  gradual- 
ly to  tho  apprehension  of  the  obstrnct  principles  of  this  science. 
The  teacher  may  then  require  mental  calculations,  und  thus  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  abstract  operations  on  tho  slate,  by  means  of 
parallel  lines,  or  the  common  signs  of  number  as  tho  pupil's  pro- 
gress may  allow.  During  tlio  whole  period  of  tuition  wiiicli  we 
hare  been  deacribing,  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  slate  and  pencil,  on  which  he  has  been  employ- 
ed in  delineating  the  conceptions  of  his  mind,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  lessons,  in  his  own  natural  and  simple  way  ;  and  by 
this  time  has  acquired  such  command  of  hand,  and  such  concep- 
tions of  form,  as  to  be  able  to  make  rude  letters  in  the  Itoman 
character,  intelligible  at  least  to  himself.  He  is  therefore  pre- 
pared to  receive  distinct  instruction  in  the  next  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  is  tmttng'. 

He  may  now  he  requested  to  write,  in  his  own  favourite  char- 
acter the  words  of  his  reading  lessons, — to  number  and  define 
them,  upon  his  slate.  He  may  likewise  write  words  from  dicta- 
tien,  make  tho  numerical  figures,  write  little  sentences  pro- 
DOODced  to  htm  by  the  teacher — whose  ingenuity  may  niefully 
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be  taxed  in  devising  ingenious  espcdienU  to  please  aud  iusUuct 
Ilia  Ittllc  pupil,  who  will  never  be  tired  nor  weary  of  using  tliat 
desirable  ubjeci,  the  Blale.  By  ibis  means  the  pupil  may  be  grad- 
ually led  forward  to  (be  intto^aciiou  uf  the  writlen  characters ; 
auid  with  little  lormal  inslruction,  he  will  imperceptibly  ac- 
(|utre  that  style  of  writing  best  suited  to  his  taste,  and,  without 
servile  iniitntion,  write  in  his  own  natural,  original  hand.  At  i 
suitable  lime  he  tuay  iraDBfer  bis  efforts  from  the  slate  to  paper, 
and  achieve  bia  future  proficiency  without  fomial  tailion. 

From  writing  be  may  be  advanced  to  Pkraicology,  He  naty 
be  made  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Graumuir  in  the  samo 
DBlural  and  simple  way.  Referring  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to 
surrounding  objects,  the  leacfacr  may  require  him  to  write  a  liat 
of  tlteir  naniea  on  his  elate — giving  him  an  idea  of  one  great 
class  of  words  in  our  language.  From  Ihinge  be  may  proceod 
to  their  qualities,  appearances,  kinds,  kc.  and  require  another 
list  lo  which  their  grammatical  name  may  be  given  so  he  amy 
proceed  to  the  changes  and  actions  of  things  ;  and  Ihus  give  an 
idea  of  uuother  class  of  words — tlie  little  pupil  may  be  rcquirod 
to  analyze  a  given  sentence  into  its  distinct  parts — to  write  sen- 
teoccB  from  his  own  mind,  and  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  wliicli 
an  instructcr  who  has  gone  into  the  lull  spirit  of  the  plau  wa 
have  partially  unfolded,  lead  the  mind  to  an  acquaintance  witl) 
the  !«lructurc  of  our  langiiuge,  without  much  nid  from  a  book. 

It  is  tliiif,  by  making  tiiGlruclian  a  spontaneous,  and  social, 
and  rational  afltiir,  that  the  incipient  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  may  tie  naturally,  and  harinoniuusly,  and  happily  called 
into  healthful  aud  vigorous  exercises,  and  by  a  gradual,  and  aj- 
luoat  independent  order  of  progress,  rescmbliiig  the  processes 
of  the  natural  world,  be  prepared  lo  cooperate  with  kindred  spirits 
ill  liie  cause  of  human  improvcmeal. 


INFLUBNCE  i 


f   PARENTAL  KXAHPL8. 


jTlie  following  observations  are  transcribed  from  Mr  Dlag- 
den'nt  Address  mentioned  in  our  lost.  Wc  would  ngain  recom- 
mend this  voluablu  pamphlet  to  tlic  atlenlion  of  every  parent  and 
teacher.] 

The  remark  which  1  shall  now  make  is  one,  which  1  could 
wieli  might  bo  deeply  uud  indehbly  impressed   upon  the  wind  of 
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ever;  one  who  is  a  parent,  or  s  i^uardian,  or  an  instructer  of 
children  ;  or  who,  from  aDy  other  circumstances,  exerts  an  in- 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  this  : — the  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  education  in  a  village  is  strikingly  mani- 
fest in  the  fact,  that  it  imparts  juri  in«i(T«  of  respoiuibiiit^  concern' 
it^  ihe  if^uettce  that  ii  exeried  over  the  tfoung  and  riting  generalion. 
I  Man  is  the  child  of  imitation  ;  no  copy  Ihe  example  of  oth- 
ers from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  ;  and  the  sway  which  the  opin- 
ion of  those  around  us  exerts  over  our  minds,  in  every  step  of 
our  progress  through  this  life,  is  vast  and  astonishing  to  one, 
who  has  ever  attended  to  its  influence,  either  over  others,  or 
over  himself.  This  love  of  the  praise,  and  consequent  fear  of 
the  ceiuure  of  our  fellow  men,  deters  us  prohably  from  the  per- 
petration of  many  a  crime,  and  the  practice  of  many  a  virtue. 
This  influence,  vast  as  it  is,  even  over  the  character  of  man- 
hood,  id  peculiarly  great  in  its  power,  and  lasting  iu  its  efiecls, 
over  the  habits  and  character  of  children. 

A  child,  like  a  plant,  grows  up,  and  expands,  and  flourishes, 
and  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit,  accordingly  as  it  shall  he  guided 
Bod  nourished,  and  pruned,  and  guarded,  by  those  to  whose  care 
a  is  submitted.  Its  little  eye  is  ever  open  to  behold,  and  its  ear 
quick  to  bear,  and  its  heart  ready  to  receive  the  impressions, 
which  every  act  and  word  of  those  who  are  around,  cannot  fail 
to  make,  in  all  that  they  perform  or  say  in  its  observing  presence. 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  in  this  assembly,  who, 
if  he  will  reflect  but  a  little  upon  his  past  existence,  cannot  re- 
cur to  habits  which  may  have  cost  him  many  a  tear,  and  which 
originated  in  some  casual  circumstance  of  childhood.  Some 
thoughtless  act,  sanctioned  by  the  praise  and  the  example  of  a 
parent,  or  guardian,  or  instrucler,  may  lay  Ihe  foundation  of  fu- 
ture happiness  or  misery,  in  the  mind  of  the  child  who  is  be- 
holding him  :  and  when  that  parent,  or  guardian,  or  instrucler 
shall  have  ceased  to  e.xist,  there  may  be  immortal  minds  still  on 
the  earth,  for  whose  actions  he  shall  be  at  least  partly  account- 
able, because  they  proceed  from  principles  which  were  instilled 
by  bia  example,  and  perhaps  nourished  by  his  care. 

Ab  is  the  parent,  so,  generally,  is  the  child.  A  partial  obser- 
▼•r  of  human  nature  can  tell,  without  much  danger  of  roistako 
in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  in  what  manner  parents 
■peak  of  him  at  home,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
treat  him  in  the  street  :  and  perhaps,  connected  with  other  facts 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  one  of  tho  best  means  of  forming 
a  eorrect  opioion  of  the  mora)  and  intelloctual  charader  of  a 
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people,  is  to  wilnc9S  it,  as  it  may  be  acted  out  before  you  in  lit* 
character  of  their  children.  The  pnrent,  skilled  in  the  work- 
ings of  humaa  nature,  and  experienced  in  his  iutcrcourse  witli 
with  the  world,  may  exhibit  an  appearance  of  court consniess  and 
correctncBS  in  public,  which  may  nevor  be  exhibited  in  private. 
But  the  unsuspecting  candour  of  the  child,  working  out  beforo 
you  in  innumerable  little  acts  of  unrestrained  and  almost  un- 
governable carelessness,  will  tell  you  most  eloquently,  ia  ten 
thousand  instances,  the  true  nature  of  those  examples  which  ho 
beholds  and  imitates,  at  homo. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  a  well  educated  village,  do,  in  some 
good  degree,  feel  this  to  be  the  fact.  And  in  a  proportionabla 
degree,  they  will  be  disposed  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it.  They 
will  have  learned  enough  of  the  influence  of  moral  example  over 
their  own  minds,  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  its  immense  in- 
lluence  over  the  minds  of  their  children.  Their  knowledge  of 
such  a  truth  will,  consequently,  not  fail  to  be  remembered  in 
the  transactions,  both  of  public  and  domestic  life. 

The  leading  men  of  such  a  village,  as  Ihoy  decide  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  means  of  promoting  public  weal,  will  have  an 
cyo  also,  upon  the  public  morals.  And  though  a  certain  plan 
which  may  be  laid  before  tliem,  might  possibly  open  a  larger 
revenue  of  wealth  to  the  parents  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live,  they  will  not  fail  to  ask  the  question  ; — How  will  it  proba- 
bly affect  the  morals  of  our  children  ?  Will  it  present  to  them 
no  vicious  examples  ?  Will  it  salute  their  ears  with  no  porui- 
cious  words  ?  Will  it  impress  upon  their  minds  no  destroying 
sentiments  ?  These  will  be  motives  which  will  naturally  sway 
their  conduct,  and  control  all  their  decisions. 

So  also,  in  domestic  life,  (he  pnront  of  a  family,  in  a  village 
like  this,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  example  which  sets  before  hia 
children.  He  may,  for  instance,  feel,  as  he  lifts  the  cup  of  spir- 
it to  his  lips,  that  hf  indeed  has  moral  courage  suflicient  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  oftaking  too  deep  a  draught ;  that  hi$  reason 
will  never  be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intemperance  :  but,  whon 
bo  beholds  his  children  looking  at  him,  as  he  sips  Ihc  welcomo 
draught  ; — when  he  reflects  also,  that,  ere  long,  Ihcy  loo  mny 
justly  claim  Ihii  privilege  of  following  (he  example  he  is  now 
selling  them, — a  privilege  which  be  can  never  justly  withhold, 
aAer  he  has  constantly  enjoyed  it  in  their  presence  ;  when  he 
reflects  on  these  things,  he  will  stop,  as  he  raises  the  bowl  to  his 
lips  -, — he  will  rememhor  that  he  is  a  father  ; — he  will  think  Oi 
the  Icmptntiuns  tu  which  his  babes  will  he  necessarily  cxposeil. 
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io  this  world,  without  adding  to  them  those  which  originate  in 
his  owQ  example  ; — he  will  desist  from  the  gratification  of  hia 
desire  ; — he  will  aacritice  his  own  passions,  however  strong,  up- 
on the  altar  of  his  children's  safet/.  Id  like  manner,  when  be 
■peaks  before  his  little  ones,  of  those  whose  characters  the; 
diould  be  taught  to  reverence,  such  for  instance,  as  the  charac- 
ter of  their  daily  inslructers, — although  he  may  discover  faults 
in  those  characters,  even  though  he  may  esteem  them  to  be  un- 
worthy of  much  confidence, — even  though  he  may  be  disposed 
to  remove, (hem  from  stations  of  such  influence,  as  they  now 
occupy  : — yet,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  which  they  exert,  even  with  all  their  comparative  de- 
merit, he  will  not  be  disposed  to  lessen  the  degree  of  that  influ- 
ence over  his  children,  by  speaking  before  them  in  such  a  man- 
Der  as  shall  lead  them,  not  only  to  disrespect  their  characters, 
but,  it  may  be,  the  character  of  all  future  persona  who  shall  sus- 
tain towards  them  the  same  responsible  stations. 


POPULAR   lUPROTEMENT. 

[The  association  proposed  in  the  following  articles  was  brief- 
ly described  in  an  outline  given  in  No.  10  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  bring  the  subject 
at  present  before  our  readers,  with  the  additional  intelligence 
that  the  efTorta  of  the  individual  who  devotes  himself  to  this  ex- 
cellent object,  are  meeting  with  a  great  share  of  their  deserved 
success,  and  contributing  effectually  both  to  the  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge  in  (be  community,  and  the  improvement  of 
common  education. 

Whether  the  exertions  which  are  made  for  improviug  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools  should  be  managed  exactly  in  the  way 
here  prescribed,  is  not  perhaps  of  any  great  consequence.  But 
that  the  improvement  of  teaching  must  begin  with  teachers  tbem- 
Mlves  and  with  parents  in  general,  is  evident ;  and  a  plan  which 
embracea  both  objects  is  roost  likely  to  prove  extensively  bene- 
ficial.] 

The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  under  the  name  of  the 
Branch  of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  Constitution. 
Art,  1.    The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  are  the  improvement  of 
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its  mcmbf  ra  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  Pop- 
ular Education,  by  introducing  uDiformily  and  improvements  id 
Common  Schools. 

Art.  2.  To  eH'ect  these  objects,  tliey  will  procure  a  cabinet, 
cuniiisling  aC  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
n  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  bold  meetings  for  discussions, 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  which 
shall  be  Ihouglil  expedient. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars  ;  and  twenty 
dollars  paid  ai  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her 
hoirs  or  asaigas,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  uoder 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  society,  except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above 
named. 

AH.  4.  The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be 
a  President,  Vice-l'resideol,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Correa- 
ponding  Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  aud  three  Delegates, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballpl  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
■■loo.lly. 

Art.  5.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retaries, will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices. 
The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  other 
property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  lliB  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  aocioly  un- 
der their  direction.  The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from 
other  branches  of  the  Lyceum  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  their  general  and  mutual  benefit,  or  to  take  measures 
to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common  schools, 
and  to  ditfusQ  useful  and  practical  knowledge  generally  tlirough 
the  community. 

Arl.  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and 
to  benefit  the  .luvenile  members  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  of 
ihc  books  procured  shall  be  lilted  to  young  minds  ;  and  leachers 
of  schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  bcnclit  of  their  pu- 
pils who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  and  uiine- 
rals  under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shall  prescribe. 

Arl.  7.  The  President  or  any  live  members  will  have  poir- 
er  at  any  time  lo  coll  a  special  meeting,  which  meetin«-  shall  be 
legal  if  notice  shall  be  given  according  to  the  direction  in  tbo 

Arl.  8.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  lo  adopt  such  regulK- 
lions  and  by-laws  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  management 
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and  use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holding  meetings,  or  otherwise  for 
their  interest. 

Art.  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  vote  of  two  thirds  present,  at  any  legal  meeting  ;  said  alter- 
ation orameDdment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not  less 
than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  which  it  is  acted  upon. 

Geological  and  Agricultural  Surveiji. 

With  a  view  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Geology,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  public  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  mineral  resour- 
ces and  agricultural  productions  and  improvements,  Mr.  Ho^ 
brook  designs,  during  the  coming  season,  to  visit  several  sec- 
tionsof  the  country  and  to  give  lectures  upon  Geology,  and  its 
connexion  with  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements,  In  the 
lectures  the  original  formatiou,  present  structure,  and  prominent 
features  of  the  earth,  will  be  explained,  and  specimens  present- 
ed of  the  difierent  kinds  of  rocks,  marbles,  ores,  and  other  use- 
ful minerals,  and  their  properties,  uses,  and  locality  described. 
Models  of  Railways  and  Canal  Locks  will  also  be  exhibited, 
and  a  statement  made  of  the  comparative  expense  and  facilities 
of  the  different  modes  of  internal  commerce,  with  the  success 
of  each,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  actual  experiment. 

In  the  places  he  visits,  Mr.  H.  will  esleem  i  ta  particular  favour, 
to  he  furnished  with  answers,  to  (he  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  What  rocks  and  soils  predominate  in  town, 
and  what  the  varieties  ?  What  the  subsoils  ?  Are  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  marl,  or  peat,  found,  and  how  used  i  If  peat  or  its 
ashes  are  used  for  a  manure,  on  what  soils  and  plants,  and  with 
what  effect  .'  If  it  is  used  for  fiiel,  what  ils  value  per  cord, 
compared  with  wood  ?  Has  it  been  used  for  the  steam  engine  ? 
Have  any  beds  of  peat  been  reduced  to  a  productive  soil  by 
draining  ?  Have  the  mixing  of  soils,  irrigation,  and  draining, 
been  practised,  and  what  the  manner,  and  success  ?  Has  gyp. 
■urn  been  used,  and  upon  what  soils  and  plants,  and  what  the 
efiect  ?  What  ponds  or  streams  of  water  ;  their  size,  elevation, 
descent,  power,  application,  and  effect  ?  Are  farms  appropriated 
moat  to  grazing  or  tillnge  ?  If  to  grazing,  how  much  butter  and 
cheese,  wool  or  beef  is  a  fair  estimate  upon  a  hundred  acres  i 
From  which  animal  will  a  hundred  acres  produce  the  greatest 
weight  of  animal  matter,  the  sheep  or  ox  ?  If  tillage  is  pursued, 
in  what  vegetable  will  an  acre  of  ground  afford  the  greatest 
qimstity  of  nutriment  for  animals,  and  what  the  mode  of  cul- 
'  g  it  ?    What  the  rotation  of  crops  ?    What  the  compar- 
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atire  enpense  aod  profits  of  diffGreot  moitea  of  culture, 
ing  grBziag  and  Ullage  f  Arc  any  im|>roved  breeds  of  animals 
or  of  agricultural  impletneniB  introduced  ?  Are  any  ores,  paints, 
or  rare  minerals  known  i 

To  aid  individuals,  associations,  schools  and  academies  m 
makicg  examinations,  or  giving  instructions  upon  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Mr.  Holbrook  has  collected  most  of  the  valuable 
minerals  in  such  quantities,  that  he  can  lurnigh  sets  of  labelled 
specimens  to  those  who  may  wish  to  procure  them.  He  has 
also  collected  and  devised  a  set  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and 
practical  iilustretioDs  in  the  sciences  with  their  application  to  the 
Useful  Arts.  The  articles  of  apparatus  are  designed  to  illua- 
trate  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Astronomy  ;  and  are  so  simple  in  their  constructioD, 
and  can  bo  alTorded  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  aa  to  render  il  both 
practicable  and  desirable,  to  introduce  them  into  academies, 
and  to  some  extent  into  common  schools,  as  well  as  into  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  farmers, 
teachers,  and  school  committees,  will  deem  this  subject  worthy 
of  their  consideration. 


It  requires  no  little  reflection  to  establish  correct  principles  of 
fchoot  goveramenl.  The  mere  exertioD  of  authority  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  fear  of  punishment,  which  may  be  inflicted  for  potty 
transgressions,  ought  never  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  obedience. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  members  of  a  school,  with  all 
their  imperfections  of  judgment,  arc  rational  beings,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  as  such.  The  arbitrary  enforcing  of  regulations, 
even,  that  may  be  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of  ascliool, 
win  hardly  fail  of  creating  a  dilficulty.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  natural  repugnance  to  mere  passive  obedience,  and  Ibis 
b  a  trait  that  ought  never  to  be  obliterated  in  the  course  of  a 
rational  education.  It  is  the  source  from  which  spring  all  those 
great  and  magnanimous  actions  which  promote  the  public  good 
at  the  expense  of  private  convenience.  It  is  this  trait  strongly 
developed,  that  leadg  on  to  those  ctlorts  of  self-sacrilicing  vir- 
tue, which  exalt  our  ideas  of  human  nature  and  the  immortal 
mind.  How  careful  then,  should  a  teacher  be,  not  to  restraiu 
this  noble  propensity!  and  how  seldom  is  this  an  object  in  or- 
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dinary  schools! — Let  your  laws  be  ever  so  strict,  if  you  appeal 
to  the  pupil's  sense  of  propriety  and  honor,  if  you  address  your- 
self to  his  reason  and  conviuce  him  by  aoUd  argumeul,  be  will 
submit  without  a  murmur.  Jlf^n  are  united  together  in  social 
and  political  life  fur  their  mutual  benefit.  The  good  of  all  re- 
quires from  each  individual  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of 
natural  liberty:  yet  the  increased  security  and  conveaience  re- 
sulting from  the  union,  are  a  tenfold  recompense  for  the  expense 
by  which  they  are  gained.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  (hat 
binds  in  harmonious  concord  the  different  members  of  society. 
Such,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  should  be  the  princi- 
ple at  the  foundation  of  school  government.  Schootboyi  are 
yoia^  men,  and  should  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
their  elders.  Let  the  consequences  of  misconduct  be  plainly 
pointed  out;  let  the  penalties  be  always  enforced,  severe,  per- 
haps, and  rigorous  ;  but  let  them  be  founded  in  reason,  and  let 
the  reason  be  explained  and  made  manifest.  If  there  be  any 
desperate  spirit  that  cannot  be  bent  to  such  conditions,  let  him 
be  removed  at  once  :  for  it  is  better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure 
than  descend  to  the  infliction  of  a  degrading  corporeal  punish- 
ment.— View  of  Getuaw  Bigk  School. 
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lUrROTEHKNT  OF  COHMOX  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 
Eitraet*  from  Gov.  Tonilinaim't  Meaeage  of  May  lout. 
[TomiNt  of  Dur  readers  it  b  well  known  thai  in  Ihe  State  of  Cotiiiccticut  an 
uniuuml  degree  of  public  attcntian  has  or  late  been  turned  to  tlie  coiiilitlon  of 
tba  coouDOD  ■chools  with  a  view  to  ihcir  improvement.  Socielies  have  been 
fbimed  eipreaslv  Ibr  tbia  purpi>sc,  and  within  (wo  yean  much  prosreBa  baa 
been  made  in  this  taudabic  abject.  Farther  intelligence  on  this  subject  we 
tiope  to  conunanicllte  at  an  early  opportunity.*] 

Tie  perpetual  plc<lf;e  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  diaseminatjon  of  knowledfe 
■moog  the  people  of  the  State,  evinced  a  wise  saljeituile  to  advance  (he  bedt 
intereats  of  poiterily  ;  and  Ihe  diflribution  of  it  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
populallou  between  (he  ages  of  (bur  and  rii(een  yean,  annually  ajKCrtained, 
secure!  to  each  achool  district  a  semi-annual  dividend,  sufiicient,  with  a  coui- 
paiatively  small  addilional  expense,  to  place  the  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
ffood  school  within  (he  reach  of  every  family  in  the  Sute.  The  safely  of  this 
nind  ii  of  paramount  importance.  You  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  be  grati- 
fied to  know,  that  its  condition  has  never  been  moro  safe  nor  prosperous,  and 
that  the  dividends  it  has  showered  upon  the  people  during  (ho  past  yeai,  coo- 

*We  should  feel  much  lDdebted(o  any  Individual  connected  with  associations 
such  as  tboM  mentioned  above,  who  would  furnish  us  with  fuller  lufomutioD 
UuD  it  la  posnble  fi>r  us  at  (bis  distance  to  procure. — Ed. 
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BidenAly  vxMeil  the  aggregate  uoauut  or  all  tue*  levied  b;  the  SiRle  for  &e 

■Die  Commiationan'  report  rcsarcitag  »  public  Inist  inferior  to  none  in  the 
Slate,  will  bo  duly  laid  bclbre  you,  and  become  rlebtlully  the  subject  of  your 
wrutiniilng  cxuninalion.  It  will  exhibit  tlio  graiilyiue  (act,  thai  tlie  fund  has 
been  aDgineuted  to  more  than  one  million  ei^bl  hundr^  Bod  ecienty  Ihousind 
■lollacs.  The  coolimisnce  of  (he  WBtchfulnes  and  vigilance,  with  which  Ihb 
fund  hai  been  mUHKed,  ainee  It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  angle  com- 
miuioner,  will  douliuets  In  Allure  yean,  coiuiderably  increiae  its  incnuie,  by 
Judictou*  and  more  productive  iDvextmente.  The  addition)  necessarily  niide 
10  the  principal,  in  effecting  aueh  inve>tmeat«,  may  lie  eipeeted  at  no  diiunt 
day,  to  ausment  It  to  two  million  of  doUan.  The  interest  oftlU*  sum  would  be 
entirely  adequate,  if  properly  expended,  to  nccompUsh  the  laudable  object  of 
its  ori^nal  appropriation,  and  ita  subeeaueDt  pledge  by  the  coDsUtutiiiii. 

Tliere  is  too  much  reiaon  to  eoaclule  thai  the  liberal  endowniBnl  of  eon> 
mon  acbools  ban  occasioned  a  relaaalion  of  Ihe  praiseworlhy  elibrts  to  extend 
tlieit  ublily,  which  dislingulBhed  our  falber* — and  that  many  have  alrnidy  £al]> 
en  into  the  loo  prevalent  error  of  undervaluing  aiul  neglecting  common  b(u»- 
lags,  because  an  unfortunate  deprivation  of  them  may  not  have  proved  tboir 
real  woilh. 

The  thorough  eiamitiBlion  of  the  instructers,  and  Ihe  faithful  inspection  of 
the  common  schools,  is  initlspensalile.  Inallealion  Id  tlto  chancter  und  i|uali- 
ficBlions  of  Ihe  teacheis  will  be  follawed  tiy  deplorable  conwi|iJcncee. 

Without  ussiduous,  elSeiont,  mora),  and  laarned  teachers,  our  schools  must 
■ink.  I'he  dividends  of  om'  muolGcent  funds  may,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  and  Ibe  scbools  opened  and  kept  for  a  time  suflideal  lo  abtotb  Ihcm, 
by  incompclCDl  instniclets  ;  but  the  standard  ofeJucation  will  soon  bu  loweied, 
the  community  ccaeo  to  be  animated  by  the  epuit  of  Ihe  age,  aud  >  large  por- 
tion of  our  youtbbe  consigned  to  ignorance  and  immaralily. 

The  utility  and  improvement  of  our  system  of  education  depend,  primarily, 
on  the  school  visilors.  Their  duties  have  rcbiCion,  not  merely  to  the  proper 
distributiaa  of  the  public  money,  but  lo  the  chamcter  and  happiness  of  those 
who  will  soon  ho  introduced  to  the  active  scenes  of  life,  and  exercise  a  cnn- 
trolling  influonca  upon  (he  iDstilutiom  and  reputation  of  the  Stale.  To  your 
consideration  is  submitted  the  propFicly  of  more  specially  prescribing,  by  law, 
the  dulies  of  the  school  vlsllora,  with  oddltianal  saaelions,  and  of  requiring  Ihe 
board  in  each  sociely.  In  the  month  of  September,  annually,  to  report  lo  the 
Comptmllcr  Iho  quail Hcatiom  and  alliinmeati  of  the  teachers  by  them  ap- 
pnved ;  Ihe  numhcr  of  visits  made  to  each  school  j  ihe  length  of  time  a  schoil 
(tt  the  imnchca  of  learning  ijught 


n  kept  ia  each  school  distinct  i 


iliUity ;  exeiie  a  spirit  of  cmulaUou 
I'  [o  their  advancement  In  learninei  nod 
inous  from  as  employmont  ot  trautcend- 


Repnrl  of  a  Cuniinillee  qf  Iht  I^gwl 

The  report  of  ihe  Committee  on  i 

.f  Ifc.  T.  S.  Williami.  80(1  copies  01    .  ,  .  _     __ 

rompaoying  bill.  The  principal  fealure  of  Ihe  bill  provides  for  the  oppctot 
ment  of^a  supcrintendani,  with  a  tnlaiy,  by  the  Assembly.  Hii  principal  du- 
Itc*  arc.  to  adopt  rule*  for  (he  regulation  of  scliools,  recommend  or  provida 
suitable  books,  diiliise  general  infocuulion,  viiit  each  county,  send  blank  fbrtna 
for  rolurtu  to  each  school  dislricl,  &g. — Coim,  Hetald. 
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IITFANT  SCHOOLS. 


{It  li  wilb  much  pleaanre  that  we  hive  It  in  our  power  to  preseat  the  Tollow- 
Ing  inlclligeace  legaiding  thii  uaeful  and  Imporunl  class  of  iastilutions.  Thera 
may  not  ba  the  same  urgent  oecessity  for  such  schools  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  Slates  aii  there  Is  in  Englind.  But  □□  person  nho  is  acquiioted  nith 
the  condition  of  some  classes  <^  the  population  of  several  of  our  larger  cities, 
can  doubt  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  operation  of  any  plan  of  benevo- 
lence, which  leods  to  elevate  the  mental  and  moral  character  by  cflbrts  directed 
to  the  early  improvement  of  children.  We  are  happy,  moreover,  to  observe 
Oat  the  benefits  of  iolant  schooU  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  class  o( so- 
ciety lo  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  that  the  aid  aiibiiled  to  li^anlile  happinev 
is  to  bo  disseminated  among  all  according  to  their  respective  circumslances.] 

Infant  Schooli  in  Philadelphia, — We  have  intended  for  several  weeks  past 
to  meolion  the  pleasure  we  eiperlenced  in  a  visit  to  the  Infant  School  in  Chea- 

dred  and  fifty  children  from  eighteen  months  lo  six  years  old.  The  CHse  with 
which  such  a  number  vias  managed,  their  general  docility,  aptness  for  instruc- 
tion, and  delight  in  their  employmeots,  atmck  ui  very  agreeably.  These 
Mhools  will,  we  think,  convince  any  who  niay  be  doubtful  of  it,  that  infanta 
are  capable  of  learning  and  comprehending  many  things  which  are  usually 
thought  to  be  above  their  reach,  (hough  advantage  is  undoubtedly  gained  in 
Oiis  respect  by  association.  In  the  school  which  we  visited  the  cliildren 
chiefly  belong  lo  parents  who  are  compelled  to  labour  away  from  home.  To 
such  ft  is  not  only  a  great  relief  lo  have  their  children  provided  for  during  their 
■baence,  and  ttiat  Tegularly,bul  it  must  be  a  great  gratiQcation  to  know  fliat  Uiey 
tre  receiving  all  the  instruction  ofwhich  they  are  capable. 

But  it  is  not  children  in  humble  life  only  who  may  bo  benefited  by  this  in- 
stitution. It  may  be  usefully  applied  to  all  classes,  and  great  good  will  result 
to  any  community,  we  are  convinced,  which  shall  establish  Inhot  Schools. 
The  system  is  a  simple  one  ;  easily  learnt,  and  adapted  as  well  to  country  vil- 
la^s  as  to  large  towns.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  aknowledge 
OMt,  will  derive  information  and  pleasure  from  B  little  volume  published  last 
year,  and  compiled,  we  have  heard,  by  Mrs.  Bothune,  of  New-York,  entitled 
h^ant  £dvcation,  or  temarki  on  the  imparianee  of  Educating  the  Iiifant 
Pvor.—Chvrdi  Register . 

Irffant  Sehooh  m  £o)ton.^  Seven!  ladies  of  (his  city,  becoming  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  Infant  Instruction,  as  conducted  in  Europe,  New- 
york,  and  Philadelphia,  appointed  a  meeting  lo  be  held  on  the  >Hh  of  Apii,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Tliursloii,  Bowdoin  Place,  for  the  purpose  offormingan 
Hifant  School  Soeieig.  About  ninety  ladies  attended.  Tlie  meeting  wasopen- 
edwith  prayer  by  Hev,  Dr.  Skinner,  who  delivered  a  very  appropriate  address. 
After  he  had  retired,  the  ladies  proceeded  lo  organize  (bcmschcs  into  a  Socie- 
ty, by  adopdng  a  conalitulion,  and  choosing  as  othcers  a  first  ami  Eiecond  Di- 
rectress, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Kccording  Secretary,  a  Treasuier,  and 
twelve  managers.  A  subscription  was  then  opened,  and  the  objijct  received 
liberal  patronage  from  many  present.  It  is  intended  the  School  shall  go  into 
operation  as  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  can  \te  procured. 

The  object  of  Infant  Schools  is  to  watch  over,  aisist,  and  cuide  the  earliest 
developments  of  the  fucnldes;  to  combine  physical,  inlcllcetuat,  and  moral 
culture  ;  and  to  assist  and  relieve  those  parents,  who  arc  precluded  (by  what- 
ever means)  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  early  education  of  their  children. 
The  age  of  the  children  to  whom  the  advantages  of  the  JnGint  School  in  this 
dlytre  tobeextended,willbe  from  eighteen  months  to  fouryears. — Zion'$  Her. 

[Another  ifchool,  to  be  supported  by  a  private  association,  n-ill  be  commenced 
in  June  ;  and  one,  itb  expected,  will  be  opened  in  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  families  who  are  desirous  of  applying  the  ciperiment  of  the  infimt  school 
plan  to  the  education  of  their  own  chLldrca.] 
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The  American  Inalructer,  Second  Book.  Designed  for  Com- 
mon Schools  ill  America  ;  containing  tlie  Elements ofliie  English 
Language,  Lessons  in  Orthography  anii  Reading,  and  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;  all  made 
easy  by  the  Arrangement  and  Division  of  Words,  and  by  an  im- 
proved use  of  Figures  and  Letters.  By  Hall  J.  Kelley,  A.  M. 
Author  of  the  Instructer,  First  Book.  Second  Edition.  Boston. 
Lincoln  &,  Edmands.     183G.     12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  have  token  occaniaD  more  thso  once  lo  mention  our  regret  that  spclling- 
IxHdM,  ts  commonly  compiled,  oBer  no  little  usistancelo  the  mmds  of  children — 
thai  thej  abound  In  columnsof detached  aadotlen  aninteiligible  word*;  ind 
thai  thay  K)nielinies  contain  no  uniieceaptry  portion  of  grainmu"  and  of  difficult 
and  unititerMlingMading  leiaoiu.    •-••--•--'■—-   —-i-  j-c--.-  -is 1 


la  nOtet  exceada. 


tlonitrytoieveralorthc  m 


Id  Oie  laat  two  of  these  defecU  Ihi«  vtrf* 

I,  however,  several  excellent  polnta.     It  re- 

' }  prlnciplei  of  orthoepy 

:d  in  the  beginning  of  tho  boolc.    It  fuiniBbes  also  a  diC' 

re  difficult  readinf  leuooa. 

xiok  with  thai  of  Mr.  Emenoo,  mentioned  fbrmer- 
',  we  should  preler  the  latter  for  its  greater  nmplicily,  for  its  restriction 
i^iefly  to  erlltoepy,  uul  ila  pmctical  and  unambitious  character.  We  still  must 
express  our  bc^iDowever,  that  a  more  useful  work  than  any  of  thoie  hitherto 
produced  in  tmi  depsrtmciit,  will  be  compiled.  This  result  will  be  obtained, 
when  an  editor  ehall  be  (bund,  willing  to  publish  a  book  of  this  sort,  containing 
fewer  words  by  aeveral  IhouMOda  than  it  faia  been  customary  (o  Introduce, — 
restricting  hi*  book  tosbortet  and  easier  words,  and  imertJuE  none  in  eolumoa 
which  have  not  previously  b«en  proaooted  in  simple  and  inleulgtble  reading  lea- 
RODS.  Themcimlngofthe  words  mi^t  be  gtvenalong  with  the  otthogTaphy 
and  orthoepy;  and  the  reading  lessons  might  bo  drawn  from  uselill  and  instruc- 
tive sources.  In  this  ease,  the  spellins-book,  instead  of  exercising  no  faculty 
but  tbal  of  memory,  might  furnish  useful  employment  lioth  for  the  uiHlaraland- 
ing  and  the  heart;  and  thus  the  improvempnl  of  the  whole  mind  might  be  suc- 

r..ii — u.: — J      _  — 1^[  of  great  consequence,  whether  in  regard  to  iha 

IT  lo  advancemeut  in  monl  excellence. 

The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley,  about  Europe,  with  Engravings. 
S.  0.  Goodrich,  Bosion.    IS*.  I6mo.  pp.  96. 

This  little  volume  i*  designed  as  a  ciiin|>anian  lo  llie  eorresponding  one  of 
talcs  about  America,  attd  is  adapted  lo  piimary  or  elementary  schools,  as  well 
as  families.  Its  ol^ccl  is  to  oxcitc  curiosity,  and  create  an  intorest  In  geogra- 
phy and  history,  so  as  to  prepare  the  young  mind  for  regular  treatises  on  thesa 
brantbe*  of  eilucation.  Quustioas  on  the  principal  subjects  of  ovary  cbapler 
0  each  pagB  of  tlio  work,  with  a  viow  to  produce  attctitiau  auil 
nilliviilR  (he  memory.  Tim  style,  (hroughoul,  is  famillBT  and  sUikIng ;  aud 
till!  linok  will  prove  a  very  IntBiesllng  one  to  its  little  reatlen ;  as  has  been  tho 
I'Hur  villi  in  [ircdacoasor.  The  vuluaii:  ou  America,  of  wiiich  notice  was  taken 
in  It^c  :!U[b  number  of  the  Journal. 

Thrre  nm.  howover,  some  thinKS  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  modl- 
Bed  in  a  second  edition,  wo  allude  to  seversi  of  the  remarks  on  the  chvraeter 
a!  Ih«  EunpCBD  sovereigns  and  the  nobility,  which,  though  lor  the  uiosi  pait 
unfoKunalcly  too  true,  still  admit  of  qualification  and  occasjonal  exccptloos. 
Some  alterations  should  be  made  In  a  fuw  of  the  cuts  illuslrstive  of  nationa) 
customs.  Out  objection  to  tliewi  is,  that  Iha  iinprBsstons  whirb  thay  woubl 
pioduco  would  be  ton  ^enei^il,  nnd  iiuulit  tend  lo  foster  national  prerudices. 
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[The  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  article  is  transcrib- 
ed, is  entitled 'Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools' 
(for  the  town  of  Providence.)  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  it,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  expositions  hitherto 
made,  of  a  system  of  public  schools  adapted  to  the  actual  cir- 
CUmslBRCes  of  society.  The  report  hsia  been  drawn  up  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  school  system  of  Boston,  both  in  re- 
gard (o  the  grpdution  of  the  schools,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
alruction  adopted  in  them,  ft  forms,  accordingly,  a  useful  doc- 
ument for  reference,  whether  for  information  relating  to  plans 
of  arrangement  for  public  education,  or  for  direct  asaislanco  in 
teaching.  School  committees  and  lenchera  will  derive  equal 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  it, 

We  would  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our  read- 
ers the  just  and  practical  observations  on  the  true  policy  of 
communities  in  relation  to  common  education,  and  especially 
the  remarks  on  elementary  and  on  high  schools.  The  compara- 
tive view  of  methods  of  instruction  is  also  worthy  of  peculiar 
notice,  as  presenting  tho  results  of  close  observation  and  judi- 
eiona  reflection,  on  topics  on  which  tlioro  still  exists  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  teachers.  In  the  leading  name  of  tho  com- 
mittee wiioae  signatures  are  appended  to  this  report,  our  read- 
era  will  recognize  that  of  an  ardent  and  distinguished  friend  to 
popular  improvement,  whom  they  will,  with  increased  pleasure, 
observe  devoting  himself,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  one  of 
the  most  useful  labours  of  an  enlightened  benevolence.J 
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The  Sub-Coiiimtttee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration 
of  the  present  Hchool  Eastern  of  the  town  of  ProvideDCe,  and 
who  were  directed  lo  recommend  such  nlleralions  and  improve- 
menla  as  they  might  deem  neceasary,  beg  leave  respeelfull)'  lo 
report  : 

That  immediately  after  Ihcir  appointmenl,  a  majority  of  them 
visited  Boston,  and  were  employed  for  several  days,  in  e:(amiB- 
ing  iho  most  dourishing  schools  of  that  mclropohs.  The  reBuft 
of  this  cxnminalion  will  be  incorporated  in  the  following  remarks. 
It  may  not  however  he  improper  to  stale,  that  the  school  system 
of  that  city,  appears  In  most  respects  a  model  most  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  every  large  town,  in  our  country.  It  is  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  that  your  committee  acknowledge  the  kiod- 
ness  with  which  they  were  received,  and  the  facilities  which  were 
given  to  their  inquiries  by  his  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and  various  other  gentlemen  to  whom  they  applied  for 
information.  They  would  especially  record  the  names  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Armstrong,  Rev.  Mr.  Wisoer,  and  Moses  Grant,  Esq., 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

Your  committee,  have  also  visited  pursuant  lo  their  directions 
all  the  public  schools  of  this  town,  and  the  excellent  private 
school  of  Messrs.  Dc  Will  and  Kingsbury. 

Before  going  into  detail  upon  the  subject  of  the  common 
schools  in  this  town,  your  committee  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a 
few  rematks,  which  may  lend  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  tho 
course  which  it  has  seemed  ilieir  duty  to  recommend. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  o( 
public  money  is  evidently  equity,  la  other  words  money  rais- 
ed by  a  lax  upon  every  individual  should  be  so  distributed  that 
every  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  beneRts  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to 
the  present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  by  every  citizen  for 
the  purpose  oC  education,  a  school  system  should  ba  bo  devised 
that  every  citizen  should  receive  not  merely  the  general  advan- 
tage of  having  his  neighbours  better  instructed,  but  also  au 
equitable  share  of  that  instruction  which  he  assists  to  maiotaio. 
Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  it  will  follow  (hat  there 
should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools  suSicient  lo  accom- 
modate all  who  wish  lo  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Every  one  sees  the  injustice  of  taxing  tho  whole  community 
to  support  one  or  two  schools,  to  which  not  more  ihan  one 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  children  could  Gnd  admit- 
tance.    The  same  injustice  will  evidently  occur,  if  the  number 
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of  scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  bo  great  as  to  Reader  hi» 
iiiBtructtoaa  of  so  little  value  that  a  large  portion  of  (he  com- 
munity is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 

The  same  priociplo  would  dictate  that  there  be  established 
the  various  grades  of  schools,  suited  to  the  wanis  of  (he  public. 
If  there  he  but  one  description  of  schoulB,  it  must  either  be  so 
elevated  that  many  of  the  parents  cannot  prepare  their  childreii 
to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementury  that  none  would  avail  theqi< 
■elves  of  its  advantages,  for  any  considerable  length  of  tii^e, 
or  else  every  thing  v^-ould  of  necessity  he  so  imperfectly  taught 
that  a  very  amall  portion  would  be  benefited.  In  either  case,  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
that  provision,  which  all  were  taxed  to  support.  The  first  waa 
the  case  in  Boston  previous  to  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted  no  one  unless  he  could 
read  in  the  testament.  But  it  was  found  by  actual  examination 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  class,  were  unable  or 
nnwilling  to  procure  at  their  own  expense  this  preparatory  ed- 
ucation for  their  children,  and  that  thus  many  thoiisaads  were 
growing  up  id  utter  ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  suggested  whether  equity  does  not 
demand  that  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  town,  should 
make  provision  for  at  least  one  school  of  a  higher  character,  a 
school  which  should  provide  instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  finished  education.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  school  would 
be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  may  be  answered,  as  the 
rich  contribute  in  an  equal  proportion  to  education,  why  should 
not  they  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  benefit.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  such  a  school  would  be  only  for  the 
rich.  It  would  be  as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  aa 
much  under  the  government  of  the  public  as  any  other.  But  it 
would  evidently  be  of  most  peculiar  advantage  to  the  middling 
claMCS,  and  the  poor.  Such  an  education  as  we  propose,  the 
rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  bis  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances  can- 
not afford  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  a  first  rate  school,  and 
if  no  such  provision  be  made,  the  education  of  his  children 
muBt  ho  restricted  to  the  ordinary  acquisition  of  a  little  more 
(knn  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  we  have  con- 
tmnplated,  he  would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education 
which  would  qualify  him  for  distinction  tn  any  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  equity  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
woold  dictate  that  th«  public  achools  of  every  description,  jhould 
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be  well  and  skilfully  taught.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  result  will 
be  obvious.  The  funds  by  which  they  are  supported  are  con-  . 
tributed  by  the  rich  and  by  the  middling  claages  of  Bociety,  If 
they  be  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  from  ihcm. 
This  however  is  u  small  matter,  as  they  can  aiTbrd  lo  give  Bome- 
thing  tDwords  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  hIso  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  iheir  own  children  elsewhere.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  citizen  in  middling  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be 
badly  taught  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  also  will  send  his  children  to  a  private  school.  To  hira 
this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  fumily  be  large,  is  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience  ;  bo  is  (axed  to  snpporl  schnola  of  which  h« 
will  not  avail  himself,  and  in  addition  pnys  ns  much  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  ns  though  he  had  contributed  nothing. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  true  interest  of  every  citizen  of  mod- 
erate circumstances,  must  be  no  lo  elevate  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  in- 
struction as  his  family  may  require.  Allhuugh  to  accomplish 
this  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  lax,  for  public  education,  he  will 
in  the  end  be  greatly  Ihe  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  another  consideration  will 
occur.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised 
for  public  schools,  perfect  equity  is  not  lo  be  looked  for  nor  de- 
sired,— (hat  this  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich,  for  the  benfil  of 
the  poor,  and  that  they  are  sufTicicntly  rewarded  by  the  improv- 
ed morals  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  Now  granting  all  this  lo  be  so,  we  mnsl  remark 
that  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  seems  (o  us  at  variance  with 
our  republican  institutions.  It  in  renlity  belongs  to  the  oM  world, 
more  than  to  the  new.  Wliy  create  such  distinction  between 
our  fellow  citizens  ?  Why  should  one  class  of  socielybe  sup- 
posed to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  interest  thiil  you  should 
have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  be  as  uselcsa 
as  any  thing  which  can  bear  the  niimo,  so  useless  ihal  for  our- 
selves and  our  families,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We 
hope  no  man  amongst  us,  would  be  willing  to  harbour  such  a 
thought,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment. 

But,  as  WB  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that 
perfect  equity  in  the  distribution  cannot  be  attained,  as,  clearly 
it  cannot,  what  then  ?  Is  not  education  u  commodity,  which  nil 
classes  of  the  community  want  ?  Why  then  should  we  not  fur- 
nish it  of  such  quality  that  all  may  enjoy  it  together.  By  fur- 
niflhing  a  valuable  course  of  [lubUc  instruction,  the  rich  will  en- 
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joy  its  advantages,  and  surely  it  cannot  injure  the  middling  class* 
es  and  poor.  Nor  do  we  here  look  towards  au  impracticable 
result.  Children  of  every  class  are  seen  in  the  public  schools 
in  Boston,  and  they  are  found  there  because,  as  in  several  in- 
stances, wealthy  parents  told  your  committee,  the  public  were 
preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
effect  of  a  single  school  of  the  highest  character,  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  improvement  of  all  the  other.  Entrance  to  it  would 
be  conferred,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  most  deserving 
scholars  of  each  grammar  school,  and  its  requirements  should 
always  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
these  schools.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  would  be  the  most  valuable 
reward  which  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct. Of  its  value,  both  to  the  community  and  the  scholar,  we 
need  mention  only  one  fact.  The  regular  course  in  the  High 
School  in  Boston,  occupies  three  years.  Si.\ty  or  eighty  boys 
enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks  from  this 
school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applica- 
tions for  such  situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number 
than  eight  or  ten  in  a  year  complete  the  whole  course. 

If  then  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that 
public  instruction  should  be  provided  in  sufficient  extent  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  course  should  embrace  a  se- 
ries of  instruction,  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment should  be  of  the  most  valuable  character.  Let  us  then 
briefly  inquire  how  far  our  present  school  system  accomplishes 
these  objects. 

How  far  the  provisions  for  education  are  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  population,  it  may  not  be  possible  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  decide.  Judging  from  the  few  facts  in  our  posses- 
sion, it  would  however  seem  probable  that  the  public  good  would 
be  promoted  by  considerably  enlarging  them.  The  schools  now 
number  on  their  books  as  many  pupils  as  can  receive  advantage 
from  the  labors  of  their  present  instructors.  Yet  it  will  not  we 
presume  be  denied,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren about  our  streets  attend  no  school  whatever. 

It  is  stated  from  official  documents,  that  there  are  in  the  state 
of  New- York,  many  portions  of  which  are  sparsely  settled,  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  under  the  process  of  educa- 
tion.    Taking  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  then,  as  the 
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proportion  which  at  ooe  time  needa  iastructioD,  4500  would  Im 
about  the  number  to  b«  educated  iu  this  town.  Of  these  Blip- 
pose  2000  to  be  cducolcd  by  private  inetrucIJon,  ■  number  by 
Car  too  great,  if  the  public  schools  are  such  as  to  command  lbs 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  education  of  2500.  The  preeenl  provision,  In  ihe  opio- 
ioD  of  your  commillee,  is  sufficient  for  but  httle  more  than  1000. 
If  in  addition  to  these  facts  it  be  conindered  that  uoleas  tba 
course  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  interest  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, it  can  be  of  material  beuctit  to  no  class,  and  if  it  be  so  k 
muBt  be  much  more  cxleosive  than  at  present,  wc  think  IbM 
the  wisdom  of  considerably  enlarging  the  means  of  education 
will  be  evident. 

It  would  therefore  seem  proper  that  the  school  committee, 
joined  with  such  persons  as  the  town  council  may  add,  be  era- 
powered  lo  increase  the  means  of  instruction  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  wants  of  the  po|iulutian  nay  require.  But  it  lias  appear- 
ed to  your  cotnroiltee  that  one  part  of  this  object  may  he  accom- 
plished immediately,  and  with  very  little  additional  expense,  bjr 
establishing  a  sulhcient  number  uf  primary  schools  in  difTereat 
parts  of  the  town.  The  clTect  of  llicso  will  be  to  provide  a 
grade  of  instruction  as  much  needed  by  the  public  as  any  other, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  to  enablo 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  lo  devote  their  aitcntion  to  ■ 
larger  portion  of"  those  who  are  prepared  for  instructioo  in  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  education.  We  have  no  doubt  tbat 
by  providing  asuilabk  proportion  of  these  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  under  public  instruction  would  in  a  short  time  be 
doubled,  and  the  convenience  to  Ihe  community  be  immeasura- 
biy  increased. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  defect  of  the  pres- 
ent system  with  respect  lo  gradation  of  instruction.  With  the 
exception  of  two  primary  schools  lately  commenced,  our  schools 
ure  all  of  one  grade.  That  ihtsarrangcmt'nt  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessarily  expensive,  is  plaiidy  'o  be  seen.  The  teachers  of 
the  grammar  schools  are  men,  some  of  tbcm  men  of  families. 
They  nre  of  course  employed  at  men's  wages,  which  nre  more 
than  three  times  the  wages  of  females.  Now  in  ndmiiiing  schol- 
ars lo  their  echools,  there  must  he  some  previous  education  re- 
quired, or  none.  If  none  be  required,  you  would  have  a  man 
receiving  man's  wages  for  leaching  the  simplest  lessons,  which 
could  be  taught  better  by  a  female,  who  could  be  employed  ti 
oee  third  the  price.     If  you  insist  upon  previous  educatioOt 
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■lany  of  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  out  of  school  un- 
til they  are  so  old  as  to  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  fact  has  been  that,  as  generally  happens  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  a  middle  course  has  been  adopted.  Scholars  before  en- 
tering, have  been,  by  the  regulations,  required  to  be  able  to 
read*  But  from  this  law,  (there  being  no  provision  for  prepar- 
atory education,)  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  relax,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  in  every 
school,  are  scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibly.  With  this  portion 
df  his  scholars,  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied, 
and  the  result  of  his  labour  upon  either  the  more  or  less  advanc- 
ed, is  much  less  than  might  otherwise  be  expected.  But  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Every  one  must  see  that 
economy  would  forbid  the  paying  a  man  for  teaching  English 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  then  employing  him  in 
teaching  spelling  lessons,  and  the  first  elements  of  reading. 

These  evils  will  at  once  be  prevented  by  providing  schools, 
for  teaching  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  by  requiring  that  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  the  gram- 
mar school  unless  he  be  able  to  read  in  the  testament.  The 
grammar  schools  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  great- 
er perfection  in  reading,  and  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  two  grades  of  schools,  a  single  school 
for  the  whole  town  be  established,  of  a  more  elevated  character, 
to  enter  which,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  been  a  proficient 
ia  all  the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  which 
should  be  taught  a  more  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography, book-^keepiiig,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  naviga- 
tion, moral  and  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  elements 
of  political  economy,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  we  think  that  our  system 
of  instruction  would  be  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  public  spirit 
of  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  metropolis,  but  not  at  all 
beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
age.  Whether  a  high  school,  of  somewhat  the  same  charac- 
ter, for  girls,  might  not  also  be  desirable  and  expedient,  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

To  the  question,  in  what  manner  these  several  schools  should 
be  taught,  that  is,  whether  on  the  common  or  the  monitorial 
■yetem,  your  committee  have  given  considerable  attention.  The 
rtank  of  thenr  observation  and  reflection  is  briefly  this  :— They 
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belitve  that  for  tlie  primary  achoola,  the  monitorial  system  is  de- 
cidedly preferuble.  The  schools  which  they  examined  in  Bos- 
ton on  ihie  plan,  were  nilogether  superior  to  those  upon  the  I'or- 
mer  plao.  They  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  coniniitte  on  this  very  subject,  to  the  Boston 
general  committee  on  pricnury  schools.  It  may  also  be  added, 
that  no  higher  authority  on  sueh  a  question  can  any  where  be 
found. 

'  We  have  invesligalod  the  advantages  derived  from  the  mon- 
itorial system,  in  the  schools  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  tmd 
consider  the  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory  that  they  are  cer- 
tain and  highly  important.  In  addition  to  the  relief  ibis  syBleiii 
aliords  to  the  teachers,  by  supplying  them  with  assistance  drawn 
from  their  own  school,  and  without  expense,  and  thereby  ena- 
bling ihem  to  give  more  accurate  attcatiou  to  the  duties  resenr- 
ed  for  themselves,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  thus, to  communicate  Instruction  wilh  more  facility 
to  a  much  grenler  number  of  pupils  ;  it  appears  that  the  cITecta 
on  the  pupils  themselves,  are  in  the  highest  degree  beneliciBl. 
The  manifest  iodilTereoce  or  reluctance  which  they  exhibit  in  ■ 
most  of  our  schools  on  the  common  plan,  the  most  materiol  ob- 
struction to  education,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and,  in 
its  place,  an  animated  emulation  carries  forward  their  progress 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  bofore  th«  introduction  of  this  system  ; 
and  the  constancy  and  variety  of  nccupniinn  imposed,  is  Ibund  hy 
experience  to  create  as  great  an  interest  in  their  minds  as  would 
be  produced  by  nny  uaclesa  or  mischicvotis  sports  in  which  they 
would  olhervvise  be  engaged  ;  and  by  debarring  idleness,  takes 
away  all  opportunity  and  desire  for  those  faultH  for  which  ince»< 
sanl  punishment  is  now  found  necessary,  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  cfBeient  instrument  of  diciphne,  the  greatest  desideratum 
in  our  schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  and  untried  theory,  but  an 
experiment  fairly  made,  and  in  a  course  of  succesful  operation.' 

With  these  remarks' the  obsorvaliona  of  your  committee  fully 
coincide  ;  and  therefore  il  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  in  their  o[iinion,  should  be  preferred  for  tba- 
primary  schools  which  are,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  cstab^ 
lishcd. 

Your  Committee  have  reflected  deliberately  upon  the  question, 
what  system  of  instruction  should  bo  recommended  for  the  grnm- 
mnr  schuuls  now  evisting,  or  whether  any  allernlion  be  necBaBft> 
ry.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  your  committee  Iw 
lievo  that  (he  present  inBtrucLerg  have  done  every  thing  in  tbeir 
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power  to  carry  forward  the  course  of  education  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
evident  that  they  have  laboured  under  many  and  peculiar  em- 
barrassments. A  large  portion  of  their  pupils  are  occupied  in 
the  simplest  elements.  They  are  mere  children.  They  occupy 
the  teacher's  time  unprofitably  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  hence  the  instruction  to  them  and  the  older 
scholars,  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  wonld  be  under  a  different 
arrangement.  Of  this  fact  the  teachers  themselves  are  aware, 
and  they  sincerely  regret  it. 

But  while  your  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  benefit  which 
the  schools,  as  they  now  exist,  have  conferred  upon  the  pub- 
lic, they  have  seriously  deliberated  whether  they  might  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  monitorial  system.  Some 
of  the  considerations,  which  have  had  effect  on  their  minds,  are 
these  : 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  primary 
schools,  have  been  already  alluded  to  ;  but  if  such  are  the  re- 
sults upon  children  of  from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  why  should  they 
not  be  the  same  upon  those  of  from  7  to  13  or  14  ?  If  children 
of  5, 6,  and  7  years  of  age  can  teach  each  other,  why  should  not 
children  of  14,  13,  or  12.  But  it  is  said  a  child  cannot  teach  as 
well  as  a  master — that  all  things  being  equal  he  could  not,  may 
be  granted  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  fact.  If  a  master  could 
spend  ten  minutes  with  a  child  that  was  learning  to  spell,  he 
might  teach  it  better  than  a  monitor  but  little  older  than  itself; 
but  if  the  time  of  the  master  is  so  occupied  that  he  can  spend 
but  one  minute  upon  this  child,  and  the  monitor  can  spend  ten, 
we  think  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  under  whose  tuition  the 
child  can  learn  roost. 

But  again,  in  teaching  elements,  we  are  far  from  being  certain 
that,  under  proper  supervision,  the  child  may  not  be  the  best 
instructer.  Children  who  associate  with  children,  learn  to  talk 
much  faster  than  those  who  associate  with  adults  ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  principles  which  govern  in  the  one  case  would 
not  govern  in  the  other. 

But  waiving  this  question,  and  granting  that,  ifa  teacher  were 
limited  to  20  or  30  pupils  he  would  teach  better  by  personal  in- 
struction than  upon  the  monitorial  system — what  has  this  de- 
cision to  do  with  the  case  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  establish  such 
schools  ?  Are  there  any  where  such  public  schools  ?  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  we  must  construct  a  system  upon  the  supposition 
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Bgl  aUkoagb  iWm  bmc  been  lbs  ritwt  of  rant 
dw]r  uc  lar  (raa  recoamaBdiag  tbat  iba  noaitond 
M  eoec  aiopiaJ  m  all  o«r  granoMr  acboola.  Tbe/ 
•rcbewcertuHt;  of  ibeoiy,  ud  Ibal  nux  ertbecir 
■eea—n'  ta  mkccm  ia  kuj  ptniealo'  place,  nar 
awftookad.  Tba/,  bovatar,  feel  foUji  joMified  in  re 
iag,  that  «M  of  Um  p«bl»c  teboob  be  ao  far  altered  as  to  b« 
MiabFubed  upon  tb«  notitorial  araten,  ukI  tbat  thw  a  fair  trial, 
•^a  ta  tbc  in«|(eetiMi  of  ibe  pabltc,  naj  ba  nade.  TbK  tmlb 
af  Ibe  tftertion  can  tbiu  be  caaily  selUed.  bj  allawisg  erery  ttoa 
to  jad^  for  hiniMlf.  Tha  espenae  mill  be  l^ki,  aad  tbeadvaik- 
laga  which  u  bopcd  for,  ia  raoM  iinpottant. 

With  r«fafd  to  the  improTement  of  the  granuBar  scboob,  on 
the  pfeMBl  irirtem,  your  Committee  have  bat  lilUe  to  remark. 
Hanjr  of  the  moM  neccaaarji  improvemeota  would  cetiaioly  flow 
from  the  mobliabment  of  primary  schools,  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried ioia  efle«l  wilhout  it.  Otbera  will  necessarily  arise  from  a 
more  punctual  HUperinlcndence  op  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
Tb«  following,  however,  mi^hl,  if  it  were  thought  best,  be  adopU 
od  immadtately  : 

The  number  of  abaenccs  in  at  present  rery  great  ;  probably 
amounting  in  gtineral  to  nbaui  one  fourili  o(  the  whole  number 
of  acholnr*  belonging  to  the  school.  Tbia  might  be  diminished 
by  keeping  a  regular  absence  list  every  day,  and  reporting  it  to 
tbr  oommiltee  at  ihcir  viaitation. 

Benelita  would  result,  in  the  opinion  ofyour  Committee,  from 
iDtroducing  into  the  schoolB  eomo  system  of  rewards,  which 
ahould  appeal  continually  to  iheemulalioo  of  the  pupils.  Tliis 
may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  of  which  would  ae- 
compliah  the  auao  purpoae,  if  it  applied  invariably  and  U  all 
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times  to  every  individual.  Human  beings  may  be  governed  bj 
an  appeal  to  their  love  of  character,  or  to  their  fears.  We  pre- 
fer the  former,  as  more  kind  and  more  successful. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  high  school  should  be  conduct- 
ed, we  will  not  here  hazard  any  opinion.  The  decision  on  thia 
subject  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
that  until  the  character  of  the  school  be  permanently  settled,  any 
opinion  would  be  manifestly  fruitless. 

The  books  at  present  us^d  in  the  schools,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  altogether  above  the  range  of  thought  of  the 
pupils.  Works  of  a  narrative  character  would  be  better  under- 
stood, would  be  more  interesting,  and  would  of  course  teach  the 
pupil  to  read  with  more  taste  and  judgment.  The  boy  who 
pores,  in  utter  disgust,  over  the  book  which  he  reads  in  school, 
will  hasten  home  to  read  with  avidity  his  story  book.  The 
true  wisdom  would  then  be  to  introduce  the  story  book  into 
■ehool,  and  thus  render  his  place  of  education  the  place  of  his 
amusement. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  proper  story  books  are  now  publish- 
ed, that  not  only  amuse  children,  but  afford  the  best  sort  of  in- 
struction, and  make  the  most  lasting  impressions. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  subject  is  one  in  which  time  and  judg- 
ment are  necessary  for  a  selection,  and  as  a  change  of  this  sort, 
through  all  the  schools,  would  be  productive  of  considerable  ad- 
ditional expense,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  no 
change  at  present  be  made  in  books,  excepting  only  the  arith- 
metic. If  a  school,  by  way  of  experiment,  be  established,  on 
the  monitorial  plan,  various  school  books  can  be  tried  there,  and 
after  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several,  those  can 
be  selected  which  seem  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  education.  Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  introduce  the  system  of  arithmetic  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Smith,  into  all  the  public  grammar  schools ;  and 
also  that  all  the  scholars  in  arithmetic  be  taught  by  classes,  and 
not  individually  as  is  now  the  prevalent  mode. 

In  closing  this  Report,  your  Committee  feel  obliged  to  assure 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  valu- 
able course  of  public  instruction  without  a  thorough  and  active 
system  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Unless  the 
the  schools  be  visited  frequently,  and  examined  thoroughly,  and 
unless  the  School  Committees  determine  to  give  to  this  subject 
all  the  attention,  and  reflection,  and  labour  necessary  to  carry  tha 
system  of  education  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  tha 
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cBse  adniila,  every  thing  will  be  fruitleea.  Without  this,  everj 
plao  ofeducation  will  fnil,  and  with  it  almost  any  may  be  made 
(o  succeed.  If  a  aufBcient  number  of  gentlemen  can  be  found, 
who  will  devote  to  the  interesla  of  the  rising  genetatioD  ■ 
half  day  every  month,  and  who  will  so  combine  their  la- 
bours aa  lo  produce  ihe  effect  of  a  particular  and  general  auper- 
viaion,  all  that  the  most  benevolent  could  wiah  can  be  accom- 
plished. If  such  men  cannot  be  found,  nothing  of  value  will 
ever  be  done. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  achool  committee,  to 
be  hereafter  chosen,  be  divided  into  two  committees,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  primary  school  committee,  and  the  grammar 
achool  committee.  That  both  of  these  be  regularly  organized, 
by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that  they  adopt  such 
rules  aa  shall  ensure  the  visiting  of  every  school  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  at  least  onco  a  month  ;  and  that  each  gen- 
eral committee  meet  once  in  three  months,  to  consider  Ihe  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular  j 
and  that  to  Ihem  and  to  Ihe  Town  Council  the  whole  business  of 
the  public  education  be  committed. 

2d,  That  primary  schoola,  for  the  instruction  of  children  from 
4  to  7  yeara  of  age,  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  primary  school 
committee. 

3d.  That  one  of  the  common  schools  be  immediately  estab- 
lished on  the  mooitorial  system  ;  and  that  the  committee,  au- 
thorized lo  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  be  also  authorized 
to  introduce  into  it  such  books,  and  make  for  it  such  regulatiooa, 
for  the  lime  being,  as  they  may  deem  proper, 

4.  That  a  public  high  school  be  established,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  all  the  branches  necessary  to  a  useful,  mercantile,  and 
classical  education. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  Wnyland,  Jr.,  WiUiam  T.  Grinnell,  Thomas  T.  Water- 
man. 

Providence,  April  22, 1828, 

Note. — 'The  expense  of  teaching  7044  pupils  in  Boston,  I83G, 
in  public  schools,  was  $54,417.  Of  leaching  3392  in  privatv 
schools,  ij97,305.' 

'  National  wealth  proceeds  chiefly  from  activity  of  mind,  sod 
must,  therefore,  be  proportioned  lo  the  extent  and  universslitjr 
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of  its  derelopment.  It  appears  by  the  statement  of  Baron  Du« 
piOy  that  in  some  parts  of  France,  those  who  are  educated  are 
1-lOth,  in  others  l-20th,  in  others  only  1 -229th  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation ;  and  that  the  national  revenue  from  these  districts  is 
nearly  in  corresponding  ratios. — Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
School  Society f  in  the  City  of  New^York, 
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[Tbe  article  now  presented  to  our  readers,  is  extracted  from  a 
pamphlet  under  the  following  title  :  ^  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  relation  to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 
the  city  of  New- York. — Made  to  the  Senate  April  14,  1828. — 
Albany.'  In  our  last  number  we  copied  from  this  document  some 
intelligence  concerning  the  New- York  institution,  and  intimated 
our  intention  of  returning  to  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  view  of  the  various  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  this  pe- 
culiar class  of  claimants  on  human  beneficence,  as  dispensed 
through  the  medium  of  education. 

The  limits  afforded  in  our  present  number  will  only  admit  of 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Dillingham.^  After  a  perusal  of  the  article 
now  before  them,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  this  gentleman  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  com- 
munity, in  the  compilation  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  docu- 
ment.] 

Th  A.  C.  Flaggy  Esq.y  Secretary  of  Stale  of  New- York  : — 
Sir— Having  been  honoured  by  a  request  to  accompany  you 

*  The  Secretary  of  State,  (A.  C.  Fla^,  Esq.)  in  his  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, ipeakfl  of  Mr.  IMlliiigham  in  the  following  terms : 

*In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  school  at  New-York,  and  other  similar  institutions,  Charles 
DUlingbam  and  William  S.  Cardell,  Esqrs,  were  invited  to  accompany  the  su- 

Sirintendent  of  common  schools,  as  visiters  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  at 
■rtfirnl.  New- York,  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  CardcJI  was  present  at  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Philadelphia  school  only.  Mr.  Dillingham  is  well  acquainted  with 
tiie  system  of  instruction  for  Uie  deaf  and  dumb,  having  learned  it  in  the  Hartford 
■chool,and  having  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Philadelphia.  He  is  now  a 
resident  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  most  intelligent 
citizens,  who  have  placed  their  sons  under  his  charge.  The  views  of  Mr.  Dilling. 
ham,  on  tlie  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  pursued  at  Hartford  and  New- 
York,are  appended  to  this  report,  to  which  the  legislature  is  respectfully  referred. 
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on  an  official  riait  to  the  institntians  lor  the  education  oftbe  deaf 
aod  dumb  in  Haftford,  New-Vork,  and  Phiiodelphia,  for  tho 
purpose  of  making  an  esaminatioR  aad  comparison  of  those  ra- 
•tituiioDs,  which  tour  wc  performed  tt^eiher  in  September  aoA 
October  last  ;  1  take  an  opportunity  of  submiuing  to  jou  a  fev 
remarks  on  several  topics  which  fell  under  our  consideratioo. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  you,  that  among  other  meana  resorted 
to  by  us  in  these  several  schools  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  a  variety  of  exercises  were  pro- 
posed to  them  by  us,  about  which  they  had  no  previous  Dotiee, 
and  which  would,  of  course,  serve  to  (est  the  genuioeaess  ofthetr 
knowledge,  and  their  readiness  and  originality  in  the  use  oftaa- 
guage.  The  teachers  equally  unprepared,  conducted  these  ex- 
aminalioDS  in  our  presence,  which  together  with  the  niemorandB, 
of  the  age  and  lime  of  inelruclion  of  each  pupil,  will  serve  to  a»- 
siiil  you  in  making  a  comparison  of  their  various  proficiency. 

As  to  tiie  mode  of  conducting  these  examinations,  or,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  as  to  the  comparative  conveniences  fordoing 
it,  s  disadvantage  was  experienced  in  the  New-Vork  school, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  pupils  being  seated  with  small 
slates  and  pencils  in  their  hands,  instead  ofbeing  ranged  around 
the  room  with  large  upright  slates  and  crayons.  If  the  latter 
were  used,  whatever  might  be  written  by  the  pupil  would  be  at 
once  equally  e\posed  to  the  eye  of  every  person  in  the  school 
room.  Should  Ibis  improvement  be  introduced  into  the  New- 
York  school,  it  would  probably  aid  in  training  the  pupil  to  the 
habit  of  prompt  and  independent  eSbrt,  an  he  would  know  that 
his  phrases  and  sentences,  whether  more  or  less  accurate,  would 
be  immediately  exposed  to  the  eye  of  his  teacher ;  and  it  would 
also  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  instructions  and  correc- 
tions of  the  teacher,  as  he  could,  without  leaving  his  station,  see 
the  whole  of  the  slates  while  the  pupils  were  writing,  and  of 
course  his  examinations  and  criticisms  would  be  completed  in 
much  less  lime.  To  visiters,  who  may  wish  to  judge  of  the  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils  from  their  own  observation,  it  must  always 
be  more  satisfactory  to  tee  the  exercises  of  the  pupils  written, 
than  lo  have  them  handed  over  af\cr  having  passed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  teacher. 

Examinations  were  also  had  in  arithmetic  and  geography. 
Tlie  result  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  New-York  pupils,  was 
such  as  to  give  evidence,  that  if  they  could  remain  a  suitable 
length  oftimo  in  the  institution,  they  could  be  instructed  to  any 
desirable  extent  in  these  hraDchea. 
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While  at  this  point,  I  wish  to  remark  upon  one  peculiarity  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which,  justice  tobothteach« 
er  and  pupil,  requires  to  be  known  and  remembered  by  those 
who  would  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  one,  and  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  supposed,  by  many,  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  sent  to  school,  like  other  children,  to  learn 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  &,c.  &.c.  True,  a  knowledge  of 
these  branches  is  very  desirable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions, 
I  have  not  noticed  any  want  of  proper  attention  to  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast  difierence  exists  between 
the  situation  of  the  mute  and  his  more  fortunate  brother.  The 
latter  comes  to  his  teacher  in  the  full  possession  and  with  the 
ready  use  of  /atiguage,  the  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  his  teacher,  or  other  friends  from  whom,  by  neces- 
sity or  curiosity,  he  is  continually  deriving  instruction  in  a  thous- 
and ways.  Far  different  is  the  case  of  the  poor  uneducated 
mute  :  He  is  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  comparative  dark- 
ness for  the  want  of  a  medium  of  conununication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  may  have  a  naturally  good  intellect,  but  the  seal 
of  silence  is  upon  his  lips,  and  his  imperfect  and  uncultivated 
gestures  form  but  a  poor  and  unsatisfying  remedy  for  this  de- 
privation. He  may  have  a  memory  naturally  quick  and  reten- 
tivei  but  he  can  store  up  but  comparatively  few  facts  in  it.  H& 
may  have  the  most  restless  and  insatiable  curiosity,  but  he  haa 
not  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  His  great  want  is  the  want  of 
language,  and  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  sent  to  school, 
language,  the  written  language  of  his  nation^  is  what  he  goes  first 
to  learn.  It  is  true,  that  as  his  language  of  gesture  is  extended 
and  improved,  it  serves  him  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
his  fellows  in  misfortune,  and  with  his  teacher  ;  but  the  object  of 
educating  him  is  to  prepare  him  for  a  useful  and  pleasing  inter- 
course with  society  at  large.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  judging  of 
the  attainments  of  these  our  less  fortunate  brethren,  make  due 
allowance  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  by  them,  to  obtain 
that  which  we  obtained  without  effort  and  almost  unconsciously; 
ill  the  years  of  childhood. 

After  a  pupil  has  been  favoured  with  tolerable  opportunities 
for  education,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  mode  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  his  attainments,  both  in  the  use  of  language  and  in  gen- 
end  knowledge,  than  conversation  with  pen  and  ink.  In  this  ex- 
ercise, the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  whatey- 
•r  evidences  be  may  give  of  improvement,  must  be  genuine,  aa 
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he  cannot  be  previously  prepared,  and  he  cannot  confer  with  his 
teacher  nor  be  aasisled  hy  him  ;  neithercan  be  know  upon  wh«t 
BubjeclB  ihe  conversation  may  turn.  It  is  easy  to  see  Ihat  if  the 
converHaticin  should  be  continued  for  a  suflicient  time,  it  would 
show  [□  what  extent  and  with  what  accuracy  the  pupil  could 
use  written  language,  and  would  also  indicate  the  extent  of  hia 
general  information.  I  am  aware  that  in  examining  by  this  mode, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  some  charity,  in  the  case 
of  many  of  ihe  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  our  deaf  and 
dumb  seminaries,  and  for  this  several  reasons  may  be  given. 
The  time  generally  allowed  for  them  to  remain  at  school,  19  hi- 
(lufGcicnt  to  do  them  jusiice.  It  almost  always  falls  much  short 
of  what  is  allowed  to  children  who  can  hear  and  speak.  Wa 
should  qUo  bear  in  mind  that  the  natural  language  of  deaf  mules, 
and  that  which  they  are  most  fond  of  resorting  to,  is  not  writtea 
langunge,  but  signs,  and  upon  leaving  school,  ihcy,  in  most  ca- 
ses, go  among  friends  who  cultivate  Ihe  language  of  signs.  It 
will  follow,  that  unless  care  is  used  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  written  language,  Ihey  will  be  liable  in  some  degree  to  relro- 
grade  in  iheir  readiness  and  correctness  in  using  it.  I  have  mode 
these  remarks  as  an  apology  for  Ihat  want  of  accuracy  which 
may  sometimes  appear  in  the  written  expressions  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  should  you,  sir,  in  conversing  with  an  uneduceled 
mute,  ever  feel  any  disappointment  on  this  subject,  1  beg  that 
you  will  inquire  how  long  be  may  have  been  at  school,  and 
what  opportunities  he  may  have  had  for  improving  himself,  afler 
leaving  schooU  And  should  any  gentleman,  possessing  Ihe  means 
of  liberally  educating  hia  children,  inquire  how  long  he  must  sup- 
port a  deaf  and  dumb  child  at  the  Asylum,  it  will  not,  I  venture 
to  say,  be  considered  asking  too  much,  for  Ihe  child  thus  unfor- 
tunate, that  be  should  be  kept  at  school  as  long  as  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  have  all  their  faculties,  or  perhaps  even  a  little 
longer. 

But  although  the  apology  which  has  been  offered  may  be  no 
more  than  what  candour  or  perhaps  strict  justice  would  require, 
for  a  large  portion  of  those  who  leave  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tutioDS,  there  are  cases  in  which  tho  same  lenity  is  not  called 
for.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a  wcnlthy  parent  will  allow 
bis  son  a  sufficient  time  at  school  to  do  justice  to  his  mind  and 
acquire  a  good  and  complete  education.  Promising  pupils  may 
also  be  sometimes  retained  on  charity  funds  for  a  sufficient  lernt 
of  years  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  system  of  instruction, 
and  to  lit  the  individuals  Lo  act  as  teachers  ;  and  such  as  becoma 
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teachers,  it  mny  be  expected  will  continue  to  improve  them' 
eelvea  in  that  which  they  make  it  their  business  to  teach  to  oth* 
era.  In  the  institutions  at  Harlford  and  Philadelphia,  insiancea 
exist  of  youag  gentlemen  makini;  great  advances  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  and  other  departinents  ofkiiowledge,  af- 
ter they  had  ceased  La  be  pupils,  and  were  employed  as  asisistant 
teachers.  In  short,  after  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  tlie  utili- 
ty of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  after  all  the  exer- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction 
will  naturally  and  fairly  expect  that  every  institution  of  the  kind 
which  has  any  claim  to  respectability,  after  having  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  will  have  produced  at 
least  some  pupils  to  whom  their  teachers  may  point  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  as  trophies  of  their  art — as  examples  to  the 
world  of  the  efficacy  of  their  instructions.  And  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  such  pupils,  at  least,  if  a  stranger  is  introduced 
who  does  not  use  signs,  shall  stand  the  test  of  conversation  in 
written  language.  This  test  was  employed  by  us  in  the  three 
schools,  and  I  believe  we  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
the  best  scholars  which  those  institutions  have  severally  produc- 
ed. It  will  be  recollected  that  instruction  commenced  in  the 
Hartford  school  in  1817  ;  in  Ncw-Vork  in  1818,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1820.  If  a  comparison  bo  made  of  the  indications  of 
improvement  obtained  by  conversing  with  the  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions,  in  written  language,  the  result  of  such  compar- 
iaon  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
New-York  institution. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  say,  what  ought  perhaps  to  have  had  an  earlier 
place  in  this  communication,  that  1  by  no  means  entertain  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  talents,  zeal,  or  industry  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New-York  institution.  On  the  contrary,  my  obser- 
vation led  me  to  give  that  gentleman  credit  for  posaesaing  those 
qualities  in  a  high  degree.  If,  in  any  points,  the  school  under  his 
charge  may  appear  to  less  advantage  than  others,  the  solution  ia 
rather  to  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments  which  attended  the  department  of  instruction  in  tha 
New- York  institution  at  its  origin.  To  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  meanire  of  improvement  and  success  with  which  this  art  had 
been  cuhivated  in  Europe  for  half  a  century,  by  men  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  ingenuity  ',  and  to  such  as  knew  of  the 
laleot  and  perseverance  and  care  which  had  been  employed  to 
introduce  it,  under  the  best  possible  circumalaoces,  into  succeas- 
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ful  operation  in  our  own  country,  it  could  not  but  appear  that 
tlis  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  deaf  and  dutnb 
instruction  in  New-York,  were  of  a  nature  to  depress  ihestand- 
■rd  of  that  profeasion,  and  retard  the  growth  of  that  conlidsDca 
on  the  part  of  the  goverameat,  which  is  so  OBsential  to  the  proi- 
parity  of  such  an  institution.  Some  of  the  circumstances  mtijr 
be  learned  by  a  reference  to  the  published  reports  of  the  Neir- 
York  tQBtilulioQ  ;  and  I  beheve  a  very  correct  estimate  of  iha 
comparative  state  of  instruction  in  the  schools  at  Hartford,  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  may  be  formed  by  a  perusal  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  several  institutions,  asgiv- 
an  in  their  several  succesaivo  reports. 

The  tirst  attempt  at  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  coo- 
cerning  which  history  informs  us,  was  by  a  Spanish  monk,  who 
died  in  1584  ;  and  the  substance  of  his  method  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1620.  Subsequently,  attention  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  various  persons  in  dilTererit  parte  of  Europe,  whose  works 
were  published.  Nothing,  however,  like  general  or  permanent 
success  appears  to  have  attended  the  elforla  of  any  one,  until 
the  time  oflhe  Abbe  de  L'E[>ee,  the  fame  of  whose  exhibitions 
excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  all  Eu- 
rope. Hia  first  work  was  published  in  1T76.  De  L'Epee,  how- 
ever, was  very  far  from  bringing  the  system  to  perfection,  nl- 
though  to  Uira  is  due  the  praise  of  having  laid  the  foundatioa. 
He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  deficiEtncies  in  Lis  method, 
and  to  have  foreseen  that  Sicard,  who  had  already  entered  the 
same  profeasion,  would  outstrip  him.  But  nitliough  it  is  conceded 
that  bis  instrucrions  came  short  of  imparting  to  the  pupils  the  full 
power  of  using  language,  originally,  slill  Uie  celebrated  instance 
which  has  been  recorded  and  quoted  as  proof,  quite  salisfaclory 
to  many,  of  the  deficiency  of  De  L'Epee's  method,  is  far  from 
being,  to  my  mind,  cqunjly  convincing. 

Mr.  NIcolai,  an  academician  of  Berlin,  being  present  at  one 
of  De  L'Epee's  eshibitions,  requested  that  a  boy  might  write  an 
original  sentence  ;  and  having  struck  his  breast  with  his  hand, 
the  boy  was  directed  to  describe  that  action.  He  immediately 
wrote  '  liand  brtatl.^  It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Nicoiai  retired  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  system  was  without  any  mer(t  whatever ; 
and  this  incident  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  received  as  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  De  L'Epee  was  unable  to  make  his  pupils  an/ 
thing  more  than  mere  imitators.  But  may  it  not  be  passibl« 
that  the  boy  was  ahead  both  of  his  critic  and  his  teacher,  and 
that  if  ha   could   have  made   explanations,  it  would  tiave  ap- 
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p«ared  that  he  used  the  word  hand  as  a  verb  !  If  the  acad»> 
niciftD  had  lived  at  the  present  day,  when  so  many  shining  ex- 
■mplea  exist  of  complelely  developed  and  richly  eiorcd  intellect 
aniong  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  might  find  many  among  the  younger 
and  partly  educated  mutes,  who  would  give  to  his  action,  a  d»- 
•cription  very  eimilar,  perhaps,  to  the  une  menliooed,  and  who, 
if  allowed  to  explain,  would  defend  hie  right  to  use  the  word 
hand  as  a  verb,  particularly  after  using  to  eye,  to  tkovider,  to  el&ow, 
to^ger,  &.C, 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  De  L'Epee's  mei^ 
it,  to  him,  certainly,  is  due  the  high  praise  of  having  paved  tha 
way  for  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  Of  the  trans- 
cendent morita  of  bis  illustrious  successor,  Ihe  Abbe  Sicard, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  great  and  good  nian  succeeded  the 
Abbe  de  L'Epee,  in  the  ad  mi  nisi  rat  ion  of  the  Institution  at  Par- 
is, and  matured  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  -of  improvement 
the  best  syatem  which  has  yet  appeared  for  the  instruction  of 
tb«  deaf  and  dumb  :  A  systeni,  by  which  the  intellect  of  the  pu- 
pit  may  be  completely  expanded,  and  the  power  imparted  tobim, 
of  eipreMing  his  ideas  in  original  language,  and  of  acquiring 
ideas  by  means  of  language,  from  others,  and  from  hooka — al- 
ways allowing  that  the  natural  talents  of  ihe  pupil  be  good,  and 
that  he  be  kept  a  sufficient  lime  at  school.  The  only  system 
which  has  divided  with  it  the  public  attention  in  Europe,  is  that 
used  in  Ihe  schools  in  the  islsnd  of  Gresl  Britain. 

A  writer  in  the  supplement  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the 
Encyclopsdia  Brittanica,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  Sicard's 
ayatem  to  the  English,  as  it  might  be  styled  ;  hut  unfortunately, 
labouring  under  ignorance  of  the  former,  or  an  entire  misappra- 
bension  of  its  principles,  he,  as  might  be  expected,  fails  in  the 
argument.  Whatever  may  be  a  man's  scholarship,  or  however 
sound  and  philosophical  hia  views  of  subjects  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  yet  for  him  to  adventure  in  speculations  on  deaf  and 
dumb  iDBtruction,  without  being  acquainted  with  that  profession, 
appears  to  me  quite  as  absurd  as  for  a  chemist  to  quit  hia  labor- 
atory to  discuss  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  common  to 
the  civil  law.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  here  to  vindicate 
Sieard's  system,  as  my  limits  will  not  admit  it ;  neither  is  it  necea- 
■ary.  It  will  best  be  tested,  like  all  systems  and  all  schools  oad 
ftll  works,  by  tha/nnt«.  On  its  fruits,  the  system  of  Sicard  may 
■afely  and  proudly  rely  for  vindication. 

In  tbe  year  1800,  oiler  about  twenty  y^uv  of  awuduoui  p*r- 
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sonal  atfcnIioD  to  (he  inslriiction  cf  the  ileaf  and  dumb,  Sicsrd 
pubtiahed  his  work,  eolitled  'Course  of  IiiBlruclion  '  ;  nnd  eight 
yeera  after,  ap[ieared  liia  'Theory  of  Signs,'  From  the  model 
of  the  school  in  Pnris,  others  hnvu  heeu  I'uunded  to  Ruesia,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  purls  of  Euro|ie. 

The  above  rccnpitulalinn,  will  serve  to  give  iin  iden  of  the 
lime  that  this  art  hna  been  cullivaled,  nad  of  the  extent  tr>  which 
the  French  system  has  become  prevakiil,  and  how  highly  it  in 
appreciated  in  Europe.  The  brief  slalcinent  of  a  few  facie  will 
serve,  also,  to  shew  what  alcps  have  been  laken  k>  introduce 
this  excellenl  system  into  cerlnin  parts  of  our  coiiniry. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  y(-ar  I S 15,  the  minds  of  sever- 
al wealthy  and  liberal  minded  citizens  of  Ilnrlford,  Conneclicut, 
were  deeply  inieresled  in  the  suhjecl  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  our  country  ;  and  the  project  of  oslabllshing  an  iiislito- 
tion  for  that  purpose,  came  under  tliscufision.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  found  in  Ihc  circumaiance,  that  an  intelligent  and 
interesling  daughter  uf  one  of  those  genllemen,  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  Some  iuEiruction  was  ofibrded  to  thai  individual,  hy  the 
aid  of  works  which  hud  been  published  in  Europe,  and  undoubt- 
edly some  partial  progress  might  have  been  made  in  educating 
others  ;  hut  these  gentlemen,  with  a  most  enlightened  policy, 
wisely  determined,  that  as  the  art  of  instructing  mutes  had  been 
for  many  years  mnluring  under  the  culture  of  ekilful  hands,  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  far  belier  for  the  cause  oftlie  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America,  lo  obloin,  ifpoGfible,  complete  pnsiicosion  uflhe  art 
in  its  ntalnred  stale,  and  convey  it  at  once  lo  our  own  country. 

It  was  highly  important  in  the  view  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  selection  of  on  individual  to  be  employed  on  so  impor- 
tant nnd  interesting  a  mission,  they  should  tiHik  for  one  poa- 
eessed  of  superior  literary  qiialifi  col  ions,  and  titled  in  other 
respects  to  do  justice  to  Ihe  couse  in  vhich  they  were  aliout  lo 
embark.  Fortunately  they  were  nol  nilhout  Ibo  means  of  tilling 
this  important  post  in  an  ample  manner.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudel,  the  present  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hnrlford, 
was,  even  at  that  time  dislinguishcd  among  ihe  sons  of  Vale  Col> 
lege,  for  talents  and  scholarship,  and  had  tilled  ttn  imporlanl  post 
in  thedeparlmeni  ofinslruclion  in  that  celebrated  insliluiion.  Aa 
to  the  literary  ijualifications  demanded,  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy, and  what  was  more,  his  heart  was  deeply  in  ihe  causa. 
And  his  character  as  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  philanthro- 
pist, has  since  reflected  honour  on  those  individuals  wlio  origin- 
ally sustained  liis  efibrts,  and  gave  eflicncy  to  hia  zeal.     Not 
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less  has  the  wise  and  ever  to  be  praised  caution  of  the  founders 
of  ihat  institution,  in  securing  the  very  best  means  of  instruction 
for  their  pupils  at  the  outset,  been  fully  justified  Qnd  rewarded 
by  the  transcendent  success  which  has  attended  their  course  of  in- 
struction, and  by  the  full  confidence  with  which  they  have  inspir- 
ed the  governments  of  most  of  the  New-England  states,  and  the 
benevolent  and  literary  public  generally.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
not  the  place  for  eulogy,  perhaps  not  even  a  passing  tribute  ; 
although  if  an  excuse  should  be  found  for  me  in  the  circum- 
stance that  two  individuals,  united  to  me  by  the  nearest  ties  of 
blood,  have  been  released  from  that  dark  and  unhappy  bondage 
of  the  mind  by  his  means,  then  indeed  I  might  be  tolerated  in 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  testify  those  feelings  of  gratitude  with 
which  myself  and  all  those  of  my  family,  must  ever  pronounce 
the  name  of  Gallaudet,  to  be  hereafter,  I  doubt  not,  adorned  with 
the  enviable  title  of  benefactor  of  the  American  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  1815,  means  being  contributed  by  a  few  individuals  in  Hart- 
ford, Mr.  Gallaudet  was  enabled  to  visit  Europe.  Obstacles 
were  found  to  his  progress  in  England,  and  he  resorted  to  Paris. 
He  was  hospitably  received  by  the  amiable  Sicard  ;  the  doors 
of  the  school  were  freely  opened  to  him,  and  with  every  possi- 
ble facility  for  improvement,  he  commenced  the  acquisition  of 
his  new  profession.  While  there,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  to  come  to 
America,  and  labour  conjointly  with  him  in  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing and  conducting  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on 
Sicard's  plan.  That  gentleman  was  preeminently  quahtied  to 
be  the  ally  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  such  an  undertaking.  Himself 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  had  received  a  complete  education  under 
Sicard,  and  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  France  with  Mr.  Gallau- 
det, had  been  for  eight  years  a  professor  in  the  school  of  his 
master.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard.  Thus 
reinforced,  Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  America  in  August  1816. 
Contributions  were  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  institution  commenced  its  actual  operations  in  April  1817, 
with  Mr.  Gallaudet  as  principal,  aided  by  Mr.  Clerc.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  progress  of  that  institution  to  the 
present  time,  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

Was  it  not  far  better  thus  expeditiously  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved system  at  once  into  the  school,  than  to  keep  the  teach- 
ers groping  their  way  with  only  the  feeble  light  which  they  might 
strike  out  by  their  own  exertions,  aided  by  such  treatises  as  are 
published  on  the  subject  ?    Will  the  candid  and  enlightened 
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friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  believe,  that  wriuen  trealiseg  cui 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  those  thouaauds  of  varying  gestures 
and  changing  attitudes  and  evanescent  expressions  ot'tbe  coun* 
tenance,  which  form  the  language,  so  as  to  form  a  substitute  for 
direct  intercourse  with  the  actual  teacher,  who  is  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  aft,  or  a  course  of  study  in  ui  institution,  where  that 
art  is  in  canatant  exercise  i 

Juslice  to  the  Hartford  institution  requires  it  lo  be  alaled, 
that  what  was  originally  freely  received,  it  has  always  been  t€»dy 
freely  lo  impart.  Accordingly,  the  various  applications  wbicli 
have  been  made  lo  ihat  institution  for  aid  and  insiriiction,  have, 
lo  its  lasting  lionor,  been  promptly  and  generously  met. 

In  1831,  ihe  directors  ofthe  Pennsylvania  institution  for  iha 
doaf  and  dumb,  were  in  want  of  teachers,  and  not  suffering  feel- 
ings of  local  pride  to  have  an  undue  preponderance  over  them 
while  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  benevolence  ;  and  knowing 
that  the  inatitution  at  Hartford  was  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
tion with  a  strong  corps  of  teachers,  they  determined  lo  apply 
there  lor  aid.  Thai  application  was  successful  beyond  iheir 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Mr.  Clerc  was  released  immedi- 
ately for  Ihe  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  ihe  school  at  Philadel- 
phia, having  in  view  the  double  object  uf  instructing  the  pupila 
and  of  quBJifyiog  the  other  teachers  in  their  profession.  In 
1B22,  Mr.  Clerc  returned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Weld,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Vale  College,  and  bad  for  sever« 
al  years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  residence  in  the  same  in- 
stitution with  Messrs.  Gallaudct  and  Clerc,  and  had  acquired 
his  profession  from  them.  He  has  since  presided  over  the  in- 
vlitulion  at  Philadelphia,  with  dialinguished  ability  and  succeM. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  associsted  with  him  as  lenchers,  have 
all  distinguished  merit  as  scholars,  end  are  graduates  of  ourmost 
respectable  colleges,  with  the  excuplion  of  one,  who  wan  a  pupil 
of  the  Hartford  A»ylum.  The  directors  and  lenchers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  have  always  kepi  their  standard  high  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  and  the  good  etfects  are  to  he  seen 
in  the  improvement  of  their  pupils. 

Concerning  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Kentucky, 
I  am  acquainted  whh  but  few  details  ;  but  the  most  happy  re- 
sults may  he  expected  from  Ihe  judicious  course  pursued  by  the 
directors  of  that  eslablishment  in  sending  Ihe  presonl  principal, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  to  be  previously  qualiiied  by  a  residence  in  tba 
Hartford  school. 

i  would  remark,  that  it  is  by  do  means  necessary  Ibr  •vwy 
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teacher  who  may  he  employed  in  any  one  school,  to  he  previ- 
ously at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  going  abroad  to  qualify  him- 
self. If  the  system  is  once  fairly  introduced,  the  teachers  who 
come  in  afterwards  can  be  qualified  on  the  spot.  Let  the  scion 
be  fairly  engrailed,  and  it  will  itself  put  forth  new  shoots. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  that  the  directors  of  institutions  in  giving  accounts  of  their 
schools,  would  inform  the  public  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  their  teachers,  and  how  and  where  they  became  possessed  of 
their  curious  and  interesting  art.  And  in  the  reports  of  most  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  these  matters  are  all  set  forth, 
and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  that  they  have  teachers 
whose  qualifications  will  challenge  investigation.  In  a  publica- 
tion, however,  made  by  the  New- York  institution  professing  to 
be  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  institution,  there 
is  a  remarkable  silence  preserved  on  this  subject.  We  are  hard- 
ly told  that  at  one  date  one  person  was  appointed  teacher,  at 
another,  another,  &c.  A  reader  would  rather  be  led  to  infer, 
from  passages  in  some  of  their  publications,  that  no  particular 
previous  qualification  was  deemed  necessary  in  those  who  may 
enter  on  the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  passages  alluded  to,  the  public  is  informed,  that  any 
person  possessing  good  sense  and  common  industry,  may  make 
himself  a  teacher,  by  consulting  the  books  written  by  Sicard. 
We  are  assured  that  the  teachers  of  the  New- York  school,  by 
following  the  path  marked  out  by  Sicard,  have  completely  qual- 
ified themselves  for  their  task,  and  have  overcome  all  the  dif» 
ficulties  in  their  way.  We  are  repeatedly  informed,  that  they 
have  never  been  out  of  New-York  for  instruction,  and  that  they 
have  pioneered  the  way  through  all  the  difiiculties  of  the  case, 
and  those  who  would  qualify  themselves  to  he  teachers,  are  di« 
rected  to  study  the  works  of  Sicard.  I  cannot  conceive  of  doc- 
trines having  a  more  pernicious  influence  upon  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  than  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  are  promulgated  in  the  publications  of  the 
New- York  institution.  And  some  of  the  statements  are  to  me, 
I  confess,  unintelligible.  It  is  stated  that  the  teachers  of  the 
New-York  school  followed  the  methods  pointed  out  by  Sicard  ; 
and  it  is  also  stated,  that  they  have  pioneered  the  way.  Is 
it  meant  that  they  are  both  followers  and  leaders  ?  It  is  also 
stated,  that  with  them,  instruction  is  no  more  a  matter  of  ezper- 
imaiit,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  to  overcome. 
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It  has  been  iny  lot,  from  early  childhood,  to  brinliiiialdy  eoD' 
versaot  with  the  deaf  and  diiinh,  and  to  witness  the  asaiduosi 
efforts  of  nn  hotinured  pnrt^tit,  lo  impart  inslruclion  to  two  b&. 
loved  children  (hits  alBicled,  wMh  a  succphs,  which,  ihniigti  lim- 
ited, was  such  as  to  excite  the  aditiirnlKiD  ofmnny  ialelligent 
friends,  until  [hose  events  look  place,  which  hrouglit  lo  our  coun- 
try the  means  ofaHbrding  ample  and  etiicieiii  inslrucijon  la  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Siibseqncnily  lo  thol  era,  1  have  been  almost 
constaiilly  in  scenes,  where  the  whole  siilijecl  was  a  matter  o>f 
deep  eolicitude  and  dlllgeDI  inquiry  ;  ard  have  bad  much  inters 
course  with  genllemen  of  aeuie  and  intelligent  mhids,  whn  had 
enjoyed  Ihe  ItesI  opportunities  lor  acquiring  ihis  proreEsion,  and 
who  are  still  engaged  in  culliiating  it  wiili  the  must  uiairing* 
zeal  and  perseverance  ; — but  never,  before,  did  1  hear  of  any 
who  flaitered  themselves  with  having  arrived  at  that  point  ui 
their  career,  where  ihere  were  no  more  ditficuliies  to  be  over- 
come, no  more  improvements  or  enperimcnls  to  be  made.  And 
1  am  sute  I  har.nrd  nothing  in  sayingi  that  Ihe  mosi  inlelligeot 
teachers  in  Europe  and  America,  would  declare  that  they  wer« 
at  ibis  moment  engaged  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  studytug 
improvements.  As  lo  ihe  doctrine,  IbnJ  any  person  may  make  him- 
aeir  a  teacher  of  Ihe  deaf  and  dumb,  provided  ho  have  common 
industry  and  good  sense,  and  studies  Sicard's  works,  we  may  in- 
fer from  it,  that  Ihe  only  ditficutty  is  llie  want  of  a  trnnalalioiiof 
those  works  into  English.  Iflhntisthe  sole  obstacle  remain- 
ing, why  may  it  not  be  speedily  removed,  and  instruction  car- 
ried to  Ilie  very  doors  of  the  people,  in  all  seclinns  of  the  coun- 
try ?  ir  persona  of  good  sense  and  common  industry  may  make 
ibctnselves  teachers,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  see  schools 
opened  in  every  village,  where  the  population  around  would  fur- 
nish a  number  of  pnpils  f  Surely,  persons  of  sense  and  indus- 
try may  be  found,  and  ihe  works  of  Sicard  may  be  bought  and 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  inadequacy  of  books  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  far- 
ther into  that  subject  now,  bnl  will  barely  remark,  that  any  in- 
telligent person  will  find  himself  beset  wiib  not  s  few  difiiculliea, 
were  he  to  attempt  lo  learn,  from  written  descriptions,  only,  all 
the  motions  of  a  fencing  master  or  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
But  all  these,  sir,  as  your  own  observation  may  perhnps  have 
abown  you,  are  but  n  drop  in  Ihe  ocean,  when  compared  irith 
the  countless  numbers  and  ceaseless  variationsorthcniovcmentfi 
cf  the  body,  bands,  head,  eyes,  countenance,  Slc.  &.C.,  which  va 
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i«quired  in  the  peculiar  language  or  the  deaf  aod  dumb.  Dut 
even  the  skilful  and  rendy  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  id  far 
Irom  being  all  that  is  required  in  a  Icaciier,  In  tiie  jiroceas  of 
impruveinent  whicii  lliis  art  has  undergone,  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  have  been  invented,  to  be  employed  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  A  teacher  mu.st  not  only  know  the  language  ofsigns, 
but  if  he  would  not  be  behind  in  his  profcsaion,  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  Ibe  various  exercises,  the  conlrivanpes  which 
are  resorted  to,  and  ilie  ingenious  modes  of  illuslraiion  nhicb 
have  been  devised  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
their  progress.  The  mere  learning  of  signs  is  nut  sufficient. 
To  learn  signs  in  one  thing  ;  to  learn  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  system  of  instruction,  is  another.  Itinny  be  inquir- 
ed, whether  these  two  distinct  Kitbjects  are  not  distinctly  treated 
by  Sicard  in  his  two  works,  'Theory  of  Signs,'  and  'Course  of 
Instruction.'  The  '  Theory  of  Signs'  is  theoretical,  and  not 
practical  ;  and  the  '  Course  of  Instruction,' though  it  will  always 
interest  the  curious  reader,  will  be  found  insufficient  to  form  per- 
fectly qualified  teachers.  It  may  be  asked,  how  then  did  the 
teachers  at  New-York  acquire  signs  ?  To  a  great  extent,  proba- 
bly, from  Hartford.  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  teachers  ac- 
quired all  their  knowledge  in  New-York,  we  must  presume  that 
assertion  refers  only  to  the  teachers  now  in  the  school  ;  as  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  who  was  first  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  the  New- York  school,  was  for  a  year  connected  with  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  in  a  capacity  which  led  hiin  to  have  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  pupils,  which  intercourse  was  of  course  car- 
ried on  by  signs.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  could  have 
been  in  aiich  circumstances,  without  acquiring  very  many  of 
their  signs.  As  the  sphere  of  his  duties  was  not  in  the  school 
room,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  out  of  it,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  acquired  the  system  of  instruction.  It  appears  by  the 
dales  given  in  the  New-York  reports,  that  the  present  teacher* 
were  associated  with  that  gentleman  nearly  two  years.  Neither 
the  statement  that  the  teachers  have  pioneered  their  way,  Dor 
the  statement  that  they  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down  in  Si- 
card's  books,  will  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  system  was  ob- 
tained from  Hartford.  Whence  then  has  tbe  knowledge  which 
Ibe  New-York  teachers  possess,  been  derived  i  They  have  ar- 
rived at  it  either  by  pioneering  the  way  themeelves,  or  by  fol- 
lowing in  the  footstepa  of  Sicard  as  tbey  are  traced  out  in  his 
works.  But  those  works  were  published  many  years  ago  ;  the 
Course  of  Instruction  in  1800,  and  a  second  edition  in  1803,  and 
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ited  in  one  of  the  New- 
'  nyslem  is  subiitaniiaUy  Ihe  same 
It  pursued  in  otber  SL-hools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  lliia 
I  Arc  the  gentlemen  prepared  lo  make  such  a  Blote- 
m,  an  [hey  are  vtry  careful  lo  infotm  us,  thdy  have  never 
It  ofNew-Vork  to  inquire  ?  Is  it  probable  that  no  im- 
lints  have  been  made  in  this  department  of  philosophy  in 
wenra  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  with  all  ihe  talent  and  la- 
lich  have  been  expended  in  ihia  department  of  eduction, 
Igides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  remained  stationary  i  Is  it 
le  probable  that  it  has  made  very  great  ndvancea  ?  If 
Ithc  case,  linw  can  the  gentlemen  at  New-York  possess 
Ins  of  knowing  what  the  present  slate  of  the  syBlem  tnaj 
Kcr  institutions,  if  they  refuse  (o  go  away  from  home  to 
K  1  would  respectfully  ask,  if  this  staying  at  home  la 
lirselves  as  well  as  we  can,  is  in  accordance  wilb  Ihe 
I  rapid  improvement  which  marks  the  present  age  i  Dvea 
lui^I,  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist,  or  the  engineer,  disdain 
I  his  own  city  lo  go  in  search  knowledge  ?  Do  oot  the 
ivail  ibcniselves  eagerly  of  the  knowledge 
e  of  others,  and  seize  on  every  means  in  their 
lo  hasten  Iheir  own  advancemeol  ?  Is  it  in  the  inslruo 
Ihe  deaf  and  dumb  that  we  may  be  indulged  instayingat 
Ind  gratify  ourselves  in  attempting  lo  pioneer  our  owa 
l>n  Ilie  contrary,  in  a  benevolent  uodertskiogoflhiakind, 
li  we  must  depend  on  the  charity  of  individuals  sod  the 
1^  of  the  government,  are  we  not  called  on  by  true  econ- 
Id  an  honourable  regnrd  lo  those  whose  charity  we  ask, 
I  the  most  efficacious  and  expeditious  mode  of  making 
Bitributions  lell  upon  the  object  ?  Doesnot  justice  to  the 
If  other  objects  of  charitable  support,  so  numerous  at  the 
Iday,  warn  us  to  be  careful  that  we  make  the  most  of 
Ibeatowed  upon  us,  by  sncrlhcing  feelings  of  pride,  and 
I  ourselves  of  all  the  light  and  aid  within  our  reach  ?  I« 
le  dictate  of  humanity,  that  when  we  would  extend  relief 
l|uarter,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  doing  it  is  pointed  out, 
lid  avail  ourselves  of  that  mode  most  expeditiously  ?  If 
Bidst  of  darkness  there  has  arisen  a  great  light,  shall  we 
le  who  would  be  cheered  by  its  beams,  wait  while  weea- 
I  to  kindle  another  for  them  ?  If  a  founlaiii  bubbles  at 
I  and  sends  forth  its  refreshing  streams,  at  which  my 
leaget  to  slake  his  thirst,  shall  I  bid  him  wait  white  I  ahal) 
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The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  it  may  appear 
mysterious  nay  almost  magical  to  a  spectator  unacquainted  with 
principles,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  acquired  like  other  profes- 
sions, if  the  proper  means  be  used.'  It  is  not  in  itself  more  mys- 
terious than  any  other  philosophical  pursuit.  Every  part  of 
philosophy  is  a  mystery  to  the  ignorant.  Until  we  make  it  our 
study,  the  law  appears  to  us  a  mystery — so  does  chemistry — so 
does  anatomy  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb*  To  the  acquisition  of  any  of  these  professions,  there  may 
be  nearer  and  more  circuitous  routes.  True  wisdom  directs 
ue  to  that  which  conducts  most  expeditiously  to  the  end  in  view. 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  very  hnuch  of  my  attention  ;  and  I  have  been  a  deeply  in- 
terested spectator  of  all  the  movements  which  have  taken  place 
IB  relation  to  it  in  our  country,  with  the  exception  of  some.  In 
which  I  was  an  agent  rather  than  a  spectator.  The  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  the  New- York  institution  in  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  were  such  as  excited  in  me  feelings  of  deep 
regret,  as  I  considered  the  tendency  of  those  measures  to  be  of 
a  nature  to  depress  the  standard  of  a  most  interesting  depart- 
ment of  education  ;  an  employment  every  way  worthy  of  the  most 
brilliant  talents,  extensive  learning,  and  profound  philosophy. 
The  feeJings  and  opinions  of  a  single  individual,  however,  might 
be  of  small  consequence  in  the  community  ;  and  mine,  probably, 
would  never  have  been  expressed  in  this  manner,  had  I  not  been 
placed  in  circumstances  which  called  on  me  to  speak.  In  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  have  laid  before  you  my 
honest  convictions  on  this  subject,  with  frankness,  well  knowing 
that  with  you,  sir,  my  motives  will  not  stand  in  need  of  defence  ; 
and  feeling  assured  that  to  you  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
be  at  pains  to  prove  that  I  have  the  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
most  deeply  at  heart.  And  permit  me,  sir,  to  close  this  com- 
munication with  my  sincere  wishes  that  all  the  exertions  which 
nay  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  state 
of  New- York,  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 

AU  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charles  Dillibtoham. 

PiUtfield,  jiprU  e,  1828. 
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EDUCATION    or    I.N  FAX  T    CHILDREN. 

[It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  ofier  to  our  readers  the 
following  queries  and  the  very  satisfactory  answers  bj  which 
they  are  accompanied.  The  whole  article  is  transcribed  from 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  '  An  Exposition  of  thePria- 
ciples  on  which  the  System  of  Infant  Education  is  GODducied. 
Second  Philadelphia  edition.     Philadelphia  15*27.' 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  we  have  seen  no 
work  on  early  education  so  true  to  the  human  mind,  and  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  formation  of  character,  as  this  modest 
little  treatise.  We  are  sorry  that  it  has  not  found  its  way  to 
this  quarter  of  the  country,  till  so  long  after  its  publicalioo  ; 
and  we  shall  be  happy,  if,  by  copying  its  contents,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  their  wider  dissemination  among  parents  and  teacher. 

The  following  preface  is  pretixed  to  the  pamphlet,  by  the 
American  editor.] 

As  many  of  our  citizens  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Infant  Schools,  and  therefore  do  not  duly  appreciate 
their  advantages,  the  following  little  treatise  is  republi>lied  from 
the  original  English  edition,  as  explanatory  of  the  system  itself, 
and  of  its  salutary  effects  on  the  parents  and  children,  and  ulti- 
mately on  society  at  large. 

Such  of  our  citizens  as  are  desirous  to  rescue  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  rising  generation  from  early  habits  of  vice  and 
immorality — to  imbue  their  tender  minds  with  principles  of  vir- 
tue, which  may  germinate  as  they  increase  in  years,  and  guide 
them  in  their  progress  through  life, — at  the  same  time  to  com- 
municate such  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  as  are  suited  to 
their  tender  capacities  ;  are  earnestly  recommended  to  visit  the 
school  in  Chester  street,  where  the  children  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spectacles  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
impossible  to  behold  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
interesting  children,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  assembled  togeth- 
er in  an  orderly,  regular  manner,  clean,  and  comfortably  clad  in 
general,  cheerful  and  happy,  acquiring  useful  instruction  and 
virtuous  impressions — and  to  contra^^t  the  results  of  this  system 
with  those  of  an  education  in  the  streets,  where  they  would  be 
every  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  examples,  and  con- 
taminating each  other  ;  without  being  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  our  citizens  can  more  effectually  advance  the  beat 
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interests  of  society,  than  by  a  liberal  support  of  that  institution, 
and  enabling  the  society  to  extend  the  system  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city. 

Philadelphiay  December  6,  1827. 

Quei^ea. 

What  is  the  immediate  use,  and  wfiai  are  the  subordinate  uses,  of 
an  InjarU  School  ? — Its  immediate  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart 
under  the  influence  of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct 
its  understanding  to  useful,  intellectual,  and  mora!  pursuits,  by 
the  most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing 
methods. 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  their  younger  children 
during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording  them 
the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without  any 
family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  rescued 
from  the  neglect,  the  personal  danger,  and  the  influence  of  perni- 
cioits  examples,  and  misdirected  attachments  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed. 

TVhat  are  its  first  requisites,  as  regards  effoiis  and  means^  ? — To 
awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  heart  to  seek  moral  and  intellect- 
ual improvement  ;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to  excite  virtu- 
ous attachments,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for  immorality  ; 
in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the  universal  desire 
productive  of  a  serious  and  rational  education,  by  inviting  them 
to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of  nature,  aided  by 
the  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring  lights  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 

Is  U  for  very  young  children  of  both  sexes  ? — It  is,  and  if  we 
weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  moral,  or  intoliectual 
point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least  in  their  earlier  years, 
there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  great 
and  powerful  influence  females  have  on  society  ;  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  that  period  when  they  shall  become  mothers,  to  whom 
the  important  office  of  developing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
tender  offspring,  in  their  flrst  opening,  most  properly  and  imme- 
diately belongs,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that 
their  own  hearts  should  be  morally  and  religiously  habituated 
and  attached,  but  that  their  understandings  also  should  be  stored 
with  knowledge  ;  knowledge  which  at  that  important  period,  if 
judiciously  selected,  may  be  imparted  with  every  advantage  to 
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tnd  it,   and   which   would  certainly  be  listened  to  with 
eager  attention,  nnd  imbibed  with  avidity. 

Haa  does  it  differ  in  ipiHt  and  practice  from  the  commmt  sihooU  ? 
By  a  deviation  (ram  all  apparent  coercion  and  rcslraiot ;  by 
promoting  a  spirit  of  chcerfulncBS,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  atiection  ;  by  causing  a  self  suppression  dC  every  tiyRip- 
tom  of  invidious  emulation  ;  and  by  observing  roat  objects  as 
lh«  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  ia- 
Blruction  ;  in  fact  by  an  adherance  to  external  and  internal  na- 

fVhat  good  itifiucTice  ii  it  expected  to  have  on  titi  thild't  morai 
condition,  or  more  properly  Us  heart  1 — Thai  of  awakening  it  lo, 
and  canlirining  it  in,  moral  and  social  attachments. 

ffhat  good  eotuequeneat  can  retult  to  the  parents  from  U,inn 
moral  or  physical  respect  ? — In  a  phyeical  point  of  vieiv,  (heir 
being  relieved  from  the  cere  and  charge  of  Ibeir  younger  chiU 
drcn  gives  tbera  leisure  freely  to  attend  (o  their  domestic  dutiea, 
to  go  out  to  labour,  or  gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and 
thercliy  add  to  their  family  comforts.  In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  relief  thuH  aflVirdcd  divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  ir~ 
ritability  produced  by  the  children's  interruptions,  and  tensing 
importunities  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  tha 
children,  instead  of  experiencing  scowling  looks,  and  being 
greeted  with  harsh  tones,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleasure, 
and  accents  of  renewed  alTection,  on  their  return  Irom  school. 
Finally,  and  I  affirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the  religious  cul- 
ture they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  operates  on  the 
older  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling  the  artless  cen- 
sure of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  uttering  or  doing  any 
thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  presence. 

M'fuil  kirul  ofper*0H»  ore.  fit  as  educators  of  the  hesl  dispaiitiota, 
Umpirs,  and  inclinalUnts  of  chitdr:n  '! — Thny  who  possess  mild 
and  even  tempers,  and  self  command  ;  are  patient,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, know  how  to  conciliate  their  oflccliona,  and  elevate  their 
Bttacbmenls;  will  aid  llio  e.xpansiun  of  their  powers  by  the  must 
easy,  nalurnl,  and  endearing  metbods,  and  can  convey  kuow- 
ledge  in  the  way  of  amusement. 

Should  Ikt  ichooU  c.on»ia(  of  a  Itundrtd  and  ffly  children  or  lets 
nsmherl — This  in  n  great  measure  must  depend  on  circumstan- 
ces ',  yet  I  conceive  it  correct  to  say,  that  il'  the  children  be  of 
an  equal  age,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  schools  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, two  hundred  might  with  great  propriety  be  admitted  ;  foi 
such  aesocialiona  teach  cbildren  to  know,  understand,  and  lov* 
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each  other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  unanimity,  reciprocal  at- 
tachment, and  future  happiness  from  mutual  support. 

Are  active  Uiinking  toomen  as  competent  to  the  duty  of  the  develop' 
ment  of  infant  sympathy  as  men  1 — If  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  for- 
bearing disposition,  and  possessing  self  command,  I  conceive 
their  assistance  of  considerable  advantage  ;  but  as  principals, 
their  physical  powers  are  inadequate  to  that  exertion  required 
in  an  infant  school,  and  for  which  active  intelligent  men  are  far 
better  adapted. 

fVhat  kind  of  a  building  is  proper  1 — That  which  is  lightsome, 
airy,  and  spacious ;  it  should  be  dry,  kept  remarkably  clean,  be 
well  ventilated,  and  have  a  play-ground. 

Where  should  the  school  be  placed  ? — If  in  a  town,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  populous  poor  district  ;  but  in  all  cases  as  central  as 
possible,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  a  free,  open, 
and  airy  situation. 

What  is  the  discipline  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  mode  oftrain^ 
ing^  to  banish  slavish  fear  1 — Familiar  and  affectionate  converse, 
gentle  and  paternal  usage  ;  in  other  words,  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  heart  on  heart ;  for  *  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for 
love.' 

To  what  age  shotdd  the  children  be  retained  in  the  schools  ? — To 
that  of  seven  ;*  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
another  school  on  the  spot  to  receive  thent  after  that  age,  which 
establishment  should  be  conducted  on  similar  but  enlarged  prin- 
ciples. 

What  are  the  best  dimensions  for  a  school  room,  and  how  is  it  to 
he  fitted  up  ? — It  should  be,  at  least,  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  a 
proportionate  width  ;  have  a  rising  platform  or  gallery  at  one 
end,  and  be  furnished  with  lesson-posts,  stools,  benches,  rost- 
^  rum,  master's  desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and 
reading  lessons,  bell,  whistle,  pointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoops, 
swings,  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks,  t 

[The  remainder  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  we  must  postpone 
till  next  number.] 

•This  point  rou^t,  like  several  others,  be  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
Id  placet  where  primary  schools  are  already  established,  and  admit  children  at 
the  age  of  lour  years,  (as  is  the  case  in  the  city  of  Boston,)  (he  infant  schools 
must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  children  under  that  age. — Ed. 

t  More  simpiicitv  of  materials  mightjperhaps  be  deSrable,  especially  at  the 
ccMDmencemeDt  of  an  infant  school. — Jad. 
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I  retirement  and  reflection  will  strengthen  io  their  po 
B  mind.  This  consideration  is  lo  be  urged  even  u 
Hfao  have  not  very  relined  views  of  the  mnral  relati 
lin  life.  We  would  say  that  bmjs  should  not  be  jiover 
Hnolives  but  the  highest,  even  from  Ihe  hpgiiuiing, 
Kn,  for  a  great  while  to  come,  will  overlook  the  higl 
m  in  which  their  sons  stand,  and  fit  (heir  allenlion  u 
Icy  hear  Io  society  immediately,  and  in  a  pecuniary 

II  point  of  view,  and  will  have  them  pushed  on  to  ii: 
Eminence,  if  not  by  geiilie  and  moral  means,  by  me 
ftl  — so  that  they  be  efficient.  The  least  reflecting 
H,  however, — the  most  wordly, — inevitably  think  v 
■inement,  when  woman  is  the  subject.  Woman  musi 
B'Icd,  '  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  her  mind,''  even 
Bie  wishes  of  him  who  looks  at  c.vislence  in  its  lou 
H.  She  must  he  affectionate,  lively,  interested  in  »h)i 
ler,  uncalculating  in  her  generosity,  and  deeply  sinci 
It  have  quick  perception  of  the  delicale  and  beauti 
n  facility  of  execution.  And  all  this  results  from  all 
■d  Gonceplion,  memory,  judgment,  combined  with 
■  acting   from   conscience   anil   feeling,    and   not    fi 
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emulation,  or  ambition,  or  love  of  display,  or  anj  of  the  forms 
of  vanity. 

And  can  conscience  be  developed  with  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ?  Let  no  instructer  despair  of  it.  The 
discovery  of  its  own  powers  is  one  of  the  happiest  discoveries 
that  the  mind  makes.  On  the  lessons  of  every  day  many  facuhies 
are  exercised  ;  let  these  faculties  be  pointed  out  to  the  child  at 
the  time  ;  let  her  be  told  what  powers  she  exercises,  and  con- 
nect the  instance,  if  possible,  with  instances  of  the  highest 
exercise  of  those  powers,  which  biography  or  individual  recol- 
lection can  furnish,  and  you  will  give  the  child  great  interest  in 
this  investigation  of  her  own  mind.  And  ever  speak  of  the 
mind  reverently,  as  the  gifl  of  God,  as  the  handmaid  of  virtue, 
the  receiver  of  revelation  ;  the  depository  of  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  that  power  which  brought  immortality  to  light ;  and 
conscience  will  wake  up,  the  strongest  stimulus  of  intellect. 

Let  the  instructer  feel  that  no  time  is  lost  which  is  devoted 
to  this  part  of  education.  Let  it  come  in  at  all  times  ;*  in  the 
midst  of  recitations,  in  the  midst  of  study-hours.  It  is  worth 
all  things  else  for  inielleciual  as  well  as  for  moral  improvement. 

With  these  preliminaries  as  to  preparation,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  method  of  self  cultivation. 

History  is  the  first  subject  that  claims  attention.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  some  interest  has  been  given  to  this  subject  at 
school,  and  in  earlier  life  ;  that  there  is  some  knowledge  of 
biography  ;  that  Homer  and  other  common  and  interesting 
books  have  been  read  ;  that  the  fables  of  the  mythological  age 
are  familiar  ;  and  that  some  of  the  popular  and  lighter  historical 
works  have  occasionally  varied  the  course  of  reading,  which 
is  a  component  part  of  our  school  education. 

Individual  taste  and  convenience  should  decide  whether  the 
history  of  our  own  country  or  ancient  history  should  first  be 
pursued.  On  the  former  we  have  many  valuable  works.  The 
Life  of  Columbus  by  Irving,  Robertson's  America,  Botta's 
American  War,  being  among  the  most  agreeable  and  popular 
works,  are  easily  accessible.  A  profound  student  will  find 
many  more,  if  disposed  to  inquire  into  minutiae  ;  and  the  press 
will  doubtless  send  forth  new  works  constantly,  on  a  subject 
which  will  perpetually  present  itself  in  new  lights  to  the  Ameri- 
can mmd. 

The  first  works  to  be  read  in  a  course  of  ancient  history 
should  doubtless  be  the  Old  Testament  and  Josephus.  These 
furnish  the  only  connected  train  of  events ;  and  on  this  history 
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should  be  founded  a  simple  scale  of  chronology,  marking  the 
centuries  by  events  or  the  iiattjes  of  dislinguished  individuals. 
Joeephus  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  the  OM 
Tcslnmenl.  The  lutter  ehould  be  used  with  a  reference  to  iCa 
great  design,  in  order  lu  givu  a  correct  view  even  of  the  history 
it  contains.  There  is  do  greater  desideratum  in  school  books 
Ihun  a  work  showing  liow  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  under- 
stood and  read,  and  how  the  historical  facta  are  to  be  eeptuBted 
from  the  allegories  and  prophecies. 

The  next  moet  interesting  department  of  aticicot  history,  is 
probably  the  history  of  Che  orientals.  But  hero  our  literature  is 
mengre.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  researches  of 
the  Germans  in  this  interesting  tield,  will  be  made  intelligible  to 
English  readers.  The  '  Asiatic  Researches'  of  Sir  Williaia 
Jones,  stands  almost  alone,  as  a  popular  work  on  this  subject. 

The  history  of  Greece  neit  claims  our  attention.  Of  modern 
works,  Mitford  and  Heeren  are  the  most  interesting  ;  but  those 
who  have  access  to  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs,  and  Xonophon,  aT« 
earnestly  recommended  to  peruse  those  works  first. 

Plutarch,  and  the  current  history  of  Rome,  are  probably  famil- 
iar to  our  students  before  the  present  course  commences.  Fer- 
guson and  Niebuhr  are  dry.  Perhaps  it  will  not  bo  long  beforo 
some  more  popular  works  on  Roman  history  than  the  latter,  and 
at  the  some  time  more  authentic  than  Plutarch,  will  come  be- 
fore the  public.  The  native  Roman  historians  can  hardly  be  re- 
commended as  sources,  to  be  relied  on  ^ — the  Roman  principle 
of  self  aggrandizement  aflecting  their  narratives  much  more 
deeply  with  false  colouring,  than  did  the  reputed  vnnitf  of  the 
Geeks  their  history.  We  hope  the  religious  faith  of  our  students 
to  hare  a  moral  foundation  loo  strong,  to  fear  any  detriment 
from  the  perusal  of  Gibbon,  whose  'Decline  and  Fall  of  llie 
Roman  Empire  '  follows  next  in  regular  course. 

The  middle  ages  constitute  perhaps  the  most  important  period 
fit  history.  But  in  no  period  is  it  so  diflicult  to  trace  a  regular 
course.  There  is  a  multitude  of  books  biographical  and  hiiitori^ 
Gal,  all  of  which  are  interesting,  and  any  of  which  might  serve 
to  carry  on  the  connexion  of  evcnlu.  ilallam's  Middle  Ages, 
Robertson's  Charles  V.,  Roscoe's  Lives  of  Leo  X,  and  l^e- 
renzo  di  Medici,  the  life  of  Erasmus,  are  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  can  be  found  in  almost  every  library. 

.  After  some  general  view  of  the  middle  ages,  the  hislOT]'  of 
England,  by  Hume,  with  occasional  references  to  Ling«d  or 
Turner,  cIb^iiib  attention  preeminently.    On  the  history  of  Soot* 
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land,  Robertson  will  be  found  most  interesting,  Chalmers   most 
minute. 

It  will  not  be  found  so  easy  for  a  merely  English  reader  to 
find  satisfactory  works  on  the  history  of  continental  Europe  ;  but 
a  connected  view  of  the  history  of  the  Church  would  throw  light 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  continent,  sufficient  for  common 
purposes. 

This  outline  will  appear  very  superficial  to  some  persons,  and 
quite  formidable  to  others.  There  is  still  another  manner  in 
which  the  progress  of  society  and  the  human  mind  can  be  studied, 
and  to  some  minds  it  will  be  much  more  attractive.  This  is 
studying  the  history  of  sciences.  The  history  of  Astronomy  by 
Bailly,  accessible  to  the  reader  of  French,  (and  which  ought  to 
be  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  translation,)  is  a 
work  of  great  fascination  ;  the  history  o£  intellectual  philosophy  ;  the 
history  o£  music  ;  and  the  female  reader  need  not  be  alarmed  if 
we  include  the  history  of  the  revolutions  of  Medical  SciencCy 
translated  from  the  French  of  Cabannis,  by  Henderson.  The 
works  of  the  Schlegels,  on  literature  in  general,  and  on  dramat- 
ic literature  ;  the  history  of*  Roman  literature,'  and  of  Chival- 
ry '  by  Mills  ;  Sismondi  on  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, (and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  his  promised  work 
on  the  literature  of  the  North  may  be  added  to  our  list  ;)  togeth- 
er with  Madame  de  Stael's  *  Germany  '  and  *  Influence  of  Litera- 
ture on  Society,'  and  *  French  Revolution '  will  give  a  connect- 
ed view  of  the  history  of  European  mind,  and  make  the  study 
of  political  history  interesting,  even  if  it  were  not  so  before. 

But  it  may  be  that  individual  taste  or  circumstances  would 
lead  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  some  science  in  detail,  than  to 
history  in  general.  It  is  always  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  science  or  sciences  thoroughly — astronomy,  or  chemis- 
try, or  mineralogy,  or  botany,  or  especially  the  science  of  mind. 
In  the  former  departments,  public  lectures  occasionally  give  im- 
pulse and  aid:  in  the  latter,  such  works  as  Tucker's  Light  of 
Nature,  Brown's  Philosophy,  Stewart's  Dissertations,  are  acces- 
sible to  all. 

But  severe  study  should  occupy  a  few  hours  of  every  day. 
Some  time  should  be  set  apart  to  review  and  keep  in  mind  the 
acquisitions  of  school,  especially  if  they  were  languages.  A 
very  little  daily  attention  will  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language,  when  by  total  neglect  the  labour  of  years  may  be 
lost  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  there  ar« 
younger  sisters^  whose  lessons  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  even 
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if  they  are  to  receive  exclusive  alteatioD,  in  some  one  deput- 
meat,  from  our  studeat. 

General  reading,  loo,  Ehould  always  have  some  portion  of  si" 
lentioa.  Spencer,  Shakspearc,  Miltou,  ihe  Eugli^h  prose  wri- 
ters of  Queen  Anne's  and  of  George  Ihe  Third's  time  ;  the  best 
periodical  works,*  and  arnouf;  modern  poets  we  would  name  pie- 
eminently  Ihe  author  of  the  '  Excursion." 

TTie  above  course  of  reading  is  hastily  drawn  op,  and  is  offer- 
ed with  some  dilBdence.  There  are  some  minds  which  hardly 
need  any  guidance  ;  and  many  have  the  best  advisers  at  hand. 
For  eucfa  we  do  not  write  ;  there  still  ore  many,  however,  whoare 
dostitule  of  literary  friends,  that  may  find  the  alove  bints  usefuL 
E.  N.  Q. 


Proipeettu  of  Morri)  Acadtm^,  Uirhfuld,  (.Suu/A  Fartita,)    CVn- 
ncclicui.     Litchfield.     S.  S.  Smith.     1827.     8vo.  pp.  ^^. 

A.MONO  the  many  forma  of  practical  benevolence,  those  which 
aim  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  young,  by  means 
of  early  instruction,  claim  a  high  place  in  the  order  of  human  ef- 
fort. The  immense  power  of  institutions  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, whose  systems  of  discipline  ere  formed  from  a  just  view  of 
the  human  being,  and  which  are  conducted  by  those  intelligent- 
ly interested  in  Iho  progreseof  things,  can  hardly  be  estimated  in 
the  present  stale  of  humanity,  And  that  Ihe  public  alteotion  ia 
becoming  more  and  mote  awake  to  the  interests  of  early  educa- 
tion, nifords  much  ciicourngcment  and  hope  to  those  who  are 
devoted  to  ihe  best  good  of  society.  Our  public  journals  make 
freifuent  mention  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  an  improved 
character,  in  various  parts  of  our  States.  That  all,  however, 
which  thus  obtrude  their  claims  to  improvement  upon  the  pub- 
lie,  are  worthy  of  their  whole  patronage  aa  such,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  Bay.     There  is,  in  education,  as  in  many  otiier  lliinga,  a 
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great  deal  of  quackery  and  pretension.  The  basy,  restless  spir- 
it of  the  age  calls  them  forth  ;  but  it  likewise  elicits  much  that  is 
sound  and  useful.  It  keeps  observation  and  inquiry  awake  ;  and, 
indeed,  is  inseparable  from  improvement.  By  means  of  this 
free  expression  of  the  common  mind,  (in  our  country,  the  true 
power  of  reform,)  individual  opinions  are  compared,  and  the 
cause  of  improvement  promoted.  Men  are  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  find  their  common  interests  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  By  this  freedom  of  inquiry,  this  comparison  of  opin- 
ions, it  seems  to  us,  that  the  great  subject  of  education  is  obtain- 
ing a  deeper  and  wider  interest,  and  that  the  perception  of  de- 
fect in  the  common  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  extensive  ;  and  we  enjoy  in  pros- 
pect, the  ultimate  results  to  which  this  perception  must  lead,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  happiness  among  all  ranks  of 
the  community. 

The  establishment  of  schools  of  a  primary  character,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  by  which  these 
great  results  can  be  accelerated.  These  should  be  established 
upon  a  large  and  generous  basis — conducted  by  instructers  who 
contemplate  the  gradual  and  harmonious  developement  and  in- 
vigoratlon  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their  pupils,  and 
who  regard  education,  as  a  coure  of  preparation,  not  only  for 
the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  stage  of  pro- 
gress, but  likewise  of  those  pertaining  to  a  higher,  and  nobler 
period  of  interminable  advancement.  Conducted  in  the  true  spir- 
it of  christian  sympathy,  schools  of  this  character  would  exert 
an  amazing  influence  upon  society.  They  would  be  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  community,  with  objects  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  grandeur. 

Of  schools  of  this  elevated  character  we  as  yet  have  but  few. 
The  progress  of  thought  is  still  too  exclusive.  Here  and  there, 
however,  we  And  individuals,  entertaining  elevated  ideas  of  the 
general  subject  of  education,  and  who,  deeply  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  reform,are  attempting  to  elevate  the  common 
sentiment,  by  experiments  of  a  liberal  and  generous  character. 
To  the  results  of  these  experiments  we  look  with  great  interest. 
By  (hem — let  us  not  be  deemed  visionary — the  moral  problem  is 
to  be  solved,  '  whether  man  can  be  governed  and  yet  be  free.' 
Upon  the  success  with  which  our  children  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty,  and  the  physical  hab- 
its which  these  may  induce,  depend  the  character  of  our  coun- 
try, and  ultimately  that  of  the  world.     In  proportion,  then,  to  the 
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immensity  of  the  power  with  which  we  are  enlrusled,  as  guatdi- 
aan  of  the  young,  should  be  the  energy  of  our  exertions,  to  se- 
cure (hem  their  rich  inheritance,  an  inheritance  of  which  our 
own  negligence  only  can  deprive  Ihem.  By  Ihe  power  which 
we  may  wield  through  elementary  schools, — a  power  silent,  nnd 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  operations,  but  sure  in  its  fesullH, — 
the  rising  members  of  our  country  may  be  rendered  intelligent, 
useful,  and  hoppy.  How  important,  then,  that  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  this  power,  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of  Ihc  young, — 
that  their  expanding  intellects,  receive  the  perfect  aid  of  early 
and  generous  protection  and  culture. 

As  exerting  Ibis  happy  aud  this  powerful  influence,  npon  Ibe 
interests  of  society,  we  regard  all  allempts  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion, as  worthy  of  a  hallowed  and  sublime  sympathy.  Their 
moral  power  and  moral  grandeur  elevate  our  conceptions  ;  and 
we  return  to  ibe  realities  around  us,  but  to  bo  told  how  tnoch, 
very  much,  is  to  be  done,  before  the  young  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try, can  universally  enjoy  Ihe  rich  blcssiiiga  to  which  they  ar« 
entitled.  We  regard  those,  who  in  this  dc;)arlmen[  of  inslnic- 
lion,  are  successful,  as  ihe  most  efficient  benefactors  of  mankind. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  sphere  for  moralizing  the  wurld  :  in 
the  gradatiooa  of  human  influence  such  individuals  ore  emi- 
nently favoured.  Commencing  education,  with  Ihe  rery  dawn  of 
infant  existence,  they  may  entcrtniu  Ihc  pleasing  hope  ofaccom- 
panying  their  charge  in  their  juvenile  progress,  and  conducting 
tbem  lo  places  of  honour  and  usefulness. 

With  sentiments  like  these,  we  are  pleased  to  find  inslructera 
commencing  their  labours  in  Ihe  important  department  of  instruc- 
tion. We  rejoice  to  see  this  hitherto  much  neglected  sphere  of 
good — Ibis  spring  lime  of  life,  claiming  a  degree  of  attenlion  in 
some  measure  proportionate  lo  its  immense  importance  ;  and  we 
hope  the  public  allenlion  may  ere  long  become  still  more  gener- 
ally nwake  lo  its  claiins. 

The  institution,  whose  name  stands  at  the  bead  oflhis  article, 
seems  to  us.  lo  posse?a  that  character  which  the  common  wants 
of  education  (imong  us  demand.  Its  design  is  to  communicnle 
instruction  in  iho  elemenlary  sciences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
ductive, or  Pe^Inlozeian  method.  It  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  [wo  years,  and  successfully  encountered  cverf 
opposition,  and  obtained  a  favourable  acceptance  upon  Ihe  com- 
mon mind,  in  ils  vicinity.  Prnm  the  Prospectus  of  this  school, 
we  purpose  to  present  some  of  Ihe  ideas  of  Ihe  inslructcr,  Mr. 
Jftmes  D.  Chapman. 
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"We  commence  with  the  second  paragraph  of  his  '  Preliminary 
Remarks  '— 

Were  the  science  of  educaton,  (if,  indeed,  such,  in  its  present  state  it  can 
be  called,)  like  many  other  sciences,  based  on  fixed  principles ;  principles  ar- 
rived at,  after  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  demonstration  or  experiment,  any 
effort  to  prove  them  false,  might  justly  be  accounted  foolhardy.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  The  science  of  education,  at  least,  of  elementary  education,  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  its  rude  state,  while  many  others  have  advanced  to 
some  degree  of  perfection.  With  regard  to  them,  we  are,  in  general,  far  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  as  to  the  results  tliat  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  given 
means,  than  we  are  with  regard  to  that  of  education.  No  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, considered  as  a  sciencei  have,  as  yet,  appeared  Thus  nearly  all  the  ex- 
perience of  our  predecessors  in  the  business  of  instruction,  has  been  lost  to  the 
world.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  an  idea,  suggested  by  some  able  teacher,  has 
floated  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time.  I3ut  with  this  exception  the  subject 
is  all  a  chaos,  a  dark  and  pathless  wilderness,  through  which  the  instructer  must 
make  his  way,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  to  brighten  his  course. 

Fortunately  for  the  community  at  large,  no  less  than  for  those  engaged  in 
the  business  of  teaching,  the  rubbish,  under  which  this  subject  has  so  long  been 
buried,  is  beginning  to  be  removed.  The  principles  of  the  human  mind  are 
better  understood.  The  public  are  beginning  to  discard  notions  which  the  re- 
march  and  discoveries  of  modern  times  have  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  to  enter- 
tain others,  far  more  rational,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Yet,  after  all,  the  work  of  reformation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun. 

The  writer,  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  moment,  begs  leave  to  point  out  what 
he  considers  defects  in  the  present  systems  of  elementary  education.  Yet  he 
would  not  be  understood  as  condcnming  these  systems  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  statesman,  he  considers  our  com- 
mon schools,  imperfect  as  they  are,  *  the  Palladium  of  our  freedom.'  It  is  in- 
deed much  to  the  praise  of  human  intellect,  that  it  can  accomplish  so  much  as 
it  does,  if  we  consider  the  discouragements  under  which  it  labours  through  un- 
happy methods  of  elementary  instruction.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  little  we 
know  of  mind,  or  of  what  under  proper  regimen,  it  can  be  enabled  to  effect. 
But  because  mind  appears  to  such  advantage,  even  under  all  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  attending  our  common  school  systems  ;  because  it  now  and  then 
presents  a  sparkling  surface,  even  when  we  do  so  little  to  separate  it  from  the 
dross  in  which  it  lies  enveloped,  shall  we  make  no  further  efforts  to  purify  and 
polish  it  ?' 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  general  neglect  of 
elementary  education,  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  attempts 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  *  that  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  education,  have  not  kept  pace  with  those 
of  the  other  sciences,  and  the  arts.' 

*  This  will  appear,  first,  if  we  compare  the  present  teachers  of  our  common 
schools,  with  tho'^e  employed,  forinstunce  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  some  new  hooks  and  a  few  new  branches  of  study  have  been  introduced 
into  these  schools,  since  that  period.  But  this,  so  long  as  corresponding  qual- 
fications  arc  not  required  of  the  teachers,  is  surely  not  rrfonnation,  and  is  in- 
deed of  very  little  use.  For  what  can  improved  instruments  effect  in  the  hands 
of  an  artist  who  has  not  studied  their  use  and  application .'  Now  it  is  believed 
that  teachers  in  general,  possess  but  little  more  practical  acquaintance  with 
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their  buwaeu,  considered  ss  BBcieacc,  than  (hey  hail  at  Uia  time  of  whlobwe 
have  Bpofeen,  notwilhitaDdiog  such  vaat  Bcccssloni  have  been  made  nnce  llua 
period  to  a.1  moat  every  departmeDt  ofbuDiao  knowledge.  In  availing  ouraclvea 
of  the  aid  of  professional  men,  we  are  careful  (a  employ  th "•"  '■— "  —<"•—' 


Tislatilly  accumulaling  knowledge,  umI  skill. 
a  of  the  arts. 
)  BO  otdfaikioned  arliit,  (or  a  ganneot  or  ■  vehicle,  D 


We  do  not  opply  to 
piece  of  bouBebald  furmlure 

Ask  a  manufacturer,  (no  mailer  of  what,)  if  he  is  willing  that  all  the  kuoir- 
ledgc  which  he  has  gained  of  bis  art  even  within  (he  last  ten  years,  abonld  b* 
■truck  at  once  fiom  his  mind,  and  he  would  answer,  in  all  probability,  that  (!»■ 
would  ruin  liim.  Yet  with  regard  to  schoolmsslers,  the  inquiry  seem*  luit 
once  (0  be  made,  whelber  they  be  neui/aihioiuitiyiotdfiukioned.at  wheUwr 
they  have  any  fashion  about  (ham,  if  we  except  a  dttap  fashion. 

To  lUustrUe  sUll  furtber  oui  propoudon,  we  may  mealion  (he  books,  used  id 
our  common  schools. 

'  The  character  of  these  books  has  varied  very  little  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  (liough  we  remarked  above  that  some  new  ones  have  been  introducM. 
The  writer,  however,  would  not  undcrslood,  as  condemning  any  book  loeiely 
because  it  is  old,  or  as  apptovitiff.  simply  froio  the  circumstance  of  lis  being- 
new.  With  so  Important  a  subject,  as  that  of  elemenlary  educadoo,  nofelty, 
considered  simply  as  such,  ought  to  have  the  leasl  to  do.  Vet  since  the  ick- 
BtnUDentB  of  the  various  arts  are  uonlioually  Improving,  since  in  tilling  our 
ground,  for  Instance,  we  do  not  use  all  the  uncouth  utensils  ol  husbaudry 
that  were  used  a  century  ago,  but  are  desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  all  tho 
ioiprovomenis  that  have  been  made  in  them  since  thai  titae ; — why  should  we 
real  content  with  all  our  old  school  books,  which  may  be  termed  the  instru- 
menl«  of  knowledge,  even  when  better  Lave  sioce  been  written,  and  are  al 

The  process  of  teaching  also  confirms  the  truth  of  the  above  proposilioD. 

It  seems  (o  have  varied  but  little  during  the  last  half  century.  While  th* 
method  of  conunuiiicaling  koowleilj^e  in  many  uf  (he  sciences,  such  as  Law, 
Medicine.  Tbeoli^y,  Kulory,  ftc,  as  well  as  in  the  arls.  has  been,  wilbio  (]||» 
period  so  vastly  improved.  The  same  dull  routine  of  learning  words,  wilbout 
learning  their  meaning,  still  prevails. 

■This  process  cannot  be  said  (o  accord  with  (he  order  of  lulure.  Natute 
would  have  u*  learn  &ra(  (hose  things  which  are  mwil  necessary  lor  Ui  la 
know.  She  early  acquaints  us  with  the  simplest  properUea  of  bodies  and  (ha 
molt  obvious  ofhBr  own  opcrallons.  She  would  have  us  begin  with  (ho  ole- 
aents  uf  knowledge,  and  proceed  from  (he  more  plain  and  macdfosl  truth*,  lo 
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.  .  .  It  children  are  remarkable  for  rememliering  words,  e 
thty  do  not  allaeb  (o  them  any  meaning.  This  Is  said  (o  be  a  wise  provinon 
of  nature,  since  it  Eroally  aids  them  in  learning  language.  Wc  oden  bear  it 
remarked  (hat  children  possess  a  Iretlar  memory  Ihan  adull£,  and  under  cer- 
tain limltationa.  It  is  (rue  ;  it  Is  striclly  so  wilh  reeard  (o  words.  Hence  an 
uodue  hnportaDco  is  attached  (o  this  bculty.  end  hence  also  we  can  eiaOy  ac- 
coun(  for  the  general  custom  of  cramming  almost  eveiy  apcdcs  of  elementarj: 
knowledge  in(a  the  mind  of  the  child  through  Die  memory.  Parents  and  instruc- 
ten  look  back  upon  their  childhood,  as  a  period  when  tbeirmemories  were  rft- 
markably  susceptible,  nf  course  knowledge  must  feel  its  way  into  the  infant 
mind  almost  wholly  through  (his  medium.  Thus,  lo  use  a  borrowed  metaphor, 
■  (h«  memory  becomes  surchargeil  Hi(h  a  rude  mast  of  indigestible  matter.' 
Many  teachers,  indeed,  seem  I o  act  on  the  supposition  (hat  mind  \»  marolf  ft 
passve  receptacle,  in  wliicli  knowledj^e  musl  be  poured,  as  a  fluid  is  poiiMd 
■Mo  a  vessel.  The  child  i*  iiresenlod  at  once  with  abulracl  rules  and  |iiiij»«i 
lions  which  its  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp.    The  reason  is  that  they  ww* 


obtained  OTigina)lyal  Ihe  expense  of  great  labour  aoi  research.  In  Torming 
Ihem  the  eneraies  of  the  moul  nialura  and  able  miiids  wore  put  in  rcquisilKin. 
They  are  not  ine  slep^  but  Ihu  results  uf  iong  and  coinfilioaltd  raur>e«  of  rea- 
soning, and  arc  Iherefore  wliolly  aliov-e  Iheroiirpreliecisioii  of  u  eliiid.  Thir<,whal. 
ever  established  uBaEe  may  Fay  fo  Ihe  coiiliiiiy,  is  a  c.ipiliil  error  in  educniion. 
It  ia  like  Uking  a  child,  blindrotdiil,  to  Uie  ta|iof  an  I'uiincncc  upoii  a  ladder, 
ancovcririK  llie  child's  eyes  and  telling  it  (o  liiid  its  wny  down.  Is  lliis  leam- 
log  Id  ascend  Ihe  eminence  otintlrex,  as  nature  would  teach  us,  l>y  fl-cular 
gr«dations?  No  more  is  the  bate  comiuillinK  ol  rules  to  memory  learning  to 
reason,  one  of  the  chief  things  to  he  lookvd  at  in  the  great  buaiuess  of  educa- 
Uoo. 

Another  fact  which  may  servi 
been  required,  time  out  of  mii 
of  irhich,  they  have  not  (ho  te 

This,  by  leading  the  ciiild  to  adeoil  to  the  sounil  of  the  wardnieielv,and  not 
(he  wnse,  has  a  tendency  rather  to  blunt  than  sharpen  the  poweiH  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  to  induce  a  habit  of  lisllefsness  and  inallenlioii,  which  alien 


A  lale  writer  ha*  hazardeil  Ihe  aAserlion  (lint '  the  Sprlline  (lOok  Is  the  great- 
eat  barrier  now  existing  to  inlellectual  iinprovemenl.'  'The  ^reat  reason,' 
■a  a  sentible,  though  sarcastic  writer  uh^rves, '  w)iy  men  are  no  ignorant. 
ia,  that  Ihey  are  taught  by  this  mechmical  method,'  "  A  nietlioil.  we  would 
add,  whieli,  like  Ihe  destructive  mildew,  lias  blasted  llic  unfolding  genns  of 
many  a  rising  genius."  II does  appear  lobe waslingliiaciHirgicsofllic youth- 
ful mind  to  keep  it  for  mouths,  ami  years,  poring  over  wonls,  lo  which  it  at- 
iBclies  no  meaning,  and  which  it  may  never  see  out  of  the  spelling-book. 

As  further  proof  of  our  proposilion.  may  be  inentioni-d  Ihe  erroneous  Idea,  at- 
tached to  Ihe  term  education.  While  great  pains  have  Iwen.lnlien,  logically 
to  detinc  the  terms  denoting  many  olhcr  sciences,  this  lenn  continues  lo  be 
kuse  and  indefinile.  '  Education  is  understood  lo  con«i»t  in  the  acquintion  of 
knowledge.  We  believe  tliat  it  docs  not  consist  in  tlic  acquisition  of  know- 
ledee,  but  in  the  devek^inent  of  tlie  minil.'  But  uiind  cuiuiol  l>c  developed 
unUu  it  be  exercised  about  mnic  olject  of  knowledKu  ;  ■  Anilsubjerts  should 
be  (elected  and  arranged  with  rcfeiuncc  lo  llils  djec  t,'  [develop  tiirni  of  mind.] 
In  the  system  punucd  in  our  common  scIumIs,  memory  seems  lo  he  almost  ihe 
only  faculty  to  improve  which  any  din^ct  eHbrM  arc  made.  Thid  is  nol  deny- 
ing that  the  other  faculties,  from  tlii-ir  inlimate  connexion  wilh  memory,  re- 
ceive, iodireclly,  more  or  less  improve mcnl.  Memory  is  an  important  facul- 
ty, and  ought,  by  nil  means,  to  receive  it-i  due  share  Af  ntteiition.  But  is  it  not 
important  also  that  children,  along  wilh  memory,  should  acquire,  soundness  of 
juflgment,  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  vigour  of  llioiiaht  ?  These  quali- 
ties will  be  brought  into  icquisillon  almost  every  day  of  itieir  lives,  more  or 
lew. 

They  are  now  left,  in  most  instances,  to  be  acquired  by  accident.  This  per- 
haps in  part  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  so  many  are  wanline  in  enterpriKc  and 
energy,  when  ihey  enter  upon  the  duties  of  active  life.  Ft  is  granled  that 
many  are  distinguished  for  (lieiie  qualities,  even  under  the  present  system  of 
elementary  education.  Tliere  is  a  perceptible  difference  among  uncultivated 
pUnIa  ;  yet  who  maintains  that  many,  if  indeed  any  of  them,  arrive  to  the  degree 
of  matuiilp  aikd  eiccllence,  that  they  might  have  attained,  under  careful  and 
judicious  culture .'' 

The  (ruth  or  Ibeae  remarkfl  will  be  readily  admiUed  by  all  who 
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lid  allcntion  to  llic  c.visliiijr  slate  of  education,  and  the 
m  by  which  inslriiclion  is  gencrnlly  communicated,  in  our 
m  Wc  rccnmmoiid  the  |K;ru:ial  ul'  tliia  pamphic,  to  all  eu- 
Bi  t)]<:  pruclicul  iiiKlructioii  of  I'lt'iiiunlnry  sclioola,  ■■  con- 
Imauy  valuable  ideas,  and  calculnlcd  lo  promole  Ihegen- 
Bse  of  iinprovctncnt  in  vducaiion.  And  we  hope  tbe  wri- 
Bro  long  give  lo  I  he  public  the  rciiulU  of  his  mind  andol'his 
Bicc  in  Iho  dillinili  art  nf  Icacliiiig.  Such  iiirormation,  in 
Bctit  ^Hlo  <i(  cilncatiiiti,  ia  much  wanted  ;  and  we  altould 
By  to  use  the  Juuriiat  as  a  cliuuiicl,  for  its  general  di 
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■of the  Trmtta.) 

II.  will  roiniiipiirG  on  Ibe  ISlh  Hay  of 
lu'  lU'iui'iiiiinl  ofliiitian  will  be  unitri 
'  IMiii'ipjl,  a-ohli'il  by  oni.'  xuute,  a\vi\ 
I'lii'j-  jiiil  rxfH-rii-iiro.  The  Hh'raij'  nt- 
l.iii.iii  A*  » iii-itnicl^r.  hi!i|un>  (be  fiillt'st 
" 'uaio  iSvniiiiiiy,  will   ■»!  be 


a  -.Khi.  V! 


nvK  nil  tlu'  ailvanlu<;es  uf 
iL-lie.il  Kii^livti  isluraliaii,  iW 
n^Aw  ill  iKUTiliri!;  wli«>l:i  of 

t-'n-nrii  ami  S|iaiii'4i  l.»n- 
yi-il.  1'lir  uiilbsil  oflvai-li* 
II  ii-illiiiirily  puimiuil.  with 

;i|^'i<nnl.  »>  \Ktt  ai)»plcil 
\-  vi  dnvrvaliun  and  ollt'ii- 
liniKril  r 


•"  ill  llip  \<n: 


*  ol" 
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and  monil  affections;  nn<l  in  conliilin:;  ihvir  itBufchtriTH  to  lliu  cliargo  of  Mrs. 
Vail  RcnluelHei,  parciila  at  a  iliKlanre,  iiiny  fuul  tliu  fullful  aiKiiraiicu,  that  no 
can^  or  Itiiiilcriiesn  will  I>b  waiitiii|>  10  Mipjily  tlir  iilciwurcijof  home,  and  (be 
bvriFriU  orniareni:))  kimliu'S'i,  r duiiw),  ami  prnli^ctluii. 

The  arrange iiiciil  lion-  (■iiiili.'iii|iljli:0,  [■>  Tiilunilcil  tu  iin-icivc  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  (hu  two-ruld  ulijccl  iif  Frmnlf  Education — lliu  acquisition  of  sub- 
■tanlial  learning,  aitil  tliu  cullivaliaii  uf  genteel  accoiiiiili^iiiiants  and  graceful 

A  Primanf  Departmrat,  for  llio  inatniclion  of  pu|>Ilt  in  the  lower  branchc» 
afcducaliao,  will  bn  ruiinecleil  willi  (he  insliluUun,  in  wlitcli  (he  nioiiituriul 
■yateiii  will  lie  ailopte<l  lo  a*  gn-il  an  uxtunt  as  idiull  bu  iIfcmioI  uwfiil.  A 
Lady  of  cxpeiicnrr,  bimI  ofthtt  lii);liesl  qiiulilicatioii'i,  liaii  lievn  enf^aged  to  con- 
duct IhiH  cIcimrliiieiK,  under  Ihu  wipi-rviiilaii  of  Mr.  ItraytOD. 

The  Oiilario  Frmalf  Sriaitiurg  ih  incorpoRitcd  by  law,  and  the  nlockholJ- 
em  have  erected,  in  an  eli.'va(t>d  and  pleasant  par(  uf  (he  villn);c  of  Canandai- 
cua,  an  elegant  brick  Kdiliee,  (bree  Hturieii  high,  (including  tlio  bniiuinen(.)  73 
Ke(  frenl,  by  5<)  feel  deep,  (o  wtilrli  they  are  now  aihliiiK.  ((o  ))e  completed  by 
the  cMiimcnceuient  ol  Ibe  tcnn)  a  building  uf  (he  Name  liciiclit,  SO  feet  by  30. 
TheHC  ImildinK*  "^  Hurroiirided  by  spurious  plea-urc  ^ivunds,  and  arc  dpvotcd 
exclusively  to  Ibe  purposed  iiflhe  Si'bool  and  Hoardingc  llmisc.  'Witb  tlicw 
■dvan(aKe--ii  o  lucalion  in  one  of  tlie  must  duliab( fill  and  heallhv  villages  in  (lie 
State,  the  Trustees  hope,  liy  unrentiHid  attenlion  lo  Ibe  'indrtstj  of  llio 
Sciidol,  (o  render  it  more  exteoaively  useful,  and  wordiy  of  lliv  most  liberal 
patronage. 

The  price  of  Tuition  will  bo  30  dollarii  a  year  and  in  (hat  proportion  for  one 
or  more  (emiB. 

J.  I).  Bemis,  H.  F.  Penfiehl,  Fr.  firangcr,.!.  C,  Spi'iircr.  M.  J  I.  Sibluy,  la- 
nd WilMHi,  James  T.yoii,  Geo.  Wilson,  .Mux.  Duncan,  Jr..  Truatcu^^. 

VaitaHilaigaa,  Muy,  Vitli. 
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Female  Deparlinenl. 
[Many  (d'our  rcaden,  aro  no  doulil.  fniiiili'ir  with  llir  rnnk  and  csiimalion  ol  tlw 
M-iiiiiia>y  of  MiBHni.  l)(>wi((  niid  Kingsbury,  previiius  In  l\\e  new  arnngciiieulif 
of  wliicb  an  aceoiiiil  b  given  in  (he  fiilluwlng  liiti'lligciiri!.  'ilmsc  who  are 
iniarqnalnlcd  with  Ibe  Kclimil,  imiy  derive  infiirmatiim  ifspi-ctiiig  its  rliaracteTi 
I'niiii  ihu  tnenlioii  made  ofil  in  llii>  Ki-pnrt  uflhc  cniiimilli-e  on  public  scliooU 
ill  the  town  of  Piovklciice.     Sttlkrfint  artirlt  of' our  /vririit  A'limbtr. 

Il  is  iicrliagw  iiniicceiHdry  to  say  Ihat  ihe  high  Kehoul  on  its  now  arrange-- 
inpn(,  Dirers  uxcclleiil  oppurtunilii-s  fur  tlie  full  heui'lils  of  a  Usi-fid  and  respoel- 
■hlc  education,  and  iwrves  In  cuinph-le  (he  course  of  iiislmclian  faiileinplatvi! 
ill  the  icpari  luenlionod  abnvo.  The  icenlluineii  by  wliusu  cnterprize  (hii  Un- 
dertaking in  caiiimpncrd,  have  nln-ady  |>rovi'd  llicniiielves  conipnleut  lo  llie 
niaiiagenieiit  of  sucli  H  m'IiuoI.  and  cnlitled  lo  the  full  ronlideiice  oTdieirfvllunr 
ciiizciis,  who,  Kc  have  no  iloubt,  will  duly  appicdaie  uid  patroDiietliia  liberal 
eflbrt  liir  (be  improvenieiitotcilucatiou.] 

A  dnaitntent  delusively  devoted  lo  Young  Ladies,  will  he  opened  at  Ihb 
inMHulioii,  on  the  fir^  Monday  of  ftlari'b  nexl,  under  tlio  iniinediate  <lircclion 
of  tlw  Jtuiior  Principal-     A  icparata  buitdiug  han  been  procurod,  and  fitted  u|> 
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,<  itmCDl,  sliould  be  iboughl  Ihe  rcsallof  k 
i>'!,re  w  out  i.'fraciu  !.y^t«in,  we  candidly  atain.  thai  »))  Ihe  MJ- 
:k^ci  tu  g4ji>  I'tfiit  iike  new  eoune^  ttiU  bn  deriveil  fnifn  a  niortt 
ndilioii.  Thli  will  enable  lu  to  limil  Mt  tuan&rr  ,•  lofii  a  drfin- 
ht  reecplioa  iff  jnijiitt  ;  to  alablith  a  ilandard  of  r;  ijiiircnuuli 
.   r-fii  iiur  roam  in  a  geuttcl  numner  ;  andln  jirvetde  apfor^- 


-  Heading; 

■  •-.   Hblory _...       

.>,iilcnloflheHlnd:KiltutilI>1iiI 


r  •  ihoiter  time  Ihun  >ix  menihi.    Tlie  miinbcr  nil!   be  limileil   lo 

Tennf  of  Tuilioii  ^19  ptir  quvrlet.  or  $90  lot  Iwo  frcxn   (he  sttnw 

io  vitQ  charge  lui  reading  and  wriling  buoki,  bIiIcb,  jjeaeils,  qurlb. 

MiMiMany  cifu>,  frnm  Ihr  Turiety  ornrudiu  laid  down  in  aiir  cnurK,  initrbe 
difRi'iiliy  of  (rauiiine  «"«  oTihcin,  (Uppti>e  that  (he  mind*  of  yotmg  tjidiea 
will  bo  crvwdrd,  or  that  yiny  will  Kleinpt  lo  learn  rhingi  which  lh«y  raniiM 
undenrfand — we  wlHh  to  !«  di>iliiiGlly  iiiidFrlHlood,  thai  no  pupil  Kill  Iv  allow- 


Hilrly  « 
fcnilfv. 
ink.  fcc. 


1-    ■■  .  '  l^ll.ll  UBO  will  IheHtwiy  of  Alaebni,  fJeomelry.ir.  Sit. 

I'  1  ^\  I  :m><w(<r,llMl  the  abi*ct  ofctluciUioD  i'tu'o^il.     It 

'  ;  ,11.  >ti>iinR  Ihe  mind  with  knowtrilge.    The  mind  ii.iitt 

/r, ,/',"'  I  >.  1 1.'    .<    <  |>'i<in  orthlnlEiwwIedee,  or  iU  oppraiiotit  will  be  elog- 

I  »ri'l  ill' ^i'<l.      lii'iii'.'  iliG    iicreuily    <3  mtnlal   ttiteipHnt,  vnd  aucb  •' 

ir-r"l*iiKly  "•  »ill  lioi  li'iiii  lu  prmtuev  II.  That  Al|iebri  and  (ieoTOCtiyt 
T  llii-  li'iiili  III  V.  iioiii-  nil)  lire li  nil  to  ieoy.  Soveial  nflhr  nhri'Ti  niiintitKi 
•i»tlli;>  iiri'  u,  iic  pi!i>iii-il  Ilia  |jri-venlire  of  pedantry-  There  it  a  pnulli, 
italioEi  01  whi.'b  liic  minil  i- mini  (o  look  with  great  comptBCence  M  Jb 
vioiis  allainmcnix.  Tim  imwl  Hri^uiual  cure  for  tliia  dlsr&^e.  I<  a  diiMlDCl 
w  or  the  boundlHM  range  of  Intslkctual  acquire inHnta.  Hence  llif  tleccMi- 
ir  ihoM  Kliiditia,  wUcb  aerve  both  10  enlacso  tlic  Held  of  knowledge  Min 
and  to  ■llmliitFih  tbi  oxtenl  of  prasoot  acqnUitlofu. 
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With  respect  to  system,  we  feel  bound  to  none.  That  system  will  be  ptir- 
sued  which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Should  our  number 
be  found  too  great  for  the  beneiit  of  the  pupils,  it  will  be  limited  to  thirty. 
We  believe,  however,  on  the  conditions  we  shall  receive  voune  Ladies,  that 
thirty  six  can  be  taught  a.s  weil  as  a  much  smaller  number,  aside  from  inde- 
pendent principles. 

As  it  is  impojiSible  to  express  our  views  fully,  within  the  compass  of  a  cir- 
cular, we  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation,  that  may  be  deemed 

necessary. 

G.  A.  Dkwitt, 

J.  KlJtfGSBURY^ 

Providence,  February  6, 1828. 

Male  Department, 

In  this  institution,  there  will  be  opened,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber next,  a  department  for  Young  Gentlemen,  similar  to  that  now  conducted 
by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  for  Young  Ladies. 

This  department  will  be  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Crane  &  Kee- 
ly ;  and  a  building;  will  be  erected,  or  suitable  rooms  provided  for  it,  during 
the  Summer.  Those  oflercd  for  instruction  will  be  examined,  and  none  will 
be  received  who  are  not  prepared  to  coniiiiencc  the  following  course  of  study. 

English  Grammar ;  Elocution  and  Composition  ;  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Liter- 
ature :  Logic  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  Gcogniphy,  with  the  use  of  tlie  (Jlobes  ; 
Ancient  and  Motiern  History,  with  Chronology ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Natural 
Theology,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Natural  History  ;  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind  ;  the  American  Constitution,  and  Political  Economy  ; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  Literature ;  Arithmetic  and  Book-keep- 
ing ;  Algebra ;  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  so  far  as  tliey  are  necessary  for 
understanding  the  practical  ats ;  Navigation ;  Mensuration  of  superiices  and 
solids;  Land  and  Maritime  surveying  ;  drawing  of  Maps,  Charte,  &c.  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  the  Anatomical  Structure  ami  Functions  of  Man. 

For  this,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  regular  eoursCy  the  terms  will  be  $12 
per  quarter— or  $10  should  there  be  more  than  one  from  fhe  same  family. 

The  following  are  regarded  as  extra  studies — The  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  ;  Perspective,  Drawing  and  Painting;  Chemistry;  the 
Mathematical  course  enlarged  in  the  articles  of  Geometry,  Trigonometiy,  Conic 
Sections,  &c.        * 

Any  one  may  attend  to  the  whole^  or  only  a  part  of  the  extra  studies,  for 
each  of  which  a  separate  charge  will  be  made  ;  this  charge,  however,  will  be 
lesa  to  those  pursuing  the  regular  course. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  som  exposition  of  the  mode^  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  carry  our  plan  into  execution. — it  is  our  intention  to  make  our  instruc- 
tions plain,  useful,  and  practicnl.  For  illustiaiion — In  the  P-ni;lish  department, 
it  will  be  our  object  to  enable  (he  pupils  thoroughly  to  undcrstaud  the  lan- 
guage,— to  speak  and  write  it  with  ease,  correctness,  and  elegance  ;  and  to 
Jerceive  and  <liscriniinate  the  beauties  and  defects  of  whatever  they  may  lead. 
n  the  MatheiTiatical  studies,  we  shall  have  a  constant  reference  to  their />r(ic- 
tical  application ;  and  shall  pursue  them  so  far,  and  in  such  a  maimer,  as  that 
object  may  re(|uire. 

Natural  Philosophy  will  be  studied  with  the  same  view ;  and  particularly 
Mechanics  ;  as  we  deem  this  part  of  the  Science  more  important  than  any  oth- 
er, in  the  Education  of  Young  men,  who  are  preparing  to  take  the  direction  of 
Manufacturing  Establishments. 

From  this  exposition,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  endeavouring  (o  meet  the 
wants  of  a  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  community  ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  we  mean  to  teach  whatever  is  preparatory  to  studying  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. 
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a  rchoal  oT  this 


mA  Dur  (rirnd-i,  have 

■called  for.  VTk  un-  iIlinxi'I  lo  ninne  uic  Pipctimt'iii, ami  trum  lor 
Hu  Itlwiil  aiidliil*-llijr<>iilcoiiiiiiiinily.  Imloiusllii-' we  nivli  iDshow 
Irt^rd  liir  otir  own  rafi'ly  ;  ollicrwiw,  wc  KhouliI  giv«  litlle  reaMu) 
Hii-e  in  DiiT  atdlity  to  PSivnle  (hi>  plan  yet  propMC.'  Wc  ahill  com' 
Hn.-rare,  in  Mich  a  nuniUT  a»  we  tliiiik  *ali' ;  utnl  tholl  make  eabi](e- 
Kilditieu*  a*  thry  iiiay  be  i«qiiiniil.  In  ilii-i  w  uv,  wc  hope  to  nm- 
■teresls  of  pravlii-al  tiliirulioii.  riinrp  cfTfcmally,  iliaii  bj  any  auddrD 
I  efforl ;  and  vef  proiniM-  our  hftx  cxtTtiono  to  4Upply  the  wiint.i  oC 
Bnily  in  Mi  rcspiict,  as  Tar  as  ihcy  sliall  xliow  ihenuelve*  nilllii;;  lo 

li^Lon.  vf  rpcl  hmmd  in  allude  tn  a  conBiilcration,  which  we   (lilnk 

Hid  an  ini|iortaiil  one.     Our  iiMituliiio  combine*  nevetal  separatede- 

lstudiou>ly  arranscd  lu  Mril  each  Mlicr,  and  tubrm  a  complete  fyn- 

Kre  theivforp  prepared  tn  taki'  cliililreil  at  the  earlieil  ajre,  ■nd  car- 

Boueh  Uic  n-luile  cinirfe  oTllieir  etlucatioa.    By  lhi«  mcuu,  all   Iho 

Hj  family  may  be  placed  at  llie  caote  Srhool,  In  ranie  otiii  dilfitreut 

1^  :  nnd  lhii«.  Ihcir  »(iidie:i  will  he  ^'Midticled  on  a  plan  more  regu- 

■piiialic.  iImii  if  tliey  werr  sent  lo  diK-reut  Schools 

lilficult,  in  a  eii-culir,  ttillj-  lo  e:(plain  nur  view*,  wc  i^all  he  happy 

lore  nilDute  cx|>o«lii>n  of  Ibi-lu,  lu  any  who  may   i 

■ihesubjrrl. 

■will.  J.  Kini^lmry,  S.  .\.  Craue,  J.  W,  Kcely. 
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crenturcB,  whom  previous  situation  naa  so  truly  deplorable,  heromc  at  the 
same  tiincliapjiy  ami  uacrul,  produces  aseDsalumoriieartfclliiatbraclJon  wliicii 
words  are  unatife  lo  express. 

A  eircumalance,  wliich,  at  (he  eame  lime,  that  ia  liishly  gratiryinf;  to  Iho 
feelings  of  the  Coimuittcc,  proves  d<>riiletity  the  favourallc  O[ii[iion  whicii  (tie 
public  at  large  enlerlain  of  the  buiiefiti' derived  rrom  the  Insiitution  is,  that 
five  flirniiar  scbaal<i  have  been  cslabliidicd  ou  the  |iian  ol  the  oiie  at  Liverpool, 
viz.  in  the  riiiea  of  Lonilon,  Dublin,  Fklinburgh,  Bristol,  and  Noiwicli.  The 
Comiiiillec  have  embraced  every  opportunity  of  convey  in);  inrormation  to  the 
■uanaKem  of  liiosu  instiluiions  ;  and  tliey  lake  tliis  meltioil  of  expressing  iheir 
readincis  lo  coopernle  with  tliem  in  any  tray,  by  which  llie  welfare  of  tiiose 
cbsriliea  niay  Ik  prouioteii. 

Th«  principal  oecupulions  of  llie  ptipiiri  a(  present  are,  spinning,  hamper  and 
Imikel  making,  llie  plailiiiK  of  sush  lines,  tlic  weaviiiE  oC.woislcd  rugs  for 
faeanhii,  carriages  and  duoni,  of  linen  and  of  Hour  cloth  and  sacking.  Ihe  ti]akin{r 
of  socks  and  list  shoes,  (he  inanufac luring  of  twine,  pack  thread,  log  lines, 
clothes  lines  and  lish  lines,  of  stair  rarpcting  ami  foot  ticars,  puinis  and  ba^eta 
from  old  topes,  and  the  luariuug  of  musie.  In  this  last  department,  the  utlco- 
lion  of  Iho  pupil,  is  particularly  directed  lo  qualifying  (he  pupils  for  (he  ulTtce 
of  organist;  loilv  one  of  them  have  been  reitdurcd  fully  competent  to  such  ao 
appointment.  I'lie  pupils  are  also  instruclcd  In  a  new  niclhod,  u|ion  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mardas  sj^em.estalitishcil  by  Ih'.  Bell  of  teaching  music  (o  olh- 
erv,  ami  In  tuning  and  slrjnging  musical  instruments,  a  circumslanee,  which, 
in  country  places,  particularly,  may  be  an  important  advantage  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  are  inlnxlweil.  By  Ihe^  means,  (hey  arc  enabletTlo 
procure  for  themselves  a  coiiilbrtable  Hvelihooil,  and  have  nic(  with  very  con- 
■iderahle  encourage tnent.  Desides  (he  means  which  are  adonled  (o  inB(ruct 
(he  pupils  in  these  several  employments,  a  s(ric(  alleiitlon  is  pnhl  to  tbcir  nior- 
■I  and  religious  cuiiriuct'  Tlic  health  of  (lie  pupils  is  also  made  an  oliject  of 
especial  care,  ami  medical  procliliouerH  are  appcdnleil  lo  supcrinlenil  am)  rrgu- 
late  all  circumslonces  retatiui;  to  it.  Tlie  nirdieal  eotnmittce  jiarl iru la rly  direct 
their  altenlion  to  the  state  oflhe  eyes,  anil  consiikr  it  tlieir  province  (o  asecr- 
tain  whelher  any  means  can  lie  enij>lnyed  (iw  the  recovery  of  Might.  I(  may 
be  necessary  lo  remark,  that  tio  operation  of  this  kind  i-i  ever  piTforiiinl  wilh- 
out  (he  cKprcas  couieut  of  the  parties  and  of  (liclr  li'leuds. — litverjpovl  (Eng.) 
paper. 
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Observations  on  a  Practical  System  of  Translation  ;  with  a  fetv 
Remarks  on  the  Modes  gciicTall}'  puriiuril  in  learning  Languages. 
By  Mariano  Cubi  I  Bolcr.  Boston.  Milliard,  Gray,  Little,  &. 
Wilkins.     1828.     8vo.     pp.  tili. 

•  The  system  lo  Ibe  exposition  of  which  Ihis  pamphlet  is  devoted  we  hail  oc- 
cadon  lo  slate  briefly,  when  DieDtioning  the  Traduclcur  Frangois  of  the  same 
author.    The  liulls  <it  ■  ootica  will  not  permit  ui  lo  eater  at  pietent  into  the 
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subject  tt  such  Uoglii  lajoslicelo  the  views  of  the  nriler  and  llie  value  ofhi* 
wmka  wmild  teniler  de^nible.  The  leimjag  and  the  rewvcli  ni^iuleM«l  in 
«•  lietore  m,  while  Ih»y  reflect  ereai  credll  an  the  nuthor.  gire 


wdgtil  ami  lulhoiity  Id  his  alalemeati,  which  i 


«ailtIacloty  Id 


But  in  our  Den  number  we  BbaJ]  endeavuurto  tilie  up  Ihii  valiiuble  (niupblet 
in  ■  muiner  num  adequale  to  ill  imporluii^e ;  as  vrc  have  brouehi  ii  btwtnl 
atprcMnl  mtrtly  for  the  aako  of  nol  leUing  dip  Ibe  eatlieit  possihlc  oppartUDi- 
ty  of  meotiaiili^  il  and  recoramendio):  it  Id  our  rEaderK. 

Berore  leaciDE  this  useful  treatise,  Cm-  the  prrscnt.  we  may  say,  Id  ■  few 
wonls,  that  the  inelhod  which  ll  reconiineDda  is,  to  a  ronudorahlc  eiienl.ociK- 
invli  and  thai,  in  other  reipecls.  il  embr^cm  a  vrry  haj^y  coinbinalfon  «rt£e 
Ihaniuah  diKipline  of  the  established  mode  ol  instruction,  along  with  all  llial  it 
valuabTe  ia  the  bcilltiea  oSered  by  the  lecent  or  ralhei  n  ' 
•u  otuia  tuentioaed  in  Ifaii  Jounul. 


ived  iuipraveinciita 


BOOKS    FOB    ClIILDBEN. 

Week  Days  and  Sunday.  Designed  for  very  liiilo  Ciiildfco. 
One  of  a  series  of  Stories  liy  the  Author  of  Fruit  nud  Flowers. 
Boalon.     Milliard,  Gray,  Lillle,  &.  Wilkins.      1838.     Ifimo.  pp.8. 

Little  Wenlworth's  Morniug  Lesson.  Designed  for  Childteu 
iwa  or  three  years  old.     By  Ou  »ame  Ailhor,  and  published  at 

LiiUe  Susan.  Doeigoed  for  Children  two  or  Uuee  years  old. 
A  lite  abort. 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Mindod  TriRes.  Designed  for  Cbildrcu 
from  six  lo  eight  years  old.     See  abort. 

These  Btoritvi  are  all  more  immtidialcly  ronnecied  wflh  rell|;icru<  than  with 
intelk-riiial  imlnii-iion.  ami  will  f.ili,  ji.'t1i.L|i..   inure    pioperly    under  (he    no- 

chi-'tlv  I.  i  .1  .   I.     .......  I-  ...     ■  it,..  ;iitnoiiBe  iiilerval  by  which 

Oiry   .1.     .  ii.uxiirihcday.  Tbeirpervad- 

in^~l<::'  1  Liliiiaileatbal  powcrnil  «w>y 

over  Mil  s  ..  Ill,-  I.  ir.  I  I  III  :■  II  i'  ..I  l!,.  .  -iLrii-^  WO  WDuld  cnrDCSlty  r«- 
Canimrciil  to  iln^  (eiiclmrj  ol  ihIjiiI  muI  ijiiinary  schools,  as  furtUshing  much 
uieful  dircciion  eoDccrning  the  method  of  commiinicatinE;  with  inf^nty,  mi  aa 
to  leav#  Ilie  natural  happtnex,  of  thai  eatly  period  iindiaiitrbed.  and  Id  maka 
the  office  ofinxlruetlon  eular^e,  ludlo  petpeluate  il,  ralhurlbau  in  any  degree 
to  Impair  or  Inlerrupt  It. 


nf  Poetry  for  Schools,   (see  last  No., 
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COMMON   BClIOOr.   SVSTEM  OP   CO.VNECTICUT. 

[The  foltowiog  19  the  report  mcDtioned  in  our  last  number  ; 
and  though  as  yet  unacquainted  with  ila  success  before  the  leg- 
islature, we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  as  a  document  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  (he  general  interests  of  education.  It 
presents  many  serious  facts,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every 
mind  concerned  for  the  improvement  and  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  instruction  ;  and  the  expedients  which  it  proposes  for 
the  effectual  supervision  ofcommon  schools,  are  worthy  of  deep 
attention  in  Massnchusetta  as  well  as  other  states,  in  which  the 
standard  of  common  education,  ia  still  confessedly  below  the 
character  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  article  ia  copied  is 
entitled  *  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Common  Schools  ; 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  May  Session,  1828.] 

The  joint  committee,  to  whom  waa  referred  ao  much  of  hia 
excellency  the  governor's  message  as  relates  to  common  schools, 
make  the  following  report  : — 

They  have  consulted  upon  the  means  best  adapted  to  provide 
a  remedy  for  some  of  the  prominent  defects  in  our  system  of 
common  echoola  ;  from  which,  it  ia  supposed,  originates  much 
of  the  laxity  lha:t  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  complaint. 
The  committee  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  gov- 
ernor's message,  that  the  munificent  donation  on  the  part  of  this 
state,  for  the  support  of  common  schoola,  has  not  produced 
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■bose  bigUj  beneficial  effects  which  might  have  been  reasoaa- 
bly  aDlicipMcd.  'Vbey  do  not,  however,  inlenil  ta  cttii  ibe  snall- 
r..(  rtjiiiiir  L  uji-jn  uur  cuiiiiiiuiiitT,  for  any  indiflettuc*  lo  this 
Btilijtct ;  Lr-iiig  liilljr  aware  ihai  it  is  oaiufal  ibat  the  sircwg  relt- 
KDCe  upoo  the  aanual  aid  iletived  Trom  the  school  I'uDil,  diould 
be  nccnm|>aa)ed  by  a  correspond  eat  want  of  ei«r1io&  IB  our 
school  MCirieliea  and  dislricls.  The  gieal  amount  of  principal  in 
the  fund,  induces  an  expeclntioD  ot'  more  ample  assistance,  than 
can  be  reabzed  uuder  cxieliog  circumstances. 

The  coniniittoe  are  anxioua  to  obviate  eome  of  the  chief  diffi- 
collies  thai  hare  arisen,  in  the  operation  of  our  school  syaleni. 
They  are,  at  tbe  same  time,  of  the  opiniun,  that  ariy  new  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted,  ought  la  be  of  such  a  character  aa  will  b« 
most  consonant  with  public  EentiineDi,  in  order  to  ensure  ibeif 
prompt  and  e/TeclunJ  execution.  'Hie  people  have  a  right,  and 
will  exercise  il,  of  thinking  a^id  acting  for  themselves. 

Tbe  governor's  message  adverts  lo  the  necessity  of  a  ihorou^ 
examitiation  of  Ibe  inalruclcrs,  and  of  a  faithful  inspeclion  of 
coninion  schools.  Il  also  particularly  recommenda  a  vigilant 
performance,  of  tbe  dutiea  of  school  visiters,  and  sulimiis  lo  ihe 
confide  ration  of  this  leginlalure,  'the  propriely  of  more  specific 
cally  prescribing  by  law,  the  duliea  of  tbe  visiters,  with  addt- 
Uonat  sanctions,  and  of  requiring  those  in  each  society,  to  report 
annually  to  the  comptroller,  the  precise  condition  of  tbe  respect 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  the  moal  effectual  mode  of  ascertainiDg  and  rem- 
edying the  defects  of  our  school  system  is — 

lat.  To  appoint  a  superinlendcnt  of  common  schools. 

2d.  To  require  correct  semiannuot  reports  from  school  visi- 
ters. 

3d.  That  tbe  clerks  of  ibe  several  school  societies  shall,  in  the 
month  of  April,  annually  transmit  lo  the  superintendent,  the  re- 
ports of  the  visiters,  for  the  preceding  year. 

4lh.  Thiit  it  be  made  the  duly  of  Ihe  comniitlecs,  (in  order  to 
draw  ihc  quota  of  public  money  for  ihcir  respective  school  so- 
ctetiee,)  lo  certify  that  the  visilore  and  clerks  above  mentioned^ 
have  performed  the  duties  required  of  ibem,  for  Ibe  year  pre^ 
coding. 

With  these  views,  your  committee  have  prepared  a  bill,  which 
ibify  herewith  offer  to  the  consideration  of  ilic  Assiinibly.  Thejr 
have  eudeavoured  to  confine  Ibemsclves  ut  present,  solely  to 
such  modilicalions  of  our  system,  as  appear  lo  be  most  iiidisgren* 
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sably  necesaary.  Those  now  propoaed,  are  merely  additioiiB  to 
the  preaont  law. 

In  conclusioD,  your  commillee  take  the  liberty,  to  refer  the 
General  Assembly,  to  an  accompanying  report,  which  was  print- 
ed by  their  order,  two  years  since,  and  which  throws  considera- 
ble light  upon  the  condition  of  our  common  schools. 

All  which  ia  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  joint  committee,  John  Alsop,  Chainium.  May 
Sanon,  1838. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  referred  to. 

The  committee  appointed  upon  the  rosolution  '  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to 
common  schools,  are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  in- 
crease their  usefulness,'  reapectfuJIy  rtiport — That  they  deem 
the  subject  which  they  were  called  to  investigate,  to  be  one  of 
ntal  importance  to  the  state.  The  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  every  member  of  the  community,  was  the  basis  on  which 
the  tbunders  of  our  happy  institutions,  reared  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  civil  society.  In  favour  of  this  fundamental  principle  of 
free  government,  they  bore  a  testimony  so  noble,  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  wiae  men,  to  whom  their  history  is 
known  ;  and  to  vindicate  to  themselves  the  high  renown  of  ben- 
flftcton  of  the  human  race.'  A  hbe  interest  was  felt  by  their 
immediate  descendants  in  the  general  difTusion  of  knowledge  ; 
and  the  system  of  common  schools  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
peculiar  care  to  the  state,  and  went  on  improving,  until  the  pub- 
lic resources  enabled  the  legislature  to  grant  it  the  late  munifi- 
cent endowment. 

Placed  on  a  footing  so  elevated,  and  justly  preferred  to  every 
other  interest,  it  was  not  unrcaBonably  supposed  that  the  results 
oflhe  system  would  correspond  with  its  means,  and  that  these 
ioslilations  would  maintain  (heir  acknowledged  preeminence  over 
the  primary  schools  of  other  states  ; — at  least  that  they  would 
Dot  fail  to  keep  pace  with  (ho  progress  of  general  improvement 
ia  our  own.  Facts  compel  your  committee  to  say,  that  in  their 
opiaioa  they  have  done  neither.  The  ^ates  of  New- York  and 
MaasachusettB  begin,  already,  to  challenge  a  superiority  for  their 
common  schools,  although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  they  look- 
ed to  Connecticut  for  their  models,  and  sought  the  aid  of  her 
wisdom.  The  academies  of  this  state  have  never  been  cheered 
with  a  solitary  gleam  of  legislative  bounty,  and  seem  lobe  whol- 
ly awJaded  from  the  pale  of  legislative  sympathies ;  yet  many 
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liave  tlourislied.     The  uaiversily  in  this  city  h&s  rii 

Li  energies,  and  urged  its  way  to  eminence  w 

Ifrom  (he  statu  which  it  exults  and  adorns.     Yet  c( 

I,  on  which,  as  on  a  favourite  child,  the   public 

e  been  lavished  with  great  liberality,  btU  mfft  A 

een  gradually  declining  in  Iheir  relative  standi. 

Kit  of  the  experiment  has  decided  that  no  nppropriBti( 

:  the  inceosing  prosperity  of  achoolR.    Tl 

Ihe  burdens  ol'  llio  people,  but  they  also  diminish,  and 

in,  perhnps,  their  interest  in  these  inatilutiona.     Wl 

Limittee  are  reluctant  to  believe,  with  many  of  the  a. 

icd  men  with  whom  they  have  corresponded  in  relat 

Kbject  that  the  common  schools  are  in  no  better  condil 

y  would  have  been,  had  they  received  no  aid  from 

ire  conflrmed  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  fallen 

.1  excellence  which  ihey  might  have  attaiaod. 

with  the  comparative  depression  of  comn 

be  stated,  that  there  is  an  increasing  indif 

llhe  part  of  the  people,  to  the   interests  of  these  inst 

whatever  causcH  this  apathy  is  to  he  attributed,  it 

Itremendous    import,  and  demonstrates  that  this  inlei 

e  excliitii'dy  eulruated  to  the  people,  without  injury 

Barts  of  the  system  which  require  more  immediate  att 
llhe  books  used,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and 
.  and  report  of  the  schools. 

m  iu  that  part  of  the  system  relating  to  books,  whil 
mote  economy,  seems  indispensable  to  the  success 
Is.  The  continual  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  books  v 
schools  are  inundated,  subjects  the  parent  to  n  he 
L  and  prevents  that  uniformity  without  which  there 

silication — a  principle  highly  conducive  to  succes! 
Jade  of  instruclion.  The  selections  are,  not  uofrequc 
Tt  with  little  judgment,  and  many  books  are  used,  fit  g 
Ipt  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  youth.  The  important  bi 
Iprepnring  elementary  hooks,  has  been  left  too  much. 
T  hands— to  men  who  have  betrayed  at  every  step,  ll 
lioranco  of  Ihe  first  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  mi 
which  the  higher  departments  of  education  ore  gri 
Ited,  but  whoso  aid  has  been  little  sought  aAer  in  the  1 
s  most  needed.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  legi 
d  the  legialature  vtUij,  can  remedy. 
Ilcinentary  books  should  possess  a  tnarc  national  cliai 
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ter,  the  elements  of  our  history,  of  our  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions, and  of  our  religion,  should  be  engraven  on  the  memory 
of  every  child,  and  its  earliest  associations  should  be  those  of  an 
American,  a  republican,  and  a  christian.  In  this  way,  may  the 
men  of  future  generations  be  trained  for  the  responsibility  which 
awaits  them,  and  become  the  safe  depositaries  of  the  rich  inher- 
itance which  we  now  enjoy. 

As  it  respects  the  qualitication  of  teachers,  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  schools,  the  law  has  made  no 
requisitions,  but  has  left  the  subject  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  school  visiters.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
something  would  be  gained  by  specifying  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, assuming  as  a  standard  such  as  are  already  possessed,  with  a 
distinct  intimation,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  state,  gradually  to 
raise  this  standard.  It  is  believed,  that  the  course  of  instruction 
may  be  considerably  extended  without  interfering  with  the  branch- 
es usually  taught — that  the  elements  of  geography  and  history 
might  advantageously  precede  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  mensu- 
ration, with  some  of  their  more  practical  applications,  while  they 
encroached  not  on  the  rudiments  of  learning,  would  serve  to  di- 
versify the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  young,  and  fit  them  for 
more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  project  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a  fa- 
vourite measure  with  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  however  much  it  may  promise,  is  deemed  by 
the  committee  to  be  at  present  impracticable. 

The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used, 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  branches  taught,  the  time  the  school 
has  been  continued,  the  expenditures,  with  similar  facts,  should 
be  presented  annually  to  the  legislature  and  the  public.  This 
would  have  the  twofold  effect  of  obtaining  that  information  which 
would  enlighten  the  path  of  legislation,  in  future,  and  of  opera- 
ting as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  career  of  improvement.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of  the  state  is  watching  their 
movements,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative  standing  is  to 
be  known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
teachers,  the  industry  of  pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  parents. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, arisen,  chiefly,  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  No  measures  have  been  taken  to  to  ascertain 
the  actual  condition  of  common  schools.     Their  internal  man- 
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L  ibeir  cliarscter  and  prospects,  hcTe  not  MtScicnd)' 
e  otienlioa  of  the  legialalure. 

a  view  (o  invigotale  siid  improve  ibe  syateta,  tbe  ct 

cotataead  ibe  appoiatDtent  of  a  sup«riDlendent  ofct 

]ob,  whow  doty  Bball  b«  to  rcctxniseDJ  suitable  bo- 

[option  of  Bchool  visiters,  and  such  loodes  of  isalruct 

LrumcDt  as  he  may  deem  most  expedient  ;  sad  from 

Lf  the  Beveral  school  societies,  to  prepare  and  pr«s 

Igislalure,  annually,  a  report,  so  far  w  he  may  obtain 

n>>)  showing  ibe  actual  coadilioD  of  every  common  scb 

late,  together  wilb  his  proceedings  for  the  year. 

;  views  which  the  committee  havo  deUberal 
fta  the  subject  submitted  to  theif  investigaiioa.  1 
J  proposed,  tf  adopted,  will  not  in  tbe  least  impair 
ftraolcd  to  school  societies  auil  school  viziers.  They 
f  to  correct  a  part  only  of  existing  evils,  leaving  it 

~dc  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  remain. 
Let  that  on  these  institutions,  the  great  body  of  the  p 
er  depend,  exclusively,  for  the  means  of  educati 
a  with  a  paramount  importance,  and  eatabliahea  tb 
:  peculiar  and  increasing  regard  of  the  legislalu 
members  who  compose  Ibis  honourable  body,  m 
c  indebted,  for  their  education,  either  entirely 
a  common  schools.  Such  men,  it  is  confidently  belt 
b  they  arc  laudably  employed  in  embcUishing  tbe  sir 
society,  and  in  giving  a  fair  exterior,  will  notaul 
n  to  go  lo  decay.  AH  which,  with  the  accoinpn 
a  public  Act,  is  respectfully  submitted. 
lalfof  tbe  committee,  Hawley  Olmstead,  C'Aainnan. 

In  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  an  '  Act  for  the  regulat 
■ool  Societies  and  for  the  support  of  Schools.' 
I.   Be  il  enabled  liy  llie  Sciiale   arid   Houte   of  liepreiet 
1  General    Aincmbly  convened,   That   there  sball  be  a. 
tent  of  common  schools,  who  sball  be   appointed 
linue  in  otlice  during  the  pleasure  of,  tbe  General  « 

,  It  sball  be  his  duty  to  recommend  for  the  adoptioi 
|)I  visiters,  sucb  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  i 
instruction  and  government  as  he  may  deem  n 
ihall  collect  and  diHuse  information  on  the  s 
llementury  education,  and  by  all  suitable  means,  so 
y  be  able,  cnlighlen,  guide  and  excite  the  teachers  i 
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ter,  the  elemenlB  of  our  history,  of  our  civil  and  political  ineti* 
tutivna,  and  of  our  religion,  should  be  engraven  on  the  memory 
of  every  child,  and  its  earliest  assuciationa  should  be  those  of  an 
American,  a  republican,  and  a  christian.  In  this  way,  may  the 
men  of  future  generations  be  trained  for  the  responsibility  which 
awaita  them,  and  become  the  safe  depositaries  of  the  rich  inher- 
itance which  we  now  enjoy. 

As  it  respects  the  qualification  of  teachers,  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  schools,  the  law  has  made  no 
requisitions,  but  has  left  the  subject  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  school  visiters.  Vour  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
something  would  be  gained  by  npecifying  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tioDS,  assuming  as  a  standard  such  as  are  already  possessed,  with  a 
distinct  intimation,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  state,  gradually  to 
raise  this  standard.  It  is  believed,  that  the  course  of  instruction 
may  be  considerably  extended  without  interfering  with  the  branch- 
es usually  taught — that  the  elements  of  geography  and  history 
might  advantageously  precede  the  more  ditlicult  branches  of 
£ngliBh  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  mensu- 
TBtion,  with  some  of  their  more  practical  applications,  while  they 
encroached  not  od  the  rudiments  of  learning,  would  serve  to  di- 
versify the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  young,  and  fit  them  fur 
more  extensive  usefulness. 

Hie  project  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a  fa- 
vourite measure  with  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  however  much  it  may  promise,  is  deemed  by 
the  committee  to  be  at  present  impracticable. 

The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used, 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  branches  taught,  the  time  the  school 
has  been  continued,  the  expenditures,  with  similar  facts,  should 
be  presented  annually  to  the  legislature  and  the  public.  This 
would  have  the  twofold  effect  of  obtaining  that  information  which 
would  enlighten  the  path  of  legislation,  in  future,  and  of  opera- 
ting as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  career  of  improvement.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of  the  state  is  watching  their 
movements,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative  standing  is  to 
be  known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
teacfaen,  the  industry  of  pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  parents. 

The  inefficieocy  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, arisen,  chiefly,  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  No  measures  have  been  taken  to  to  ascertain 
the  ftcluftl  condition  of  coDUDOo  schools.    Their  internal  man- 
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INBTRL-CTiOI". 


[litaumcd  from  la»t  A'amber.} 

We  return  to  the  suggestion  of  simple  and  natural  methods  for 
clemcnlary  instruclion,  by  whicli,  the  young  mind  nmy  he  grad- 
ually and  happily  unfolded  and  prepared  for  efficient  guidance  in 
(he  pursuits  of  life. 

As  means  of  formal  instruclion,  we  como  to  the  mention  of 
exercises  particularly  conducive  to  lead  ihe  young  mind  to  per- 
ceive the  connexion  of  ideas  willi  words — a  point  to  which  tho 
attention  of  teachers  should  be  distinctly  directed  in  (he  com- 
municalion  of  knowledge  to  their  pupils.  The  mere  impression 
of  names  upon  tho  memory,  is  but  a  part  of  the  Iruo  purpose  of 
tuition.  Words  arc  but  the  visible  forms  of  thought,  the  signs 
of  ideas,  and,  to  become  signilicant,  must  be  coonected  with  the 
ideas  which  they  are  designeil  to  represent.  A  chjld  may_  com- 
niil  to  memory  ftitd  recite  with  perfect  accuracy^  and  iificrwawir- 
page  after  page,  from  written  expressions,  and  ycl  oliiaia  luH 
few  ideas  ftoni  the  eseiclse — for  the  simple  ~rcs.aon,  ibaMl^fl. 
words  repented,  arc  nut  associated  in  tho  niindj  with  their  corrog^ 
ponding -idea^.  But  let  the  terms  which  he  has  tlius  recited,  ba 
connected  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  by  means  of 
words  which  suggest  correct  ideas  to  his  mind,  and  lie  will  then 
derive  instruction  from  his  labour.  A  prominent  purpose  of  tdl 
education  is,  or  should  be,  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  tho  names  by  which  they  are  expressed.  All 
systems  which  fail  of  these  results,  are  consequently  imperfect. 

Among  exercises  favourable  to  the  anion  of  these  objects,  tbo 
following  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  teachers.  Tb« 
pupil's  Httontion  may  bo  directed  to  the  furms,  appearances,  uses, 
hislories,  and  other  nllributes  of  common  objects,  presented  in  suc> 
ccssioD  to  his  view,  on  which  the  teacher  may  remark,  in  such  n 
manner  as  to  communicate  correct  ideas,  and  assign  them  Iheir 
proper  names.  In  Ihe  same  way,  may  the  ideas  and  names  of 
actions  ho  laughl.  Words  may  be  suleried  from  the  rending 
and  spelling  lessons,  and  the  pupil  required  to  write  their  deSiW 
ilione,  in  bis  own  form  of  expression,  upon  his  sinte.  Tho  teach- 
er may  himself  give  the  definitions,  and  the  pupils'  mind  maybe 
put  in  requisition,  lo  annex  their  proper  terms,  or  those  whjck 
are  synonymous.  Instead  of  formal  definitions  of  these  words, 
tbo  pupil  may  illuatrate  Iheir  meaning,  by  arranging  lliem  ta 
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/ 
sentences  of  his  own  construction,  written  on  his  slate.     The    / 

teacher  may  dictate  given  words,  and  require  the  pupil  to  write  / 

their  synonymes.     The  common  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  / 

by  being  analyzed  in  this  manner,  may  prove  useful,  and  certain-/ 

]y  very  interesting  materials,  for  these  exercises ;  the  aspect  of 

study,  usually  so  mechanical,  may  be   rendered,  by  such  aidsj^ 

much  more  intelligent  and  rational. 

The  oral  or  written  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  others  in 
the  pupil's  own  words,  is  an  exercise  conducive  to  the  same  end. 
His  regular  reading  lessons  are  well  suited  to  this  purpose.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  objects  of  this  exercise,  is  to  prepare  him  to 
understand,  and  consequently  to  express,  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  lessons,  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  the 
true  beauty  of  good  reading.  He  may  be  interested  in  analyzing 
the  thoughts  of  these  lessons,  and  in  varying  their  form  and  or- 
der of  expression,  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  true  spirit  of 
their  meaning,  in  the  paraphrase  which  he  gives.  Besides  the 
mental  discipline  of  the  pupil's  powers,  in  comparing  and  dis- 
criminating, in  tracing  differences  and  resemblances,  in  the  char- 
acter of  words  and  ideas,  this  exercise  will  prep are.him  ibr  the""'" 
application  of  these,  in  writteTrDr^olloquraldiscourse,  and  give 
him  some  coiminind'of  the  words  of  tjtrr  language. 

A  knowleijge  ^f  ^MnclwSSJon  wilfbieTTie 'result  of  the  pupil's  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  divisions  of  sentences,  without  much 
direct  instruction  from  the  teacher. 

The  preceding  exercises  will  prepare  him  for  those  of  convpo- 
9n,^cn,  He  may  commence  with  the  simplest  descriptions  of 
surrounding  objects,  best  suited  for  his  first  efforts  in  original 
thought  and  expression.  Lefl  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  inno- 
cent freedom  of  mind,  which  is  the  rightful  gift  of  nature,  spon- 
taneous thought  will  find  expression  :  the  young  heart  will  feel 
the  influence  of  those  forms  by  which  it  is  surrounded  :  imagi- 
nation will  preserve  their  native  interest  and  beauty.  His  first 
endeavours  may  consist  of  descriptions  of  objects  in  the  school- 
room, in  the  fields,  in  his  own  dwelling,  the  character  and  plea- 
sures of  his  amusements,  and  the  expression  of  his  desires.  These 
may  be  written  in  the  forms  of  simple  descriptions,  epistles, 
stories,  anecdotes,  &c.  As  in  a  former  exercise,  objects  may  be 
placed  before  the  young  composer,  and  his  attention  directed  to 
their  names,  forms,  appearances,  uses,  histories,  and  other  attri- 
butes, which  he  may  describe  on  his  slate.  From  these  sim- 
ple attempts,  he  may  be  advanced,  in  a  gradual  and  natural 
manner,  to  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  upon  subjects  of  a 
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more  abstract  character.  He  may  write  his  thoughts  od  the  na- 
ture and  conuequencea  of  actions,  on  iailividual  character,  and 
on  all  subjects  to  which  hia  attention  has  been  turocd.  Sy  a  va- 
riety of  expedients,  simple  aad  unasaumiiig  in  their  character, 
yet  powerful  and  lasting  in  their  influence,  the  young  pupil  tnajr 
be  led  gradually  and  succcssruljy  forward,  to  the  unaaaialed 
expression  and  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  in  written  comjio- 
silion. 

The  delineation  of  forms,  in  the  exercise  otdraioing,  may  clatni 
a  share  of  bis  attention.  Objects  of  regular  figure  are  hia  heal 
materials ;  in  these  he  will  feel  an  interest.  Nature  herself  M 
ihe  best  copy  ;  and  will  perhaps  be  found  the  best  tea cber.  Tho- 
apparatuii  of  the  school  room,  books,  slates,  cubes,  &c.,  may  bo- 
come  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  imitative  pencil.  Lines  of 
various  lengths,  and  in  different  directions,  may  be  drawa  on  lu» 
slate.  In  the  delinitions  of  Itis  spelling  and  reading  leaaona, 
those  terms  which  admit  of  picturesque  expressions,  may  bade- 
iiucatcd  in  bia  own  manner,  upon  the  slate.  Picturoa  and  eo- 
gravingfi  may  bo  analyzed  and  described,  and  a  variety  of  es- 
ercisoa  be  given,  in  such  order,  as  may  interest  and  lienelit  Ibe 
active  mind  of  childhood.  The  eye  alone,  in  these  attempts, 
should  be  used  as  a  common  measure  of  size,  distance,  and  di- 
rection. The  accuracy  which  may  be  given  to  that  organ,  by 
means  of  tuition,  may  be  greaterlhan  is  sometimes  supposed:  like 
our  other  organs  it  may  he  considered  a  subject  of  distinct  ii^ 


P 


We  come  next  to  methods  of  studying  geography.  The  pupil 
should  commence  the  study  of  this,  aa  of  all  other  subjects,  whivh 
are  designed  to  be  understood — from  the  known,  proceeding  t« 
the  unknown — from  the  illustration,  connecting  words  with  ideas, 
ideas  with  things.  Leaving  the  manners,  customs,  kc,  of  di^ 
lant  countries,  to  be  subjects  of  futuru  consideration,  the  pujtij 
may  commence  with  the  topography  of  his  own  town,  proceed- 
ing gradually  but  intelligemty  forward,  to  those  adjacent — to  the 
stale — country,  &c.,  in  the  natural  and  simple  order,  by  whiiJi^ 
the  mind  ever  travels  abroad  in  the  pursuit  ofinfornmlion.  Th«  " 
accurate  delineation  of  these,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  inspqa- 
tioD  of  the  map,  and  allerwards,  from  imagination,  upon  the 
slate,  is  a  method  of  study  well  suited  to  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  the  young  Icnrner.  Very  little,  if  any,  formal  recUation  from 
the  book,  sliould  be  permitted.  The  pupil  may  read  cai'efWly 
the  written  teniarkH  on  the  subject  of  hia  lesson,  and  give  lli« 
ideaa  which  thoy  are  dosignod  to  convey,  in  his  own  words.    To 
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aid  him  in  this  respect,  he  may  paraphrase  those  remarks,  writing 
them  on  his  slate,  along  with  the  delineation  of  his  lesson.  This 
will  form  an  interesting  exercise,  and  communicate  to  his  mind 
correct  ideas  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  without  which,  the  most 
perfect  recitation  is  of  little  value. 

In  the  observations  which  we  have  here  made,  it  will  be  per- 
oeived,  that  we  have  had  elementary  instruction  constantly  in  view. 
Our  design  has  been  to  express  our  thoughts  on  the  beginning  of 
tuition,  and  the  methods  by  which  that  tuition  may   be  given. 
Whatever  is  worthy  of  beginning  at  all,  is  worthy  of  being  well 
begun  ;  and  perhaps  no  less  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  mecmSy  than  to  the  -ends  of  education  ;  as  the  former,  in  our 
present  state  of  discipline,  exert  their  full  influence,  in  the  for- 
mation of  habits  and  of  character.     Our  systems  of  instruction, 
therefore,  and  especially  those  of  an  elementary  character,  should 
receive  that  degree  of  attention  and  interest,  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.     The  character  of  the  rising  generation  is,  in  a 
great  measure  involved  in  these.     They  are  exerting  an  influ- 
ence, which,  silent  and  imperceptible  almost,  is  inevitably  form- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  to  become  useful  and   active  mem- 
bers of  society,  or  by  indolence  and  ignorance  to  prove   injuri- 
ous to  its  best  interests.     And  this  is  true  in  relation  their  morcUj 
no  less  than  to  their  intellectual  influence.     The  impressible 
beartafrbiidhood' exposes  itself  to  the  influence  oreveiry  circtim- 
0tance  by  which  it  is  surrounded.     The  discipUhe  of  these,^  is 
p<^wJ^i:filfritmay.da-mnch  for  the  virtues,  or  the  vices  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case,  in  the  discipline  of  schools. 
Thbughjrwrtb  ^e  best  systems  of  moral  discipline^  teachers  must 
caTmly  witneie  the  loss  of  much  valuable  eflbrt,  from  the  con- 
taminating impireMUons  of  surrounding  society,  yet  this  should  not 
deter  tbem  from^doing  all  within  their  power,  for  the  welfare  of 
the^jjsin|P''gBlteratioa«     Because  all  cannot  be   accomplished 
which  would  be,  under  more  favourable  influences,  the  deter- 
mination must  not  be  made,  that  nothing  shall  be  done.     We 
may  charitably  hope  that   improvements  may  be  made.     We 
may  enjoy,  in  prospect,  the  moral  pleasure,  which  results  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  young  now  growing  up   around   us, 
are  favoured,  by  the  progress  of  mind  and  of  society,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  members  of  an  order  of  things  much  more  el- 
erated  and  expansive  than  the  present. 


MUTUAL    laTBCCTIO:*. 


MUTUAL  utamtcnoH. 


I  exiracied  from  Ute  ImI  aaniisl  npart  wt  MhJ^JUL 
I  insLructrcM  of  Um  EUnboth  Fesale  Aailpi^^of 


Klligence  reapedtng  thia  annnoiy,  maMiaa  was  made 
Kiarks  niatle  ia  this  report,  aa  tba  Hrigoct  mttmrnAmg  bj 
I.  That  ihese  are  founded  on  expariawM  aad  jodlHl^ 
■on,  will  be  apparent,  on  a  peraaal  of  Iks  ftOovMg  par- 
I  wtiicti  »o  would  recommeBd  to  thiB  caaU  atteaiioB of 
Bnterinin  doubts  whether  OMakohalnbMiMWH-iippli* 
Ithe  lemalc  KX.] 

It  to  those  1^0  coold  do  noUung  daa,  baa  boCMM  *  feg- 

I  respectable  pndeaBion,  it  u  no  loagor  BaeanafT  to  o^ 

It  in  favour  of  monitorial  initnKtioo. 

I  assistance  ia  resorted  to,  otdj  m  two  | 

Ifils  which  result  to  the  nxmitoiH  tl 

lime  tnay  be  unoccupied  bj  anj  c 

I  studcot  receives  from  me  as  mneh  | 
loald  receive  on  anjr  other  sjstem,  an 
■Forded  on  the  old  plan  ;  and  eveiy  daaa 
|onal  instruction  at  least  once  every  day. 
nanner  in  nbich  so  much  is  efiecled  will  be  best  under- 
m  prescDting  you  with  the  order  of  exercises  for  one  day. 
|e  si.x  reciting  sections.  From  the  two  highest,  n  suffi- 
|itibcr  arc  selected  to  serve  as  moniton  of  instruction. 
Ire  are  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order,  and  one 
Ian.  In  the  morning,  the  first  section  is  called  to  recitft' 
li  roe  ;  and  the  monitors  of  the  second  dispena  tfaom- 
l>  assist  in  leaching,  or  in  writing  copies,  or  mending  pens 
luniors.  'lliis  exercise  continues  one  hour.  The  sec- 
Hion  then  attends  with  me,  and  the  monitors  of  the  first 
Bother  bnur.  My  third  hour  ia  occupied  in  esunining 
|es  nhich  bave  recited  to  my  assistant  and  to  the  moni- 
|ho  subject  oftheir  recitations,  while  the  senior  sections 
|iged  in  written  arithmetic.  In  the  evening,  I  give  two 
I  ihc  junior  students,  while  the  seniors  are  engaged  in 
land  drawing  i  and  the  third  hour  ia  devoted  to  the  inci- 
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dental  business  of  the  day,  which  is  always  closed  with  devo- 
tional exercises. 

One  morning  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  composition  ;  and  in 
that  exercise  only,  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  monitorial  as- 
sistance. The  compositions  of  the  junior  class  are  read  in  the 
school-room,  those  of  the  senior  in  my  own  room  at  night,  and 
returned  next  morning  with  written  remarks.  Every  lesson  is 
assigned  by  myself,  and  very  many  of  them  prepared  by  manu- 
script notes  and  questions,  which  occupy  most  of  my  evening 
hours.  Friday  is  a  day  of  general  examination,  books,  writing, 
maps,  and  drawings  are  exhibited — the  weekly  registers  are 
posted — the  rank  of  each  pupil  is  announced,  and  monitors  ap- 
pointed for  the  ensuing  week. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  perhaps  be  irrelevant  to 
the  object  of  this  report,  to  adduce  arguments  in  favour  of 
monitorial  instruction  ;  yet  I  may  be  permitted  briefly  to  re- 
mark, that  in  preferring  this  system,  no  regard  has  been  paid 
to  economy.  That  system  which  is  best,  and  not  that  which 
is  cheape^,  we  are  bound  to  adopt.  Nor  am  I  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  ease:  for  my  cares  and  labours  are  vastly 
greater  than  they  would  be,  if  I  felt  responsible  only  for  a  few, 
while  the  rest  were  committed  to  other  teachers.  But  I  pre- 
fer the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  on  account  of  its  command- 
ing influence  upon  character,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point 
of  view,  in  its  tendency  to  produce  decision  of  thought,  and  to 
promote  habits  of  order  and  industry,  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  cor- 
rect deportment. 

Let  the  moral  sense  be  properly  cultivated — let  the  young 
learn  to  respect  themselves,  by  perceiving  that  they  are  respect- 
ed by  others,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  partiality.  But  to  be 
certain  that  all  are  faithful,  no  section  is  heard  twice  in  succes- 
sion by  a  monitor ;  and  oiir  rules  are  so  definite,  that  none  can 
sufl^er  injustice  but  by  her  own  negligence.  Every  exercise  has 
its  nominal  value  in  credits  ;  and,  in  making  the  registers,  it  is 
the  members  themselves  to  whom  we  appeal.  The  names  are 
called  over  in  succession,  and  each  answers  to  her  name  by 
stating  the  number  of  credits  she  has  merited  ;  and  in  no  case  is 
any  other  authority  appealed  to,  or  testimony  required.  That 
young  lady  would  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  her  class, 
who  could  not  be  believed  without  producing  collateral  proof. 
But  it  is  again  asked,  '  Are  monitors  capable? — have  they  suf- 
ficient knowledge  ?'  I  answer,  ^  It  is  only  what  they  do  know, 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.     If  their  ability  to  commu- 
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nicate  what  Ui«y  know,  is  doubled,  because  the;'  do  not  know 
much  which  they  are  not  required  to  leach,  the  same  objection 
will  apply  to  any  teacher,  however  experieuced  ;  for  there  ia  slill 
much  lo  be  known  of  which  he  ia  ignorant.' 

The  young,  uaqueet  ion  ably,  are  more  capable  ofadapling  their 
instructions  to  Ibe  age  and  capacity  of  the  learner,  thaah«  wlio 
possesses  a  wider  range  of  expreaaioa,  ^Ve  oileo  err  in  our  in- 
structions to  children,  by  clothiog  our  ideas  in  words  whicli  ap- 
pear simple  to  us,  because  we  understand  Ihem,  hut  which  lo 
the  child  are  as  unintelligible  as  an  unknown  language.  It  ia  « 
fact,  well  known  to  inslructers,  that  children  themselves  onen 
illustrate  the  subjects  they  undersland,  in  a  manner  belter  adapt- 
ed to  the  cnpacities  of  their  little  companions,  limn  it  would  bo 
possible  for  the  most  learned  professor  lo  do. 

But  my  strongegt  argument  in  favour  of  monitorial  instrucljoii 
is  not  yet  produced.     In  my  opinion,  it  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion.    I  refer  to  the  success  which  has  attended  our  exertiong 
for  the  last  two  years.     1  refer  to  the  thronged  school-room- 
our  large,  yet  quiet  and  orderly  family  ;  and  1  appeal  to  the 
suit  of  our  several  examinations. 

That  syslem  must  be  best  which  produces  the  most  order, 
corum,  and  happincea,  and  secures  the  acquisition  of  the  largest 
portion  of  knowledge  in  a  given  time,  aud  with  ihis   principli 
cheerfully  rest  my  cause, 
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K  the  iiifbnniilian  presented  in  the  TollDWi 

_ J  kindncu  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Everett.    The  fecti  ire  embodied  In  the  Cili 

^QDral  KapoTt  oUhe  iheBOlier  W  JlbnUiamMon,'  of  which  copUilinve  tug 
tmniuiiueil  lu  Lbb  Miuatry  by  Mr.  WheaKiii,  charge'  d'  ttffaira  fm  D*nm>d 
Inlhiteounlry,  Itwill  be  rccollecled  liy  oiir  madert,  the  wlaiitlon  oflhe|rjl| 
tern  of  mutual  balructionis  opUonkl  nllli  the  leBcben  imltvldurtllf  ;  and  tlni 
■re  f«w  fnab  mere  wtiabctui}  u  to  the  acknawlvdEcd  nipeiiarity  of  thiaa; 
tcin  for  public  gchooln,  Ana  Die  following  Hccouut  or  the  annual  )irogre*(  of  1 
new  roelhod.  Oburviillon  anil  enwrlerice,  where  they  Bie  liiil  cuunLoTWtoil 
lirepoMcaaion  and  prtjuitiCH.  will  he  fmiiKl  leading  pretty  ^eiionlly  to  kniD 
resulW,  liirougliout  Iho  wuild.] 

*  Tbnlliifil  gnnflnl  Hrpinl  of  I'lO  Mim'  fnlighlwwi!  niiil  iilnliulkiaiiir  inclividiiil,  wu  p< 
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Mutual  inflftruction  was  introduced  in  Denmark,  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1823,  and  was  adopted  in  244  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1824  the  num- 
ber of  schools  on  this  plan  amounted  to  606 — in  1825,  to  1143 — in  1826,  to 
1547 — in  1327,  to  2003 — in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  system  is  to  ex- 
tend to  368  schools  in  addition  to  the  above  ;  making  a  total  of  2371  schools  on 
the  new  plan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS   OF    BOSTON. 

City  Council,  Monday,  June  SOth. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  me- 
morial of  the  Primary  School  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  School  Rooms, 
eame  down  fiom  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  accepted,  for  concurrence.  The  re- 
port gives  the  number  of  schools  at  fitly  seven ;  die  annual  sum  now  paid  by 
the  school  mistresses  for  rent  at  $2673— average  rent  of  each  ^7  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  recommending  the  passage  of  the  following  resolve : 

That  the  School  Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to 
be  hired  a  suitable  number  of  school  rooms  in  such  location  and  of  such  size,  as 
after  consultation  with  the  Primary  School  Committee,  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  primary 
schools  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole,  for  the  rent  of  all  such  school- 
rooms, the  sum  of  $2700  :  it  being  understood  that  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
structresses being  relieved  from  the  expense  of  finding  school-rooms,  that  a 
deduction  of  fifty  dollars  be  made  on  that  account  from  the  respective  salaries. 

Read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading  at  the  next  meeting. 
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WORKS    IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography,  with  an  Atlas.  By  J.  E.  Wor- 
cester. Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins ;  and  Bowles 
&,  Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.   pp.  44. 

A  Scripture  Atlas,  accompanying  Worcester's  Outlines  of  Scrip- 
ture Geography.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins ; 
and  Bowles  6d  Dearborn.     1828. 

These  will  be  found  useful  books  for  the  instruction  of  children,  whether  in 
school  or  at  home.  Publications  such  as  these  have  been  long  needed ;  and  it 
fe  gratifying  to  find  these  aids  to  education  issuing  from  the  hands  of  one  so  well 
qualified  to  furnish  them. 

The  *  Outlines  *  commence  with  some  introductory  observations  on  the  ideas 
and  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  concerning  the  subject  of  geography,  and 
thence  proceed  to  topographical  notices,  coimected  by  a  brief  history  of  the  Is- 
raeh'tes  and  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  The  physical  geography  of 
the  hoiy  land  forms  a  very  interesting  chapter,  introductory  to  the  various  al- 
lasions  of  the  New  Testament  writers.  In  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work, 
particular  descriptions  are  given  of  Judea  and  the  adjacent  regions ;  and  a  brief 
sketch  is  added  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
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The  Alia?  is  carpfully  aiinplLii  lo  l!ie  regular  progros?  of  Ihe  learner  thrOiiB'' 
die  varioufi  book*  of  acHpturc  :  Uiil  Ibc  cxeculion  oFit  it  niiBl  irail  ■Ibtinct. 

Selections  froin  Scripture,  designed  as  Lessons  in  Reading,  for 
the  use  of  Adults;  witn  Lessons  in  Spelling.  Second  Edition. 
Cambridge.     HUliard  &  Brown.     ISiiS.     12iiio.    pp.  9S. 

The  rallotring  iotroductorj'  note  glues  a  brief  bul  eaUstactary  account  of  llii 
object  of  Ihii  publicullon. 

■The  nuniber  oradulUi  in  Bo<itDn,  principally  foreigners,  uDnbli!  to  read  and 
ilesirous  of  learniDE,  hss  been  fautid  to  be  greater  than  may  geDeraliy  be  «iip- 
|KMeil.  The  BdecDODM  in  diis  boob  are  inleiutcd  to  ^vc  die  miut  simple  iitd. 
ulemrnCary  iiitructian  in  morals  aod  leUgion.  The  learner,  In  using  it,  will  at 
Ihe  Mmo  time  be  employing  his  new  acqui^don  la  tbe  bcfil  purpose,  la  priat- 
Ini;  these  LeSBOnii,  it  has  been  ao  object  of  particular  attention  to  Qfe  >  wgc. 
fair  type,  snit  to  divide  Ihe  words  in  «uch  a  manner  ai  might  moat  fiLcUiutn  > 
just  pronuDClatioD.' 

Tlie  IcssoDs  seen!  to  be  very  judiciously  lelected  and  arranged,  with  rtttr- 
niKc  la  the  chief  fleets  of  the  worli ;  though  we  cannot  bul  regret,  that  in  this 
Fdition.  the  type  is'BO  mui^h  reduced  In  size.  To  elderly  people  this  auat  b« 
a  disadvantage, — at  JeasI  during  the  period  of  lenming  to  read  nod  spell.  Tha 
type,  we  admit,  U  *tiU  uucammoaly  large  and  clear ;  bul  Ihe  slybi  of  tbe  firal 
eililion  seomod  so  fflfcellent  in  this  respect,  that  the  chaugi:  is  rendered  roor« 
apparent,  and  at  the  lame  iluie,le«  deairable  Ibui  ItoUierwise  would  bnvo  bnou.' 


BOOKS  FOR  C 


1828.     ISmo. 


of  Fortitude. 
pp.  13. 


Thlatlnry  U  written  with  an  excellent  object  in  vicir;  and  tbe  

troduceil  are  few  ahf  simple,  aiul  in  strict  rari««pondence  witii  the  monl  Ut- 
Milc-iled.  Still,  there  is  room  for  objection  In  reguid  tu  the  use  of  words  liMd 
o  be  understood,  in  the  convenialion  of  the  mother  with  her  dmiEhler.  TUl 
niiy  lie  no  hindraoct  In  the  case  of  readers  w1ia*e  minds  are  sufficienliy  m1> 
/anced  in  iolelligenft  ;  bul  it  rcndcre  the  buok  less  useful  lo  very  y *" 

Tlie  School :  or  Lessons  In  Morals.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.    Bo»- 
jm.     CottDDB  &.  BuDard.     ISmo. 


d  familiar  couoems  of  children  in  humble  lite. 

ChiB  of  ifao  Utile  girls  is  p«rh>na  rather  toe  unirormty  eood,  to  be  a  pRrfirettT 
natural  character-  But  il  ii  dlflieuli,  we  admit,  in  te«ab  by  eiamplv  wlihoot 
the  liberty  of  using  B  model  of  great  excelloncBi  and  tlicre  is  n  very  Btli«r> 
live  simplicity  and  sweetnen  pervading  the  nnrnilivtu  in  these  Lessons,  wfcidl 
will,  we  think,  leave  Ihcir  impression  on  tlic  mind  oTlhe  rcwlvr. 

Tlie  niimliers  of  this  work  which  have  ju>t  boen  mentioned,  wil  

scrvii'i>  ill  ill!  elementary  schonls.  but  ospeciully  in  iliow  tnugbt  In  toitJtbyi^ 
tiic-iF,  til  vrblcb  inmt  vtory  books  have  but  lilllc  itpplicallon. 

1'lie  fuurth  number  It  eicvlleiitly  luited  lo  aid  Uio  rclormalloii  of 
alD  hiibiU,  and  may  do  much  Eoiid  to  adulli 

ohlldrva, 


may  do  much  Eoiid  to  adulls  aiul  to  youtli.      For  our  own  fMt. 
houl^Vfer  withbuldiug  audi  represeotatioas  from  lUQintMlM 


*  TIm  i»neip«niUii(  xilBMItxi  fit  ch 
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PUBLIC   EDUCATION   IN   FRANCE. 

[As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  work  ef  Dr.  Johnston, 
from  which  we  have  hitherto  extracted  so  much  interesting  in- 
formation,  will  ever  be  republished  in  this  country  ;  we  shall 
continue  to  select  from  it,  at  intervals,  such  parts  as  are  most 
essential  to  a  full  view  of  the  history  of  public  education  in 
France.] 

Period  oj  the  Revolution, — Before  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution, — an  event  that  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  for  the  actual  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  as  from  the  consequences  that  have  arisen  from  it, — 
there  had  existed  great  cause  of  complaint,  partly  real  and  part- 
ly imaginary,  and  considerable  feeling  of  dislike  and  illibcrality 
towards  the  seminaries  of  public  instruction  throughout  Franco. 
This  was  not  occasioned  by  a  falling  off  in  the  state  of  litera- 
ture ;  on  the  contrary,  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  ever  glo- 
rious in  the  history  of  France  as  the  age  of  learning  ;  nor  did  it 
arise  from  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  about  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  for  at  this  period  knowledge  was 
making  rapid  progress  among  all  ranks  ;  but  there  were  other 
causes  that  tended  to  degrade  the  system  of  public  education  in 
the  eyes  of  Frenchmen.  The  doctrines  that  had  been  taught  in 
the  schools  for  centuries  were  no  longer  taught  unopposed,  and 
those  tenets  which,  from  a  blind  subjection  to  the  church  of 
Rome  and  its  bigoted  priesthood,  had  stood  so  long  uncontra- 
dicted, a  few  illustrious  writers  had  shaken  to  the  foundation. 
The  spirit  of  the  universities  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
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the  limca,  and  llie  spirit  of  the  body  of  the  universities  at  rtwi- 
ancc  with  that  utmany  oflhetr  most  able  members.  The  coun- 
try wna  becomiog  eolightened  ;  whilst  those  who  studied  with 
the  inleulion  of  becotning  public  inslructers,  found  Ihemselres, 
upon  leaving  the  university,  where  they  had  been  educated,  be- 
hind the  world  in  many  respects,  and,  it  may  be  said,  were  forced 
to  unlearn  every  thing,  in  order  to  comraence  their  educatioa 
anew.  This  was  a  stale  of  things  that  could  not  last  long  \  and 
the  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  the  diffusion  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy, which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  the  doctrines  of 
which,  though  long  in  openly  manifesting  themselves,  and  though 
opposed  by  all  the  influence  of  church  and  state,  were  not  dea- 
tined  to  be  slow  or  inefiective  in  their  ultimate  progress. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  low  state  into  which  the 
universities  of  France  had  fallen  in  public  estimation  was  alto- 
getber  owing  to  defects  in  their  own  constitution.  Thougb,  per- 
haps, proceeding  in  some  measure  from  this  cause,  it  is  to  the 
bias  which  the  minds  of  men  bad  received  from  doctrines,  of 
which  the  tendency  was  to  throw  down  all  existing  opinions,  and 
establish  in  their  place  a  new  philosophy,  that  il  must  be  princi- 
pally ascribed.  Knowledge,  it  is  true,  was  spreading  among  the 
people,  but  not  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  good  fruiui: 
it  was  a  knowledge  unsupported  by  truth  or  reason,  disseminated 
by  a  few  powerful  but  ill  regulated  minds,  and  received  by  ■ 
class  of  men  who,  unable  to  discover  the  fallacious  or  sophisti- 
cal nature  of  the  proof,  or  the  insutKcioncy  of  the  basis,  were 
yet  readily  disposed  to  seize  upon  doctrines  that  flattered  their 
worldly  or  personal  feelings,  and  appeared  lo  degrade  what  was 
above  their  attainment.  lustruction,  though  become  more  gea- 
eral,  was  become  more  superlicial,  and  wiiat  were  termed  (he 
positive  sciences  were  alone  the  object  or  pretended  object  of 
pursuit.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  the  neglect  of 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  accounted  most  important  in  litora- 
ture,  and  was  still  the  great  object  of  study  at  the  schools. 

The  spirit  of  aocienl  literature  was  passing  away,  and  a  bi»- 
perflcial  education,  calculated  to  unfit  men  for  the  dry  detaih 
and  intricate  reasoning  of  the  deeper  Lrnnchcs  of  science,  led 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  branches,  less  complicated,  more  np- 
pUcable  to  the  every  day  current  of  human  affairs,  and  more 
agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  to  the  mind.  What  was  disagrea- 
able  theiefore,  was  accounted  useless  ;  and  the  stale  and  ab- 
struse doctrinesof  the  universities  gave  way  before  the  novol  and 
superGcial,  though  alluring  and  eloquent  philosophy  of  a  Did6» 
rot,  a  Raynal,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Rousseau 
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The  univerBitieB  still  produced  men  of  erudition,  but  thia  eru- 
ditioD  was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
uid  exposed  to  ridicule  rather  than  to  adiration  those  who  pro- 
feued  it.  It  was  another  apeciea  of  literature  that  now  confer- 
red honour  ;'  and  hosts  of  authors  sprung  up  who,  with  the  wea- 
pons of  ridicule,  soon  destroyed  the  impressions  of  those  who, 
in  rekl  science,  were  far  aboye  them.  By  such  writers  appeals 
were  made  to  the  passions,  and  oflen  to  the  worat  passions  of 
man  ;  and  what  was  wanting  in  genuine  sentiment  and  Just  rea- 
Bouing,  was  supplied  by  high  sounding  and  empty  declunation. 

The  false  impression  thus  made  on  the  human  mind  was  not 
confined  (o  one  class  of  men.  It  extended  towards  the  lower 
classes,  and  not  less  towards  the  throne.  There  seemed  every 
where  to  prevail  an  unsettled  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change,  and  an  indigested  plan  of  improvement,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  no  one  knew.  The  nation  had  proceeded  in  ad- 
Tsnce  of  its  institutions  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  some  violence 
was  inevitable  before  an  equilibrum  could  be  restored.  The 
way  was  preparing  for  a  revolution,  the  first  movements  of  which 
promised  a  glorious  and  beneficial  change,  a  change  that  was 
likely  to  have  increased  the  dignity  of  man  as  well  as  to  have 
dieviated  the  sufierings  of  humanity,  and  improved  Ibe  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  But  the  deceitful  glare  of  a 
false  philosophy  had  blinded  men's  eyes  to  their  own  interests, 
and  they  destroyed  the  fabric  which  they  themselves  had  raised. 

Zeal  for  the  good  and  improvement  of  his  subjects  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  France  ; 
but  he  mistook  the  path  which  he  ought  to  have  followed,  and 
wanted  that  firmness  of  character  that  was  necessary  (o  check 
the  abuse  of  a  spirit  which,  if  kept  within  bounds,  would  have 
produced  such  good  effects. 

The  ministers,  (oo,  themselves  deeply  smitten  with  the  preTailing 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  day,  had  been  looked  up  to  for  a 
change  ;  hut  they  found  it  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  put  their 
ideas  into  practice  than  Ihey  had  supposed  :  what  appeared  easy 
and  plausible  in  private  life,  when  they  attained  power  they  found 
eHher  impossible,  or,  from  a  change  of  sentiments,  undesirable. 
But  the  people,  who  had  expected  a  change,  and  who  had  a  cer- 
taiii  right  to  expect  it,  were  not  to  be  disappointed  :  the  train 
had  beeo  laid,  and  the  explosion  was  at  hand.  The  spirit  of 
nrolnlkMi  extended  ;  and  as  it  gained  strength  its  character 
diangad.  It  waa  no  longer  that  salutary  movement  which  was 
Mlonlated  to  inpToTe  a  nation  ;  it  became  by  degrees  one  that. 
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under  iheinask  ofiniprovemeDt,  was  lo  destroy  mdiscrimioately 
all  existing  instil utions. 

Public  opiuioa  and  public  iuitignalion  were  token  advoulage 
of  by  designing  men  i  discontent  und  restleaaness  prevailed  ia 
GVery  cloaa,  combiDcd  with  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  what 
waa  desired  ;  it  was  B  momenl,  then,  that  onty  required  the  di- 
recliua  of  a  few  able  and  unprincipled  individuals;  and  these 
were  not  long  of  being  found.  Pride,  vanity,  and  personal  io- 
terest  became  the  ruling  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolu- 
tion  :  the  liberty  that  was  demanded  by  the  people,  but  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  they  did  not  know,  was  by  them  made  a 
means  of  establishing  their  tyranny. 

The  revolution  was  effected  by  public  opinion  ;  but  when  it 
bad  once  taken  place,  that  disappeared,  and  the  acts  of  horror, 
madness,  end  folly  which  it  exhibited,  were  no  longer  Ibe  ox- 
prcBsion  of  public  opinion.  They  were  the  acts  of  a  few  men 
who,  for  the  time,  had  concentrated  in  themselves  the  will  and 
the  power  of  action.  Science  and  letters  were  found  iiicotn[iat- 
ible  with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  neglected.  Eveiy 
establishment  or  inslitutiou  bclongifig  lo  the  former  era  was,  ui 
the  madness  of  innovation,  destroyed,  and,  amongst  others,  tlw 
universities,  which  were  no  longer  deemed  compatible  with  lib^ 
erty  and  equality,  were  thrown  down,  to  be  raised  anew  in  ■ 
form  more  adapted  to  the  supposed  regeneration  of  the  human 
mind.  But  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  destroy  than  to  reestab- 
lish them  ;  and  for  some  time,  the  nation  remained  destitute  of 
all  means  of  instruction  even  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation. 

When  the  reign  of  anarchy  had  in  some  measure  paaaed 
away,  and  when  true  lovers  of  their  country  once  more  had  • 
voice  in  its  government,  the  efTects  produced  by  the  low  state 
of  literature  became  apparent,  and  measures  were  adopted  to 
repair  the  misciiief.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  passions 
of  men  suflicicnily  subsided  to  enable  tbeni  to  consider,  lr«« 
from  prejudice  and  bias,  the  plans  that  were  proposed.  Ideas 
of  perfection  were  entertained  which  it  was  evident  were  not  to 
be  realized  ;  and,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  all  resemblance  to  iba 
institutions  of  the  monarchy,  the  republic  was  likely,  in  seeking 
after  simplicity  and  equality,  to  lose  sight  of  those  laws  and  re- 
strictions essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  every  semiuafy 
of  education. 

It  wns  now  a  struggle  between  the  doctrines  nf  the  revolt 
lion,  and  thoso  of  reflecting  minds  uninfluenced  by  any  seel  or 
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party,  and  the  nation  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  allow  the  triumph 
of  the  latter.  Amongst  the  various  plans  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  some  were  of  a  description  so  lofty  and  ex- 
travagant as  to  excite  at  the  present  time  a  smile  at  their  vision- 
ary perfection  ;  others  were  too  like  the  establishments  of  old, 
and  alarmed  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Some  men  of  enlightened 
character  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  ;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  the  cool  and  unbiased  consideration  of  so 
important  a  subject ;  and  in  consequence  the  first  plan,  adopted 
and  promulgated  in  the  year  1795,  by  no  means  answered  the 
purposes  intended,  and  was  far  from  administering  to  the  litera- 
ry wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

According  to  the  decree  contained  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2d 
November  of  that  year,  three  orders  of  schools  were  instituted, — 
primartf^,  central^  and  special  sckooh.  In  every  canton  of  the  re- 
public one  or  more  primary  schools  were  established,  over  which 
WLJvry  of  inslructionj  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  members,  had 
jurisdiction  :  the  teachers  were  examined  by  this  jury,  and  were 
nominated  by  the  municipal  authorities.  In  these  schools  were 
taught,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  first  principles  of 
republican  morals. 

A  central  school  was  established  in  every  department,  and  was 
divided  into  three  grixdes  or  classes  ;  in  the  first  of  these  were 
taught  drawing,  natural  history,  and  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages ;  in  the  second,  the  principles  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  practical  chemistry  ;  in  the  third,  general  gram- 
mar and  the  fine  arts,  history  and  legislation.  Students  of  the 
first  class  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  of  the 
second  class  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  of  the  third  class  the  age 
of  sixteen. 

Every  central  school  was  to  have  a  library,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and  also  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus. 

In  the  special  schools  were  to  be  taught — astronomy,  geome- 
try,  and  mathematics,  natural  history,  medicine,  the  veterinary 
arty  economy,  antiquities,  political  science,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  which,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  into- 
execution,  and  which  in  a  few  years  was  superseded  by  a  new 
•jratem  of  organization  of  still  shorter  duration. 
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EDDCATION    OF    INFi 

[Retwatdfrom  last  Aumfter.] 

b  it  necaiary  to  have  a  eliua  room  for  the  imlnuUion  <f  farlict 
tan  1 — It  is  B  very  useful,  and  most  aecesaaiy  ap|)eiidage  ;  fc 
in  it  much  eSectivc  inl'ormation  may  be  imparted  to  iha  more 
advanced  children,  which  they  agaia  will,  most  probably,  com- 
municate to  (heir  jumors,  and  ia  a  phraseology  well  Buited  to 
their  comprehensions. 

Are  the  maleriali  of  inslruction  neu),  or  the  applxcalum,  or  At 
tnd  for  tehich  tkey  arc  to  be  appt'ied  1 — The  application  only  ia 
new,  or  the  end  Tor  which  the  materials  arc  to  be  applied.  In- 
deed 1  think  of  tbe  infaat  mode  of  tuition,  na  i  ever  baveof  Dr. 
Bell's,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  nothing  but  what  has  be«R 
practised  years  ago,  by  various  individual.'!,  wbofle  difiereot 
methods,  with  the  improvements  suggested  by  Rousseau,  Feoe- 
lon  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Milton,  Locke,  Dr.  Hartley,  Loid 
Kaimes,  Helvctiua,  and  other  great  and  eminent  cliaractert, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  In  this  opinion  I  em  burneoi 
by  Pestalozzi  himself,  who  admits,  that  in  order  lo  frame  til* 
nystem  for  which  he  ia  deservedly  admired,  his  course  of  res 
ing  was  \eiy  extensive. 

Are  the  children  to  teach  each  olhtr  ai  much  at  they  ponibly  a 
in  thai  pari  which  u  purely  meclumieal  ? — Vcs,  because  thereby 
they  are  both  encouraged,  gralilied,  and  improved  ; 
be  doubted  that  Ihey  ore  perfectly  comjietent  lo  teach  ih* 
mechaoicat  part  of  the  school  business,  and,  perhaps,  with  bet- 
ter success  than  the  master  himseir^  1  speak  here  of  echoola 
already  organized.' 

Data  such  confinement  injure  the  health,  alrrngth,  and  adtrthf  ^ 
l/tc  body? — The  relaxation  allowed,  the  air  admitted  into  infant 
schools,  and  the  unceasing  employment  of  the  corporal  ■ 
mental  faculties,  must  bo  conducive  to  health,  strength,  aud  ao-' 
livity. 

Con  the  powen  of  the  human  i<»il  be  to  feeble  as  not  to  btar  <g^ 
feetioaate  ercitemtnt,  atid  gimcmment  ? — Certainly  nol  ;  it  is  wliat' 
they  require  ;  and  surely  love  is  the  first  and  best  exciter  umI 
governor  of  (hose  powers. 
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Jb  %i  ponible  to  awcJcen  in  the  aouly  in  it8  first  openings  the  moral 
bias  J  the  human  sympathy  ? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  the  earliest  age 
is  the  period  most  susceptible  of  right  impressions,  and  afTec- 
tionate  actions. 

What  have  been  the  moral  consequences  in  the  schools  already 
ttiablished  ? — ^The  encouraging  growth  of  mildness,  tractability, 
cheerfulness,  obedience,  mutual  forbearance,  and  of  every  vir- 
tuous propensity. 

Jb  the  Lifant  School  open  to  children  of  every  denomination  ? — 
Yes ;  and  as  the  object  of  '  The  Infant  system'  is  happiness, 
by  the  expansive  growth  of  all  sources  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  pleasure,  why  should  it  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
any  one  sect  or  party  ? 

Js  it  a  preparation  as  weU  for  religion  as  for  useful  knowledge 
smd  pra^ical  industry  ? — It  certainly  is  ;  the  first  and  ultimate 
end  of  Infant  education,  being  the  prevention  of  evil  propensi- 
ties, the  elicitation  of  virtuous  feelings,  and  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  industrious  habits. 

h  the  system  only  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ? — By  no  means  ; 
it  may  be  rendered  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  'children  of  the 
rich,  under  whose  auspices,  and  in  the  hands  of  affectionate  and 
intelligent  men,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Let  the  opulent  and  great,  not  as  mere  spectators,  but 
as  attentive  and  contemplative  observers,  visit  a  well  regulated, 
and  well  conducted  infant  school,  and  they  will  not  only  per- 
ceive the  force,  beauty,  and  importance  of  the  system,  but  will, 
in  all  probability,  feel  convinced  of  the  error  of  much  of  their 
own  education,  and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  the  mo^e  of 
tuition  to  which  they  have  subjected  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Is  the  memory  the  faculty  that  is  to  be  chiefly  employed  ? — The  af- 
fections first ;  as  they  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  knowledge,  and 
through  them  the  understanding,  next  the  memory,  and  lastly 
the  senses  :  the  heart,  head,  and  hand,  must,  by  slow,  or  rather 
imperceptible  degrees,  be  brought  into  action. 

h  the  system  intended  to  educe  both  a  moral  and  an  intellectual 
good*! — These  are  the  two  springs  of  the  system,  as  will,  I 
think,  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  and  following  an- 
swers. 

Are  suck  schools  to  realize  in  the  chUd  as  much  as  possible  the 
best  and  deepest  feelings  (f  happiness  ? — Certainly  ;  and  such  feel- 
ingK  are  best  awakened,  and  confirmed  by  the  encouraging 
growth  of  afiTectionate  and  virtuous  attachments,  which  efilectu- 
ally  prevent  moral  defects. 
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My  kape  llu-y  not  bem  fatablisli(d  beforef — Either  through,  the 
i  of  educalion,  the  bias  of  false  altachmcnts,  or  the 
Ly  of  ignorance  ;  or,  because  Ihe  benefits  likeljr  to  reBuIt 
m  were  not  generally  known,  or  duly  appreciated. 
e  dame  tchoola  »vfficienl/or  the  jiurposta  of  raising  in  mich 
Ic/itUivn,  heaiytU  cordiality,  tnlemal  aalisfaction,  and  raHon- 
■e  ? — Not  at  all  ;  where  children  are  cloaely  confined 
kpt  in  servile  fear,  and  experience  no  kind  of  parental 
^hment,  no  cordiality  can  exist ;  where  stern  authority 
estriclion  reign,  no  satisfaction  can  be  felt  ;  and  where 
lections  and  senses  are  not  usefully  and  agreeably  occupi- 
>nal  pleasure  can  be  experienced 

^  skotild  a  child  be  oecujried  in  tcamif^  any  lesson  ? — 
s  should  be  BO  apportiniied  as  not  to  occupy  more 
I  minutes  in  acquiring  them  ;  yet  as  all  children  are 
nually  talented,  and  as  some  children  will  learn  Ihe  same 
a  much  shorter  time  than  others,  whenever  it  shaU  be 
Ithat  all  Ihe  dass  do  not  know  the  lesson,  I  would  udvise 
■option  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  that  of  pairing  off  the  children 
r  and  pupil.  This  method  wit]  more  deeply  impress 
in  on  the  minds  of  those  who  hare  learned  it,  and  pre- 
lie  disagreeable  necessity  of  shifting  the  less  gif\ed  cbil~ 

n  class  to  class." 

bid  not  the  teachers  be  placed  under  Ihe  affeclioaate  avperiti- 

t  of  one  individual  ? — They  should  be   placed    under   the 

liate  superintendence  of  one  of  the  eommiltee,  who  should 

Jcend  to  treat  them  kindly,  end  converse  with  them  in  a 

tnd  familiar  manner,  and  who,  if  be  deemed  it  neces- 

J)  find  fault,  would  reason  with  and  advise  them  in  the  nfnr- 

mrislianmeekness  and  disinlertfltdfriendthip. 

phe  other  hand,  if  he  thought  them  deficient  in  point  of 

J  acquirements,  either  from  their  previous  habits  of  life, 

I  want  of  proper  culture,  he  should  lend  them  such  ele- 

»y  booke  as  would  store  their  minds  with  knowledge  ap- 

to  their  sphere  of  action. 

Id  amj  diffi,renc(  be  observed  in  the  J«o(nwnI  or  iialruction 

hnonilors,  or  senior  classes  ? — In  their  treatment  not  even  a 

'  of  distinction  should   ever  be  perceivable  ;  but  in  the 

If  development  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  younger 


e  lias  long  Hiiice  eonvinced  mc,  that  Ihe  si 
J  in  wtial  clasa  to  plaen  &  child,  ii  to  let  him 
k  hifl  way  upwards  till  he  tinds  his  awn  level.    F 
'  hia  «!«  Dr.  Bell  ■  On  The  Midrax  SyMem.' 


ii  and  be!l  meint 
giu  at  the  lovesl. 
a  more  parliculu 
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ebiUran  will  depend  on  the  attflntion  bestowed  on  their  teach- 
eis.  These  little  agents,  if  properly  managed  and  inspirited, 
will,  very  raccessfully,  and  with  great  pleasure,  communicate 
their  itoek  of  informatioa  to  (he  classes  of  which  tbey  have 
charge. 

&  it  necettary  to  data  the  ehUdrat  at  in  other  tehooW. — Certain- 
Ijr ;  and  in  doing  this,  greater  powers  of  discrimination  will  be 
reqnired  than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  but  as  Dr.  Bell  just- 
ly observes,  there  should  be  as  few  classes  as  possible. 

Are  many  boofcf  vatUcd,  and  vhy  ? — Peatalozzi  has  said,  that 
the  child  n  his  own  book,  and  certainly  books  can  be  of  no 
utility  till  the  energies  of  the  child  be  awakened,  end  he  be 
made  an  afiectionate  and  thinking  being  ;  then,  indeed,  it  would 
be  adrinble  to  fiimish  him  with  books  suited  to  his  capacity, 
snd  breathing  the  sweet  odour  of  moral  rectitude. 

Mat  natural  otgeeU  be  aa  much  introdiieed  aa  possihh  for  &e 
mhdofthe  ehUdto  act  vpon? — Yes,  Tor  the  sake  of  creating  new 
ideas  and  inclinations,  and  promoting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
also  thai  form  and  language  may  aecompamj  each  other. 

Art  the  children  allowed  tome  lUlk  time  to  play  ? — Necessarily; 
the  spirits,  when  under  confinement  are  generally  in  a  dull  and 
languishing  state;  besides,  to  debar  children  from  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  would,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impede  their 
growth,  and  injure  tbeir  health,  which  is  certainly  of  much  more 
consequence  than  learning  itse>f. 

SAouU  any  person  svperintend,  or  direct  their  amuaement'' — ^Tbe 
master  or  mistress  should  always  be  an  attendant  observer  of 
their  pastimes  ;  but  on  no  account  whatever  should  the  children 
he  interfered  with,  as  long  as  they  abstain  from  everything  in- 
jurions  to  the  body,  or  tending  to  contaminate  (he  mind.  A 
master,  however,  truly  interested  in  the  happiness,  or  rather 
moral  perfection,  of  his  little  flock,  will  occasionally  join  in  their 
games,  and  devise  new  sports  and  exercises. 

Are  they  to  be  provided  with  playlhtnga  thai  promote  mmevlar  mn 
enite  ? — Certainly,  and  particularly  if  they  can  be  rendered  in- 
strumental to  instruction,  as  well  as  conducive  to  iriiolesome 
eiercise. 

IVkat  sAottM  be  the  ilrongett  pwtiihmeta  that  thould  be  vaed  for 
inlfml  di$ettdience  ? — A  clear  and  public  elucidation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  ofience,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  reprimand, 
«nd,  if  requisite,  some  little  privation.  But,  however  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  act,  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  purpose, 
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nailed  to  trealment  llio  otost  mild  aod  dispnsaioaate,  riiould«n»r 
be  evinced. 

Im  ind^linj  nf  an^  kind  inUvded  la  be  ialrodvccd  ' — Tb'ts  I  caB> 
Dot  doubt ;  iu  it  in  tiecewiuy  for  man,  in  what  outward  condhloa 
soever  bo  may  be  placed  i  and,  il  b  more  thiw  probable,  tiui 
when  the  system  sball  have  loceived  all  the  cnergica  of  wlucb 
il  is  capable,  lliia  will  be  accomplisbed. 

fVlttf  are  Ihi  raliattal/atuilKt  i^obtervalion,  Uiaughi,  attdt^nt- 
tion  la  be  etikUaUd  biforc  lltMe  atiific'xal  pcneen  of  rxading,  tmlwg, 
and  cyjiheriag  1 — Bccauao  more  nalurai,  aod  of  course  uiora  im* 
■ledialely  connected  with,  luid  conducive  to  the  expaasion of  sU 
(tie  pawets  of  the  iniiiQt  heart  and  miad.  It  would  be  in  vointo 
urge  achild  to  the  goal  of  knowledge  or  or  self  perroclion, 
aa  long  as  there  are  brambles  that  obelruct,  and  thorns  tbat 
encompnsa  iho  road  ;  clear  away  the  one,  and  blunt  ibe  poigaati- 
cy  ot  the  other, — he  may  Ihen  be  wooed  forward,  because  lio 
hinkself  will  begin  (o  perceive  the  beauties  of  tbo  scene  that  lies 
before  him. 

Should  the  denfand  dumb,  as  trelt  as  Ike  bUiul,  be  admHUd  ilia 
lhe$e  tcltooU  ? — Vus  ;  because  their  epirilual  powers,  and  nieolal 
eapabililicB  can  be  developed,  though  their  physical  or  orgaaie 
structure  be  defective. 

Should  Ihi  ludural  formalum  of  Uit  powers  precede  as  muck  at 
fosiible  arliftcial  itiUrucluin  ? — Most  assuredly  ;  if  the  soil  be  not 
well  and  sulticientiy  cnllivoted  before  the  feed  be  commilled  to 
its  busum,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  abujidant  barreet. 

ty^hj  has  there  been  tolUllc  altentinn  pivd  lolhe  italurat  tJ'panaiait 
of  the  powcra,  atul  no  muck  io  tlu:  arliftcial  description  tf  litem  ?~ 

This  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  erroneous  edi^ 
cation,  the  ends  of  which  have  been  either  partial  or  mistaken. 
It  is  very  natural  to  give  our  pupils  a  repetition  of  the  leaaona 
ourselves  have  heretofore  received. 

JMm(  we,  ifhianan  sympathy  tie  (lie  resist  wanUd,  quit  in  a  gnat 
tnc-cMut'c  our  arlftciat  cowie  of  rcwardi  and  putmhm«nls  ? — Ves  ; 
because  ibey  give  the  mind  an  improper  bias.  Tho  mind  that  Is 
morally  and  intellectually  developed,  needs  oeither  the  excite, 
ment  of  rewards,  nor  the  gond  of  punishment  ;  it  octs  fromllio 
genuine  impulse  of  inlernst  rectitude,  independent  of  the  one  or 
the  other. 
I —  Doc*  not  one  kirtd  action  aijlueitce  a  ehUd  more  than  volwnrt  ^ 
\BwAs  1 — VcB ;  because  he  can  much  more  readily  and  clearly 
comprehend  actions,  which  are  unerritig  demonstrations,  than 
[     ^uoderstoad  words,  whieh  are  mere  signs,  and  may  be  fallacious. 
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Does  ihe  good  lucceis  <flhe»rjilem,  in  Ht  ^eet  on  children,  de- 
pend more  on  habils  titan  on  ndet  ? — On  habits,  which  become 
permanent  ;  whereas  rules  may  bo  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

Are  -duldnn  more  del^hUd  viilk  tkia  taode  of  traimng  Ihem,  than 
mik  the  old  tyitent  of  conalraining  fear  ? — With  thia  mode,  which 
IB  evideatly  moie  congenial  to  their  tender  minda,  and  sensitive 
ncturefl. 

jO  what  t^  t*  a  chUd  iett»U>le  of  shame,  or  mkanud  of  punish' 
nml? — In  children  of  a  lively  nature,  between  (wo  and  three. 
But  if  an  entire  and  absolute  influence  be  early  established,  by 
apenmg  a  vay  to  the  heart,  there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  necessity 
fer  corporal  punishment. 

Do  not  ehUdren  mitate,  imbUte,  or  adopt  virtue*  at  soon  as  vices'; 
and  why^ — Generally  speaking,  more  prone  to  imitate  (he  tat- 
ter, and  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  these  are  commonly  the  first 
presented  to  them.  The  infant  mind  possesses  powers,  though 
it  requires  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  ;  sorely  then,  if  we  sup- 
ply it  with  amiable  and  virtuous  ideas,  it  will  as  easily  and  as 
naturally  become  amiable  and  virtuous,  as  it  would  odious  and 
TiciouB  by  pnrsning  a  contrary  mode. 

Mist  a  Mid  rite  or  fall  in  its  natural  condition  according  to  the 
good  or  bad  example  ithas  to  imilale,  irr^ibe,  or  adopt  ? — Yes  ;  for 
as  example  is  far  more  potent,  and  much  more  durable  than 
precept ;  and  as  there  are  numberless  circumstances  to  which 
children  in  early  life  are  very  attentive,  it  is  of  much  moment 
what  sentiments  they  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  instructers, 
whose  whole  visible  deportment  will  powerfully,  though  insensi- 
bly, influence  the  opinions,  afiections,  and  future  conduct  of 
ebildren,— consequently  their  happiness,  or  misery,  materially 
depends  on  the  good  or  bad  impressions  they  receive. 

b  eorpond  ptmishnent  of  any  we  mhen  a  sense  of  shame  does  not 
attend  it  7 — As  the  only  tendency  of  corporal  punishment  is  (o 
harden,  and  as  the  dread  of  it  on  young  children  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  falsehood,  it  should  ever  be  studiously  avoided  ;  in  the 
present  instance,  it  can  be  of  no  avail,  because  the  heart  that  is 
callous  to  shame,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  (en,  encompassed  in  a 
frame  steeled  to  punishment. 

Are  good  manners  to  be  euUieated  in  the  child  and  to  be  made  as 
habitual  as  potsUile  ? — Yes  ;  inasmuch  aa  they  are  the  passports 
to  favoor  in  every  stage  of  life,  and  because  he  should  be  early 
taught  the  respect  due  to  his  superiors. 

Ls  tsfcot  consists  the  prmcipal  mi  ofa^ant  education  1 — In  vary- 
ing and  opposing  the  subjects  of  attention,  so  that  they  succeed 
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each  other  in  reliefs ;  and  alTecl  Ihc  mind  like  the  disposition  of 
-v    «a  elegant  garden,  by  a  great  number  of  well  placed   and  well 
contrasted  views. 

/*  the  magter'i  a:atnple  cojisidtrcd  uflhefirsl  imparlance  in  Ihae 
ackoolifio  quickailke  ilumbennglie  thai  binds  Ihan  lo  man  ? — Cer- 
tainly, for  it  einka  deeper  into  the  heart  than  the  most  elobnratv 
precepts;  and,  as  first  impressiona  on  children,  though  incon- 
Eiderable  in  ihemselvcs,  have  olten  a  great,  as  well  as  a  lasttttg 
cflect,  it  necessarily  fallows,  that  every  master  should  so  con- 
duct himself  as  to  convince  the  children  under  his  care,  that  ha 
considers  kind,  moral,  and  religious  behaviour  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Oui  of  what  rank  of  life  should  the  persont  be  choun  who  art  lo 
conduct  such  tchooU  ? — An  eminent  gentleman,  Doctor  M — ,  has 
said, '  Out  of  that  rank  of  life  which  they  are  destined  to  teacb.* 
Without  presuming  lo  controvert  the  asserliou,  I  conceive  thosa 
persons  most  eligible,  who  have  received  a  good  education,  poe- 
eess  polished  manners,  have  lived  in  some  rcspcctubility,  and 
who  have  known  tbe  afilictioiis  attendant  on  poverty. 

It  Ihtre  arty  necetiily  of  bringing  IIk  powers  ufUic  soul  inio  aclw> 
ily  liif  tite  rrcitcmenl  vfaaulidian  ? — Not  in  Ilia  least  ;  emulation 
seldom  fails  to  engender  vain  glory,  if  not  pride,  and  is  oft«ii 
productive  of  other  mischievous  consequences. 

Is  there  any   kiitd  of  rtwariU  necessary  lo  aiBoiea  aUenlioH,  y 

children  are  aclirily,  inietligiblii,  ajfeclionaltlij  txciled  and  govtrt*' 

ed  ? — In  my  opinion,  none  ; — it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  e.x- 

cite  mercenary  feeliuga  ;  added  to  nhich  they   are  creative  of 

jealousy. 

/--       Cuu  children  gam  loo  much  trperimental  knotrlrdge,  in  the  Jirwt 

\     tight  or  ten  years  oflheir  lives,  lo  render  them  nnjil  for  service  'I — 

I         So  far  from  conceiving  it  would  unlit  them  for  sorvice,  I  should 

I    deem  those  best  adapted  for  it,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  ; 

I    because  such  persons  would  not  only  feel  and  understand,  but 

I    more  readily  and  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  their  respective 

I    stations  may  deound. 

fVhy  arc  the  precrpts  which  are  stored  vp  in  Uu  minds  of  chit' 
drntfSn  liille  iiijluenliat  on  self  improvement  7 — Most  probably  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  clearly  elucidated,  properly  in)pr«8sed|- 
and  rightly  directed.  ^ 
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[Tho  following  exposition  of  the  mode  of  conducting  (hta 
useful  and  prosperons  institution,  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet 
containing  a  catalogue  of  the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils  of 
the  aeminary,  t'>gether  with  a  brief  account  of  the  priuciplea  of 
inatruction  and  discipline.  In  the  statements  which  follow,  our 
readers  will  recognize  the  same  clearness  and  practical  farce 
of  thought,  as  in  the  strictures  hy  the  same  writer,  in  a  former 
Dumber  of  the  Journal.  In  these,  the  prevailing  defects  in 
female  eehools  were  distinctly  shown,  and  aeveral  valuable  sug- 
gestions were  at  the  same  time  made,  with  a  view  to  the 
imprOTflment  of  female  education  in  general. 

From  the  Tespectahle  and  ample  patronage  conferred  on  the 
Haitfiird  seminary,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  the  entire 
■ucceu  of  all  liroilar  eflbria  to  raise  the  standard  of  instructiou 
for  the  female  sex.  In  most  of  our  large  cities  there  are  entei- 
prisea  of  this  kind  commenced,  or  already  in  full  operation  ; 
and  by  theae,  the  advantages  of  a  full  course  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion srs  rendered  accessible  to  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  aez  on  which  usually  devolves  the  care 
of  early  education.  From  these  attempts,  much  good  will,  no 
doubt,  T«Bult  ;  .and  especially  where  inslructers  are  duly  careful 
to  ahuo  publicity  and  display  in  the  exercises  of  their  schools, 
and  in  the  expedients  adopted  for  incitements  to  application. 

We  regret  the  impossibility  of  laying  before  our  readers  the 
irhole  appendix  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  our  extracts  are 
made.  Several  of  the  rulea  and  requisitions  eeem  to  he  pecu- 
liarly judicious  ;  though  some,  wc  must  ndmil,  oppear  to  us  to 
possess  a  tendency  rather  qtiestionable.  We  allude  chiefly 
to  the  'honoara '  conferred,  and  the  mode  of  graduating  them.] 

The  inatitutien  is  under  the  care  of  Hiss  C.  E.  Beecher,  as- 
sisted by  eight  other  teachers  and  two  assistant  pupils.  The 
building  lately  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  institution, 
is  furnished  with  a  large  hall  in  which  the  pupils  sit  to  study 
while  not  engaged  in  recitations.  In  addition  [o  this,  there  aro 
seven  other  rooms  occupied  as  a  library,  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms.  A  large  yard  is  attached  to  the  building,  for  exercise 
aod  amusement. 

A  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  are  provided,  and 
a  library  commenced. 
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r  any  advance  of  achotar- 
under  (he  age  of  12  should 


Pupils  are  received  at  any  age, 
ship  ;  (hough  it  is  wished  that  noi 
apply. 

Aa  it  respects  the  course  of  study  to  he  pursued,  it  is  conatd 
ered  desirable  to  consult  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  important  regulations.  Oii« 
thing,  however,  is  considered  as  indispensable,  and  that  is,  thai 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic  be  studied  by  all  who  haV9 
not  agood  knowlcde  of  those  branches.  One  teacher  is  con- 
stantly employed  in  the  hall,  in  enforcing  order,  answering  c]ue»- 
tiuns,  mending  pens,  and  sending  the  classes  to  recite.  To  each 
of  the  other  teachers,  the  care  of  one  or  two  studies  is  particu- 
larly entrusted,  and  she  has  the  direction  and  managomcnt  of 
(he  classes  in  these  branches.  This  division  of  labour,  aa  il 
respects  Ihe  several  branches  taught,  is  found  to  be  of  essential 
advanlagc  both  to  pupils  and  to  teachers. 

Each  teacher  baa  a  particular  recitation  room  fur  her  classes  ; 
and  ihoy  are  sent  at  regular  iotorvals  by  the  teacher,  who  acta 
governess  in  the  hall. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  each  class,  and  it 
ing  (his  inlerral  it  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  the  teachers 
ttod  out  how  much  has  been  learned  aa  to  conununicate  knvM" 
kdgc  hy  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  lesson  of  the  ivft 
All  printed  forms  of  questions  are   avoided,  as  fiMed  rather  la 
save  the  labour  of  Ihe  teacher  than  to  benefit  Ihe  scholar. 

In  those  branches  in  which  such  questions  are  generally  im 
used,  the  teacher  reads  over  the  lesson  for  the  coming  day, 
plains  it,  and  points  out  the  lending  principles,  and  ihose  parU 
which  deserve  particular  attention.  At  recitations,  the  pupf* 
are  required  to  give  the  ideas  In  iheir  own  language  nnd  not  ' 
(lie  wnrda  of  the  booh,  and  the  form  of  questions  is  studiousljr 
varied  lo  induce  this  hnbit.  At  first  it  is  verydiflicult  wilhmanjr 
pupils  to  break  their  hnhils  of  acquiring  loords  rather  than  uira* 
but  when  Ihis  is  done,  their  lessons  become  much  more  intered 
ing  as  well  as  useful.  At  recitations  the  scholars  are  cncou 
aged  to  ash  questions — express  opinions^and  discuss  priMflj 
To  those  of  more  matured  minds,  it  is  sometimes  the  ca* 
lliat  some  question  is  proposed  for  discussion.  They  then 
ice  nf  the  alternatives  presented,  and  after  some  interv«lli 

s  for  preparation,  they  meet  with  tlieir  leaclier  and  discDM 
he  subject.     The  quoslion  is  then  decided  by  vole. 

It  i»  the  object  of  the  teachers  to  make  Ihe  hours  of  reeitotioB 
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as  pleasKDt  as  possible  j  and  this  ia  so  much  the  case  that  many 
look  forward  to  the  hours  to  be  spent  in  the  recitation  rooms,  as 
some  of  the  most  desirable  in  ibe  day. 

A  ihort  account  may  be  interesting  of  the  mode  adopted  id 
several  of  the  branches  (aught.  In  geography,  the  pupils  are 
first  required  to  learn  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  maps, 
and  during  this  course  they  are  required  to  draw  maps  from  meni- 
ory  on  the  slate  or  black  board,  and  then  to  give  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  country  thus  pourtrayed.  After  thus  completing  the 
inapa,  Woodbridge'a  large  Geography,  is  used,  from  which  se- 
lectiona  are  made  according  to  the  discretioo  of  the  teacher. 
Thflae  selections  have  reference  to  the  previous  knowledge  ac- 
quired, and  also  the  time  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  devote  to  an 
education  ;  as  those  who  will  pursue  tbeir  studies  a  number  of 
years,  can  enter  more  minutely  into  this  study  than  those  whose 
time  and  opportunities  are  more  limited. 

Fat  mental  arithmetic,  the  classes  use  Colburn's  work,  and  in 
doing  each  sum  are  required  to  state  aloud  the  processes  by 
which  the  answer  is  obtained,  and  the  reason  of  it. 

In  written  arithmetic,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  work  prepared  Tor 
the  purpose,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  most  important  rules  are  constructed.  They  are  ac- 
caatomed  also  to  do  sums  upon  the  black  board,  and  explain  the 
principles  of  each  process  as  they  proceed.  There  ia  no  study 
in  which  the  immediately  beneficial  efiects  are  discovered  so  much 
W  in  this.  The  command  of  the  thoughts  which  this  process  re- 
quires, the  precision  of  language  demanded,  and  the  accuracy 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  which  it  induces,  are  most  desirable 
and  important. 

In  teaching  history,  the  excellent  set  of  charts  just  published 
by  Mr.  Henry  CostwJck,  of  New- York,  are  used.  It  is  believed 
that  all  teachers,  when  they  become  practicoUy  acquainted  with 
tbeir  peculiar  excellencies,  will  consider  them  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition. The  method  pursued  is,  first  to  give  them  a  general 
outline  of  ancient  geography  as  drawn  out  on  the  map  at  (bo 
ke*d  of  the  chart.  This  is  done  by  dictation  from  Iho  teacher, 
and  notea  are  written  by  the  scholars.  Each  pupil  is  provided 
with  a  chart  which  she  examines  as  the  teaclier  proceeds,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  chart  and  the  notes,  learns  the  lesson  for  (he 
Bozt  day. 

After  the  geography  is  acquired,  the  chart  being  divided  into 
certain  regular  periods,  one,  two,  or  three  lectures  are  given  oa 
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ftriod,  by  the  icaclier,  according  to  the  number  and  im- 
BeoCtlie  events  included  in  it.  Whilo  the  teacher  is 
ling  a  description  of  the  most  intereEling  charactets  aod 
I  the  pupils  find  the  country,  the  dale,  the  namee  oC  the 
■ers,  their  genealogy,  and  the  general  history  oflhe  scv- 
■tioDB,  all  presented  to  the  eye  on  their  charl»,  which  thus 
I  BSBists  ia  fixing  Ihe  fixing  the  lecture  in  their  memory. 
Botes  are  taken  at  the  same  lime,  and  the  next  day  the 
B  examined  on  the  previous  h'.clure.  It  is  found  necessa- 
Irder  to  make  this  branch  interesting,  that  at  least  two 
Should  be  devoted  it ;  and  hereafter,  ancient  history  will 
Bued  in  the  winter  term,  and  modern  history  in  the  sum- 

Bicmistry,  a  coure  of  experimental  lectures  is  delivered  by 
Issional  gentleman,  each  one  of  which  is  intended  lo  il- 
B  the  daily  lesson  given  out  and  explained  by  the  leach- 
Bi  account  of  the  heat  occasioned  by  performing  the  ex- 
Bits,  Ibis  branch  will  be  pursued  only  during  the  winter 

Betoric  and  logio,  the  classes  are  required  to  analyze  the 

Arguments,  and  arrangement  of  certain  pieces  pointed  out 

Iteacher.     They  are  also  required  to  compose  examples 

various  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  ar- 

B,  syllogisms,  &.C.,  pointed  out  in  logic. 

Bomciry,  the  pupils  arc  accustomed  to  draw  their  own  di- 

I  on  the  black  board,  while  denionst ruling,   and  la  place 

Bt  letters  from  (hose  in  the  book.     The  black  board  is  al- 

B  in  algebra. 

Bmposilion,  the  following  method  is  pursued.     A  pupil  is 

Bequired  to  write  on  any  subject  till  she  has  first  obtained 

Bcas  on  that  subject. 

■younger  pupils  and  those  least  accustomed  to  composing, 

luired  to  write  stories,  descriptions,  conversations  and  hu- 

Bs  pieces,  that  a  suitable  command  of  language  may  be 

Id. 

Bn  this  is  in  some  measure  attained,  a  didactic  subject  is 
But  by  Ihe  tcucher  to  whom  this  branch  is  committed. 
Bnaturc  and  method  of  the  several  parts  required  in  a  com- 
B,  are  then  pointed  out,  explained,  and  somewhat  illuslra- 
Ihe  faults  common  in  an  introduction,  in  the  arrangement, 
Bhe  style  and  language,  arc  also  pointed  out.  A  regular 
llhcn  given,  and  the  mode  of  expanding  and  ilinstrallng 
Bd.     The  class  when  thus  prepared,  is  then  required  lo 
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write  on  this  subject.  After  the  composition  ta  written,  Ihe  fau1t» 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  piece  is  (o  be  rewritten. 

A  exercise  either  in  composing  or  rewriting,  is  required  eve- 
tj  week. 

AAer  some  practice  in  this  manner  the  pupils  are  ready  to 
.  originate  and  prepare  their  own  subjects. 

Wednesday  mornings  are  devoted  to  exercises  in  reading  and 
spelling.  The  worlt  used  for  reading  ia  Porter's  Analysis,  and 
the  teachers  first  read  over  tl>e  pieces  together  themselves,  be- 
fore inalructing  their  claases.  One  hour  also  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon ia  devoted  to  botany,  or  some  other  misGellaneoua  and 
interesting  study. 

Saturday  morning  ia  devoted  to  grammar  by  those  who  are  not 
woll  acqainled  with  ita  principles.  The  others  read  the  best 
parts  of  Paradise  Lost,  when  ita  beauties  are  pointed  out,  and  its 
allusions  explained  by  the  teacher.  In  this  exercise,  Addison's 
critique  on  this  work  is  read,  the  Classical  Dictionary  consulted, 
and  every  method  sought  to  render  interesting  and  intelligible 
this  sublime  poem. 

In  addition  to  the  general  care  of  the  regular  studies  and  oth- 
er busincsa  of  the  school,  the  principal  teacher  has  the  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  the  constant  aim  to  induce  the  scholars  to  act  from  consci- 
entious motives  in  discharging  all  their  dutiea. 

In  imparting  religious  instruction,  one  thing  is  ever  borne  in 
mind — that  the  susceptibilities  of  youth,  and  especially  of  young 
females,  are  not  to  be  strongly  called  forth  ;  nor  ia  religious  in- 
fluence to  depend  chiefly  upon  these.  The  conscience  and  the 
understanding  are  addressed  more  than  the  passions,  and  thoel^ 
feels  which  follow  are  then  to  be  more  valued  and  trusted.  Nei- 
ther is  it  considered  desirable  to  make  any  eflccta  which  may 
follow  the  faithful  discharge  of  christian  duty  a  subject  of  noto- 
riety and  remark. 


SuaOBSTIONS   TO  FIRENTS. 

CAiMren't  Qufifion*. 
[The  following  paragraphs  are  from  Locke,  and  other  emi- 
nent wrKers  on  education,  whose  sentiments  are  selected  and 
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daaaed  in  Iho  ParenU'  Friend.  The  observations  (lOotcd  are 
ptrliapa  sotnewliat  ordinary  in  (heir  characler  ;  but  lliey  relate 
to  a  subject  of  great  inomenl  in  parenial  ntanagemeni  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  the/  suggest  a  very  natural  and  salutary  method  of 
developing  iho  menial  faculliei, — leaving  tho  child  the  free  and 
Dalural  action  of  his  own  powers,  and  yet  furnishing  Iiini  vilh 
all  raquiaite  guidance.] 

CuniosiTV  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  aller  knowledge, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  aa  the  great  instrument  nature 
Las  provided  to  remove  that  ignorance  they  were  born  with,  and 
which  without  this  busy  inquisiliveuess  would  make  (hem  dull  and 
useless  creatures.  To  encourage  ihia  temper,  a  child  should 
never  be  checked  or  dlacountenaiiccd  for  any  inquiries  he  shall 
make,  but  a  plain  answer  sbould  be  given,  and  the  subjects  ex- 
plained to  him  as  far  as  is  auilablo  to  his  ago  and  capacity.  But 
great  care  sbould  be  taken,  that  they  usvor  receiva  deceitful  and 
eluding  answers.  They  easily  jiorccivo  when  (hey  are  slighted 
and  deceived,  and  i|uitikl/  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimula- 
lion,  and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to  make  use  of; 
aud  if  by  chance  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  the/ 
sbould  not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  ibem  plainly 
(hat  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know,  than  to  pop 
Ihem  olT  with  a  falsehood  or  a  frivolous  answer. 

Ifa  child  is  fond  of  reasooiiig,  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
inclination  is  not  checked  in  biin,  and  ihiit  bo  is  not  misled  by 
captious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking  to  him  *,  and  if  his  reasons 
ore  quite  out  of  the  way,  let  him,  without  being  laughed  at  for 
his  mistake,  be  gently  put  into  ibc  right.  For  after  all,  reason, 
being  the  highest  and  most  important  faculty  of  our  minds,  de- 
serves tho  greatest  care  and  attention  in  cultivating  it  ;  I  he  right 
improvement  and  exorcise  of  it  being  the  highest  perfection  that 
a  man  can  attain  to  in  this  lite. 

The  thoughts  of  a  child  rcBcniblo  a  lighted  candle  exposed  to 
Iho  wind.  He  asks  a  question  perhaps,  but  before  you  can  re- 
ply his  eyes  are  tixcd  on  the  ceiling,  and  ho  is  counting  all  ths 
Jiguroa  that  arc  painted  there,  or  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  lead  bim  back  to  his  first  idck,  it 
seems  aa  great  a  restraint  to  him,  as  if  you  were  to  impriiwin 
him.  Vou  should  therefore  he  very  cautious  in  exercising  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  until  they  have  goined  sufficient  strenglli. 
Always  answer  bis  questions  immediately,  and  suffer  liimlo  hA 
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others^  when  inclined.  Keep  his  curiosity  alive,  supply  him  with 
good  materials,  and  wait  patiently  till  his  mind  has  gained 
strength  ;  and  then  the  ideas  you  have  instilled  into  him  will  nat- 
urally be  combined,  and  assist  him  to  reason  justly. 

Content  yourself  with  following  and  assisting  nature.     As 
children  know  little,  they  must  not  be  encouraged  to  talk  much  ; 
but  as  they  have  much  to  learn,  they  are  always  inclined  to  ask 
questions.     It  is  sufficient  to  give  them  plain  answers  and  some- 
times add  an  easy  simile  to  render  your  explanation  the  clearer. 
If  they  judge  too  decidedly  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant, puzzle  them  with  fresh  questions,  till  they  feel  their  error, 
without  bluntly  contradicting  them.     At  the  same  time  show 
them  by  some  real  mark  of  esteem,  not  by  mere  idle  praise,  that 
you  are  much  better  satisfied   with  their  doubting  and  asking 
questions  about  what  they  do  not  understand,  than  even  with  a 
just  opinion.     This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  them  politeness  and 
and  true  modesty,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  those 
disputes  that  so  commonly  prevail  among  young  people  of  little 
information.     Endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity  nat- 
ural to  children.     In  the  country,  when  they  see  a  windmill  and 
ask  what  it  is,  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  to  them  the  pro- 
cess by  which  bread  is  made  ;  and  when  they  see  reapers  in  a 
field,  explain  what  they  arc  doing,  and  how  the  corn  is  sown 
and  multiplies  in  the  earth.     Never  appear  tired  of  their  ques- 
tions^ for  these  are  the  means  offered  you  by  nature  to  facilitate 
their  instruction.     Let  them  see,  you  take  pleasure  in  informing 
them,  and  you  may  thus  insensibly  teach  them  how  every  article, 
that  is  useful  to  man  or  an  object  of  commerce,  is  made.  Thus, 
without  any  particular  study,  they  will  by  degrees  not  only  learn 
the  best  manner  of  preparing  every  article  they  use,  but  the  fair 
price  of  each^  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  economy. 

When  your  child  plies  you  with  questions,  do  not  discourage 
him  ;  for  curiosity  well  turned  is  the  mainspring  of  knowledge. 
He  will  probably  ask  more  than  you  have  skill  to  answer  ;  if  this 
be  the  case  acknowledge  it  honestly,  and  do  not  save  your  own 
credit  by  chiding  or  laughing  at  him  for  his  impertinence  ;  if  the 
thing  be  above  his  comprehension,  or  not  proper  to  be  known,  or 
too  trifling  to  deserve  pains,  show  him  that  calmly  ;  if  none  of 
these  obstacles  interfere,  explain  the  matter  clearly  to  his  capaci- 
ty, or  which  is  better,  where  it  can  be  done,  follow  Socrates* 
method,  by  leading  him  dexterously  to  find  out  the  proper  answer 
for  hiroself. 
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Hotms   or    iKSTKrCTio-t  coxsidsbed  ik  belaieiui  to  hkiltb, 

[The  following  is  one  of  a  Bcries  ofarticlee  contribated  (o  Uio 
nulj  miiDliers  of  tbe  Fraodt  Journal  of  Etlucaiion,  bj  M.  Bal- 
It,  an  eminent  member  of  ibe  medicn]  profesaton.  Serenl  of 
Uie  writer's  bantane  and  jutt  o{>»erTations  applv  to  taellKxla  more 
preraleut,  perhaps,  in  foreign  countries  ibaa  in  Uie  United  Slates ; 
but  ibe  beneroleol  ejHrit  of  bia  remarkH  would  cxctt  a  farour^ds 
inSitcDce  on  edacalion  unirersally,  if  iDcarporated  with  exuAa^ 
sj-Blema  of  exercise  and  discipline,  especially  in  elenKUUi/ 
■cbools.  The  eenlinieats  q(  M.  Bally  extend,  in  Ibeir  Inte  a^ 
plication,  not  only  to  tbc  use  of  corpoc^  scrcrilieB,  but  to  «1 
roodtficalioas  ofpaia  and  fair  irbicb  may  be  atoided,  by  recourse 
to  Olber  expedieals.  The  leacbent  of  priniBry  bcImwIs,  i(  is  to 
be  feared,  •ometinies  contract  a  bnnJineBa  of  inaauer,  which 
wears  away  the  teodenieBa  of  ihe  Bpirit  of  childhood,  or  a  habit 
ofbaslj  and  impatient  e.ipreasion,  which,  through  the  secret  in- 
Stieace  of  lymjiatby,  disturbs  nnd  irrilntes  the  temper  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  cuiilribmea  to  reader  echeol  hours  unnecessarily  iilt- 
Home  to  ihcir  feelinga. 

Tbe  stale  of  restraint  and  conGnement,  loo,  in  which  it  u  «» 
customary  to  retain  children  at  school,  is  justly  stiginalized  in 
the  fullowing  essay.  A  great  reformation  in  this  particular  is, 
no  doubt,  gaining  ground  in  every  community  where  educntiau 
is  pfofvMcdty  a  subject  of  common  interest  ;  and  much  of  this 
improvement  is  certainly  to  lie  attributed  to  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction,  which  requires  a  comparatively  amtile  allotmeDt 
of  space  for  its  various  exercises,  and  which  is  now  so  gencratlf 
adopled,  at  least  in  schools  destined  for  large  numbers  of  pu- 
pils. A  more  eficclual  remedy,  however,  for  the  evils  of  pra- 
muture  sedentary  constraint  boa  offered  itself  recently,  in  Iho 
system  pursued  in  the  iiiraiit  schools.  Tliese  institutions,  by 
their  ealulnry  arrangements  for  exercise  and  health,  have  de- 
munslrated  thnt  it  is  not  sufltcieut  for  Ihe  purposes  of  cducotioii 
that  wc  abelaiu  from  doing  injury  to  the  bodily  system  of  chil- 
dren i  but  thai  a  considerate  regard  tu  healthful  occommodatiffa 
is  essential  to  the  free  devclopmenl  of  the  mental  energies,  sod 
favourable,  in  no  sltghl  degree,  to  that  of  the  moral  poiten,  ia 
tclalion  to  the  iotercoure  of  life,  and  to  the  prospects  whick  ex- 
tend to  a  higher  state  of  being. 

Alluding  to  the  eiplodcd  custom  of  wrapping  up  infants  inia- 
numcTablc  folds  of  clothing,  tbc  author  proceeds  as  foUows*] 
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It  hu  been  seen,  id  fact,  that  the  injuriouB  custom  of  con- 
fining  tbe  members  checked  the  expansion  of  the  physical  frame  ; 
and  that,  in  esercising  an  illjudged  constraint  during  the  period 
of  instruction,  the  moral  faculties  are  impaired,  at  the  same  time 
that  disease  is  entailed  on  the  organs. 

Ab  the  fault  ia  the  same  in  all  the  stages  of  instruction,  it  pro- 
duces universally  the  same  effects  :  it  injures  the  delicate  organ- 
isation of  youth,  and  extends  obvious  detriment  to  tbe  health. 
It  ia  necessary,  therefore,  to  comprehend,  in  the  same  strictures, 
both  what  concerns  primary  instruction,  and  what  exists  in  stages 
more  advanced. — Hufeland  has  said,  It  is  only  the  beet  physical 
and  moral  education,  which  can  put  man  in  possession  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers. 

To  command  and  to  enforce  a  sustained  attention  in  schools, 
it  has  been  deemed  indispensable  to  recur  sometimes  to  threats — 
sometimes  to  chastisements.  As  the  language  of  reason  could 
not  suflicB  to  render  motionless,  little  beings  whom  nature  en- 
tices to  a  course  opposed  to  our  views,  we  have  recourse  to  in- 
strumenla  of  pain.  •         »         •  *  •         # 

The  custom  is  bad  ;  if  recent  attempts  have  proved  that  ajust 
distribution  of  rewards,  that  a  privation  of  them,  that  the  fear 
of  blame,  that  a  lively  emulation,  maintained,  revived,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  expedients,  and  supported  by  a  regular  system  of 
gymnastic  movements  which  render  instruction  agreeable  ; — if 
these  attempts  have  demonstrated  the  uselessncss  of  coercive 
measures. 

This  proof,  then,  is  furnished  ;  and  every  day  it  receives  a 
new  degree  of  confirmation  in  those  primary  schools  which  char- 
ity and  beneficence  are  raising  amidst  (roubles  and  confusion.* 
l)y  the  routine  adopted,  study  is  varied  ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  mo- 
notonous, it  has  ceased  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  irksome  to  the 
mind.  Attention  is  discontinued  the  moment  it  becomes  fa- 
tiguing, and  19  exchanged  for  slight  exercises  which  form  apart 
of  the  system  of  operations  ;  and  which  only  serve  to  enliven 
the  youthful  spirit,  and  relieve  the  action  of  the  brain.  By  this 
innocent  expedient,  the  body  is  never  fatigued,  and  the  intellect 
retains  all  the  energy  it  requires.  The  pupil  takes  more  inter- 
est in  exertion  which  pleases  htm  :  he  performs  it  with  so  much 
more  alacrity,  as  he  never  suffers  from  it.     It  is  thus  that  all  the 
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facullioa,  all  (he  orgnns,  simultBneouHly  employetl,  operate  lu 
the  boat  advatitage.     Tins  result  is  decisive. 

Htrange  aflair  '.  Our  inBlnictera,  though  so  well  ourtured  in 
Ihe  rvailiiig  of  llic  nncienla,  appear  Tor  the  most  part  to  bava 
overlouked  the  iieccHsit}'  or  tmo  inseparable  edwationi,  which 
iiii(;lit  always  to  adrnnco  hsnd  in  baod — that  of  the  body,  aad 
thul  oCthe  iiiitid  ;  and,  by  a coUBequence  vcrj  natural, thsy bare 
neglected  the  principle  of  cnrorcing  the  one  at  the  sume  lime 
with  the  uthor.  For,  as  Motilnigne  says,  It  is  not  naoul,  it  is  aot 
a  liinlij  that  wo  cultivate — it  is  a  imin.  We  are  uo(  to  form  them 
separately,  but  tn  conduct  them  equally — as  a  couple  of  aleeda 
ulluchcd  (0  the  snine  pole. 

In  enllegcB,  the  (tine  ia  verj  well  divided  between  exertion  and 
rt'crotition.  All  the  advantage,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
obtained  front  thnso  which  might  have  been.  It  would  be  nece»- 
sary  to  direct  them  in  the  most  advantngoous  ways  for  the  de- 
velopment of  thu  powers,  as  is  practised  in  some  establish  meats 
vrdotmany.  But  this  ia  not  (he  object  of  our  present  discua- 
xiiin.  Our  only  question,  here,  is  in  relation  to  whul  ia  custom- 
ary during  the  time  of  application,  and  to  Ihe  happy  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  primary  establishments. 

It  appears  singular  that  this  intermixture  ofe.iercisesorwbiob 
wo  have  been  speuking  -,  that  this  combination,  so  favourable  to 
the  progri'89  of  the  intellect,  and  so  calculated  to  mainlaiu  the 
imdy  in  ell  its  vigour,  could  be  considcrvd  as  an  innovation. 
Indcponduutly  of  the  precepts  of  Plato,  who  recommends  to  rea* 
der  instruction  agreeable  by  varyiJig  it  with  amusements  and  re- 
creations, Ihe  method  of  the  Greeks  baa  come  down  to  us  in  the 
nuthontic  relations  tronsmiltod  by  their  writers,  and  by  those  of 
Komc — ns  Cicero  and  Quinctilian. 

During  the  Inst  age,  ^reat  cfTorls  were  made  to  divest  lite 
moments  of  exerlionof  whatever  rendered  them  wenrisomu.  Th« 
method  which  we  now  employ  was  almost  entirely  known  to 
Kolliu.  We  have  neon  the  modilications  introduced  in  I7>14  hy 
Ihe  Abbo'  Itcrtnud,  for  reading  only.  But  M.  QaulUier,  guided 
by  bis  genius,  embraced  a  much  more  extensive  career  in  1186, 
nnd  he  extended  to  all  instruction  in  grammar,  geography,  and 
hixlorr,  the  happy  conception  to  aid  these  brunches  by  meanaof 
games,  lie  also  succeeded  in  rendering  leas  dry  and  lest  bi 
liyuing  the  study  of  arithmetic,  i^onio  of  bis  improvomenta  n 
aid  of  this  science  ought  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  anaab  of 
physical  education,  and  in  the  records  of  instruction.  It  iellns 
that  in  the  ioatilutc  at  Yrerdun  bas  been  discovered  (he  vt 
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equally  of  avoiding  the  exhaustion  of  the  mind  and  that  of  the 
orgaoa,  which  ia  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former — in  sup- 
plying the  flchotars  with  movable  objects,  which  they  add  or 
Bubstract  to  form  different  numbers, — a  practice  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Dutch,  who  make  use  of  small  cubes  foi  the 
same  purpose.         •*•«»» 

This  method  spproachea  to  those  which  we  employ,  at  prea- 
ent,  in  our  primary  establishmeots,— in  the  manner  in  which 
calculations  are  sometimea  formed,  by  the  children  themselves, 
who  assemble  or  separate,  in  order  to  vary  numbers  by  frequent 
change  of  place:  they  favour,  in  this  way,  that  motion  which  we 
consider  the  source  and  the  guaranty  of  good  health  ;  convinced, 
aa  we  are,  along  with  Ackermano,  that  <  movement  is  almost  as 
neceaaary  to  man  aa  nourishment.' 

It  is  impoaaihle  to  avoid  appealing  continually  to  the  ancients, 
when  we  treat  of  physical  education:  to  neglect  their  precepts 
would  be  to  reject  the  leasons  of  nature,  which  tbey  knew  bo 
well  how  to  copy,  and  to  succeed  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  act 
niore  wisely  than  by  studying  them. 

Id  collecting  the  knowledge  thus  scattered,  men  capable  of 
seizing  the  true  points  of  view  have  come  to  found  those  estab- 
lishments which  are  the  admiration  of  our  day.  The  institution 
at  Yverdun  is  well  known — a  sort  of  wonder — raised  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  wc  can  conceive 
the  hope  of  enjoying  it  in  our  country. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  our  present  inquiry  extends  only  to 
the  important  modification  introduced  during  the  lime  of  mt^nlal 
exertion  itself — a  modificatioii  so  necessary,  so  indispensable, 
that,  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us  capable  of  correcting  the  faults  of 
the  old  system  ;  and  that  we  see  no  security  for  the  feeble  or- 
ganization of  some  children,  if  it  is  not  decidedly  adopted  in  all 
departments  of  instruction. 

We  confine  to  their  benches,  for  several  hours  in  succession, 
the  little  scholars  in  our  primary  schooU,  as  ia  done  in  colleges: 
we  demand  of  them  a  continual  stillness,  against  which  their 
whole  nature  revolts  ;  we  enforce  the  attention  of  {[rave  years,  at 
an  epoch  wben  the  miad,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  mobiliiy, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  over  a  great  number  of  objects  at 
once,  ia  order  lo  secure  a  liberal  provision  of  ideas.  It  is  thus 
that  the  brain,  an  organ  so  delicate,  becomes  fatigued,  exhaust- 
ed, and  ultimately  produces  disordered  principles,  incongruous 
(luM^htB,  and  sometimea  falls  into  idiotisin — a  result  sufficiently 
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ascertained  ia  several  inetancea  of  persona  origiDall/  possessed 
ofgreat  intellect. 

Unforlunalely  the  experience  of  ages  is  lost  upon  men.  "nio 
majority,  seduced  by  the  charm  of  hypotheses,  give  Ihemselrea 
up  to  speculative  meditations  rather  than  to  the  observation  of 
nature.  One  daily  sees  in  families,  injuries  caused  by  an  edu- 
cation well  conceived  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
badly  directed  as  regards  the  physical  frame  ;  and,  fur  from  en- 
deavouring to  understand  or  correct  their  views,  people  remaio- 
ing  utterly  unsuspicious  that  such  a  mistake  exists.  Pareala 
content  themselves  with  lamenting,  without  suspecting,  the  sourc* 
of  their  grief  ;  and  they  attribute  ollen  to  hereditary  dispositions 
what  ia  owing  only  to  the  bad  direction  of  instruction. 

The  science  of  medicine  shoutd  hold  up  its  light  over  this  dark 
point  ;  but  its  ministers  are  only  consulted  in  diseases,  nnd  nev- 
er upon  the  arrangement  of  plans  of  study, — far  from  judging 
their  inlerveotion  indispensable,  it  is  not  even  thought  to  be  ne- 
cessary. Wc  forget  that  that  the  ancients,  who  summed  up  all 
instruction  in  music  and  gymnastics, — or,  in  other  words,  what- 
ever relates  to  the  cvercisea  of  the  tnind,  and  of  the  body,  add«d 
to  thia  division  a  new  branch  which  thoy  deiiominuted  medical 
gymnastics. 

The  frail  organization  of  the  first  period  of  life  can  nerer  b« 
compared  with  that  of  adults,  whose  fibre  bas  acquired  all  its 
firmness.  This  idea  alone  ought  to  make  us  fearful  of  exposing 
to  injury  the  delicacy  of  the  organs,  and  attacking  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  development.  Although  the  barbarous  custom 
of  chastisement  had,  it  must  bo  admitted,  the  merit  of  fixing  som^ 
children  upon  their  books  or  their  pnpcr,  it  had  also  the  incon- 
venience of  injuring  the  elements  of  tbo  organization  and  tbe 
springs  oriife.  Why  forget  thai  the  body,  when  it  is  undergo- 
ing its  development,  is  like  soft  wa.'c  susceptible  of  every  impre»- 
aion  ?  It  is  possible  to  compel  the  inloHecl  to  acquire  idciLS  ; 
but  if  violence  is  employed  it  blunts  sensibility  :  it  destroys,  by 
checking  vitality,  the  batniony  which  ought  to  exist  among  tlw 
different  functions  of  the  system. 

The  result  of  all  these  principles  is,  that  we  must  study  man 
in  coanenion  with  the  means  which  nature  lias  imparted  to  hira 
for  his  growth.  It  is  in  the  noble  pursuitsof  anatomy,  of  phjM- 
ology,  and  hygiene,  that  we  find  the  necessary  guides  for  bis  lint 
education.  In  investigating  thegp  sources,  we  become  convioced 
that  the  motive  or  muscular  power  is  endued    with  a  prodigious 
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activity,  designed  by  nature  to  impress  on  the  agents  of  move- 
ment the  firmness  and  the  force  which  is  useful  to  them. 

Two  extremes,  equally  hurtful,  are  to  be  shunned — that  of 
permitting  too  much  scope  to  this  mobility,  (oflten  excessive,) 
which  precipitates  into  excesses  very  common  at  an  early  age| 
and  that  of  limiting  to  a  circle  too  narrow,  which  renders  the  yi- 
tal  exertion  imperfect,  reduces  the  organs  to  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion, weakens  the  sanguineous  system,  alters  the  lymph;  and  de- 
forms the  osseous  system. 

The  disposition  to  these  extremes  is  to  be  corrected  by  wis« 
dora  and  experience.  The  art  of  the  preceptor  consists  in 
moderating  excessive  mobility  or  enlivening  habitual  dulness. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  instruments  of  motion  are  the 
fleshy  and  red-coloured  parts,  composed  of  small  and  very  short 
fibres,  the  union  of  which  forms  as  it  were,  bundles,  which  are 
called  muscles.  These,  even  during  sleep,  are  in  a  state  of  os- 
cillation, greater  in  early  years,  and  diminishing  as  we  approach 
old  age.  This  is  proved  by  so  many  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal phenomena,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recur  to  the  fact 
that  to  this  principle  is  attributed  the  origin  of  many  convulsive 
maladies,  so  frequent  in  the  early  stage  of  life. 

It  is  to  the  will  that  the  total  movement  of  a  muscle  is  sub- 
jected, while  the  partial  action  of  the  fibres  is  pretty  generally 
withdrawn  from  its  control.  If  this  partial  and  imperceptible 
mobility  is  performed  with  force,  as  happens  in  infancy,  the  in- 
dividual becomes  impatient,  eager  for  movement  and  change  of 
place:  he  is  drawn  into  it  by  his  constitution,  as  a  stream  is  to- 
wards declivities  ;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to  a  motionless  state, 
through  fear,  through  chastisement,  or  even  by  the  influence  of 
reason,  the  laws  of  his  organization  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
equally  violated  ;  and  serious  maladies  or  tendencies  to  contract 
them,  are  the  necessary  consequences.  It  is  our  part,  then,  to 
endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  body  all  the.  activity,  all  the 
force,  all  the  firmness,  which  it  is  one  day  to  exert  in  society, 
which  protects  it.  This  last  suggestion  explains  why  it  is  neces- 
sary, also,  that  physical  education  be  directed  in  consonance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  manners  of  the  age. 

These  principles  once  established,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to 
their  judicious  application  in  the  new  establishments,  is  owing 
the  air  of  satisfaction  and  of  conscious  freedom  preserved  by  the 
young  pupils.  If  their  faces  appear  better  coloured,  it  is  be- 
cause the  blood  circulates  more  freely  in  their  veins  ;  as  noth- 
ing oppresses  their  nervous  system,  nothing  alters  their  natural 
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gn'iely  ;  the  brain  enjojing  all  lis  physical  liberty,  attention  U 
not  painful,  the  imagination  auSera  do  futigue  ;  because  it  \»  of- 
ten in  TC|)03e,  it  is  always  ready  for  fresli  exorlion  ;  no  eflort 
being  tnade  lo  reslrain  Uie  pupile,  beyond  the  liniits  prescribed 
by  reason,  more  docility  mid  mure  silence  are  obtained  of  ihem. 
In  one  word  (Aij  succf usion  of  iiItU  r^rcrciscs,  ofsttgltt  moveiacnia,  of 
ittkrcliange  of  place,  ensure  the  lieallkoflhe  body,  the  free  (Xpamiim 
of  the  metUalfacnltits,  nnd  an  aintniiy  ofdiapoeilion. 

[Parents,  in  Ibeir  domestic  tuition  and  inanagemcnl,  and  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools — in  cities  more  espccialiy,  should  al- 
ways carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  closing  sonliment  of  this 
article.  There  liove  been  periods  in  the  progress  of  society, 
»nd  there  still  arc  conditions  of  life,  in  which  health  mny  be  fair- 
ly taken  as  a  point  osaunied,  being  provided  for  inihe  free  scope 
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ir  the  strong  inducemenlslo  it, which  srenatn- 
iciilur  occupatinns.  Oflhiswe  have  an  esnm- 
,  or  intheactivemecbanic  arts;  and 
le  extent,  in  most  employmenis, 
vere  habitual  and  reputable  amof^ 
n  the  sedentary  citizen,  by  a  vtiao 
tiilightened  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  bis  nature,  encountered  no  obstacle  in  his  pro- 
gress to  a  fresh  and  healthy  old  d;;c.  Now — nnd  particularly  in 
cily  life  —  the  case  is  very  dilTcrcnt:  amusement  and  recreation 
arc  looked  on  wtth  a  auspicious  eye,  as  nearly  akin  lo  dissipa- 
tion. The  rich  man  may  ride,  but  even  that  sparingly,  if  he 
would  be  retprctuble — ihe  man  in  humbler  circumstances  may 
walk,  but  he  is  of  necessJly  under  restrictions  from  Ihc  weather. 
No  place  is  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  city  population, 
where  light  and  exhilarating  exercise  may  be  cnjnycd  at  all 
tiniea,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  ;  and,  as  for  our  gymnasia,  ihejr 
nre  ridiculed  by  the  majority,  nod  soon  abandoned  by  even  (hs 
few  who  have  couroiie  lo  resort  lo  them  ;  and  unfortunately 
parents  arc,  for  iho  moat  part,  loo  negligent  or  tndilTerenl  toper- 
mil  their  children  lo  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  A  Incitcnf^ 
spiracy  against  health  secma  thus  lo  have  been  formed  ;  and  both 
energy  and  enlerprize  are  needed  on  Ihe  part  of  teachers  to 
break  it  up.  In  plain  language,  the  best  hope  of  the  young  for 
permanent  health  and  constant  aclivily,  lies  with  Iho  teachers  of 
elementary  schools.  Exercise,  to  be  taken  edecinnlly,  mual  bo 
taken  habitually,  in  early  years,  and  may  be  judiciously  called 
in,  to  relieve  and  rary  the  routine  of  school  tuition  ;  it  should  Iw 
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wrought  up  with  mental  exertion,  that  it  may  serve  the  douhle 
purpose  of  invigorating  both  mind  and  body.  In  this  way  it  may 
help  to  form  a  taste  for  purer  animal  gratifications  than  otherwise 
are  wont  to  be  current  in  society,  and  so  may  subaerve  the  great 
pnrpoae  of  elevating  tbe  popular  mind,  and  improving  the  general 
character.] 


VbiervcOions  <m  a  Praeticai  Sgslem  of  Tratutation,  with  a  few  Rt- 
manb  on  the  Modet  gcnerallif  pursued  in  karmng  Langwtget. 
By  Mariano  Cubi  I  Soler.  Boston.  HilUard,  Grey,  Lit- 
tle, &  WUkins.     1828.     8vo.  pp.  63. 

A  hasty  notice  of  this  pamphlet  was  given  in  our  last  number, 
with  a  view,  chiefly,  to  aid  in  advertising  the  appearance  of  a 
treatise  which  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  classical  education.  A  more  deliberate  perusal  has 
greatly  eshaBced  our  estimation  of  this  meritorious  essay,  and 
our  gratitude — in  common,  we  presume,  with  that  of  all  classi- 
cal teachers  who  have  had  opportunity  (o  read  it — for  a  produc- 
tion which  throws  so  much  satisfactory  light  on  a  laborious  and 
important  department  of  instruction. 

We  are  happy  to  see  (he  subject  of  this  treatise  taken  up  by 
one  who  aSbrds  so  full  evidence  of  being  at  once  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  a  practical  linguist.  For  the  advocates  ,of 
what  is  BO  unjustly  called  the  Hemiltonian  system  of  instruction, 
have,  in  several  instances,  by  their  avowed  predilections  for 
popular  intelligence  and  general  utility,  afforded  no  slight  ground 
of  presumption  that  they  lack  the  devoted  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  scholars bip,  without  which,  it  is  pretty  generally  thought,  no- 
body can  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  classical  literature, 
or  diacuaa,  with  genuine  intelligence,  any  question  pertaining 
striedy  to  its  interests.  The  correctness  ofthis  prevailing  notion 
it  ■■  oat  our  object  to  investigate  ;  though  we  may  be  indulged 
in  the  paastng  stiggeation  that,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  classical 
lesraiDg,  our  idea*  are  to  be  formed  by  the  apiril  and  not  by  the 
lettar  of  the  case  ;  and  that  the  inslructera  of  youth,  eapeciallj' 
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in  classical  schools  and  in  colleges,  if  they  would  prave  Inily, 
anil  to  (he  Tuil  extent  of  the  wofd,  menial  benefactorH,  would 
need  to  derote  a  much  Ittrgcr  share  of  their  pupils'  altentioa  to 
the  eludy  of  the  grandeur,  the  force,  and  Iho  gracefutuess  of 
thought  by  which  the  ancient  classical  writers  are  distinguish- 
ed, BO  as  if  possible  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  just 
sympathy  with  conceptions  so  ennobling  and  so  allractive.  A 
fine  preparation  would  tlitis  be  made  for  the  independent  and 
original  efforts  of  the  individual  ;  while  his  expression  would 
be  invigorated  and  inspired,  without  being  conltnedto  the  limita 
ofa  literal  model.  Antiquity,  in  ils  purest  eras,  has  loll  UB  ex- 
amples of  vthat  the  human  mind  is,  when  untrammelled  by  the 
precision  of  art,  and  iinquenched  by  (he  insipidity  ofa  monloaous 
civilizalion  ;  when  it  is  yet  fresh  and  overflowing  with  the  gon- 
uino  impulses  of  nature.  In  subsequent  periods,  it  exhibits  lite 
refinement  and  the  graces  of  enlightened  art ;  and  lo  blend  the 
influences  of  these  stages  of  mental  progress,  and  to  shed  thera 
in  due  proportion  and  in  full  power  over  Ihe  young  mind,  is  the 
■  rue  ambition  of  an  instructor. 

How  very  ditTcrenl  the  common  method  is,  with  all  its  rerbal 
minuteness,  and  mechanicnl  and  laborious  precision,  we  need 
not  say.  To  these  things,  indeed,  in  their  proper  place — in  el- 
ementary tuilion — we  would  never  object  ;  but  we  believe  ' 
may  safely  aflirm,  ibnl,  of  all  the  classical  teachers  in  this  < 
tensive  country,  not  a  lenlh  part  ever  go  out  of  llie  narrow  round, 
ofliteral  interpretation  or  freo  translation  ;  leaving  Ihe  BludeDt 
lo  acquire  what  he  may  of  (he  spirit  of  Ihc  author's  conceptions. 
Of  grammatical  and  philological  analysis  (here  is  sullicicnl,  but 
of  intellectual  and  philosophical  investigation  nothing  is  allempt. 
cd.  Hence  it  happens  that  much  is  lost  lo  individuals,  and  much 
in  regard  lo  the  progress  of  (he  human  race  ;  whose  ndvance- 
ment  in  each  successive  generation,  depends  not  on  a  serrile 
fidelity  to  the  examples  of  preceding  ages,  but  on  concentrating 
and  acquiring  the  spirit  oftbeir  most  successful  eflbria,  while 
the  present  is  left  (o  the  free  exercise  and  full  enjoytnent  of  ill 
i(3  original  and  individual  power.  To  such  results  every  tencher 
may  coolribnie  by  (he  spirit  of  his  daily  instructions  ;  and  l' 
true  improvemetil  of  education  is  to  be  looked  for,  net  so  mu 
from  Ihcories  and  systems,  or  new  and  expeditious  methods,  as  ' 
from  the  personal  influence  exerted  in  the  business  of  leacUi^. 

As  immediately  connected  with  this  view  of  the  hubjecl,  btvd 
presenting,  at  the  same  time,  an  impressive  view  of  Iho  r«spon- 
sibtliliea  of  the  inslructor'a  office,  wo  would  roler  our  readers  to 


the  foUowiDg  extract  from  the  pamphlet  under  review.  The 
Talue  of  good  living  instructioa  is  a  thing,  which,  in  this  day  of 
improved  books  and  systems,  we  are  vet/  prone  (o  lose  sight 
of. 

'Before  we  attempt  to  gi?e  an  idea  of  this  ayatem  of  translation, 
it  seems  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  frankly  to  express  our  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  particular  methods  which  may  be,  and  those  that 
are  generally  pursued  in  teaching  languages.  We  must,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  outset,  say,  that  no  mode  of  instruction  has  yet 
been,  or  will  probably  ever  be,  discovered,  which,  in  any  manner, 
can  supersede  the  necessity  of  judicious  and  akilful  teachers,  and 
the  order  of  instruction  that  they  must  devise,  consistent,  in  every 
respect,  with  theparticular age, capacity, and acquirementsoftheir 

'  Books  may  impart  more  or  less  knowledge,  may  explain  more 
or  fewer  difficulties;  hut  they  cannot,  in  themselves,  supply  de- 
ficiencies or  infuse  a  sympathetic  ardor,  the  two  only  qualities  that 
can  give  any  system  claims  to  superiority.  One  author  in  bis  book 
may  have  foreseen  more  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  science  of 
which  he  treats  than  another,  and  therefore  given  more  ample  ei- 
planationa  ;  another  may  have  conceived  more  niceties  or  subtle- 
ties ill  the  science  itself,  and  given  more  elucidations;  but  no  one 
can  know  the  particular  obstacles  which  will  arise  to  the  minds  of 
different  learners,  except  he  who  ia  constantly  watching  the  im- 
pediments that  obstruct  their  progress.  He  alone,  therefore,  can 
remove  them  at  the  moment  when  they  are  presented.  If  he  be 
not  sufficiently  skilful  in  effecting  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Ktodeni,  if  be  be  not  possessed  of  sufficient  vigour  and  activity  to 
impart  courage  by  example,  the  best  systems  will  avail  but  little, 
and  if  he  be,  the  worst  will  accomplish  all  that  is  needed. 

'  Few  there  are,  indeed,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  what  they  learn,  as  to  keep  alive,  by  the  simple  impulse  of  their 
ambition,  thatinterior  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  cheers  amidst 
difficulties,  and  presses  forward  amidst  obstacles.  The  generality 
of  students,  of  whatever  age  or  condition  they  may  be,  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  acme  stimulus  besides  that  of  the  advantages  which  the 
acquisition  of  any  knowledge  or  science  places  before  them.  The 
reward  of  study  is  too  far  removed  to  be  always  considered,  and 
too  uncertain,  to  be  always  expected.  The  learner  must  there- 
fore feel  a  strong  dedire  of  improvement,  which  will  rouse  him  to 
study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself;  a  great  anxiety  to  over- 
come obstacles,  for  the  sake  only  of  overcoming  them.  These,  it 
■8  not  in  the  power  of  any  book  or  system  to  impart.  They  pro- 
ceed from  that  sympathetic  feeling,  with  which  the  the  well  regu- 
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Uted  irannth  and  enlhusiasm  of  oor  instnicler  tnsf^ires  us ;  ir,  bf 
hi*  akiil  and  judgment,  he  has  obtaiaed  our  entire  coDfidence. 

A  superficiai  obserier,  trlio  should  Dot  carry  his  inTeMigstions 
beyond  the  preseut  age,  might,  at  the  sight  of  ^o  manj  new  dib> 
liooarica  and  new  grainmars,  aJI '  better'  than  those  which  prece- 
ded Ihem,  doubt  nhctber,  a  centurj  eincc,  ajiy  language  or  sci- 
ence could  at  all  he  acquired.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  arailed  themselves,  as  we  do,  of  etementarj 
aids  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  languages,  and  ofrbe- 
loric«  to  use  tlKm  with  elegance  and  cffecl.  No  longer  time  was 
allowed  then,  than  is  now,  to  accomplish  all  this;  jet,  for  the  last 
two  houdred  yeajs,  we  hare  been  supposed  to  improve  on  the  aa- 
cieni  ayslcms.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  something  supe- 
rior to  any  general  method,  superior  to  any  elementary  book  ;  that 
is,  good  instructers. 

Elementary  treatises,  whatever  excellences  they  may  possess, 
and  nndcr  whatever  aspect  they  may  be  viewed,  canuot  be  said  ttS 
offer  any  other  advantages  than  to  enable  the  instrucier  to  advance 
his  pupils  witli  less  labour,  and  them  to  study  their  lessons  witli 
more  satisfaction  and  lees  difficulty.  For  it  will  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, that  a  good  teacher  may  be  able  to  explain  more,  and  with 
greater  succeas,  than  the  best  elemcotary  book  wliicli  can  possibly 
be  written,  If,  in  the  acquisition  of  any  language,  every  student 
could  have  an  eminent  teacher  who  would  devote  to  him  his  undi- 
vided Bt(«iilioni  wIki  would  analyze  theparticularcharacterof  hia 
mind  :  who  would  explain  to  him  every  difficulty  as  it  would  be 
presented,  and  commit  to  writing,  in  a  niantier,  suitable  to  his  cotn- 
prebensiun,  the  principal  rules  by  which  the  language  is  directed, 
wc  should  have  found  a  system,  which  if  wc  followed,  the  want  of 
clomcnlary  books  would  not  be  fell,  and  a  system  in  our  opinion, 
tire  nearest  to  [lerfcclion.  Languages,  and  indeed  any  scienc*. 
will,  therefore,  be  taught  with  greater  success  whatever  elementary 
books  may  be  used,  in  tliose  institutions,  iu  which  the  ioslrnciers 
are  more  skilful,  patient,  and  judicious,  and  the  classee  consist  or 
a  email  number  of  students.' 

We  proceed  now  lo  [he  mnin  subject  of  our  author's  investi- 
gation ;  presenting  hisown  slalenient  of  the  queMion  at  issue, 
but  premising  that  hia  view  of  the  method  prescribed  by  ihe  em- 
inent authorities  of  whom  be  makes  monlion,  is,  perhaps,  not  in 
nil  respects  exactly  just.  We  would  not  say  that  it  is  unfair  or 
imporlial  ;  but  it  seems  lo  us  incomplete.  Locke  and  Du  M«r- 
suis  are  repri'sented  by  Mr.  Cubi  as  the  advocates  of  literal  and 
inlerlineary  iranslaiion  MifiMiWi/.  Thi.'(  we  presume  is  ono  of 
thoau  inndvcrtcnccs  into  which  even  Ihe  most  candid  of  writers 
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occasionally  fall,  through  (he  enthusiasm  of  the  tnind  and  the 
interest  of  discussion.  Those  eminecit  philosophers  would  nev- 
er, it  seems  to  us,  have  given  the  Banction  of  their  names  to  b 
method  so  crude  and  superficial.  Their  object,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  to  use  the  aid  of  tranalation,  as  a  facility  for  the  tirat 
stages  of  tuition — as  an  inlroduclion  to  the  study  of  the  langua- 
ges— not  as  a  system  for  constant  use,  and  for  all  stages  ahke. 
Grammar,  in  all  its  details,  they  never  meant  ullimalcly  to  ex- 
clude: their  intention  was  to  impart  it  gradually,  as  the  tnind  waa 
able  to  receive  it,  and  to  obtain  benefit  from  it. 

This,  we  may  mention  here  once  for  all,  is  the  only  ground  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Cubi's  ideas  and  our  own.  The  method 
which  he  recommen^ds  involves  the  twofold  labour  of  translation 
and  parsing  in  the  very  first  steps  of  the  pupil's  advancement. 
In  other  words,  he  would  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  vocabulary  or 
glossary,  appended  to  the  book  which  he  reads,  and  with  an  am- 
ple supply  of  minute  grammatical  notes  at  the  foot  of  every 
page.  Translation,  etymology,  and  syntax,  are  thus  all  combined 
in  every  lesson,  commencing  with  the  very  first  which  the  pu- 
pil attempts.  This  method,  we  admit,  ia  calculated  to  make 
young  scholars  very  exact  and  complete  in  their  knowledge  of 
a  language.  But  it  must  prove,  we  think,  very  laborious — too 
much  so,  perhops,  for  the  early  age  at  which  boys  usually  begin 
the  study  of  the  languages  ;  and  especially  as  a  more  gradual 
progress  will  neither  be  injurious  to  their  minds,  nor  will  it  ulti- 
mately deduct  from  the  perfection  of  their  scholarship  ;  and, 
when  fairly  tried,  it  will  prove,  if  we  may  judge  from  experiment, 
much  more  expeditious  in  the  end. 

The  method  to  which  we  now  allude,  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
Dumber  ;  and  at  present  we  would  but  briefly  say,  that  it  divides 
the  learner's  progress  into  three  principal  stages — first,  that  of 
literal  interlineary  translation  ;  second,  that  of  translating  with 
the  aid  of  a  glossary  adapted  to  the  book  which  ia  read  ;  third, 
that  of  translating  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  To  each  of  these 
stages,  grammatical  instruction  may  be  graduated  and  adapted, 
by  oral  instruction  and  reference  to  the  grammar,  or  by-  gram- 
matical illustrations  attached  to  every  page  of  the  book  which 
is  used  for  the  daily  lessons.  The  books,  indeed,  which  Mr. 
Cubi  has  himself  publiahcd,  will  afford  excellent  manuals  for 
this  purpose,  by  simply  omitting  more  or  less  of  the  notes  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  till  a  second  perusal,  when  the  student  will 
have  become  prepared  formmoremiDuteapplicationof  the  rules 
and  principles  of  grammar. 


Tlio  following  U  llie  author's  expoBition  of  [lie  diftoreace  be- 
tween hia  own  method  and  that  of  the  ndvocalcs  of  literal  trftDs- 
laltou.  Our  extracts  nre  made  at  wide  intervals  from  the  pages 
of  the  paniphlot,  and  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  ihe  metbod 
proposed.  Should  opportunity  allow,  we  shall  enter  in  a  futura 
numher  on  a  particular  consideration  of  some  of  Ihe  ar^umeaia 
advanced  by  Mr.  Cubi  tn  support  of  his  syatem.  At  present, 
we  must  leave  with  our  readers  the  following  passogeR,  which 
serve  at  once  to  show  the  clearness  of  the  writer's  views  of  kb 
subject,  the  profound  attention  which  ho  has  bestowed  or  it, 
and  his  ability  to  treat  of  its  minutest  connexions  with  a  force 
and  origiimlily  of  conception,  which  are  seldom  brought  to  tho 
invegtigalLon  of  grammatical  topics.  Two  other  characteristics 
of  the  production  before  us  it  would  be  unjust  to  pasa  without 
notice.  Of  these,  one  consiets  in  the  singular  accurac/  and  fa- 
cility of  the  style — a  very  favourable  indication  both  of  toloot 
andof  induBlry  onthe  part  of  the  writer,*  and  contributing  to  in- 
spire a  confidenco  in  his  views  of  a  subject  in  which  ho  ia  so  ev^ 
idenlly  a  practical  proficient.  A  higher  trail  of  merit  in  this 
production  is  the  manly  calmness  of  the  author's  lone,  on  a  Rub> 
ject  in  which  he  is  a  party  deeply  concerned,  and  about  whicb 
there  has  been  not  a  little  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  ciuilemenl  in 
which  literary  disputants  bo  often  indulge. 

'  In  regard  to  languages,  we  may  freely  say,  that  all  the  systems 
which  have  been  proposed  by  Locke,  Sterling,  Du  Matssis,  Fre- 
mont, Radonvillicrs,  Boisjermin,  and  others,  arc  essentially  Ihe 
same  as  those  which  hare  been  followed  for  centuries  past.  In 
the  latter,  grammar  is  learned  before  ;  in  the  foimer,  it  la  insiaied 
that  grammar  should  be  learned  after,  a  language  has  been  fte> 
ijuircd.  To  this  end  they  propose  interlincary  tr an alati on s,  strict- 
ly and  rigouroualy  literal,  of  some  books  written  in  the  langmga 
ilscir  Voltaire,  and  nflcr  him,  Dufiefand  others,  arc  of  the  sunia 
opinion  in  regard  to  grammar.  They  propose,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  studying  a  language  through  the  medium  of  intcrlineary 
l(an«ilntion,  an  entire  dictionary  be  committed  to  memory. 

'He  that  has  attended  to  the  nature  of  language,  and  rnasoiw 
philosophically  on  ideas,  and  on  the  signs  which  represent  than, 
will  nnt  Gnd  much  difficulty  Iq  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  Umm 
rotn.  It  is  an  irrefragable  maxim,  that  grammar  is,  and  nnut  be; 
Eubsetjuent  to  language,  as  rhetoric  is  to  eloijucnce,  or  logic  to 
reasoning.  But  that  rhetoric  should  be  learned  afier  we  nrn  b^ 
come  eloquent,  logic  after  we  ue  good  rcasouers,  or  the  nilea  of 


•Mr.  r.ii. 


c  liTiguBgc,  u  our  rcMlcn  taay  have  Intoned  fma  Ifc 
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any  science  after  we  are  proRcients  in  the  science  itself,  is  a  doc- 
trine to  which  we  cannot  subactibe.  It  strikes  as,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  it  would  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  improrements 
in  shortening  the  '  road  to  knowledge '  are  made.  For  we  know 
not  or  any  other  means  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any  science 
whalerer,  than  the  full  and  lucid  explanations  of  instructers  and 
books,  directing  us  to  conceive  right,  and  practise  well,  the  sci- 
ence itself.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  rule,  applied  to  any 
study  whatsoever;  and  rule,  thus  understood,  is  of  absolute  neces- 
tity  to  any  one  but  a  sublime  genius. 

'As,  however,  the  science  of  translating  or  understanding  a  for* 
eign  language,  has  been  erioneously  supposed  merely  to  consist  in 
exchanging  sounds,  it  is  therefore  concluded,  that  if  the  labour  of 
making  these  exchanges  be  shortened,  the  time  in  obtaining  the 
power  of  translating  must  also  be  shortened.  Let  the  equivalent 
meaning,  it  is  said,  be  put  under  each  and  every  word  of  a  phrase 
or  sentence,  and  the  student  has  nothing  to  do  but  read,  aud'cAe- 
miH/aifajtt,'  towards  an  acquaintance  with  grammar,  learn  to 
translate  with  ease  and  rapidity.*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  keep  from 
the  hands  of  the  student  any  auxiliaries  which  will  aid  him  in  ac- 
complishing his  task,  whatever  it  be,  in  a  shorter  period  than  usual, 
if,  by  this  new  auxiliary,  it  can  be  as  well  accomplished.  But  we 
think,  that  by  the  present  system,  the  task  of  translating  must  ne- 
cessarily be  iadiitincibi  and  tuptrJiciaUi/,  and  as  a  consequence,  we 
may  add,  sbub  accomplished. 

'  In  the  Colleges  at  Niort  and  Condom,  we  know  it  to  be  a  faci, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  throughout  all  the 
primary  Colleges  in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  learners b^an 
the  study  of  I^tin  by  the  system  of  in terlineary  translation.  The 
teacher  repeated  a  certain  given  quantity  of  Latin  words  of  the 
Epitome  flutorice  Sacrai,  in  their  original  order,  and  with  their 
corresponding  meaning  in  French.  The  pupils  copied  what  the 
teachers  dictated,  aod  thus  they  studied  their  lesson.  In  process 
of  time,  it  was  thought  that  this  was  a  superficial  mode,  and  a  vo- 
cabulary was  accordingly  attached  to  the  Epilome  Hiatorug  Sacra. 
Since  that  time,  1784  to  1790,  this  vocabulary  has  superseded  the 
inlerlineary  translation,  and  the  students  have  been  supposed  to 
make  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  than  when  the  system 
of  closely  literal  translation  was  followed.  It  must,  however,  be 
obeerved,  that  a  previous  knowledge  of  some  principles  of  gram- 
BMT,  which  onif  boy  <4  conuaon  ca^aeili/  could  in  six  weeks  attain, 
WIS,  and  is,  required. 

■  <11iiH  In  the  Huniltoniui  method  [tattcrliarary  traiuletion,;]  a  good  dad  of 
cranmur  DecessKiily  impreHcs  itwif  upon  the  mind,  themin  fauanl,  M  It  does 
St  Om  twiucuIu'  tongue,  wiiboaC  my  rule  U  ill,  and  meraly  by  bsbtt  —E4- 
inimgK  Etntu),  June,  1899 ;  vat.  iliv,  No.  ST,  p*ge  66. 
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'  irnviiig  thus  given  our  opinion  in  regard  lo  ibc  Tarioiis  modes 
roUpwed  and  jtropoeed,  lo  (each  langtiages,  and  having tonclad- 
ed  ihat  (o  learn  theni,  rule  ani)  practice  niui^t  go  hand  in  hand,  we 
sWl  ltri«fly  9kel«h  our  idea  of  a  plan  by  which  this  may,  acctntt' 
iug  lo  our  humble  opinion,  be   in   some  measure   accomplished. 

'  The  method  conaists  in  Iran^aling,  writing,  and  speaJting  th« 
language  we  wiah  lo  learn  ;  RtsI  by  rule  and  practice,  abasdoD- 
ing  the  rule,  as  we  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  lo  per- 
rpction  in  practice.  At  present  we  shall  state  iHh  plan  in  re- 
card  tti  iranslalioD  only,  a  specimen  of  which,  in  the  Latin  atid 
Greek  languages,  in  annexed  to  this  pamphlet  ■  In  taking  a  view 
of  the  various  branches  into  which  the  learning  of  languages  is 
divided,  we  find  that  translation  is,  after  all,  the  most  importanA, 
a«  upon  it  are  founded  all  the  rest.  We  shall,  however,  nt  Ihfl 
conclusion  of  these  observations,  offer  a  few  hints,  crude  and  iiv 
digested,  on  pursuing  the  study  of  language  after  some  skill  io 
tranAlalion  has  been  obtained. 

'Out  impre«M(m  is,  that  the  great  secret  of  acquiring  a  power 
of  Iranslating  foreign  idioms  in  their  true  spirit  and  with  rapidity, 
consiels  in  Irucilig,  or  gathering  by  induction,  the  general  mice 
of  a  fangunge  from  the  particulars  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  lU  the  some  time  preventing  the  language  itself,  as  for  as 
possible,  from  having  any  interference  with  the  tongue  Ihruugh 
which  wo  begin  to  learn  it.  So  far  grammars  and  dictionanee 
are  of  absolute  necessity  ;  but  tiiey  must  be  considered  as  mertt 
auxiliaries,  and  the  language  itself  as  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
acquisition.  We  therefore  think  that  individuals  should  com- 
mence learning  a  foreign  language  by  translating  pieces,  tbu 
contents  and  style  of  which  would  be  proportioned  to  the  cnm- 
urchension  of  the  student,  if  written  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 
In  translating,  lu;  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  historjr 
of  every  word,  grammatically  considered,  and  with  its  meaning 
OS  compared  with  the  equivalent  in  his  own  language.  Asaoon 
as  the  exemplification  of  any  graiimiatical  rule  should  be  pro* 
ducod  by  the  language  itself,  lactUlies  ought  to  be  afibrded  him 
to  (race  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  No  peculiarity 
of  idiom  ought  to  bo  left  unnoticed  ;  each  should  be  explained  and 
IrRnslated  both  literally  and  Ircely,  that  the  student  may,  through 
it,  conceive  the  ideaconveyed.  On  no  occasion  should  the  mcaa- 
ing  of  any  sentence  be  eonetived  for  liu  liwienl ;  hut  he  should 
himself,  with  every  aid  puasible,  conceive  it  by  inlerencc,  or  in 
other  words  through  the  medium  of  his  own  understanding.  For 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  moment  a  translation  is 
given,  the  student  does  not  understand  the  meaning  tlu-ough  the 

rtofibu 
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originftl,  but  is  in  much  tie  same  case  as  if  he  read  Homer  and 
Virgil  in  Pope's  and  Drydea's  translations. 

'  Id  learning  Latin  or  Greek,  young  students  not  only  reap  the 
great  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  languages  which 
are  second  to  none  in  elegance,  richness,  grandeur,  and  sublim- 
ity, but  which  aflerwards  render  the  study  of  the  Italian,  Span- 
iah,  and  French  easy  of  acquisition.  Compelled  to  gather  the 
sense  of  those  languages  from  the  peculiar  connection  of  words 
and  their  various  mod ili cations,  the  students  traiii  themselves  in 
habits  of  metaphysical  investigation,  and  their  power  of  percep- 
tion becomes  greatly  quickened.  These  are  inestimable  advan- 
tages, and  these  alone  would  be  sufHcient  to  induce  us  to  think 
that  DO  good  Latin  or  Greek  scholar  ever  enlisted  in  the  band  of 
tkose  who  declaim  against  the  propriety  of  introducing  these  lan- 
guages into  the  system  of  modern  education.  Every  mode  of 
teaching  them  which  tends  to  diminish  these  advantages,  loses, 
in  our  view,  half  its  merits. 

'  We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  propose  the  following  plan 
of  a  book,  which  we  think  would  afford,  we  know  not  how  elTectu- 
ally,  the  advantages  of  rule  and  practice  in  the  manner  we  have 
explained.*  The  hook  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  should  he 
-  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student. 

'A  collection  of  about  15Q  pages  of  well  selected  piecesinlho 
language  we  wish  to  learn  should  be  made,  and  arranged  pro- 
gresaively  according  to  their  difficulty.  At  the  bottom  of  every 
page  a  short  hut  clear  explanation  of  every  grammatical  point 
exemplified  in  the  text  should  be  given  ;  and  every  peculiarity 
of  idiom,  nicety  of  expression,  and  subtilty  of  language  fully  ela- 
cidated.  Il  is  apparent  that  in  this  manner  the  student  would 
practically  lean  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  difference  of  idi- 
om. He  would,  as  we  said,  deduce  from  the  language  itself  the 
rules,  and  by  them  become  acquainted  with  the  original,  from 
which  the  rules  themselves  were  drawn. f 

'Those  who  have  learned  a  foreign  tongue,  if  they  have  at  all 
attended  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  will  have  e.xpe- 
rienced  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  the  words  in  the  ori- 

*  'Ths  plinhM  already  been  Rdapted  to  the  SpBiiiah  and  French,  Tor  Ihoie 
who  ipeak  English.  However  imperfect  Ihese  books  may  have  been,  in  the 
executioD  of  £e  deaini,  their  luccess,  and  the  incrcued  demand  for  them, 
•trengtben*  ui  in  the  beUer,  that  the  piin  li  not  altoceiher  unmrtby  of  mote 
*xUndnMii^-(0-  Tilt  aulhor  aUvdet  lohutxMiUnlpublieatioru.the  IVa- 


r  Aaagoti,  (See  Jovnud  Jio.  21,)  and  a  tomtpondmg  work  m  Ike 

jjwwi*  langiage. 

t  *  We  nppoae  abo,  particularly  in  franqwrittee  languages,  that  tboaa  caaea 
wUdi  do  not  didbr  in  modificadoD,  iturald  at  fint  be  maikad  ;  and  verba  alag. 
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Id  their  equivalents  im mediately  befuro  the  eye.  1 
p  tlie  facully  uf  iinprcaains  things  on  our  understand 
g  exorcised  upon  the  original  words  that  are  to  be 
I  ;  and  supersedes  at  once  the  necesgity  of  attent 
Id  a  dictionary  the  case  ia  far  otherwise.  The  stiu 
e  word  iu  hia  mind,  which  he  must  either  repeal 

vith  caution,  that  its  signification  may  be  obtained 

I  attempt.     The  eigniflcation  thus  gathered  is  intiniai 
vitn  the  object  the  foreign  word  represents,  aa 

Kcupies  the  mind  through  ail  the  process  of  search 

I,  however,  well  known,  that  no  dictionary  can  con 

m,  both  proper  and  common,  primitive  and  derivat 

i  student  baa  n  right  to  find.     Not  can   any  one  d 

!  is  some  inconvenience  attending  the  handling  of  a 

Bd  the  consumption  of  lime  in  mere  mechanical  lahouj 

r  page  after  page,  until  the  desired  word  ia  foi 

Ivord,  therefore,  without  exception,  contained  in  the  se. 

Ily  analyzed,  and  e.vplained  with  one,  two,  or  more  mu 

luld  be  attached  in  the  form  of  a  small  vocabulary  to 

i\C.     Thus  the  student  would,  without  much  difficult 

|trace  every  word  to  its  origin,  at  the  same  time  that 

e  acquainted  with  its  true  signilicatioa.    If  he  fe 

D  trace  the  word  through  its  various  ramifications  eit 

ense,  person,  or  mood,  no  obstacle  would  impede 

o  intricacy  beset  his  path.     Acquainted  with  the  or 

vurd,  he  could  go  to  any  grammar*  and  have  hia  di£i 

liediately  Bettled. 

n  this  it  ia  abundantly  plain,  that  with  all  the  aid  affor 

lludent,  still  he  must  tind  the  meaning  of  the  original  h 

|t  he  must  infer,  from  the  varied  and  intricate  combinal 

the  sense  of  the  author.  We  know,  by  experience, 

tudent  has  gone  through  a  book  of  this  kind,  he  has 

ictically  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  is  preparoc 

■thoul  much  dilTiculty,  any  other  work  with  the  assi^ta 

■ionary  alone."!" 

vill  the  book  we  propose  advance  the  student  ; 

II  anxious  to  proceed  farther,  ho  should  immediately  w 

BuppfHc,  the  whole  time,  lliBt  Ihc  Mudf  nt  m»y  or  may  not,  as  the 
(links  proper,  use  a  gTSmmar.  But  we  indst  upon  hb  not  advui 
I  withijiil  practice ;  or  practice  without  theory.  Hence  in  llie 
frequent  reference  bIiduW  bo  made  to  some  alandard  gram 
liii^l.iiUly  sliiiljinf;  llie  icpnljr  ileclcn'iioii"  of  nouua,  Ihe  conjujp 
liii'l  )1iu  rules  of  syotox,  the  student  may  by  degrees  £x  lliem  fi 
Jii. 

I  the  student  has  ^e  through  itie  book  nioposed,  the  leacher 
I  other  in  the  foreign  liingiia):e  he  may  Ihii^  praper. 
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exercises  on  all  the  rules  he  has  prBCtically  acquired  ;  *  and  ea- 
deavour,  by  eveiy  exertion  possible  to  carry  in  his  mind  the  words 
of  the  original.  Thus  his  mind  will,  by  degrees,  insensibly  op< 
erate  in  ttie  language  he  wishes  to  learn,  and  the  language  itself 
become  identified  with  his  own  ideas. 

'  Ailer  having  been  practising  for  a  short  time  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  grammar,  it  should  be  the  peculiar  care  both  of  the 
teacher  and  student  to  carry  on  their  discourse  in  the  language 
taught.  Here  we  must  indeed  express  our  surprise  and  aston- 
iihinent  that  even  good  teachers  should  abandon  this  practice  in 
the  ancient  languages,  a  practice,  which,  when  well  considered, 
ii  ofincalculable  advantage.  During  this  exercise  no  consid- 
eration should  induce  the  teacher  to  translate  the  sentences  which 
are  not  understood  ;  "f  repetion  and  explanation  should  at  all 
times  be  substituted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  should,  by 
every  mental  efiort  possible,  endeavour  to  conceive  the  words  in 
the  language  he  wishes  to  learn.  No  study,  whatever  it  be,  can, 
in  our  opinion,  afibrd  a  greater  facility  than  this  for  entering  with 
rapidity  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  tongue. 

*  We  have  supposed  that  translation,  or  reading,  in  the  origi- 
nal, pieces  more  and  more  difficult,  has  been  all  along  kept  up  ; 
and  consider  the  student  now,  as  having  gone  through  the  exer- 
cises in  the  grammar.  He  must  then  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  his  object  is  to  write  and  speak  the  language  as  an  accom- 
pliahed  nUive,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  it  will  always  be  mea- 
sured by  this  standard.  Mow  we  think  that  this  end  is  attaina- 
ble ;  not,  however,  without  much  difficulty.  It  will  be  observed 
that  our  great  aim  in  the  plan  proposed,  has  been  to  lead  the 
student  by  degrees  to  think,  end  conceive  ideas,  in  the  language 
he  wishes  to  know  .J  The  genius  of  a  nation  is  embodied  in 
their  language  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  character,  in  their 
peculiarities  of  expression.  As  soon  as  the  student  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  understanding  any  language,  he  becomes  pos- 

*'11ieraan  nuny  eiccltenl  works  m  which  thcadvantageafruU!,  andei- 
crcbei  upon  them,  if  lo  be  rouiid.  Yet  we  know  nut  ot  a  Greek  or  LMin  Gram- 
mar, which  comprise!  these  Iwo  advanUges.  Id  Latio  this  is  ^oerally  sup- 
C"  td  by  Adam's  Grammar,  and  Mair'a  Introduction  ;  in  Greek,  by  Valpy'i  or 
GkiuceMer  Greek  Gninmar,  by  Damphoui's  translatJoD  orBurnouf,  or  Ev- 
ereU'a  translation  of  Buttiunn,  and  Meiison's  Eiercisca. 

('When  we  speak  DTKnlences,  we  do  not  mean  to  include  separate  words. 
The  rigidficalioD  of  these,  if  nol  understood,  may  be  given  ;  but  ihe  aeiue  of 
lh«  wDDle  santence  mtut  be  interred  by  the  student,  except  on  very  rare  oeca- 

t '  Wn  tiave  always  thought  that  what  Is  called  a  gtnlia  for  taikguages  con- 
Ostein  having  a  great  bcilllylii  coDceiviiw  ideas,  and  in  dwellbgonlhem.in 
any  iBBgaage,  as  br  *•  «ur  knowledge  of  it  &  extended,  wllhoutlhc  lDlcrlium«e 
of  any  other  known  at  (be  time. 


Hiso  of  the  power  of  conceiving  the  peculiar  geiuusofthe 
Tfho  speak  it ;  and  by  practice  he  will  use  their  language 

te  this  important  object,  the  Ftudent,  after  becoming 

Illy  and  theoretically  acquainted  with  grammar  aud  trans- 

laiid  after  having,  in  Home  measure,  acquired  a  power  of 

f  with,  and  uttermg  the  words  he  has  acquired,  should 

a  the  moet  admired  for  perspicuity  and  c}eEanc«  of 

tthc  moat  poliahed  writers  in  thai  language.     We  shall 

to  illustrate  our  idea,   Herodotus  and  Xenophon  in 

r'  c  o  and  Livy  in  Latin  ;  Bulfon   and  Massillon  in 

C      an  es  and  Solis  in  Spanish.     A  para^aph  in  om 

ho       h  uld   he  transcribed  and  well  digested,  that 

1     1  all  the  beauty  of  the  diction.     Then  he 

B       e  hunaclfin  arranging  the  words  contained  in  the 

I   n  e  e  y     aricly  of  form  elegant  or  inelegant,  that 

mma  cally  convey  the  same  ideas, 

g  this  exercise  the  operations  ofthe  student's  mind  are 

lly  carried  on  in  the  language  of  those  authors ;"  their 

fl  and  their  manner  of  arrangement   become   tucd  in 

ary,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the   various  construct  ions, 

bill  soon  become  elegant  and  polished.     Atler  he  boa 

ised  for  a  few  months,  it  is  not   expected  that  he  will 

Cicero  or   Massillon  ;  but  he  will  write  in  the  true 

ieir  language,  and  by  practice  in  composition,  he  will 

a  say  the  least,  their  worthy  disciple.f 

InJy  evidence  we  can  have  of  our  Iwing  well  versed  in  »  foreign  lan- 
I  obtiuned  the  power  of  conceiving  idea*  and  Uiinking  wilti  il, 
d  is  capable  of  operating. 

■re  remark,  Ihat  cdinvcning  upon  lh«iubjectof1aiiKiuge,nilli 
■Kiugsley.of  Yale  College, in  Neiv  Haven,  he  raentionodlo  us  ihis 
-lacription  aa  of  great  importance.     Al  ihal  lime  he  had  already 
<  ulilily,  and  were  happy  Id  Hnd  that  il  had  Bllracted  the  *!• 
)  aldlful  and  prolijund  a  tingubt,  and  Ibat  it  had  merited  hii   appro- 
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EUROPEAN   UNIVERSITIES. 

Preliminary   Q^alifieaHona  for  Professional  Study, 

[The  following  interesting  intelligence  is  extracted  from  the  work  mention' 
•d  at  the  commencement  of  our  present  number.  The  author  alludes  to  the  dis- 
adrantages  arising  from  the  want  of  a  standard  of  preliminary  requisitions  for 
itadentB  entering  on  the  professional  departments  of  education,  at  the  univer- 
iities  of  Scotland.]  ^ 

It  is  UDBecewary  to  dwell  upon  the  very  superficial  education  too  often  ob- 
served in  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  learned  professions ;  it 
is  already  sufficiently  known  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  desired,  that  this  acknow- 
eJ^ged  inferiority,  when  compared  with  the  practice  of  continental  schools, 
diould  be  remedied  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible.  In  France  the  reeu* 
vlatioiis  upon  this  point  are  very  strict ;  for  no  student  can  possibly  matriculate 
or  take  his  inscriptions  in  any  of  the  Faculties  of  Theolo^,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Menee,  without  beine  at  least  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and,  in  the  Faculty  of  Med- 
ieine,  atoo  Bachelor  of  Sciences.  Such  being  the  system,  he  comes  to  the 
stody  of  bis  profession  under  advantages  which  the  great  body  of  students  in  a 
Scottish  university  do  not  possess.  To  obtain  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  this  country,  for  Instance,  no  previous  course  of  study  is  required  ;  no  cer- 
tificate of  capacity  is  demanded ;  no  inquiry  into  the  attainments  of  the  aspi- 
rant Is  ever  made  or  thought  of;  the  whole  test  of  ability  consists  in  one  or  two 
exaoiinalions  at  the  dose  of  his  period  of  study ;  and  how  far  these  are  a 
test  of  aUlity  considerable  doubts  must  always  be  entertained.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  literary  acquirements  not  exactly  connected  with  the  study  in  which 
he  is  engaged  are  allowed  to  languish  or  be  0%'erlooked. 

It  being  allowed  on  all  hands,  then,  that  this  deficiency  in  the  system  of 
preparatory  education  for  the  learned  professions  does  exist,  the  great  question 
eomes  to  be,  in  what  manner  is  the  defect  to  be  remedied  ?  Is  it  to  be  reme- 
died by  rendering  it  compulsatory  on  students  to  follow  a  previous  course  of 
•tody,  or  oa|^t  a  certain  series  of  examination  to  be  instituted,  which  every 
student  must  undergo  before  being  permitted  to  matriculate  ?  A  previous  fixed 
coure  of  study,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  not  easily  be  effected  in  this  country, 
and  indeed  might  be  accounted  a  hardship,  as  it  would  oblige  young  men,  who, 
perhaps,  couldbut  ill  aflbrd  the  expense,  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  the  large  towns 
where  the  universities  are  situated ;  while.  In  the  minor  towns,  the  public 
academies  or  schools  could  not  always  afibrd  the  means  of  fulfilling  the 
conditions  required.  In  France,  where  the  previous  literary  courses  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  a  Bachelorship  or  Mastership  of  Letters  are  fixed, 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  lor,  from  the  scholastic  system  of  that  country,  the  col- 
leges are  so  generally  distributed,  that  there  is  no  town  of  any  size  which 
dMS  not  possess  an  establishment  wher^  a  certain  number  of  courses  are  giv- 
en, and  where,  in  consequence,  the  classes  proposed  by  the  university  can  be 
attended.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  it  isfar  otherwise.  There  are  many  excel- 
lent schools  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but,  being  all  private  or  independent, 
their  courses  of  education  depend  solely  on  the  will  of  their  teachers  or 
founders,  and  cannot  be  regulated  by  any  decision  of  the  higher  Faculties. 
Such  being  the  case  then,  some  other  means  of  bringing  abotit  the  desired  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  adopted,  and  none  appears  better  than  a  rigid  examination  in- 
to the  literary  acquirements  of  young  men  before  allowing  them  to  matricu- 
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Hlliis  way  they  have  it  jn  [Imir  power  (o  rullcin 


tineonly  neces 
nalion,  lo  prove  that  Ihey  have  fullowed  them  wilh  such  ni 
;e  ai  lo  entidc  them  lo  enter  upon  thoM  studies,  Iha  practii 
inn  the  aOer  busineH  iiid  occupalioii  of  their  lives. 
-cr^ilieB  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  Eeneral,  the  same  atteali 
liiiaiy  education  la  in  France,  and  la  Bome  it  a  very  rorof 
i-IIaliAn  univenitles,  belbre  B  Mudent  commence  his  sludtc! 
a  degree  of  Doctor  in  die  learned  prafesnons,  he  man  lallon  a 
losophical  cour<e,  (itadio  biennalejiUcoficoj  in  wliich  the  cl. 
tod  as  folbws : — 
U/fOT. — Balieioua  Inslruclion.  Thoorotical  PhihHonhy,  Elemei 
c»,  Latin  Philology. 

tfear. — RelipDiu  Inilruction.  Moral  Phiiawphv,  Theoretical  and 
m  Phyalc^  Latin  Philology.  (Pmpetlo  degll  iludii  delT  Imp 
lo  di  Pa-inca.) 

BiniverBily  of  Piaa,  a  regular  prcUminaiy  course  of  atudy  is  not 
luiit,  bolore  matriculaling,  must  show  cerljficali 
„  e  proofs  of  proficiency  in  the  Latin  luiguaee  ai 
I  For  lliis  purpoie  be  mu<it  appear  on  the  Tih  of  November,  befm- 
Ito  undergo  no  eiamination  upon  bin  knowledge  ortheaa  branch 
By  the  ^rolcHorB  of  Greek.  Latin,  Italian,  Logic,  and  Uelapby 
^ng  which,  he  h  allowed  la  malricutale.* 

-  -tiH  regulalion?  upon  lliis  pninl  are  also  very  precise ;  for  instc 
to  the  study  of  law,  a  person  must  lia™  fcliowed  prtliini 
llhe  faculties  ofBelles  Letlres,  and  Philosophy,  alter  which  the  ai 
^imlcBveto  matriculate.  Upon  the  same  principle,  Ihe  title  of  M 
kjuioed  in  any  forRlgn  univerdily,  eatilies  ita  possCBsor  al  once  ti 
itudy  of  law  in  Ueneva. 

icse  regulations  concerning  preliminary  education  are  atlc 
nefil  cannot  bo  denied.  The  more  the  mind  of  the  atude 
cnlering  upon  the  regular  study  of  hii  profeMJon,  (ho  more 
be  ofacquiruig  a  true  knowledge  and  jusi  concepliuu  both  i 
■d  practice  ;  while,  aC  the  same  time,  lie  will  be  able  lo  appre-'- 
I  or  the  iDstruelioQ  he  receives,  when  * 
It  lesearchca,  be  may  biniscif  ol» 


lo  apply  it  lo  nb: 


I  of  gcnlicmcn  liave  recently  purchased  the  very  eligible  i 
rounds  in  this  viilnKC,  heretofore  owned  by  Col.  Hoot,  with  tin 
iovoting  them  to  tlie  purpose*  of  an  Inililulioo  to  be  designate 


of  female  education  ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  any  e 
facllilies  for  Ihe  fornialion  of  the  minds  and  characlera  of 
met  Tiy  ample  and  generous  patronage.  Under  this  imj 
?n  up  their  design  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  they  will  proi 
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and  built  in  a  style  of  superior  elegance,  affording  accommodations  for  boarding 
and  lodging  the  principal  and  his  assistants  with  from  40  to  50  scholars.  A 
contemplated  addition  will  accommodate  30  more.  Ample  conveniences  for 
the  school  are  likewise  included.  The  situation  is  airy  and  delightful,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  surrounding  scenery.  A  ride  of  twenty  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  lands  on  the  Connecticut,  separates  it  from  the  dis- 
tinguished literary  institutions  at  Nortliampton  and  Amherst. 

Col.  Boot,  the  former  proprietor,  and  still  sharing  in  the  capital,  has  consent- 
ed to  become  the  steward  of  the  establishment,  and  the  utmost  confidence  is 
reposed  in  the  kind  and  maternal  treatment  which  every  pupil  will  experience 
in  his  family.  It  is  expected  that  every  scholar  from  abroad,  will  board  at  the 
institution,  and  be  always  under  the  parental  oversight  of  the  instructers. 

The  department  of  instruction  will  be  filled  by  a  principal  with  one  or  more 
assistants  in  the  regular  branches  of  English  education,  a  native  teacher  of  the 
French,  also  qualined  to  instruct  in  the  Italian  or  Spanish  language,  a  teacher 
in  Music,  another  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Ornamental  Needle-work,  and 
another  in  Penmanship.  The  proprietors  conceive  themselves  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  secured  for  their  principal  the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  of  whose  character  and  talents  they  have  received  full 
satisfaction.    Teachers  in  Music  and  in  Penmanship  are  likewise  engaged. 

A  word  respecting  the  general  course  of  education  to  be  pursued.  In  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science,  the  most  approved  authors  will  be  studied, 
and  illustrated  at  successive  recitations,  as  the  subjects  may  require,  in  the  way 
of  experimental  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  more  abstract  sciences  will 
be  pursued  so  far  as  they  promise  a  happy  influence  in  forming  the  female 
mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  various  duties  of  life.     Individuals  designed  to 

Sualify  themselves  for  the  business  of  instruction  will  be  conducted  as  far  in 
lese  branches  as  they  may  desire.  But  we  are  willing  to  say  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  institution  will  be  rather  litemry  than  scientific.  In  our  judgment 
the  most  important  of  all  acquisitions  for  a  young  lady,  is  a  correct,  unaffected 
and  graceful  use  of  our  own  language,  both  in  conversation  and  composition. 
To  this  end  the  attention  of  our  pupils  will  not  be  limited  to  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  rules.  The  accurate  and  precise  use  of  words  will  be  constantly  in> 
culcated  ;  the  standard  authors  in  English  literature  will  be  critically  read  and 
analyzed ;  a  library  embracing  the  best  models  of  style  shall  be  always  acces- 
sible, and  frequent  exercises  in  composition  will  be  required. 

A  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  religious  and  social  habits,  the  manners  and 
general  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

Elijah  Alvord,  Franklin  Kipley,  E.  A.  Gould,  H.  G.  Newcomb,  Committee 
of  the  Association. — Greenjieldy  May  19,  1828. — Greenfield  Gaz. 


HIGH    SCHOOL   OF   BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

This  in3titution  was  founded  by  the  first  Bridgeport  district  in  the  autumn 
of  1827,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  higher  character  to  public  school  instruc- 
tioii,  than  it  has  sustained  in  Connecticut  for  some  years  past.  In  its  general  plan 
it  copies  the  New-York  High  School,  which  was'  taken  for  a  model.  There  are 
two  departments— one  for  hoys,  and  one  for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  in  each.  The  studies  pursued  are  intended  to  embrace  the 
various  branches  of  English  education  necessary  to  prepare  youth  for  the  ac- 
tive pursuits  of  future  life.     Number  of^  pupils  from  200  \p  240. 
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J   FBILADEI-FHIA. 


After 


Jerable  i 


,a  Board,  on  Uie  iiisl  of  Oclaber  lost,  opened  the  Gnt  ii 
Bchool  iu  Philideiphia.  in  a  room  in  Chester  ilrcel.  vehieh  was  loaned  by  the 
controllers  oflhe  public  schooli,  until  nme  better  and  moie  permaneiil  situa- 
Udd  could  bo  procured.  FiRy  eight  cblldren  were  received  un  the  finl  ilay. 
The  fbllowipg  i)  a  stalemenl  of  the  gradual  increue  of  acbolara  ;- 

October,  150 

November,  28 

December,  21 


February, 


IG 
240 


being  the  nhole  number  noir  regiatcred. 

The  number  of  allendanis  hua  varied  from  106  to  143.     Nineteen  have  bi 

dlemlssed,  as  above  that  cIb»  for  whom  thia  chiu'ity  was   intended.     Six  have 
left  the  achool,  principally  on  account  of  reonle   rcaidenceK,  ami  three   have 
paased  from  time  to  eternity,  leaving;  two  hundred  twelve.    These  children  an 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  male  aDiTfcmnle  teacher,  who  aeem  particularly  GC' 
ted  fbr  thf  ir  station,  by  the  Ifindnen  of  their  manner*,  and  the  warm  intereM 
tbey  diecover  in  the  improveineDl,  comfort,  ond  real  happinera  of  their  charge. 
On  the  fir^t  sabbath  in  October,  a  Sunday  achool  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bbcmi, 
(the  teacher,)  with  thirty  pnpila,  which  number  has  increased  to  two  hundred; 
Sunday  schtnls,  as  connected  with  In&nt  Mhools,  are  of  imnieiiae  importaoc«, 
fiir  here  are  these  '  little  ones '  practirslly  (aught  to  avoid  that  crying  tin  oTmir 
land,  ■  Sabbath  breaking.'    The  happy  countenam;es  of  these  children  wEII  ba 
observed  by  every  one;  they  are  happy  '  ....       ..... 

must  submit,  ia  directed  by  lympatliy,^ 
they  are  capable  of  attaininfC,  their  Bllei 

than  it  can  be  exerted  without  bliffuo.     Mere,  the  education  of  tlio 
particularly  attended  to ;  and  reoaona  not  a  few  loay  be  Ibund  in  the  __ 

propensities  of  many  of  theae  little  immortals,  (or  the  ealablbhment  of  Infant 
BChools.  stealing,  lying,  and  sweariDg,  were  prevailing  bablta  of  many  a| 
them,  when  introduced  to  the  school  j  but  so  far  as  your  Board  can  judge,  thea» 
evils  are  in  a  ereat  measure  corrected  ;  and  the  detire  of  revenge,  (so  natural 
to  the  human  breast,)  seems  to  have  given  place  lolbrgivcuessorinjiiries  ;  far. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  aee  the  aggressor  and  a^riaved  conlially  embra- 
cing each  other,  a  few  minutes  alter  the  supposed  oHen re  is  committed.  Conf 
mitteea  of  two  are  appointed  to  attend  at  the  school  dally;  visits  smoni;  tfas 
parents  have  been  gciterally  welcomed,  and  encouraging  accounts  of  the  ba- 
provcment  of  tho  children  riven. 
A  school  of  66  coloured  childte 
llMlrucllon  of  a  competent  teaehi 

We  are  ]>leaaed  lo  sec  that  In  some  place*,  the  public  authorities  have  takeo 
up  this  subject,  and  we  hope  that  b  our  city  and  liberties,  it  will  soon  be  n- 
erased,  upon  the  ^'slem  of  public  schools ;  but,  until  then,  it  haa  claim*  tipM 
&e  benevolence  of  our  ciiiiens,  which  they  will  piomptly  aclinonledgetlm^ 
first  viNt  to  (be  schools. — Amcr.  Sund.  Sth.  Mag. 


r  ijuppy  cuunienaiicES  oi  uie^e  cnnorcn  nut  do 
re  happy,  because  the  authority  to  whicb  dttf 
ipatliy,^nd  In  acquiring  the  Ultlo  Itnonledge 
leir  attention  la  not  required  lor  a  longer  doM 


:D  opened  in  Gaskill  street,  under  t 
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EDUCATION  IN   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

By  an  edict  of  1561  two  universities  were  g^nted  to  the  Colonies^-rone  at 
Mexico,  the  other  at  Lima.  They  were  placed  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tioQ  of  the  hisliops  and  the  appointed  officers  of  state.  Secondary  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  universities,  were  opened,  by  authority,  at  Bogota,  Quito,  Cus- 
eOp  Caraccas,  Cordova,  and  Santiago.  The  latter  university  had  a  professorship 
of  Roman  and  Castilian  law,  and  a  teacher  of  church  music,  and  neither 
physician,  advocate,  nor  priest  could  graduate  without  a  knowledge  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

At  the  oniveisity  of  Mexico,  the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  were 
aUghtly  studied,  because  the  government  deemed  them  necessary  in  order  that 
the  minei  riiould  be  properly  explored.  There  was  not  a  public  school  known, 
for  the  instnidion  of  children.  In  an  address  to  the  Columbian  Congress,  in  1826» 
upon  the  internal  eondition  of  the  country,  it  was  said  that  in  the  course  of 
three  hundred  yetrs,  Spain  had  not  founded  a  sinele  primarv  school,  and  on 
tliat  dav,  tiiere  was  not  a  village  without  one.  In  tne  colleges  founded  by 
Spiin  me  ignorance  of  the  pupils  was,  as  it  were,  guaranteed  by  that  of  the 
leacher«y  who  knew  but  Htue  else  than  the  wre&hed  convent  Latin  of  the 
twelfth  eentuiy.  The  college  of  Caraccas,  toward  die  ck>se  of  the  last  centa- 
ry,  was  transformed  to  a  university  with  ten  or  twelve  professors,  eftiployed 
•i^follows : — ^Three  taught  Latin  enough  to  enable  the  student  to  read  Mass  and 
AffsMle'e  Fhyrfcs ;  one  gave  lectures  upon  a  dieleton  of  wax  \  five  taught 
tiieokigy  and  the  canonical  law,  and  one  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  St 
Thomu^  doctrine  upon  the  immaculate  conception.  No  person  could  receive 
m  OplomA  tm  he  had  sworn  his  belief  in  this  dogma. 

In  1790  a  school  was  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  teach  lads  so  much  rf 
Bntbemalics  as  would  be  necessary  in  Navigation.  It  prospered  for  a  little 
while,  tin  an  Insulting  royal  edict  was  issued  to  ctose  its  doors.  When  the  in- 
Inbitants  of  Merida,  in  Tenezuela,  petitioned  for  a  univerrity,  die  answer  was, 
that  tile  Spanish  ooionlsts,  destined  by  nature  to  manual  labour  in  exploring  the 
ndnes,  had  no  occasion  for  scientific  information.  The  introduction  of  printing 
was  foiliidden  mder  the  severest  penalties.  Up  to  the  year  1800  there  were 
hot  duree  presses  in  all  Spanish  America ;  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Cordova,  and 
these  were  cnly  employed  to  multiply  the  royal  decrees  and  the  orders  of  the 
Ttceroys.  The  first  free  press  was  established  at  Chili  in  1811  by  three.young 
men  liiom  New^Tork^ — Sottan  Statesm. 

jBdueaihm  in  CfkQL — ^Public  faistrucfion  is  a  leading  object  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  hot  in  to  short  a  time  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  only  sU^t 
improvements  In  the  diflbrent  branches.  It  has  been  necessary  to  suggest  ue 
elements  of  what  wQl  be  needed,  when  the  plan  of  primary  education  is  de- 
veloped, capable*  of  elevatine  the  Republic  from  its  present  degraded  state. 
Complete  preparation  Is  made  for  opening  a  model  sdiool,  on  tne  system  of 
matual  faMmetioo,  which  will  fiiniish  teachers  for  all  die  others  in  me  state. 

Sdendfie  educadon  also  needs  the  improvements  which  civilization  has  in- 
Mdueed  In  our  age,  both  as  to  the  methods  of  study  and  the  selection  of  sd- 
ences.  Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  much  may  be 
hoped  fimn  the  dSpoMoa  of  the  people  to  found -colleges,  and  dedicate  youth 
to  the  acqnisttkin  of  good  learning.  The  hisdtudon  at  Talca  has  already  the 
means  of  establishing  one,  and  mat  of  Curico,  Is  engaged  in  forming  another. 
In  regard  to  the  first.  It  will  give  jrou  pleasure  to  know,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  its  funds  to  die  munificence  of  our  illustrious  compatriot,  the  Abb^ 
IfoitZiTA,  author  of  die  history  of  Chili,  who  has  brought  them  from  Italy  for 
diis  worthy  purpose.  For  diose  of  Conception  and  Coquimbo,  funds  have 
hoen  tccomolated  sufficient  to  increase  the  number  of  professor's  chairs.    In 
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Ihnt  of  SmiliagD  lliR  «< 


(From  the  Sakm  Obsemer  of  May  31 J 

The  fiillowing  U  the  oddret*  of  Slepben  C.  Philllpa,  Eaq,,  Ch*irii>kn  of  lb* 

School  Cominiltee,  doliveit^d  at  Ihe  Tova  Hall  on  Silurday  lasl,  at  iho  clMa  irf 

(he  Interealins  exhiliitiaii  of  the  Ilie  Public  High  School : — 

'  The  estabUahmoQl  of  (his  Mhool  was  destgaed  lo  fill  wlmibni]  bfleaaoa_._ 
cred  a  vacant  space  la  our  B^«(epi  of  public  inatniciioD.  Whilo  there  wera 
sol  wanUng  ample  means  oTinatnictliin  in  (he  Biinnlo  nod  onliaary  brtmchtt 
of  an  En^clish  education,  and  while  the  UbcmlHy  of  our  town  hod  pnvided  Iha 
Leatmeaiu  of  qualifying  cblldrcD  Tar  adaiisaian  into  the  Univcml;  and  Col- 
leges, still  Ibere  was  no  school  in  which  youne  men,  by  an  eDlargcd,  trgular,  , 
and  IhoKwgh  course  of  English  studies,  itiigbtlje  iitled  to  euter  at  oace  into  i 
the  various  accupatiooB  of  men  oTbuiiness.  This  icbaol,  as  jelia  its  infeacy, 
cannot  he  expected  to  exhibit,  al  the  prewal  lime,  all  the  advaulae^  ntii^  it 
U  deigned,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  itself  adequate  to  aBord.  Tlicseschol- 
an  have  barely  couipleled  one  third  of  (be  course  of  studios  which  lias  b«M  ' 
prescribed  ;  the  ouinerous  diOiculUea,  incident  lo  a  new  experiment,  ouhmX 
have  been  as  yet  entirely  surmounted;  comparatively  little  of  what  may  be 
effected  has  been  thus  lar  accomplished  ;  and  yet  the  cammiitee,  even  now, 
under  all  ihese  disadvantages,  have  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  tlieir  (ellow 
cilllens,  whether  the  success  of  the  eitpcrimentLi  not  more  llian  a  sufHcleal 
compensalioa  for  the  additional  expenditure  to  which  it  has  subjected  iho 

Tfae  exercises  of  Ihts  day.  In  both  parts  of  it,  have  been  (notifying  and  satis- 
Actary  (o  the  committee,  as  eviDcing  judgmEOt,  sltiin  and  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  iDs(mc(er,  and  attention,  correctness,  and  a  leal  for  improvement  on  Ihe 
part  of  Ihe  scholurs.  But  as  1  have  inlliuated,  we  expect  greater  and  beliar 
things  {or  the  liiuc  lo  come  ;  the  pn^ress  which  has  been  already  made  jusli- 
lies  the  belief,  that  neither  the  instrucler  not  the  scholars  will  be  naming  lo 
any  future  efiTuiti  necessary  to  oialatsin  the  reputation  which  both  have  this  day 
acquired. 

Aa  diU  6rat  anniversary  appears  to  havD  eirilcil  an  unusual  Inlerest,  and  ha* 
drown  together  so  luge  a  number  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  on  whom  of 
coum;  wo  rely  as  the  present  Hnd  future  pilrotu  of  Ihe  school,  the  commiilec 
have  duviiicd  It  a  particularly  suitable  occasion  to  oxplain  lameivhU  minutely 
lilt  Icailiiiirotijectsof  Ihe  wdodI,  by  describing  Ihe  studies  which  it  ispn^KMcd 
li>  t'urAiic  in  n  regular  courao,  tlte  mode  of  govommenl  which  has  been  (bus 
fai'  -iicct^-ifully  adopted,  ntkd  some  odier  peculiar  arrangements  wluch  havr 
bcpti,  or  may  be  pertispi,  advaniagcouily  introduced. 

The  course  of  studies,  to  be  complcleil,  will  require  a  term  of  thrse  years. 

Tlie  studies  of  the  tint  year  are  ArUhmellc,  Algebra,  Geogmpliy,  Gencriil 
Kistory,  History  of  Ihe  ITnited  States,  coiulruction  of  Maps  and  CliarLs,  use  of 
Globes,  Grammtii  oud  Parsing.  Prose  and  Vciw,  Uheiorle,  Compo^ilaii,  aad 
Elocudoa. 

The  studies  of  Ihe  second  year  will  roinnrfcfc  b  contiouiiion  of  such  of  ib« 
feregolnf;  tludies  ns  are  not  roinplelod.  andalxn  lVioli-keepini:,Geomcliy  Trtj(- 
ODometry,  with  Ihoir  practical  ippUcalion  to  Pmjectiun,  UiaJUng,  Monsuratiou 
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of  Heights  and  Distances,  Navigation,  Nautical  Astronomy,  Surveying  and 
Levelling,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  perhaps  the  French  and  Spanish  Langua- 
ges. 

The  studies  for  the  third  year  have  not  yet  been  fully  arranged  :  they  will 
probably  proceed  so  far  as  to  include  the  completion  of  the  branches  already 
mentioned,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  found  practicable  and  deemed  use- 
ful. 

In  conformity  to  this  system  of  studies,  the  school  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  denominated  the  junior  class,  the  middle  class,  and  the  senior  class : 
one  class  will  leave  and  another  class  will  enterin  each  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  will  be  limited  for  the  present  by  the  extent  of  accommodations 
in  the  school  room.  Desks  are  now  provided  for  eighty  scholars,  and  perhaps 
more  may  be  hereafter  accommodated  if  it  shall  be  found  necessary. 

By  what  the  committee  consider  a  judicious  but  partial  application  of  the 
Monitorial  system,  the  services  of  one  instructer  have  proved  to  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  government  of  the  school.  It  has  been  found  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  severe  corporal  chastisement.  Records  are  kept  of  the  conduct  of 
the  scholars,  which  are  regularly  exhibited  to  the  parents  and  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  severest  punishment  for  improper  conduct  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  school. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  committee  to  procure  suitable  apparatus  to  illustrate 
experimentally  the  most  important  applications  of  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  also  to  provide  other  necessary  apparatus  for  Mathematical 
demonstrations. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  also  in  stating  publicly  that  a  Library  has  been 
commenced  by  the  present  instructers  and  members  of  the  school,  containing 
already  nearly  100  volumes,  and  that  regulation!^  have  been  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed which  will  secure  its  regular  and  constant  increase.' 


AMERICAN    ASYLUM    AT    HARTFORD    FOJl   THE     EDUCATION     OF     THE 

DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

[The  following  brief  extracts  are  all  that  our  limits  will  permit  us»to  offer, 
from  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  •  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  for  the  Education  and  instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  Asylum  May  10, 182S.] 

Present  Condition  of  the  Asylum. — It  is  is  now  eleven  years  since  the  Asy- 
lum was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Its  successive  annual  Reports 
have  contsdned  such  full  and  minute  statements  of  its  internal  concerns,  with 
regard  to  the  course  and  modes  of  instruction,  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  the  pupils,  the  accommodations  for  their  health  and  comfort,  and  the 
arrangements,  now  carried  into  very  successful  operation,  for  teaching  those 
whose  friends  desire  it,  some  useful  mechanical  employment,  that  the  Direc- 
tors deem  it  unnecessary,  again,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  these  various  top- 
ics ;  and  consider  it  sufficient  to  state,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  same  gen- 
eral good  order  has  prevailed  among  the  pupils,  and  the  same  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  been  made,  as  have,  heretofore,  furnished  cause  of  en- 
coaragement  to  all  who  have  felt  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution, 
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jratituile  to  Almiehty  God  for  the  protoclion  and  profperity 
1  His  kind  providence,  He  hoa  vouchufed  lo  aiK>rcl  it.* 
r  of  pupils  from  tariout  Slatai.— The  «sler  Stale  of  Massachusetts, 
a  large  popuInlioD  of  the  dear  and  dumb,  and  poswssrng  sbiindaiit 
ircarryinBioIoeffecllho  most  splendid  enterpt&i,  with  an  enlarge. 
W.I  and  >  generdiily  of  fee  lint;,  ^'"'^  creditable  to  heriiclf  and  gnt- 
e  Direclore,  as  long  ago  ai  1SI9,  made  pravialoD  lor  sencnng  a  cer- 
r  of  pupils  to  the  Asylum.  This  proviKloo  has  been  continued,  and 
jased,  BO  that,  during  the  past  year,  Dolesslhui  fifty  six  pupils,  from 
have  been  supported  at  the  Asylum. 

SleafMaisacliUBctts  balance  been fbllowod  1)j the StatesorNcw 
[aine,  and  Vernioat, 
I'tatures  of  these  four  States,  more  fully  to  be  salisGed  of  the  etpe- 
icli  measures,  and  more  miuutcly  to  became  acquainted  with  the 
and  nianagcmcnl  of  Ihe  Asylum,  appointed  comiuissiontrs  lo  meet 
^d  for  Ihii  purpose.     They  assembled,  seven  in  number,  in  January, 
infortncc  which  took  place  between  them  and  Ihe  Directors, 
was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  Its  maaagemeot,it9 
:c9,  its  expenditures,  aod  itn  prospects.    The  Directors  deem- 
n  llieir  ninth  Report, '  tbal  alter  a  very  minute  and  full  inveS' 
|thD  commisBlaner*  were   satisfied  that  Ihe  ternu  proposed  to  Ibem 
i>  would  enable  the  Asylum  lo  do  the  moil  good,  and  m  the  matt 
.  ly,  to  the  Dtafand  i>ui7i6  of  our  common  toantry. 
nine  pupils  have  been  supported,  at  the  Asylum,  dunng  the  past  year, 
bur  Slates,  either  in  whole,  or  hi  pari,  pn  Uie  latter  case,  their  friends 
,1  the  deficiency.) 

I  imparled  by  the  InilHution  ai  a  madelfor  others. — The  Diredors 
naylvania  Institution,  which  began  under  the  instnielion  of  a  self- 
ler,  deemed  it  desirable,  not  long  afterwardB,  to  apply  to  Ihii  Asy- 
II  was  promptly  and  generously  aflbrded.  For  this  purpose,  Mr. 
eleated,  for  a  whole  winter,  ftom  his  situation  here,  and  went  to 
1,  since  which  lime,  that  institution  has  been  ruraished  ftom  this 
sent  Principal,  and  two  assistant  teachers. 

actors  of  tbe  Kentucky  Inslitution,  which  began  also  under  the  io- 

lof  eel f- taught  teachers,  meeting  with  simitar  embarrassments,  sent 

lent  Principal  to  this  Asylum  to  be  qualified  for  the   successful  dis- 

[his  duties,  and  every  lacility  (or  improvement  wasafliirded  him. 

ectors  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  lately  incorporated,  have  miule  a  simi- 

jon  lo  this  Asylum  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  whom  they  sent  here,  a 

since,  to  acquire  such  infarmalion  as  will  enable  him  to  conduct  the 

I'ltniction  in  that  eslabtisbmcnt,  and  he,  also,  will  be  fumished  with 


IN    MISBIOXARY   SEMINARV   AT  JiFFNA,  CEYLOX. 

Mthe  Pint  Report  of  the  Amrriean  Misnonary   SetiuAary,  Jfiffna. 
^.VVHoie.     Chureh  Maaiim  Pre».     182T.    pp.  14.] 

[he  formatinii  of  a  seminaryhad  lieen.  in    a  degree,  prepared 

I,  by  that  of  charity  boanling  schools,  connected  with  the  famiUas  of 
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the  miwkm,  in  which  a  large  number  of  children  and  youth,  [taken  from  their 
friends  and  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  missionaries,  were  early 
laying  the  foundation  for  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  as 
would  open  to  them  the  road  to  European  science ;  and  were  acquiring  such 
habits  of  study,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  their  own  language,  as  would  enable 
them  to  bring  to  light  the  fancied,  or  real,  treasures  of  Tamul  literature.  Pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  a  considerable  lai^er 
number  of  such  children  and  youth,  than,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  them  forward  in  separate  schools  at  the  five  different  stations  of  the 
mission,  had  actually  been  taken.  The  system,  however,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren of  heathen  parents  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  christian  edu- 
cation, in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  was  evidently  most  promising  as  to  its  results, 
and  could  not  be  abandoned.  It  seemed  rather  to  demand  completion  in  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  seminary,  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way.  This 
only  would  relieve  the  missionaries  from  the  embarrassment  of  managing  so 
many  separate  schools — this  only,  enable  them  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  suit- 
able education  to  so  large  a  number  as  were  called  for  by  a  charitable  public— 
and  this  only,  give  these  youth  that  thorough  discipline  of  mind,  and  that  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  necessary  to  their  deriving  any  very  solid  benefits  from 
previous  acquirements. 

The  materials  for  a  higher  seminary  were,  in  some  measure,  at  command. 
Students  were  already  waiting  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  five  under  instruction  when  the  Prospectus  was  published,  selected  from 
nearly  twice  the  number,  received  on  triaJ  at  different  times ;  a  considerable 
class  of  whom,  of  good  promise,  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  prescribed 
studies.  Others  would  follow,  in  course,  from  the  charity  boarding  schools  of 
the  mission ;  so  that  the  prospect  was  sufficiently  fair  for  a  succession  of  stu- 
dents— a  most  important  circumstance  in  the  projection  of  such  a  seminary. 
Instructers  and  funds  also,  adequate  to  an  encouraging  commencement  of  the 
Institution,  could  be  immediately  provided  by  the  mission  ;  and  calculated  on, 
from  various  sources,  with  some  confidence,  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
Had  the  missionaries  relied  upon  themselves  for  the  ultimate  instruction  and 
managementof  the  seminary,  they  might,  indeed,  have  well  been  more  dis- 
trustful ;  but,  they  could  not  doubt  that  were  a  beginning  once  made,  men  of 
sufficient  learning,  talents,  and  devotedness,  would  be  found  to  carry  forward 
the  design. 

[lb  be  Concluded,^ 
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WORKS    IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Third  Class  Book ;  comprising  Reading  Lessons  for 
Young  Scholars.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved.  Boston. 
Hiiliard,  Gray,  Little,  &.  Wilkins.     1828.     18mo.    pp.  216. 

The  first  edition  of  this  class  book  was  mentioned,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
in  a  former  number.  In  its  present  form,  die  work  comes  recommended  by  a 
careful  reviston,  and  by  sosie  changes  which  seem  to  adapt  it  more  exactly  to 
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tjyotate  duMrcD'     On  Ibe  vlnle,  il 

^B  kiod,  few  genrnl  n« ;  «i  ' 

KtII  milcd  (or  dM*  leadion  m  fentale  acbaab- 
tw  Fdiuiia,  we  *re  f!t»i  to  iM,  b  nsp«4aUe  ia  ill 
l>  brf^T  pni|ianiaii  of  pocUT  thai  tbc  tamer.  Wc  itiaaia  nu  i 
I  book  for  chiUien,  •mie  pitcc*  JawriytiTt  oi'  aillre  MKiiefy  and 
'  U  tBiherlDaaf  bhk  cDnpBteM  autbon  ha*< 
n  df  wiUiDg  lor  the  >■■>*  P 
;  (o  llulilu«an|anlitEfy£l 
IHUeeD«e,lniireTer,  i 
,  Ml  of  Sicse,  mwU.  we  < 
J  to  tbc  value  olunOiei  «tiScB;  ^tik  hy  At  ok  o(  a  tipe  i 
'  lugb  equallj  clear,  little  w  no  ailifkiainl  capcsK  wouU  uceil 

nDpiler  of  (bi<  toIubw  will,  wc  hope,  ncctre  our  ■n^^Eieflio'u  in 
«e  do  noi  <peak  dT  hb  book  without  eipciieDce  in  ihe  dailj  tee 
lui  a  high  fpuuoa  of  iu  eicellecirc 

BOOKS  FOB   CBILDRCX. 

ings   in   Beaton.     Secood  Series.     Boston.     Bowit 

m.      1828.      ISmo.     pp.  131. 

Itriea  pcBseiH!  all  Ibc  iDlerrst  oTlbe  fint,  wtUi  ■  still  bi^er  ani! 

-    'a  moral  anil  Slerai;  kind.     There  »  moch  owful  ioTcuT 

volume,  and  ro«iit>iinirate<l  in  a  -rtrj  pleanug  manner. 

n  UDComnioa  degjre  of  aceunev,  comLiDcd  wilheHe.an 

liese  are  vilutble  ron»leralioii<  in  a  wixi  des^ne^l  for  j 

uch  characterisiiis  many  ol  out  eunent  jurenile  pobliralion;  ate 

It.     It  niav  not  be  uoiuipottant  ID  add  thai  Ihe  m^leriaU  of  thi^ 

Hou^h  eirlusivelT  orieiiu].  are  iiMdiawn   bom  firlliioiu  «ouice 

■   cfly  of  interesting  tocB  coniKeled  witb  eecmphy  and  history 

U  ihe  book  a  well  adapted  (o  i  da's  of  nideni  lor  whom  ll   I; 

Itu  liod  pioper  book*,  we  meao  j»ung  people  who  cannoi  tlriei 

ftiVdren,  ind  who  Iherefbre  feel   above   the  perusal    of  most  jui 

d  yet  tieed  eateniinmenl,  (if  not  iiBtnic1k>ii.)   of  a  chuairter 

d  Emiitiar  than  ii  to  be  fbuod  in  nKHt  books  (in  >dult«. 

le  Dmery's  Suodaj  Lessoa.  Designed  for  Children 
lyearsold.  One  of «  Series  of  Stories  by  the  AuUi 
1  and  Flower^.'  Boston.  Hilliard,  Graj,  Little,  &. 
ISmo.  pp.  15. 

la  one  of  Ihe  «nes  o]  ftotiei  mcDlioDed  in  our  laiL  II  pos<««c9 
ly.  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  olhen.  tlie  chancieri^tic  oI>  pecul 
■  addteanng  ibe  minds  ofyounF  childien  in  a  ample  and  nalural 
'-"'le  and  model  for  maternal  in^lniclion,  il  may  l>e  of  very  grea 
o  leacheis  II  miy  prnve  useful,  a*  i  favourable  spedmen  of 
ralioniJ  tuition,  not  only  r^ndeiin^  sis  eubjeet  plain  aorl  Inlell 
■thiof;  Ihiougbout  a  coiMdeiale  lendemesa  of  uaniieT — a  son 
iiiQuenceDTCt  the  disposiDoiii  of  childhood. 
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[Our  readers  will  be  gratified,  we  think,  at  observing  the  fol- 
lowing evidences  of  the  difiusion  of  a  spirit  for  general  improve- 
ment, in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  ac- 
tivity excited  so  extensively  for  useful  objects  ;  and  not  the  less 
flo  that  the  undertaking  here  suggested — and,  indeed,  already 
advanced,  in  many  places,  to  a  good  degree  of  progress — eni- 
braces  excellent  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  education,  in 
that  department  particularly  which  most  requires  reformation — 
the  instruction  of  district  schools.  Seminaries  for  teachers  are 
not  as  yet  in  regular  operation  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and, 
desirable  as  they  are,  it  must  be  some  time  before  one  teacher  in 
a  hundred  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  them.  The  society  proposed 
in  the  following  extracts,  furnishes  an  accessible  school  of  good 
practical  instruction  for  teachers,  to  every  town  where  interest 
and  enterprize  sufficient  can  be  called  into  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  the  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, the  formation  of  intellectual  taste,  and  the  promotion  of 
moral  improvement,  are  obviously  of  great  importance  in  every 
point  of  view — so  much  so  that  any  observation  of  ours  on  such 
topics  would  be  useless.  We  leave  these  subjects  to  their  own 
weight  with  the  minds  of  all  who  may  peruse  the  following  par- 
agraphs. 

The  first  of  these  extracts,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Richmond  Visitor,  the  second  from  a  similar 
article  in  the  Boston  Recorder  ;  the  third  is  from  a  correspon- 
dent of  our  own  publication  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  circular  issued 
by  Mr.  Elolbrook,  the  individual  whom  we  have  had  occasion 
more  than  once  to  mention,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  form- 
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m{  associations  such  as  are  described  in  his  adrertise- 

I  Society  for  llie  improvement  of  Education. 
le  Visitor  and  Teltgrapk. — Mr.  Edilor,  The  object  ofthis 
Hication  is  to  submit  to  your  readers  a  few  considera- 
li  (too  very  important  siiggostions  which  I  have  lately 
Kiced  m  the  Journal  of  Education,  (published  in  Boston,) 
lending  the  adoption  of  certain  measures,  which,  1  think, 
live  a  new  impulse  to  education  in  our  State,  and  bepro- 
lof  great  and  beneScial  efTects,  One  is,  the  rormation  of 
ly  for  the  improvement  of  education,  the  other  which 
H;  accomplished,  with  little  trouble  and  expense  in  every 
m  school,  viz.  having  a  library  belonging  to  every  school. 
It,  we  wish  local  societies  and  associations  to  be  formed 
lie  direct  impulse  of  local  circumstancea  ;  similar  to  the 
^sBociatioQs  in  Connecticut  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
I  Let  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  every  county  be 
led  for  Ihis  purpose  ;  who  shall  give  their  united  eAbrts 
Iticular  countenance  to  the  improvement  of  schools.  Who 
Kt  the  schools  in  their  county,  attend  examinations,  fa«- 
Bquainted  with  the  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  ; 
lexpecled  to  propose  any  Blteraliooin  any  pntticular.  The 
Ivliich  would  result  from  the  cooperation  of  such  an  asso- 
Knust  be  apparent  to  all. 

Ircct  public  sentiment,  and  awaken  a  deep  and  active  in- 
In  the  public,  is  the  most  essential  requisite  to  the  suc- 
leducalion.  The  formation  of  such  a  society  would  pro- 
Is  effect  more  directly  and  certainly  than  any  other  plan 
lauld  be  adopted,  lis  peculiar  province  would  be  toofler 
Ition  and  opinions  to  the  community,  and  induce  those 
wc  authority,  to  act  on  them.  The  systems  of  teaching, 
lour  beat  schools,  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  teachers 
In  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duties.  Theboofcsusod, 
ladapling  ofvarious  studies  to  diHerent  stages  of  the  mind, 
In  managed  injudiciously  and  with  great  injury  to  the  pu- 
lie  associated  efforts  of  a  society,  such  as  is  proposed, 
Ireatly  aid  the  teacher  and  benefit  the  child.  No  one  is 
lied  with  a  suHicienl  number  of  facts  to  draw  conclusions, 
Ih  he  may  rely.  One  may  be  informed  as  to  one  parlic- 
Id  another,  on  another  •  but  no  individual  can  take  a  view 
whole  ground.     These  advantages  can  only  be  secured 
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hf  Gooeentrated  and  vigorous  efforts.  The  teacher  knowing  thai 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  are 
observed  by  vigilant  and  intelligent  men,  and  through  these,  by 
the  public,  would  not  fail,  at  the.  hazard  of  his  reputation,  to  give 
his  whole  time  and  exertions,  to  his  duties.  Some  teachers  do  not 
need  this  stimulus,  but  with  a  large  majority  how  necessary  is 
it!— Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  association,  our  schools  would 
not  be  supplied  with  men  incompetent  to  teach,  both  from  want 
of  information  and  disposition:  men  of  education  and  talents 
would  be  induced  to  engage  in  teaching  and  to  make  it  a  profes- 
sional business.  In  England  and  France,  societies  though  more 
extensive  than  could  be  formed  at  once  in  our  country,  have  been 
formed,  and  are  receiving  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  in  those  countries.  In  New-England,  education  is 
receiving  great  benefit  from  the  superintendence  of  committees. 
2d.  But  we  have  proposed  to  consider  another  improvement  ; 
one  which  we  think  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  useful- 
ness and  influence  of  schools,  viz.,  to  attach  to  every  school  a 
library  of  juvenile  books.  We  mean  not  an  expensive  collection 
but  such  as  might  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  suited 
to  interest  the  minds  of  young  children.  Let  individuals  inter* 
ested  in  a  school,  voluntarily  engage  to  bear  the  expenses.  And 
no  doubt  there  are  many,  who,  through  benevolence  merely ,would 
contribute  to  this  object.  But  do  any  doubt  if  children  can  be- 
come interested,  through  curiosity,  in  any  book  ?  We  have  seen 
it  done,  wherever  it  has  been  tried  ;  we  have  seen  children  as 
young  as  7  or  8  years,  as  much  interested  in  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting story,  (such  as  Lazy  Lawrence)  as  persons  of  mature 
minds  would  be  in  a  novel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  a 
child  who  would  receive  the  rod,  at  every  recitation,  rather  than 
0tudy  his  lesson,  would  read  with  delight  and  eagerness,  a  little 
story.  If  this  be  the  fact  how  much  useful  talent  is  lost,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  which  could  be  given  with  so  little 
trouble  and  expense.  Could  children  at  school  have  suitable 
books  laid  before  them  by  their  tutor,  and  be  encouraged  to  read 
them,  the  probability  is,  that  most  if  not  all,  would  by  the  time 
{hey  leave  school  have  cultivated  a  fondness  for  reading  ;  and 
thus  even  those  who  have  only  an  English  education,  would  go 
into  the  world  prepared  to  make  well  informed  and  useful  men. 
But  now  most  of  this  class  are  as  destitute  of  general  informa- 
tion as  they  are  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Could  a  taste  for  reading 
be  cultivated  at  school,  when  engaged  in  business,  their  leisure 
hoturs,  which  are  now  devoted  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  would 
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9D.   Might  not  mrnny  vtct 
a,  and  Ibcir  lime  and  tali 


I  to  seeking  useful  informal 
I  be  lliua  rescued  from  n 
ltd  ihe  cause  of  nioralily  i 


■  ScncJUa  cflht  Liijcema  as  a  social  inalUulion. 
Me  lUeorder. — Messrs.  Editors,  It  may  perhaps  be  a  pr 
Bry,  whether  the  deficiency  both  of  iDtellectual  i 
Hste,  which  forms  so  unhappy  a  trait  in  the  charnclet 
■najorily,  even  of  the  ciiizens  of  New-England,  does 
Bm  the  almost  tola!  neglect  of  means  to  furnish  yo 
K'ith  places  of  resort,  where  Ihey  can  cultivate,  not  i 
m\B\,  but  their  intellcciual  and  moral  factillies  ;  v.] 
Kial  intercourse  and  amusements  shall  be  turned  ins 
lei  as  to  refine  their  feelinfis,  enlighieti,  elevate,  and 
Br  minds,  and  soHen  and  purify  their  hearts  ^  where  t 
H  furnished  both  with  inducements  and  means  lor  ca 
lat  their  stated  mccliogs,  and  in  their  daily  i 
lof  convcrdBtion,  reading  and  other  i 
B  into  operation  all  the  faculties  that  constitute  t 
land  worth,  and  lay  Ihe  foundation  of  their  hopes. 
Bry  town  should  be  furnished  with  a  place  of  meeting 
lieople  and  others,  where  should  he  deposited  for  I 
lik.q,  apparatus  for  illustrating  (he  important  branches 
I  praclical  education,  and  specimens  in  natural  htstc 
lie  same  interest  should  be  taken,  and  Ihe  same  cfl 
Br  conducting  a  course  of  weekly  instruction,  as  ope 
lir  of  Sabbath  Schools,  it  would  probably  not  fall  of  ' 
la  go-A  eiTcct.  It  would  give  direction  lo  lh<<ir  con 
^nd  lead  them  to  a  course  of  reading  and  study,  wl 
lend  to  enlighten  and  expand  their  minds  ;  and  by  gi' 
(respect  for  their  own  characters,  would  raise  them  ul 
1,  and  debasing  \ 


.pi.. 


night  hold  weekly  meetings,  ani 
would  tend  to  improve  ihemscl 
Iheir  Bchools.  Misses  and  lada,yo 
'now  almost  waste  their  time  in 
E  instruction  upon  such  subjects, 
arc  fitted  to  their  off,  advancem 
■suits.  At  such  n  place,  societies  of  ladies,  or  of  gci 
*  both,  which  are  formed  for  benevolent  and  literary 
ftight  hold  their  meetings  and  increase  the  success  of  I 
Kns.     Here  also  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools  ii 


Knd  gentlemen 
liools,  might  r 
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meet,  va-\  receive  light  and  strength  from  the  common  fonntain. 
In  a  wcrd  it  might  be  a  place  to  which  persons  of  every  age, 
condiiii  n,  and  pursuit,  might  occasionally  resort,  to  advance  their 
inlel'ectal  and  moral  prosperity,  and  to  add  their  portion  of  aid 
to  the  universal  ditlusion  of  knowledge  and  religion,  la  the  pros- 
perity and  perpetuity  of  our  government,  and  the  continuance 
and  happiness  of  our  nation. 

Knowing  thnt  many  others  have  views  of  this  subject  similar 
to  my  own,  I  trust  !  shall  be  excused  for  suggesting  the  ques- 
tion, for  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for 
(owns,  while  they  are  providing  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  to  provide  nicans  to  have  their  benefits  increased,  ex- 
tended, and  continued,  by  presenting  opportunities  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  profited 
by  their  instruction  ;  to  take  some  measures  to  direct  amuse- 
ments and  social  intercourse  in  channels,  which  will  lead  to  in- 
telligence, respectability,  and  happiness.  Such  is  the  object  of 
the  Lyceums  which  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Tlie  Z-ycetm  propoied  a>  an  aid  to  popnlar  education. 

7b  lAe  Editor  of  ike  Teacher^s  Guide. — Among  enlightened 
minds,  there  is  I  believe,  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  impor- 
tance or  necessity  of  a  Board  of  Education,  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  no  measures  of  a  uniform,  general,  or  efhcient  character  can 
be  taken,  until  the  views  and  efforts  of^  individuals  are  concen- 
trated and  combined. 

Though  it  cannot  be  made  a  question  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
<leflirable  and  necessary  for  a  society  or  Board  to  be  organized 
for  the  general  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  particularly 
for  introducing  a  uniform  and  improving  system  of  Popular  Ed- 
ucation, the  manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  its  operations, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  mature  delibcrntion.  It  will  be  agreed 
by  all,  that  it  is  a  grand  point,  to  induce  and  enable  the  whole 
community  to  partake,  both  of  its  spirit  and  advantages,  as  far 
tu  possible.  To  do  this,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have 
such  a  society  so  organized,  that  if  will  be  supplied  with  regular 
channela  of  communication  with  every  section,  and  every  de- 
partment of  the  community,  both  for  diffusing  and  receiving  in- 
formatktn. 

To  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  every  part,  and  all  (he  eztremi- 
liea  of  the  body  on  which  it  is  designed  to  operate,  it  ought  to 
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k»  cobnecled,  both  by  a  Tetn  mod  an  artery  with  every  town  and 
etcry  village  of  ihe  county  for  which  it  ia  intcDded, 

To  estaSlish  this  connexion,  to  furniah  these  channels  Tor  cot* 
lecting  and  diffusing  knowledge,  and  for  keeping  up  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  action  through  Ihe  whole  system,  I  beg  leave  to 
propose  through  the  Journal,  that  the  towns  and  villages  in  New 
Kngland,  should  have  established  in  each,  upon  some  uniform 
plan,  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  improvement  of 
schools,  or  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  (he  interests  of 
popular  and  practical  education.  To  have  each  society  supplied 
with  books,  particularly  s  juvenile  library,  apparatus  for  familiar 
and  practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  a  collection  of 
specimens  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  such  other  articles  as 
they  shall  think  fitted  to  advance  their  own  intereau  or  ihoac  of 
the  public.  These  articles  to  he  deposited  in  some  convenient 
place  for  all  classes  who  are  disposed  to  resort  to  it,  and  partic- 
ularly for  young  people  to  hold  periodical  meetings  for  ihepar- 
pose  of  receiving  instruction  from  such  person  or  persons  as  will 
under  nko  or  shall  be  procured  to  give  ii  ;  which  meetings  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  and  occasion  to  return  hooks,  and  re- 
ceive others  from  the  library.  To  have  all  the  societies  in  a 
county  united  by  a  Board  of  Delegates,  which  shall  be  a  Board 
of  Education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a  general  one  foe 
the  state.  The  general  Board  to  consist  of  delegates  or  repr&- 
sentalivea  sent  from  the  several  county  Boards,  To  have  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Board  a  periodical 
Journal,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  containing  treatises  on  various 
branches  ofscience  and  useful  knowledge  generally,  and  such 
works  as  shall  be  thonght  calculated  to  difiiise  intelligence,  and 
promote  activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community  ia 
general. 

If  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  N'ew  England  slates  should 
authorize  such  a  board  to  act  in  behalf  of  schools  and  of  popu- 
lar education  generally,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  some 
connexion  or  communication  by  annual  meetings  of  representa- 
tives or  otherwise,  between  all  the  state  Boards,  and  by  thai 
means  give  uniformity,  symmetry,  energy  and  elfecl,  to  a  sya- 
temof  operations,  designed  to  ijualify  the  rising  generation  to 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  the  world,  to  obey  and  resembla 
(heir  Creator,  and  to  advance  in  knowledge  and  goodness. 

Circuiar. 
[The  dtBt  part  of  the  following  advertisements  was  oommuni- 
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c«ted  in  cubslaoce  in  a  former  number.  But  aa  it  seemed  <^ag 
tirable  thattlie  whole  should  be  preeealBd  at  one  view,  it  wu 
thought  p[«rerable  to  incur  the  risk  of  repetition  oaftvubject  of 
■0  much  in^rtance.] 

Anttriean  Ij/ceum. — The  undersigned  agree  to  aBagciate  un- 
der,the  name  of  the  Branch  of  the  American  Lyce- 
um, and  adopt  the  following  articles  for  their  Constitution. 

Art.  1.  The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  are  the  improvement  of 
its  members  in  useful  knowlege,  and  the  advancement  of  Popu- 
lar  Education,  hy  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  in 
common  schools,  by  becoming  auxiliary  to  a  Board  of  GducB- 
tisn. 

Art.  3.  To  efiecC  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabinet, 
consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
B  coUectioa  of  minerals,  and  will  bold  raeetiags  for  dbcussioaS) 
dissertalions,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exorcises  which 
flfaall  be  thought  expedient. 

Ah.  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
pnying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars ;  and  twenty  doU 
jars  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her  heirs 
or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above  named. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  tbree  Delegates, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annual^. 

Art.  5.  The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretsries,  will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  otG- 
ces.  The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  oth- 
er property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  the  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  Society 
under  their  direction.  The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  this  county  aemi-annually,  to  adopt 
regulations  for  their  general  and  mutual  benefit,  or  to  take  mea- 
nraa  to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common 
Mhooli,  and  to  diffuse  useful  and  practical  knowledge  general- 
ly throagh  the  community,  particularly  to  form  and  aid  a  Board 
of  Education. 

Art.  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and  to 
honefit  the  juvenile  membera  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  of  the 
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))aoks  procured  ehnll  be  Glted  to  young  miDds ;  end  teaohcrs  of 
schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  tho  benefit  of  tbeir  pupils 
wlio  are  members  of  Ibe  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  and  minerals 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  associittioa  shall  prescribe. 

Afl.  7.  The  President  or  any  five  members  will  have  power 
at  any  lime  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  ehall  ba 
legal,  if  notice  shall  be  given  according  to  the  direction  in  tlie 
By-Laws. 

Art.  9.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  lo  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  liy-lawB  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  itianBgement  and 
use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holding  moelings,  or  otherwise  for  their 
interest. 

Art.  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  vote  of  two  thirds  preaent,  at  any  legal  mccliag  ;  said  alter- 
ation or  (Dpendmeot  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  noi 
less  than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  al  which  it  is  acted 
upon. 

Apparidtui  for  Schools,  Academics,  and  Lyccuitu, — A  set  of  ap- 
paratus, of  a  simple  and  praclical  character,  particularly  design- 
ed fur  ilhistrating  the  most  imporlant  branches  of  a  popular 
education  in  Schools  and  Lyceums,  is  already  devised  and  col- 
lected, and  consists  of  the  following  list,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, as  ihey  shairho  called  for:  viz. 

For  the  IMai hematics,  are  a  diagram,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  uses  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplicntion,  and  division; 
several  diagrunis  lo  show  properties  and  uses  of  ihe  diirereiit 
euperlicini  ligures,  such  as  circles,  ellipses,  squares,  trinnglea, 
kc,  with  the  method  of  finding  iheir  contents  ;  models  of  various 
solids,  viz.,  of  cylinders,  prisms,  cones,  pyramids,  parallelopi- 
pids,  and  spheres,  fitted  to  illualrate  the  method  of  measuring 
wood,  limber,  eialerns,  bins,  collars,  wells,  canals,  &c.  &.c.,  al- 
so the  difibrent  quantity  of  surface  necessary  to  enclose  a  given 
bulk  in  ditl'erent  ehaped  solids. 

For  Natural  Philosophy,  are  a  set  of  mechanical  powers, rix. 
levers,  simple  and  compound  ;  pulleys,  single  and  multiplied  ; 
wheel  and  axis  ;  wedge  ;  screw  and  inclined  plane  ;  a  hydrosta- 
tic bellows  and  syphon,  intended  to  illuslratetho  laws  and  power 
of  water,  particularly  Ihc  hydroslalic  press. 

For  Chijmislry,  are  a  pneumatic  cialern,  an  iron  cylinder  for 
making  gasscs  by  heat,  n  llexible  tubo,  and  such  oilier  articles 
as  shall  be  called  for. 

For  Astronomy,  are  a  representation  of  the  aolar  system,  a 
globe  for  showing  the  change  of  seasons,  Ihe  lire  zones,  Un 
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equator,  ecliptic,  and  meridians  ;  several  articles  for  illusira- 
ting  eclipses,  a  machine  Tor  tides,  another  to  show  why  there  i^ 
a.  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earih  opposite  to  the  moon,  gj^  one  to 
show  why  the  earth  and  other  planets  are  flattened  at  the  poles. 

The  articles  in  the  above  list  can  be  procured  for  fifly  dol- 
lars. 

GtUtetion  ofMinerala. — Specimens  in  Geology  and  Mineralo- 
gy, intended  to  represent  one  hundred  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  collected  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient  to  supply  such  Schools,  Lyceums,  and  individuals,  as  shall 
wish  to  procure  them,  and  consist  of  the  following  minerals, 

Quartz,  3  varieties  ;  mica,  3  ;  felspar,  2  ;  granite,  6  ;  gneiss, 
3  ;  mica  slate,  3  ;  lime,  4  ;  marbles,  12  ;  hornblende,  2  ;  horn- 
blende rocks,  5  ;  argillile,  S  ;  talc,  3  ;  tacose  rocks,  (soap  stone,) 
S  ;  sand  stone,  3  ;  gray  wackie,  3  ;  chlorite,<  1  j  chlorite  slate, 
S  ;  gypsum,  4  ;  porphyry,  3  ;  amygdaloid,  1  ;  asbestus,  2  ;  ser- 
pentine, 2  ;  jasper,  1  ;  clay,  3  ;  soils,  5  ;  coal,  10 ;  iron,  10 ; 
lead,  1  ;  copper,  1  ;  graphite,  1  ;  rock  salt,  I . 

Each  specimen  will  be  labelled  and  numbered  ;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  ingredients,  properties,  uses,  and  localities,  io  a  small 
volume  to  accompany  each  set. 

The  collection  above  named,  with  the  volume,  can  be  procured 
for  twenty  dollars. 

ICT^  letters  upon  the  subject  of  apparatus  or  minerals  direct- 
ed to  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 
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Plan  for  a  FeUenbtrg  School,  in  a  Ittler  addreaed  to  Jona&im 
SebtrUy  PreHdeta  oftht  Petutsylvania  Agricultural  Society,  from 
AnAoiy  Mornt,  Eaq. 

Washington,  Dec.  31,  1827. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  your  opinion  of 
the  Fellenberg  syatem  of  education  accords  with  those  which  I 
had  expressed,  as  well  as  those  I  bad  received  from  other  per- 
sons distinguished  for  their  judgment,  and  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  Bcieuce,  and  to  their  extensioa  through- 
out the  Union. 
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Blroduce  iiito  Ponnsytvaiiia,  in  the  lirst  instaace,  &a  A 
I  Institute,  connected  with  a  geaernl  eyatem  of  scicn 
Bral  inetrut^lion,  so  exteosivo  as  to  givo,  in  the  coud 
Incans  of  educatiou  now  only  fiUaiiiable  in  colleges 
l/oul(i  be  obviouiil;  an  allempt  beyond  the  resourcei 
lal  iaimerB,  and  must  rely  lor  its  success  on  public  o, 
It  all  powerful  instrument  in  modern  times,  of  efleci 
Bid  either  of  good  or  evil. 

ftcetlain,  therefore,  how  far  such  a  Eyslem  would  be  i 
liy  public  opiuion  in  Penueylvania,  aud  generally  in 
ISiatcs,  has  been  my  lirst  object.  For  this  purpose 
I  references  have  been  made  to  the  agricultural  socif 
Hsylvnnio,  and  to  those  individuala  most  known  for  t 
Hi  lo  the  extenEJou  of  knowledge,  andtho  improvemei 
ItcQis  iif  education,  especially  in  the  country.  Thus 
liitiea  have  resulted  in  the  most  satisfactnry  evidence 
Hal  desire  to  improve  the  moral  and  inlellectualchara' 
H:ouniry  population,  and  a  conviction  that  this  can  i 
Hlly  be  done  by'a  system  of  education  appropriate  to 
I  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Should  further  inquiry,  by  n  n 
Hd  correspondence,  confirm  my  impressionii  that  pu 
H  is  prepared  for  this  system,  a  more  detailed  slalemei 
Hiaracler,  and  the  beoetits  expected  from  it,  will  be 
lun  (he  return  of  a  gentleman  (o  the  United  States, 
H  Switzerland,  and  has  resided  some  lime  at  Ho&wyl, 
Bress  object  of  obtaining  all  the  requisite  information, 
Ke  character  and  talents  we  have  the  most  saiisfnc 
Ices  here,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  IMr.  Fetlenbcrg  1 

■  hid  competency,  and  preparation  for  the  part  intende 
Bed  to  hifii.  I  must  defer,  until  his  return,  the  statem 
limates  to  which  you  allude — he  is  expected  in  the  spi 
Hiher  fund  has  been  contemplated  as  essential  lo  the 
I  [he  establishment  by  its  friends,  than  the  eubscriplio 
lible  names  for  the  requisile  number  of  scholars  ;  w) 
lirst  instance,  would  be  about  one  hundred,  at  perhaps 
n  dollars  per  annum  for  the  schoolof  general  inslrucl 
I  fail h  of  these  names,  and  presuming  on  the  advanci 
If  year's  tuition  on  its  commencement,  the  requisite  fi 
Iparation  in  buildings,  &.C.,  it  is  believed,  might  be  ei 
In  Philadelphia. 

Ihundrcd  acres  of  land  is  supposed  adequate  to  Ibe  t 
B  department,  and,  for  llic  exclusively  labouring  class 
■ncc  of  Mr.  Follonberg  is,  that  the  results  of  iheir  la 
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paid  for  their  education,  BubBistence,  and  clothing,  leaving  to 
each  a  moderate  excess.  To  this  class,  and  to  that  which  would 
unite  an  agricultural  to  a.  liberal  education,  more  or  lessexten- 
aive,  according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  the  scholars,  the  itn- 
mediate  heaefita  of  the  plan  are  most  evident,  in  addition 
'  to  the  general  benefit  which  the  extension  of  the  circles  of  Bci- 
ance  beyond  our  cities  and  colleges,  would  confer  on  the  coud- 

On  a  farm  prepared  for  a  proper  distribution  of  labour,  having 
its  buildings  ayalemalically  arranged  with  every  view  to  econo- 
my, provided  with  the  due  proportion  of  labourers,  whom  we  will 
call  apprentices,  and  possessing  the  requisite  capital  to  conduct 
the  whole  ayBtem,  (which  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  reduced  to  a  aci- 
ence,)  with  the  economy,  regularity,  and  industry  to  which  rn- 
ral  labours  on  such  a  farm  may  be  subjected,  you  will  readily 
see  results  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  Fellenberg  system  haa 
realized  in  Switzerland,  and  school  farms  in  which  science  would 
preside  ;  and  industry,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  would  be  the 
fruits,  instead  of  indolence,  idleness,  and  misery. 

Such  would  he  the  happy  change  to  the  country  population  of 
Peansylvania,  should  the  system  take  root  among  us,  and  become 
the  substitute  for  our  roadside  achoula,  uhich,  in  general,  seem 
only  intended  to  expose  to  travellers  the  rude  state  of  science 
in  our  country,  and  the  total  want  of  an  appropriate  education 
for  its  population. 

Our  moderate  farmers  and  mechanics  would  find  at  their  doors 
K  liberal  and  practical  system  of  education  prepared  for  their 
sons,  and  the  labouring  claases  would  be  simultaneously  employ- 
ed and  educated,  as  in  the  system  referred  to,  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  bodily  labour,  are  devoted  to  intellectual  improve- 
Thus,  labour,  ia  made  to  pay  for  education,  and  education  to 
be  the  reward  of  labour,  and  both  uniting  in  (be  same  person  to 
form  a  character  as  different  from  that  of  the  uninstructed,  un- 
disciplined, and  often  intemperate  clown,  as  the  free,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  farmer,  mechanic  and  labourer  of  a  republic 
ought  to  be,  from  the  dependent,  degraded,  and  ignorant  slave. 
We  may  in  vain  look  for  reforms  from  ignorance  and  intem- 
peranea  in  any  other  source  than  a  good  education,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  best  parts  are,  the  early  formation  of  good  habits, 
the  regular  presence  of  good  examples,  the  sure  foundatioDs  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  constant  guards  of  a  vigilant  disci- 
]^iae  ;  all  these  esseutial  ingredients  seem  more  easily  united 
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in  the  country,  than  in  colleges,  and  I  have  never  seen  Ihem  ho 
efiicienlly  united,  as  on  llie  lartn  of  the  truly  illuslrioua  FellcB- 
berg  ;  hence  my  anxiety  to  have  his  system  received  and  natu- 
ralized among  us,  and  not  only  because  it  would  be  a  public 
lilessing,  but  because  1  wish  lo  see  such  a  system,  prepared  for 
that  portion  of  my  family  which  remains  to  be  educated.  You 
must  not  suppose  that  I  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  reformer  ;  1 
only  claim  tile  merit  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  our  own 
country,  and  into  our  own  state,  a  system  of  education,  which  I 
have  seen  successfkilly  established  in  Switzerland,  al^er  an  ex- 
perience  of  near  twenty  years,  during  which  time  its  operaliboa 
and  results  have  received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  most  em- 
inent Ecieniific,  literary  and  practically  useful  men  in  Europe  | 
among  these  I  will  now  only  refer  you  to  the  laie  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Pictet,  and  his  brother  Charles  I'iclet,  of  Geneva,  the 
Count  Capo  d'lstriaa,  who  visited  the  InslJlute  nl  Hoffwyi,  by  or- 
der of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  the  late  Hon.  Mr,  Horner, 
Brougham,  end  Mr.  Jeffrey  ;  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Diet  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  lo  their  report. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  visited,  approved,  and  reCom 

mended  the  HofTwyl  InstiiutLon  to  their  respective  govemmebis, 

(7b  be  CoiKlvded.) 
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BOOKS    FOB    COMMON    SCHOOLS 

Tlie  Boud  of  Commissianers  for  Common  Schools,  appmnlcd  by  Ihe    Legit- 
lature  of  the  Stale  of  Vermont,  in  rutfitmeiil  of  a  duty  cujoiiieil  by  law 
lo  the  superiDleuding  ccmiuUtees  uf  the  sBveral  tuwiu,  and  lo  ihe  people   gei>- 
cnliy,  Oie  IbllDniinf;  lUt  or  bmltii  tt  iuiubie  and  proper.  In  Uiclr  opiaiou,  to  Im 
used  in  common  echool*  io  thii  state,  lo  wil  :— 

For  ymmg  Papilt. — Franklin  Primer,  Worcester's  Primer. 

Spelling  Booka — Mmhall's  Spelling  Bonk,  Hazeii's  da.  d 


Geop-i^if — Goodrich's  outlinos  of  Modi 
({raphy. 

Engtiih  Grammar — Murray's  Gnunniat,  Nulling*! 
mar  Simplilicd. 
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Attlory^-Goodrich'^HiBtoiy  of  the  United  Stalei,  Halo's  do.  do..  Whelp- 
ley's  Compeitd,  Tyller'a  Elements  of  History,  Worcester's  do  do. 

AilAme(;t~Sniith's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  Adaios'  New  do., 
lliompsoo'*  New  do. 

In  presenting  this  list  to  the  coHBidcration  or  llie  ■iiperintendiog  cottiDiitteea, 
the  coramiislonen  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  they  have  been  governed  in 
ttidr  •elections,  chiefly,  liy  two  considerations — first,  that  the  books  therein 
nuned  are  already  in  eiitfinsive  use,  and  may  easily  be  obtained, in  the  difler- 
ent  aeclioni  of  the  State — secondly,  that  they  are  ncll  adapted  in  design  and 
azecution  to  (he  the  purposes  of  common  school  education. 

Many  books  of  the  same  class  pceaeni  claims,  nearly  equal,  to  public  favour 
ukI  patronage.  In  several  instances,  the  commissioners  have  found  that  this 
dtcunutance  greatly  increased  the  difiicully  and  embarrassments  naturally  in- 
ddent  to  this  branch  of  their  duties.  Several  hooks  of  considerable  merit  have 
been  pteaented  to  them  (or  examination,  which,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  come 
nittdu  the  scope  and  intention  of  tlio  Act  from  which  they  derive  their  povr- 

To  the  introduction  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  restriction  above  pro- 
poted,  it  is  believed  that  no  reflecting  man  will  seriously  ohject.  Aside  from 
the  acbitawledged  imparlance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  religiou3truth,ils 
pure  and  sublime  meratily,  its  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  spirit  of  expansive 
beoeroleDce  which  it  breathes,  give  it  strong  claims,  in  the  judgment  of  the 

They  submit  the  propriety  of  their  decLiion  to  (be  candid   and  enlightened 

....    ..  ._.  .r.i ;...   --' =— i"i— -'■- "lopeihattheseveralbookswhich 

the  wishes,  and  receive  the  ap- 
■ested  in  the  instruction  and  reg- 

The  commissioners.  In  preparing  their  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  at 
their  next  session,  intend  to  slate  more  in  detail,  so  fiir  as  they  may  deem  il 
Decenary,  what  they  consider  lo  be  the  peculiar  excellences  and  metitsof  the 
books  embraced  In  iJie  above  list.  They  think  it  proper,  also,  on  this  occasion, 
to  remark,  that  (hey  have  it  in  contemplation  lo  recommend  and  advise,  in  that 
report,  such  an  alteration  of  the  School  Act  of  last  session  as  will  take  from  the 
•Dperin tending  committees  of  the  several  towns,  the  power,  absolutely  '  to  di' 
Ttct  anddettrmate,'  what '  class  books  '  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools, 
and  as  will  leare  the  towns  and  schools  to  act  upon  the  rccmnmendalion 
merely  c^  Uie  nhl  committees  Id  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most  expc- 
•Uebt. 

Tiui  commisnoiiere  are  of  opinion  that  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  su- 
perintending committees,  us  lo  school  books,  would  be  generully  followed,  that 
all  cause  of  colliiicm,jeBlousy,  and  ini^nders landing  between  the  committees 
and  the  towos  and  schools  would  be  thereby  removed,  and  that  the  important 
and  IwDeficial  results,  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  our  common  school  system, 

mer,  B.  F,  Bailey,  E.  Pai 
— Montpelier,  Junt  26,  I 
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lication  in  tlio  Boston  Ad- 


Tln  writer  of  this  having  visiled  by  invitation  of  the  Directors,  the  ItuHlu- 
(ion/or  Me  Ji^ormaliim  of  JmeniU  Offrt^en,  at  South  Boston,  was  so 
•track  with  the  admii'able  managGment  ud  the  pnctical  results  of  the  ays- 
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ne  cannot  reaist  a  deare  to  bring  it  to  (lie  notice  of  the  public,  in 
l(  will  lie  cDUDlenancfd  and  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  impai 

eatatili.''bmeDt9  of  our  land. 
.  seeing  its  opeulion,  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  syatein 
ly  one  Itiat  if  ilx  pracUcaJ  eiecuUaD  Bhould  eqaal  its  iheoretiCHi  i 

li^ve  B  moat  fHvourabte  effect  on  the  rnorala  and  character  of  the  i 
The  youth  of  populous  dllea  are  peculiarly  cipa«ilto  crime,  mai 
aliiioji  driven  to  it  by  neeeuity.    A  portioa  of  them   iro  witl 

naluml  fiienda;  olheia  are  io  aatiH  worse  condidoQ,  hiving  par 
•ticept  and  example  encourage  them  in  vicious  courem;  and  v 
at  a  few,  are  the  iiutruments  of  more  jriillty  fatbera  and  moLhersi, 
ic  dopredalion  coiomilled  by  thoir  children. 


)doflh 


iiltl  b 


'■  all  'iilicenlly 
lirir  worClnE  c 


ban  Ibe  prison  nbere  their  bodies  anJ  minds  will  be  equally  cri 

ime  Incapable  of  any  change  but  Ibal   of  distorlion  and  (ti!i 

terrible  than  to  immure  iu  tbo  physically  and  morally  foul  i| 

ill,  a  child  of  eight  or  too  years  irf  age,  without  means  of  insi 

loiiiulion,  and  tlien  to  tunn  l<ini  into  the  world  with  an  atmosp 

I  wlilch  will  repel  every  Uiinf;  fitted  to  purify  his  body  or  hi*  am 

Gcply  docs  it  concern  the  community  to  take  these  Ullie  ciBatom 

when  they  shall  have  committeil  the  first  offence — vrilhdnw  I 

ramiuadon  and  guilt — -provide  rhe  means  of  industry  and  edueati 

minda  to  the  reception  of  moral  and  leligious  tralb — andgradu 

reatment  and  wholcMmiedlsclpliae,  lure  them  into  halula  of  o 

p  bonesty.        ■■-••••••• 

saw  the  boys,  in  the  whole  about  80,  distrihutod  in  p^ups  in  d 

licently  employed   in  some   useful  handicraft — clic 

'    '         and  under  the   superintendence   of  oi 
The  girla,  about  15,  Were   at  wor 
ler  n  woman  teaching  Iht^oi  to  sew.    After  a  walk  abou^ 
irned  Io  the  house,  iiud  luund  ell  the  boys   with  iheir  C 
oady  for  eiaminalinn   by  the  superiotendenl — they  mar 
in  military  order,  like  young  recrutla — perfectly  clean,  am 
■fonn,  made  at  the  liouse,  coutislint;  ofa  jockey,  blue  jacket,  anil  i 
'  e  cost  of  a'luit  being  but  one  doUnr. 

xamioBlioa  1  could  gee  nothing  dif&rent  from  what  lakes  plai 
L  schools.  In  ecography,  grammar,  minor  arithmetic,  they  sci 
wer  as  well — in  the  elements  of  religion  and  morals  they  app< 
n  instructed.  Tbcy  followed  the  maalor  io  one  or  two  M 
low  voice,  literally  maUiofr  a  concr>rd  of  sweet  sounds.  And 
loy  fell  upon  thcii^ness  in  the  mo9tpeifcct  order,  and  made  re 
la  to  a  p;it(  of  the  cliurch  service  performed  by  thu  Rev.  Mr.  Wei 
Icupal  clergy,  who  is  instiucter,  task  master,  chaplain,  every  thii 

'-  ' eating  establishment.     And  there  never  was  a  man  whom 

asm  in  a  good  cauw,  better  nualifiod 

'"     "*'  resorted  to  (he  G 

ir  city  could  have  E 
I  their  Giamboli — so  that  after  thi.4  scene,  and  seeing  them  at  table 
ous  and  wholesome  food,  which  Ibey  attacked  as  boys  should 
:nt  that  tills  mighty  change  in  their  condilion  was  produced  WJ 
,  austerity  which  somotlmes  kills  in  Ihe  attempt  Io  cure, 
iway  delighted  with  this — prison  shall  I  call  it!  No— school  < 
for  such  It  is,  and  ought  to  be  for  such  subjects, 
practical  ground  to  go  upon — vice  is  cbeclcBd  in  the  bud — the 
!Slmigh<L^ncd.  and  grows  into  a  tree,  and  will  bear  fruit,  poisiblj 
1  folrl— crime  is  fnr|;oltcn^  new  naluie  i?  formed,  or  new 
id  I  am  niucli  uii^tabeu  if  soiicty  doi^s  notfcel  Ilie  benefit  in  tl 
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The  Pupil's  Arkhmctic,  whereby  the  practical  use  of  Figures  is 
demoDalraled  in  a  series  of  OriginEJ  (Questions.  Adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  Youth.  By  Seili  Davia.  Uoston.  Lincoln  &.  £d- 
manda.     1823.     18mo.  pp.  183. 

Thii  is  ■  Dcat  lUtle  TOlunie,  prepared  with  consideTahle  labour,  and  cBreful- 
ly  aidipted  Id  the  averseD  capaciiy  of  yauDg  children  in  etenii?nl»ry  schools. 
It  diflbra  from  other  worliB  of  the  sanie  class,  chiefly  in  its  simplicity  and  brev- 
ity, and  in  the  plain  and  userul  character  of  the  questions.  The  plan  and  de- 
sign of  Ibe  work  are  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface. 

'  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  so  to  arrange  the  questions  in  the  fol- 
lonine  pages  as  to  lead  the  scholar,  atep  by  step,  from  the  most  simple  ques- 
tions in  addilion,  to  Ihoee  which  embrace  llie  coiiibinalion  of  all  the  cardinal 
rales.  There  aie  no  answers  given  to  any  of  the  qiiealiouii  aa  the  long  ex- 
pcHence  of  the  author  has  fully  convinced  hiui  that  this  is  atleniled  with  niaa- 
Ifaat  dbadvsnla^es  Id  the  pupil,  in  acquijin^  (he  practical  use  of  iigures.  When 
any  quesdnn  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  not  al  tirst  (o  be  clearly  uo- 
dentood,  the  manner  of  solving  it  is  indirectly  communicated  by  means  otother 
questions,  immediately  preceding  or  following  it." 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures.  Designed  as  Lessona  in  Read- 
ing for  the  use  of  Children.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  &.  Brown. 
1828.     12mo.  pp.  150. 

ThlaToluioe  corresponds  in  design  and  execution  to  the  one  for  adults,  men- 
tioned  in  our  last  number.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  dislinclneDS  and 
beauty  ortyp(^;raphy,  and  the  same  judicious  selection  and  arrangement.  It 
roust  prove,  ws  think,  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  teachers  of  eleincntaiy  schools, 
In  preparing  classes  to  read  nllh  accuracy  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  lor  young 
■cholara  In  Sunday  scfaools  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  instructive  and  interesting 
leHons,  selected  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and  (he  circumstances  of  chil- 

Sketchea  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals;  for  the  use  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  No.  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Greene, 
&  Co.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  54. 

•As  these  "Sketches  of  Natural  History"  are  particularly  intended  for  the 
nw  of  Sunday  schools  and  fainilie.s  (hey  arc  interspersed  with  references  (o 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  such  rctlections  as  naturally  arise  from  a  contem- 
pbtion  of  that  interesting  pordon  of  the  visible  crea(ion  to  which  they  relate. 
Care  btM  been  taken  to  adapt  the  language  and  style  (o  the  capacities  of  the 
ypoi^;  and  every  thiD{  has  been  excluded  which  has  a  tendency  to  vitiato 
tbejuvenile  mind.' 

llle  author's  objecis,  as  expressed  in  these  extracts  from  (ha  advertisement, 
■Mm  to  be-auecessfully  accomplished.  The  volume  Is  full  of  instruction  and 
of  rational  cnterbunment,  and  contributes,  at  the  (ame  lime,  lo  the  early  forma- 
tioil  of  intelligent  piety.  The  compiler  has  judiciously  avoided  whatever  mere - 
Ij  lend*  to  bSlet  a  paHioa  Ibr  the  marvelloua ;  while,  by  diligent  research,  he 
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ha9  pref^cntcd  a  sufficient  proportion  of  norelty  and  interest,  firoiQ  unquestion- 
able sources. 

We  arc  glad  to  observe  .such  an  accession  to  the  means  of  early  educatkm. 
The  branch  of  science  to  which  tliisi  publication  belongs,  is  one  on  which 
young  children  enter  with  uncommon  pleasure ;  it  is  one  in  which  tliey  can 
find  lM)th  emplo3'nient  and  lelaxation ;  it  is  level  to  their  csmacity,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  it  favours  an  early  taste  for  infonnation.  The  '  Sketches '  are  in  all 
respects  finely  adapted  to' these  various  objects,  and  possess  the  additiooal  re- 
commendation of  embellisliments  executed  with  much  taste,  and  with  a  MM 
regard  to  accuracy. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book,  by  way  of  recreation, 
would,  we  think,  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  piimary  schools.  Hie  work 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  place  in  all  juvenile  and  school  libraries. 

Gems  in  the  Mine,  or  Traits  and  Habits  of  Childhood,  in  Vene. 
By  Mary  Elliot.  James  R.  Buffum,  Salem  ;  and  H.  &,  G.  Car- 
ter, and  F.  &  J.  Andrews,  Lancaster.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  104. 

This  I'olume  is  one  which  we  cannot  but  wish  that  publishers  genera^ 
would  take  as  a  model  of  execution  in  all  little  books  designed  for  younc  cIih-  ' 
dren.  Peifect  neatness  of  exterior  forms  many  pleasant  associations  with  the 
contents  of  a  work,  in  the  mind  of  childhood  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  UkJ 
volume  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  shoukl  be  destitute  of  this  pasqxHi  to 
their  favour.  At  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pass  off*  upon  chil- 
dren, as  *  embellished  with  engravings,'  a  volume  disfigured,  perhaps,  by  the 
awkward  attempts  of  cheap  and  bungling  artists,  who^e  labour  would  certainly 
have  been  better  expended  in  tilling  the  ground,  than  in  caricaturing  the  asjieet 
of  nature. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  a  diligent  and  successful  writer 
for  childhood  ;  and  the  present  is,  we  think,  one  of  her  happiest  efforts.  Many 
of  the  pieces  are  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some, 
however,  and  wc  allude  especially  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  mother,  are  less  successful  in  the  vein  of  instruction  which  pervades 
them,  and  contain  too  many  formal,  arbitrary  injunctions,  and  occasionally  a 
thought  aliove  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 

As  a,  book  for  infant  schools,  not  less  than  for  the  nursery,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  They  will  find  in  it  many  little  pieces 
finely  suited  to  tlie  early  cultivatioQ  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

Period  if  the  Consulate. — The  ill  success  of  the  new  plan  *  of 
pablic  education  in  France  was  soon  apparent,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  improved  organization  was  necessary.  It  was  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  Convention,  warned  by  experience,  would 
now  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  it  had  formerly  split  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  system  of  1802  was  superior  to  that  of  1794  in  many 
respects  ;  stilt,  however,  it  was  imperfect  in  the  ensemble y  though 
good  in  its  parts. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, when  the  plan  was  laid  before  it,  on  the  20th  April,  1802, 
by  Fourcroy,  Roederer,  and  Regnaud.  When  it  is  closely  ex- 
amined, its  superiority  over  the  former  plans  seems  to  be  more 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  it  has  defects  that  are  not  to 
be  got  over. 

The  principal  features  of  this  system,  which  seems,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  have  been  overrated,  and  on  the  other  too  much  depre- 
ciated, were  these.  It  was  divided  into  primary  schools,  seconda- 
ry schools,  lycea,  and  special  schools.  The  primary  schools 
were  situated  in  the  parishes  (communes)  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  their  number  was  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  The  master  had  a  free  dwelling  house,  and  the 
revenue  consisted  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  municipal  council  might  admit  children/ree  when  the 
pareota  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty  ;  but  the  number  ef 

*  See  last  No.  of  the  Journal. — Ed. 
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missione  could  never  exceed  oDe  fiAb  of  llio  tolul  ni 
liioiars. 

nniJary  Bchoola  were  taught  ttie  Latin  and  Prei 
Li!  fir^t  elements  of  liiiflory,  geograpliy,  and  mat 
any  ecbool,  iliough  under  the  innnogemeot  c 
in,  teaching;  these  liranches  of  education,  ctime 
1  ;  new  echoole,  however,  could  not  be  erected  w. 
Iicrmisaion  of  government.  These  schools  were  pUu 
e  juriEdiclion  of  the  prefect. 

I  third  order  of  schools, /t/cco,  were  taught  the  anci 

:,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  morale,  also  Ihe  principles 

ptical  and  physical  science.     £lach  district  having  a 

appeal,  had  at  least  one  lyceum,  which  could  not  b 

L  eight  professors.     The  students  oflycea  coneisied 

■n,  placed  there  directly  by  the  government  ;  ofscl 

I  the  secondary  schools,  who  had  undergone  full  sxa 

y  of  boarders,  who  paid  their  own  eipenaes  ;  and,  lae 

s  did  not  repide  in  the  lycea,  but  merely    allcitded 

and  paid  accordingly.      Each  lyceum,  had   a    provi: 

r,)  a  superinicndent  of  study,  {Ceiatur  d\tudtt,y  am 

\)  take  charge  of  the  afiaira  of  the  achool,  (un  Proew 

affaires  de  ftcoU:)   they  were   nominnleil   by   the  F 

ind  formed  the  administrative  council  of  the  school. 

vn  conlaiiiing  a  lyceum  there  was  established  an    of 

siralion,  {Surcau    d'admiiiatralion,)    the   members 

Q  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  president  of 

r  appeal,  the  government  commjssarj  of  thai  tribui 

iment  commissary  at  the  criminal  court,  Ihe  mayor  : 

nr,  (Fimiseur).     This  council  met  at  least  four  tii 

|itit  oficncr  when  the  Provisorthoughl  il  necessary.  ' 

il  named  three  superintendents,  to  make  a  yearly 

■he  lycea  of  the  republic,  for  Ihe    purpose   of  inquii 

lanner  in  which  they  were  conducted.   Il  was  necest 

office  bearers  of  the  lycea  should  be  married,  or  h 

ied  ;  andnofemrilc  was  permilied  to  reside  wilhin 

ho  student's  residences. 

a  vacancy  presented  itself  among  Ihe  teachers, 
lierior  governmeni  inspectors  proposed  one  candid: 
ouncil  ofadminislraliou  another,  one  or  olhcrofwl 
nntfd  by  the  First  Consul.  The  ihree  great  ot 
("the  lycea  might  he  lran.?rcrred,  like  the  teachers,  fi 
urn  lo  a  superior.  Demands  to  ih:B  efi'ect  were  to 
e  the  First  Consul  by  the  superior  inspectors. 
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The  special  schools,  in  which  (he  highest  branches  of  litera- 
ture were  taught,  and  in  which  the  student  completed  his  edu- 
cation, were  placed  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Inleririr  ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  First  Consul  made 
■  choice  out  oriliree  candidates,  proposed  to  him  by  a  eland  of 
the  institute,  by  the  upper  inspectors  of  studies,  and  by  the 
teachers  of  the  special  school  ia  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 
The  existing  special  schools  were  allowed  to  remain,  aad  sev- 
eral uew  ones  were  formed  ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  scliools 
were  attached  to  each  lyceum,  and  governed  by  its  council  of 
administration. 

In  each  fortress  of  (he  republic  also  was  eslnblished  a  special 
military  acbuol  for  five  hundred  eliBes,  who  were  under  military 
law.  Two  hundred  of  these  were  chosen  out  of  the  national 
tliw$  in  the  lycea,  (he  rest  from  the  other  schools,  aod  tliey 
vers  admitted  afier  a  proper  examination.  The  military  special 
schools  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
likewise  had  the  nomination  of  the  professors. 

The  repultlic  maintained  at  its  own  e.xpense  six  thousand  four 
hundred  tlieea  in  the  lycea  and  special  schools  ;  of  that  num- 
ber two  thousand  four  hundred  were  children  of  parents  who  had 
■erved  in  (he  army,  magistracy,  or  other  governmeut  appoint- 
ments. It  was  neeesi^ary  they  should  have  attained  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  other  four 
thousand  elivei  were  chosen  from  the  secondary  schools,  after 
a  proper  examination  ;  each  departmeot  presentiog  a  certain 
number  in  proportion  to  its  relative  population. 

These  ilieta  could  not  remain  more  than  six  years  in  the  ly- 
cea  at  the  public  charge.  After  completing  their  studies,  Ihry 
underwent  an  examination,  and  one  tifih  of  the  number  were 
lent  to  the  special  schools,  where  they  might  be  farther  main- 
tained for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  public  expense.  The  gov- 
ernment retained  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  tlivu  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  annual  maintenance  of  each  studei  t 
came  (o  100  francs,  (L.2S,)  and  the  board  paid  by  parents,  •hose 
children  were  not  at  the  national  charge,  could  not  exceed  this 
■urn.  The  out-students,  as  they  may  be  called,  who  merely  at- 
tended the  classes,  paid  a  certain  fee  fix,ed  by  the  council  of  ad- 
minirtration. 

All  the  buildings  belonging  the  lycea  were  kept  up  at  the 
ptiklic  expense,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  to  bo  formed  from  a  part, 
Bot  exceeding  the  twentieth,  of  the  incomes  of  (he  teachers  and 
adminiatratora,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  pensioning  off 
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those  who  hod  served  twenty  years,  or  who,  form  particular  cir- 
cumstances, were  rendered  unable  to  diseharfje  their  luactiou. 
Such  is  a  sharl  sketch  of  the  plan  proposed  and   adupled   b/ 
the  NalioiiR]  Aeeembly  for  regulating  ihe  cuursc  of  pulilic  to- 
structioQ  throughout  France.     The  cliief  dilference   between  it 
and  the  former  plan    coneistB   in  the  eubstJlulJon  oi'  lycea  foe 
central  achouls.     Itiatead  ol'o  hundred  of  the  laltcr,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish,  there  were  to  be  thirty  of  the  former, — m 
uuDiber,  however,  exceeding  the  number  of  central  §chuols  that 
were  actually  catablished.     The  most  striking  feature  of  tltia 
plan  is, — what  certainly  was  rot  to  have  been  expected   from  a 
government  that  gave  out  liberty  and  equality  as  the  objecta  of 
its  worahrp, — the  immense  advantage  given  to  the  rich  over  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  pcojilG.     Sinty  four  hundred  government 
places  were  distributed  to  those  who,  after  IVill  trials,  wero  found, 
from  their  qualiticationj   and   prolioioncy,  deserving  of  them. 
But   Ihe  primary   nnd  secondary  schools   were  not  maintain* 
ed  al  the  public  expense  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  evidonl 
Ihnt  many  parents  from  poverty  were  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  obtain  an  ediicalioti  thut  might  have  entitled  them  la  «b> 
pire  to  government    pi'naiona.      The   indigent   class,    therefore, 
which  might  have  produced  able  and  distinguished  chftrncters, 
laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage  ;  while  tho^e,  whose  natu- 
ral talents,  perhaps,  were  far  inferior,  were  enabled  to  advanCtt.  ( 
in  their  career  of  siicccaa  from  posacssing  the  moans  of  obCnia* 
ing  a  complete  education.  Many  philanthropic  Frenchmen  wei-« 
aware  of  this,  and  bewailed  that  the  millions  expended  upon  thtt-- . 
lycea    had  not  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  leachcra  ia  tin 
primary  schuots,  instead  of  being,  os  they  deemed  it,  a  source  at 
favour,  inlerofi,  corruption,  and  abuse. 

While  the  higher  schools  wore  kept  up  by  government,  the  , 
inferior  or  people's  schools  were  allowed  to  increaoe  or  dimin- 
ish according  to  Ihe  abilities  or  inclination  of  individuals  ;  for,  ■■ 
■bo  expense  of  maintenance  was  at  the  ohiirge  of  ths   echolarapaii 
when  the  poverty  of  a  villngo  prevented  n  good  ntlendanco,  ili^  ' 
school  necessarily  fell  rapidly  to  decay.  Oovcrnmcnt  was  slartE«i 
at  Ihe  enormous  sum  that  would  have  been  requisite  to   suppoitt-i 
a  number  of  schools  proportioned  to  (lie  population  of  suctt  ■ 
country  aa  prance,  and  Ihe  commissioners  defended  the  supeti- 
ority  of  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  repel  all  objections  In  ik 
by  repeating  the  axiom  of  Smith,  that  education  is  always  bet- 
ter conducted,  teachers  better  chosen,  and  emulation   greatest, 
wlien   the  inslitutiooa  of  instruction  depend  on  the  good  opini  _ 
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ion  entertained  of  them  by  the  public,  than  when  (hey  are  sub- 
jected to  the  variable  and  uncertain  jurisdiction  of  government. 
But  this  is  an  argument  as  applicable  to  the  higher  aa  to  the  in- 
ferior Bcbools  ;  and  where  it  ia  deemed  impoaaible  (hat  gov- 
ernment should  charge  itself  with  the  maintenance  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  suppoa- 
ing  it  necessary  or  Just  (hat  it  should  maintain  the  former. 
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[The  following  article  treats  of  female  education  in  & 
chiefly  with  its  inSueoce  on  the  condition  and  duties  of  the  Hex, 
and  consequently  on  the  improvcmeni  of  early  instruclion,  in  all 
its  departments.  The  views  of  the  writer,  though  coinciding 
generally  with  those  of  other  contributors  to  the  Journal,  are  in 
some  points  original  ;  and  we  feel  the  more  indebted  for  (his 
communication  that  it  comes  from  one  whoge  practtcnl  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  enables  her  to  speak  of  it,  not  only  from 
iodividual  observation,  but  with  the  adviintage  of  succesalul  ex- 
perience in  leaching.] 

Dk.  Johnson  complained  '  that  there  are  men  who  (real  every 
new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical  ;  and  look  upon  every  at- 
tempt to  depart  from  the  beaten  (ruck  as  (he  eflurt  of  a  warm 
imagination,  or  the  glittering  apeculation  of  an  exalted  mind, 
that  may  please  and  dazzle  for  a  lime,  but  can  produce  no  last- 
ing advantage  ;  who  value  IhcmBelvcs  upon  inventing  arguments 
against  every  new  undertaking,  (and  are  perpetually  calling  for 
demonstration,)  or  if  they  cannot  tind  arguments  against  it,  upon 
treating  it  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Such  men  have  ever 
been  the  formidable  enemies  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
world  ;  for  their  notinna  of  discourse  are  so  agreeable  to  the 
lazy,  the  envious,  and  (he  timorous,  (hat  they  seldom  fail  of  he- 
coning  popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind.' 

*  All  that  can  be  expected,'  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, '  from  a  com- 
nnn  ochool  is  to  keep  children  paring  over  books  that  (hey  can- 
not understand,  or  casting  up  sums,  without  making  (hem  ac- 
qi'oiiited  with  the  reason  for  the  rules  they  mechanically  fol- 
low :— To  moke   reading,  Wfiting,  and  colculoling  machiiies. 
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c  master  ever  so  enliglilcned,  ho  must  conform  to  the  ex^ 
IB  nnd  demands  oflim  parent.  Me  muM  keep  liU  sohot- 
}rk  ihe  given  Dumber  ul' hours,  or  he  cannxt  sntinr^  bis 
M.  Until  parenls  are  convinced  uf  the  inellicacy  oflhia 
I  things  tnuii  remnin  as  they  are  :  when  they  HtepenuMi- 
a  refurin  id  necessary,  the  next  thing  to  lia  cmuktsrod 
t  can  be  accomjihtiheil. 

lod  system  of  manugemeni,  as  relates  to  temper,  habits 

industry,  cleanliness,  nealueas,  and  lo  formmg  habits  of 

on,  reasoning,  and  good  senae — objects  of  far  greater 

Dcc  than  merely  leaching  to  read,  write,  and  cast  ac- 

remains  still  to  be  executed. 

Jch  of  (lie  present  enthusiasm  which  animates   all  classes 

f\y  to  encourage  schools  for  young  children,  is   owing  to 

Females  see  (he  necessity  of  such  schools,' — 

jcl  the  necessity  of  such  schools  !     And  lei  me  ask,  does 

Iry  thinking  man  a\ao/eet  the  injiirioiia  effects  ofthe  want 

tnd  management  ofyonng  children  ?     la  it 

every  philosopher,  thai  the  best  part  oflife 

n  adding  lo  his  slock  of  actual  knowledge, 

And  that  ihal  (he   ulmost  exer- 

en  inadqiiate  to  (he  (ask  ofshakiiig 

mbued  auperslitions,  the  ten  thousand 

larly    jnihibed    prejudice  ?     Jf 

i;  resull   of  early   mismanage- 

lagemcnt  falls  necessarily  into  the  female 

'[halt<    " 


siruciion  a 

mplai 

;tiKed  reas 

e  from  (he  deeply  ii 

log  and  opini. 

land   this   I 
B,)  it  follows,  < 


r  the  discharge  of  Ibis 


Luld  do  more  (oward  improving  the  condition  of  man,  than 
Bgreat  discoveries  in  science,  and  inventions  in  arts.' 
■  agHation  about  (his 

ftinpiitihcd,  and  show  an  i 
felled  is  actually  in  advt 


jbject  that  for  se 
seem  to  porlend 
in  unerjuivocal  ir 


iveral  years  has  exv 
some  great  Ihing  to 
idlcalion  that  gen. 
:holas(ic  discipline. 


DUtatrippcd  his  tutor,  seems  feeling  about  for  some 
ccl  his  course.  It  would  aeem  rather  sarcastic  to 
:  elherial  being  having  lefl  behind  learned  doctors, 
ind  philosophers,  stands  waiting  for  a  femalt  guide  I 
|l  be  adinlKcd  ibat  our  system  of  education  requires  fiir- 
,  [  think  any  candid  observer  will  pronounce  the 
be  in  the  female  department.  Notwithstanding 
jllerilion  that  has  been  paid,  wilbin  these  few 
0  ihut  half  of  Ihe  species,  yel  no  one  will  pronounce  it 
[degree  proportioned  to  its  importance  in  society  ;  or  that 
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the  facilities  fbr  the  exaltation  of  female  intellect  are  adequate 
to  the  demand  of  public  sentiment.  This  granted,  the  consid- 
eration is,  how  is  the  renovation  to  be  accomplished?  It  seems 
an  incontrovertible  sentiment,  that  woman — her  late  improved 
education  notwithstanding — is  still  wanting  in  genera/ knowledgey 
solid  science,  and  rational  philosophy.  That — though  a  superi- 
or woman  may  possess  brilliant  'pari%  or  single  faculties  in  equal 
perfection,  yet  there  is  a  juster  proporti(m  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man.  What  woman  possesses  not  in  equal  measure  the 
faculty  of  composing,  combining,  analyzing,  and  expanding  her 
ideas  ?  Is  not  this  deficiency  to  be  chiefly  imputed  to  her  de- 
sultory education,  and  puerile  occupations?  But  the  inquiry 
here  to  be  made,  is  whether  this  deficiency  has  any  injurious  in- 
fluence on  general  education,  and  hence  on  society. 

I  pass  by  the  unpleasant  cflects  of  this  discouragement  of  fac- 
ulties or  her  own  peculiar  interest  and  happiness,  in  not  fitting 
her,  by  a  better  improved  taste,  a  more  general,  refined  and  me- 
thodical education,  for  her  retired  situation,  to   which  the   pur- 
suits of  literature  seem  so  peculiarly  suitable  ;  and  her   exemp- 
tion from  many  of  the  busy,  perplexing,   anxious  cares  of  life, 
with  which  the  more  public  life  of  man  is  oAen  so  much  annoy- 
ed ',  nor  shall  I  touch  on  the  misery  of  not  affording  her  by   lit* 
erature,  an  independent  exhaustless  source  of  self-enjoyment, 
inducing  love  of  home ^  and  precluding  a  taste  for  the  more  vio- 
lent, and  destructive  pleasures  of  sense  and   fashion  ;  with  this 
whole  train  of  passions,  vanity,  pride,  envy,  jealousy,  and  child- 
ish competition  ;  nor  hint  of  the  feeling  demand  for   such  inde- 
pendence in  her  frequent — and   increasingly   frequent  state  of 
celibacy y   and  consequent  *  solitude,  and   desolate  old  age.'     (I 
do  not  believe  woman  is  lef\  single  because  gentlemen  dread  a 
literary  woman  ;  but  she  is  rather  driven  to  that  resort,  because 
left  in  celibacy.)     *  What  a  fund  of  energy,  cheerfulness,  tran- 
quillity, and  contentment  is  necessary  for  :hose  who  hope  to  live 
comfortably  by  them  !'     But  I  agreed  to  pass  all   these   consid- 
erations, and  look  only  to  those  that  equally  interest  both  sexes. 
And  since  on  the  management  of  the  child  depends  the   charac- 
ter of  the  man,  and  since  this  is  the  universally  assigned  province 
of  woman,  it  follows  that  by  her  is  formed  the  permanent,  influ- 
ential, moral,  and  mental  character  of  mankind.^   To  her,  then^ 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  which   the   philosopher  complains^ 
are  to  be  imputed.     That  man,  having  acquired  this  knowledge, 
should  remain  inattentive  to  a  fountain  whence  flow  streams  so 
copious,  numerous^  and  deleterious,  is  sufiicient  proof  of  the 
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permanence  of  these  influences  ;  by  hia  continuing  to  tread  any 
customnry  beaten  track,  regardless  whether  a  difTereiit  path  might 
not  lead  to  a  far  more  desirable  country.  Alas  1  to  seek  that 
other,  would  ask  '  a  vigour  of  intellect  able  lo  cojilot  (be  empin 
of  habit,  and  to  took  into  one's  own  principles,  aud  to 
the  nature  and  source  of  his  opinions.' 

That  mankind  usually  imbibe  ihis permaticTit  principle  or  deeisive 
totie  peculiarly  from  that  of  the  mother,  whether  that  be  Dtlaned 
to  justice,  tenderness,  candour,  frankness,  and  honour  \  or  to 
selfishness,  cruelty,  cunning,  envy,  and  meanness,  a  very  super- 
ficial glance  over  the  families  of  one's  acquaintance  will  eaiilj' 
convince.  I  ask,  llien,  whether  it  would  not  be  belter  for  soci- 
ety at  large,  instead  of  providing  that  one  or  two  sons,  of  the 
more  privileged  families  may  bo  sent  to  college,  vainly  endMT> 
ouring  to  ingraft  n  classic  loslc  or  lone  of  lionournble  fseliflg, 
on  the  crabbed  stock  implanted  by  pnlernal  ignorance,  to  input 
to  the  mother  herself  a  modicum  of  that  good  seed,  which  *  " 
eventually  bring  forth  a  hundred  fold,  through  each  of  her  chil- 
dren, in  place  of  the  one  sent  lo  college  lo  acquire  just  euoogh 
of  refinement  in  laaie  to  despise  the  others? 

What  is  the  proper  object,  or  what  the  general  uses  tX  leani> 
ing  ! — For  /filming  seems  the  chief  object  of  regard  in  iho  dis- 
cussions and  comments  on  our  systems  of  education.  Hm 
the  necessity  of  learning,  in  tWifi  cooniry,  been  Ion  genef 
considered  as  confined  to  ih<'  adminislruiiun  of  afTuirs  of  stal^ 
and  lo  the  discharge  of  the  (thence  termed)  barrWprofessJoa? 
and  ils  pU'taurts  supposed  t»  be  suited  only  to  men  in  (he  liiglilr 
stations  oflife,  of  consequence,  men  of  leisure?  Of  course.  It 
could  in  no  respect  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  busy,  triflMgi 
'nnn-ideu'd  woman  !'  a  briu!;  designed,  and  lilted  lo  fill  K 
spliere  infinitely  loo  circumscribed  to  osk  the  omnipolool  Bid  df 
intellect.  Woman,  it  is  granlcd,  requires  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lnlin,  because  she  is  to  describe  diseases,  or  to 
cines  ;  nor  that  of  the  Greek  fur  tbc  more  ready  expregaiai^tff 
Ibe  lochuirnls  of  science  and  nrts.  But  would  it  not  be  weUfiUt 
ebo  nndcrslond  so  much  of  language,  malbemntics,nntnrn|^'|B|P 
at,  and  menial  philosophy,  as  might  enalile  her  to  perceivw'lH 
nature  of  ihings,  the  tendency  of  principles,  the  connesion  tt 
cause  and  effecia,  aa  might  direct  her  own  conduct 
ngement  of  her  children  and  household,  in  the  manner  calcoli- 
ted  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  ibemselvca,  and  to  sopiatjrf 
For  these  attainments,  are  not  endowments  of  a  higher  chsnC' 
ler  demanded  th&n  even  for  the  adjustment  of  laws,  and  odaiO' 
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istnitioii  of  state  affairs?  And  that,  not  atone  because  the  busi- 
nees  of  the  public  is  conducted  od  general  principleB,  regulated 
by  fixed  laws,  iu  which  the  minutiEB  of  individual  character  and 
intereBt  have  no  consideration,  while  the  offices  of  a  roistreBB  of 
a.  family  are  complicated  aod  varied  by  the  individual  situatioo, 
tempera,  coaduct,  and  claims  of  each  member,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  aod  where  consequently  the  demand  oa  the  unaided  judg- 
ment, quickness  of  observation,  promptness  iu  decision  and  ex- 
ecution, in  the  acting  agent,  must  be  proportion  ably  greater  ; 
but  also  because  the  permanent  Influence  of  her  administration 
mtist  eventually  extend  and  be  felt  through  every  part  of  the 
other' I  Is  not  the /ta&if  of  close  study  particularly  useful  for 
disciplining  the  mind,  and  enabling  it  to  bring  its  various  powers 
to  act  on  any  incidental  subject?  Has  woman  no  use  for  such 
ability  in  forming  and  regulating  the  varied  tempers,  appetites, 
and  passions  of  children  and  domestics,  and  for  acquiring  a  de- 
cision and  firmness,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  that  often  run 
counter  to  her  feelings?  She  is  required  to  be  ever  amiable^ 
is  not  a  little  philosophy  requisite  to  enable  her  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  infinity  of  trials,  vexations,  contradictions,  and 
coercions  of  every  day  life? 

Much,  it  has  been  admitted,  has  been  already  done  for  her  im- 
provement. Of  the  character  of  female  scminariea,  female 
studies  and  pursuits,  I  say  nothing  ;  if  any  one  be  ignorant  of 
them,  let  him  look  into  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  periodical 
papers,  professedly  published  for  her. — '  Ladies''  Albums,'  '  La- 
dUt^  Magasinea,'  '  iJadies' JlfisceHomeg,' or  any  ihing  of  the  whole 
encyclopedia  of  LmUcs'  Literature,  and  he  will  learn  much  more 
than  a  sensible  man  would  wish  to  know. 

But  suppose  the  higher  order  of  female  seminaries  to  be  of 
(be  very  noblest  stamp,  pupils  are  not  generally  put  into  them 
sufliciently  early,  or  kept  there  sufficiently  late  to  form  a  char- 
acter. It  is  time,  however,  to  inquire  whether  any  amendment  be 
practieabU.  An  institution  forming  a  counterpart  to  our  collegi- 
ate seminaries  would  not  meet  the  demand.  We  want  an  es- 
tablishment so  diversified  and  extended,  that  the  whole  mental 
and  moral  character  of  youth  may  be  there  formed.  Where  the 
adrantagea  of  a  private  family,  a  Greek  nursery,  and  an  Ameri- 
can college  may  be  united  :  one  that  shall  embrace  children 
of  every  age,  from  infancy  to  the  time  of  entering  on  active  life, 
and  dispensing  the  knowledge  acquired.  For  it  is  knouU^t 
rather  than  learning,  with  which  we  would  have  woman  endow- 
ed.    No  seminary  can  in  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  months,  com- 
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B  much  general  knowledge,  while  the  home  preparation 

lus  tuid  deficienl.     Children  live  at  home   in  abeo- 

,  or  in  indulgence  oflhal  frolicksome   buoyancy  of 

irol  and  necessary  to  young  animals  on  every  ani- 

Kibjoct  that  fatls  in  ihcir  way,  but  then  are  sent  to  School 

lained  to  the  form,  for  hours  together,  and  this  native 

ly  being  suppressed  by  force  of  hickory,  ibey   arc  kept 

r  lessons  of  abstract  trords,  not  one  in  ten  of  which  is 

B  sign  of  any  idea. 

.  child  is  compelled  to  ([uJt  riding  a  stick,  or  driving  « 
|ie  other  not  unnatural  occupation  should  be  provided, 
li  this  vivacity  ma>  be  usefully  expended,  which  cannot 
■csscd  without  great  injury,  Dot  merely  to  health,  but  to 
llopmcnt  of  intellect.  This  primary  season  is  most  not- 
Id  profitably  devoted  (a  observation  and  investigation  c^ 
I  thingB.  With  a  sensible  well  informed  mother,  able  to 
\  the  simple  principles  and  operations  of  nature  and  art, 
blight  acijuire  the  leading  principles  of  natural  and  me- 
I  philosophy,  without  any  constraint,  in  those  early  years 
'i  worse  than   wasted  in  the  drowsy  i 


|hcrc  not  be  established  an  institution  consisting  of  sev- 
lenla,  embracing  several  buildings,  with  large  yards, 
ihards,  &.C.,  within  which  may  be  collected  the  ma- 
lat  are  to  constitute  the  primary  books  and  apparatus  Car 
In  the  gardens,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  may 
ated  for  use,  at  the  same  time  that  their  nature,  charac- 
properties  may  be  acquired  much  more  effectually  than 
Botany  and  horticulture  thus  learned  together — with 
ingredients  of  the  soil  ;  while  the  thousands  of  grubs 
els  that  are  ollen  objects  of  disgust  or  horror  to  the 
the  victims  cruel  sporl,  become  subjects  of  pleasant  and 
istruction.  If,  while  children  are  thoughtlessly  pursuing 
iliful  insect  or  little  animal,  or  torturing  it  out  of  «t- 
Ihe  instructer  were  able  to  seize  the  incident  to  ingrafl 
rinciples,  by  placing  a  microscope  before  it  to  display  its 
form  and  structure,  and  by  pointing  out  its  properties, 
weapons  of  defence,  Eic,  what  a  spirit  ofcuriosity 
:harniing  works  of  nature  wonld  be  inspired  ;  andtender- 
lisposition,  and  capacity  for  happiness  established  in  the 
Blany  fowls  and  other  small  animals  might  also  be  kept  to 
"irding  active  employment,  amusement,  and  instruction. 
natural  science,  by  these  early  habits  of  obaerviUion, 
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with  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  many  important  principles 
may  be  thus  acquired  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  more  intense 
study.  The  earliest  books  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  should 
bear  some  relation  to  the  same  subject,  that  one  article  of  know- 
edge  may  fairly  introduce  the  ue:cl.  The  expense  of  a  skilful 
botanical  gardener  may  be  nearly  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  his 
labour. 

For  assistance  in  arts,  let  shops  be  located  in  the  premises, 
where  each  artist  may  exercise  bis  own  crafl  for  his  own  bene- 
fit ;  required  only  to  give  instruction  when  needed,  and  liberal- 
ly compensated  for  what  he  affords.  Young  persons  will  much 
more  easily  acquire  a  general  knowledge  and  correct  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  by  observing  a  skilful  artist  displaying  his  own  skill  and 
genius,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and  occasional  lessons, 
than  by  much  study  and  diligent  practice,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  schools.  Accomplished  artists,  of  course,  are 
not  ^UB  to  be  made  i  it  is  not  necessary  :  '  It  is  rather  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts, — an  ability  to  understand  and  relish  them, — a 
faculty  to  read  the  expression,  sentiment,  and  intellect  displayed 
ID  a  good  painting  or  finished  piece  of  sculpture,'  that  we  wish 
to  inspire  in  the  female  ;  not  to  make  her  an  artist. 

Similar  increased  facilities  may  be  aflbrded  in  the  study  of 
the  modern  European  languages, — at  least  in  the  French,  by 
obtaining  a  respectable  French  family,  with  which  pupils  pursuing 
that  language  may  board  and  study,  and  be  compelled  to  spetdc 
the  same  language  they  read  ;  and  by  conducting  other  branches 
of  study  pursued  at  the  lime  in  the  same  way,  such  as  history, 
chemistry,  &c.,  they  would  gain  in  two  or  three  years,  a  familiarity 
with  the  tongue,  now  scarcely  attainable  in  ony  school  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  peculiar  adrantage  in  pursuing  a  new  study 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  since  the  time  and  repetition  neces- 
sary for  retaining  the  terms,  fix  also  the  ideas.  Who  forgets 
the  fables  and  tales  of  his  primary  lessons  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  ? 

To  fill  the  various  departments  of  labour,  literature,  science, 
and  arts,  many  officers  and  teachers  will  bo  demanded,  who 
must  bo  persons  of  good  breeding,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  A  gentleman  president  to  officiate  as  chaplain,  and 
take  the  superintendence  of  the  dead  languages  with  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  A  lady  president  to  superintend  general  con- 
duct, disposition  of  time,  arrangement  of  studies,  occupations, 
Tiaita,  company,  &c.  The  number  of  assistants  must  depend  on 
the  number  of  classes,  and  variety  of  studies,  &c.     As  this  in- 
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lis  iatendcd  to  fit  Ladies  for  active  life,  and  compan; 
Hmusemenl  is  to  constitute  an  important  meoas  of 
I,  care  must  de  taken  in  loculiiig,  as  well  aa  conduct 
lution,  HO  that  it  may  cnsuie  the  advantage  of  goad 
By  inducing  people  of  respectability  frequently  Corisil 
Hsionally  to  board  there  for  somelengthoftinra  ;  ftffo. 
Bnly  inatructioD,  by  tlicir  manners  and  conversation,  I 
Bnt  by  their  money.  There  is  no  source  of  insttuclioa 
■effectual,  and  delightful,  as  sensible,  intelligent  conv 
Ia  separate  department  should  be  provided  for  si 
I,  where  ladies  who  wish  to  retire  from  the  woild  t 
■igious  privileges,  and  intclleclual  eociely,  may  find, 
lose,  a  permanent  retreat ;  to  which  a  charity  establi 
Buld  be  added,  for  the  reception  of  females  reduced  fr 
H  ;  many  of  whom  baling  been  well  bred,  wnuU 
■11  very  useful  offices  iu  Iho  institution.  Charities  a. 
Hil  ways  bo  made  to  supply  the  necessitous.  In  i 
lopartment  a  sort  of  liospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm  n 
Bed  ;  ivherc  the  pupils  may  receive  some  informatioi 
■tal  female  duty  of  nursing,  and  have  additional  exart 
Hfiections  of  charity,  kindness,  and  commiseration. 
H  no  further  follow  the  current  course  of  puffing  the  mo 
Bees  of  my  favourite  ;  being  convinced  that  the  rac 
Ir,  or  rather  conduct  of  youth,  taken  en  tnotse,  will 
lo  the  standard  of  thnt  society  in  which  they  habitui 
lYet  it  is  believed  that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  i 
ling  by  natural  gradations  from  sensible  material  thii 
let  ideas,  and  directing  the  attention  lo  the  subject 
Inot  to  the  fame  to  be  gained  by  reciting  long  Icsso 
K  great  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of  stimulat 
Iful  ambition,  so  courteously  termed  '  laudable  emi 
Vo  that  main  spring  and  omnipotent  engine  of  our  ct 
loots — and  indeed  of  domestic  discipline — is  perhaps 
Ited  most  of  that  selfish  human  depravity — very  con 
Idenotninaled  native  \  and  most  inconsistently  it  is  j 
liy  a  set  of  beings  professing  a  religion  that  requires  1< 
Icr  as  to  ono's  self — and  that  pbiioaophy  which  profes 
lothcrs  what  is  required  of  them.  The  precept,  inde 
ly  taught,  at  the  same  time  that  the  child  is  habitu 
m>  seek  in  all  things  bis  own  advancemenl,  even  at  the 
If  much  injustice,  and  depression  of  those  in  immedi 
Itn  with  him.  Do  not  the  cruel  rites  and  absurd  pi 
llhe  heathen  rise,  before  conduct  like  this,  into  juat  c 
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sifltencj  and  moral  purity?  It  is  hoped  that  keeping  children 
much  with  their  superiors,  as  they  will  be  here,  by  leaving  gen- 
erally, in  study,  work,  or  play,  older  persons  with  them, — 
emulation  will  be  chiefly  excited  to  reach  to  their  superior  at- 
tainments, and  not  to  compete  with  compeers.  This  course  of 
of  pleasantly  diverting  attention  from  selfy  and  occupying  it  on 
subjects,  exciting  only  pleasant  sensations,  and  stimulating  live- 
ly but  not  wrong  passions,  is  at  least  favourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  good  feeling,  correct  principle,  and  virtuous  conduct. 
And  the  habit  of  close  observation,  minute  inventigation,  and 
accurate  description,  will  be  found,  I  think  to  have  no  small  in- 
fluence in  establishing  a  love  of  truth. 

It  being  proposed  to  afibrd  every  sort  of  instruction  in  nature, 
arts,  science,  and  language,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  studies 
should  be  so  divided  as  to  constitute  several  degreesy  to  each  of 
which  may  be  attached  its  appropriate  diploma  :  One  perhaps 
should  be  awarded  to  certain  attainments  in  English  studies  on- 
ly ;  another  to  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  another  with  that  of  French,  &c.  Fixing  the  length  of 
time  allotted  to  each,  and  the  necessary  preparatory  time  in  the 
primary  department.  This  will  leave  it  in  a  measure,  optional 
with  the  parent  what  studies  his  child  shall  pursue,  and  how  long 
remain  in  the  school,  yet  receiving  the  appropriate  honour  for  the 
degree  attained.'*'' 

There  is  a  great  want  of  object  or  motive  to  lead  young  ladies 
into  intellectual  pursuits,  because  they  get  no  honour  by  them  : 
if  these  could  be  rendered  more  honourable,  their  pursuit  would, 
it  might  be  hoped,  induce  genuine  taste. 

The  quaint  objection,  that  the  culture  of  intellect  disqualifies 
woman  for  domestic  duty  can  surely  never  be  urged  against  a 
style  of  education,  planned  with  direct  reference  to  those  du- 
ties. But  what  must  be  thought  of  a  course  of  duties  that  for- 
bade the  culture  of  the  best  and  most  noble  faculties  of  any  be- 
ing? Is  it  not  obvious  that  nothing  but  a  system  of  tyranny  and 
slavery  could  reduce  an  intelligent  being  to  so  degraded  a  state  ? 
Does  not  the  God  of  nature  by  endowing  woman  with  the  god- 
like faculty  of  reason,'sbow  us  that  it  should  be  improved  to  the 
utmost?  This  notion  that  woman  is  intended  merely  as  a  min- 
ister of  sense,  we  know  had  its  rise  at  a  time  and  in  a  region 

*  May  not  undue  ambition  be  excited  in  this  way,  and  evils  little  short  of 
those  arising  from  emulation  be  a  necessary  consequence  ?  Ejuulation  is  apt 
to  give  rise  to  envy  ;  and  ambition,  stimulated  as  above,  may  produce  pride. 
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he  warn  hOi  « lao&d  ria*e,  and  ■•  prabablj  I 
weqoeai  dmnuuaee  tbal  we  ban  y  «i  trm  temtUM 
aawMTe laipiritdg»  —d  — M ■cieBce  ;  lM!neelb*f«w: 
le  to  roUlc  dw  ledmoilB  ud  liUratnte,  ara  i  iwaw^ 
firled  ttwmtd  —WW,  Mm  MocluagB,  be.  j  aad  taaa 
•  thai  Ibj  lkLitm\.]vmm  '  afcct  ■  cottleniptfatll— p 


fOit  of  Iheir  aei  Unl  is  grwUed  by  noae. 
ain  orihe  bagoage  of  classic  lute.  AwoaoaaCare 
BMad  DMMl  espeneece  in  ber  o«a  breattaaeaaatiaRV 
rromoMeDiaiiooadiaptaT.  Beside*,  la  be  tatfiwalad  fin 
atioQ  oftiiuigi,  rnaaisg  gnAaaUj  ia(e  abrtraO  pnan| 
ag  tbe  fan^iiagK  of  a  science  or  art  naiaalef  ibaaitsp 
m  developed,  aad  ahowing  bow  liitle  is  actually  kno 
!a  tbe  ability  as  weD  as  dispositioa  to  ^n-alc  apoa  a  salt 
tcTBtood.  And  the  Tolume  af  aahn  being  laid  apaa,. 
pit  tangbt  lo  noderstand  her  aablime  lat^Mi^ai  Iba  a 
ichnicals  of  science  lose  much  ef  theii*  pompciaa  digi 
eyes  of  Ibe  ^udeot.  '  When  bard  oames  are  knowi 
□t  caminoD  IhiBge,  thef  cease  lo  be  bard.'  Naiura  ' 
lent  to  art,  and  bumaD  art  is  ftnud  beDcficial  id  prop 
it  enables  as  to  imdersland  and  apply  bcr  pfiociples. 
evidently  only  on  a  large  scale  I  bat  so  tDaoy  facilities 
ught  together,  aad  oq  method  appears  of  accomplisfa 
>ead,  but  by  ejecting  a  combiaalioD  of  the  friends  of  lil 
)f  Ibe  female  sex,  and  indeed  of  mankind  ;  by  which  tti 
energies  can  be  so  concealrated  as  to  act  in  unison. 
:h  friends  forming  themselves  into  a  society  and  invit 
operation  of  others  throngh  the  country,  would  be  e<; 
>}mmen cement  of  an  instil ation,  that  may  serve  as  an 
and  encouragement  in  pursuit  of  a  course  which  e 
illy  produce  a  real  renovation  in  our  systems  of  p 
private  instruction.  It  would  certainly  demand  an 
yet  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  advantages  bSci 
pare  with  present  literary  institutions.  I  hare  fainted 
means  and  might  suggest  many  more  by  which  mucl 
linary  college  expenses  might  be  avoided.  Several 
'ofessorshipa  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  some  < 
dered  nearly  nominal,  many  of  the  services  performec 
!  ;  every  way  expense  curtailed.  Is  not  the  canse  v 
iome  sacrifice,  and  some  exertions  ?  Shalt  woman's 
escelletice  be  found  in  beauty,  6gure,  voice,  or  geatu 
I  her  skill   and   taste  in  spreading   tbe  table   coQstil 
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the  ne  plvt  vttra  of  worth  and  grace?  I  would  not  that  she 
should  awuine  the  van,  or  come  iute  competition  with  her 
natural  lord.  '  Though  the  increaBed  liberality  of  opinion  per- 
mita  her  now  to  display  acquirements  that  would  formerly  have 
been  ridiculous  ;  yet  it  is  better  for  her  to  consider  science  rath- 
er as  the  mirror  of  Juno,  by  which  she  attired  herself  for  Jove, 
than  as  the  lambent  flame  that  played  about  the  head  of  Julus 
distinguishing  him  from  his  companions.'  In  short,  let  her  he 
considered  and  educated  so  aa  to  become  the  solid,  rational,  as 
well  as  beautiful  half  of  the  human  species  ;  that  she  may  be, 
not  only  in  culinary  excellence,  but  in  mental  aid  and  grace, '  an 
htlpjU  for  man.' 


PRACTICAL  VIEWS   OP    EDUCATION. 

[Amid  the  different  opinions  held  by  teachers,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  certain  theories  of  education  and  the  advantages  of 
new  methods  of  instruction,  much  progress  seems  to  be  made  in 
substantial  and  unquestionable  improvements  of  a  practical  na- 
ture. Of  these  we  eatimale  very  highly  all  measures  taken  for 
ensuring  er  facilitating  the  enjoyment  of  health  during  the  peri- 
od of  school  education.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  especially,  there  has 
been  much  need  of  a  seminary  which  might  furnish  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  what  a  school  ought  to  he  in  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  pupils,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  teach- 
er for  giving  every  lesson  to  the  best  advantage.  Spacious,  and 
pleasant  accommodations,  are  important  not  only  in  relation  to 
health  and  cheerfulness,  but  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment ;  and  suitable  apartments  and  furniture,  though  very  gen- 
erally overlooked,  are  as  essential  to  the  teacher  and  his  schol- 
ars as  to  people  engaged  in  any  other  business  whatever.* 

The  school  at  the  opening  of  which  the  following  address  was 
delivered,  though  it  owes  its  origin  and  completion  to  the  enter- 
prise and  spirit  of  an  individual,  will  prove,  we  think,  a  public 
benefit,  as  a  model  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
■chool-rooros.  The  existence  of  the  fine  huildtng  in  Chauncy 
Place,  is  itelf  a  striking  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  com- 
munity to  extend  a  liberal  patronage  to  private   education,  not- 

*  We  cannot  avoid  nieDdoninE  here,  u  a  line  specimen  at  irranECTncntii  lor 
■  feonle  icboal,  the  rooro*  >nii  funilture  of  the  pnaent  Mmioirjr  ot  Mr.  Bailey, 
fi)nMTlf'iiuxteroftheH%hScboal  Ha  Cirli.— En. 
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withstnnding  the  number  and  the  excellence  ofour  public  sclioob  ; 
and  we  eDtertain  do  doubt  that  Ibe  indmdual  who  in  lliis  in- 
stance has  laid  both  parents  and  pupib  under  such  obligations, 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  bis  generous  efforts." 

The  new  school  commends  itself  to  notice,  not  only  by  the  su- 
perior plan  of  its  structure  stid  by  the  past  success  of  the  [trin- 
cipal,  but  by  the  peculiar  facilities  which  it  aflurds  for  sn  c^uaj 
and  thorough  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction. 
By  adopting  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  and  commit- 
ting distinct  dcparlmenls  to  the  care  of  each  instrucfer,  ihc  best 
opportunities  are  furnished  both  for  Icachiug  and  learning  ;  vrhilft 
the  constant  superintendence  of  the  principal  ensures  the  benefit 
of  a  steady  and  uniform  management — a  point  of  great  coosft- 
ijuence  to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  progress  of  the 
young. 

The  following  address  touches  on  several  topics  of  great  in- 
terest to  teachers  and  parents,  and  under  this  impression  wa 
have  aolicilcd  the  aulhor's  permission  to  copy  it.  The  optntoiu 
expressed  by  Mr.  Thayer  on  the  subject  of  discipline  are  wor- 
thy of  attentive  consideration  by  those  who  think  corporal  pun 
should  tiever  be  resorted  to  as  an  e:(pedient  in  the  govcrnmeot  of 
the  young.  On  this  point  the  address  speaks  the  language,  we 
believe,  of  most  teachers  who  have  the  charge  of  numeroiii 
schools,  and  who  consequently  must  sometimes  have  to  in&najs 
dispositions  lamentably  neglected  if  not  perverted.  To  dispcDW| 
as  far  possible,  with  personal  chnslisement,  is  the  duty  anil  Ujc 
pleasure  of  every  teacher  whose  mind  is  actuated  either  by  t&il 
natural  promptings 
ciple  ;  and  every  s 
and  the  perseverance 

by  generous  and  noble  motives.  To  every  general  rul?,  how- 
ever, we  are  accustomed  to  admit  exceptions  ;  and  in  this  case 
these  will  be  found  in  scholars  who  enter  a  echool  with  tll9fr 
temper  and  conduct  formed  on  low  principles,  and  corrupUd  bf 
a  passionate  and  irregular  government.  Pupils  of  such  a  tAot- 
acler  cannot  be  expected  to  become  free  and  pure  moral  ogwits 
in  a  day.  The  teacher  must  commouco  at  the  actual  st^ga  of 
the  scholar's  character,  and  roctily  his  mind,  and  purify  liiaiqD- 
tivos,  as  last  as  he  can.  But  precipitate  haste,  or  inconsidwtt* 
indulgeuce,  or  stipulated  lenity  at  the  outset,  throws  of)' the  fni- 

*  Ml'.  G.  F. Thayor, B notice  af  whose  scbixil,  as  foiuiuily  t'luitiuclcd.  may  !■■ 


sf  feeling  or  the  enlightened  dictates  ofpr^i* 
Lch  inslructer    has,  we  believe,  the  eoenQT  \ 
ice   requisite  (o  govern  his  school  habituaDf 
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pil'a  aenae  of  respoDsibility,  and  gives  free  scope  to  bis  faults, 
by  takiag  ewoj  from  them  the  only  consequence  which  he  bu 
been  accustomed  to  feel  and  recoguize  as  punishment.  Another 
class  ofacholara  unfortunately  exiats,  who,  from  various  circum- 
stances, are  so  obtuse  in  feeling,  that  they  are  regardlesa  of  men- 
tal punishments  ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  entire 
control  of  his  school,  will,  in  such  instances  also,  compel  the 
master  to  vary  from  his  general  course  and  adapt  his  govern- 
meat  to  the  disposition  of  the  individual. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  the  evils  of  our  day,  that  even  our  intellec- 
tual speculations  are  made  subjects  of  party  feeling,  and  that  we 
BO  commonly  act  from  belief  in  a  theory,  rather  than  under  (be 
influence  of  deliberate  personal  conviction.  This  hindrance  to 
actual  improrement  is  peculiarly  felt  in  questiona  relating  to  ed- 
ucation, and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  discipline.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that,  while  the  author  of  this  address 
goes  willingly  along  with  the  advocates  of  mild  and  gentle  meth- 
ods to  ■  certain  point,  he  stops  where  eaperience  and  observa- 
tioD  have  convinced  him  it  is  unsafe  to  go  farther. 

Another  topic  of  this  address,  and  one  not  merely  of  local  im- 
portance, is,  the  transferring  of  boys,  at  a  premature  age,  from 
their  *  Bngliah '  achools,  to  those  at  which  they  Gommenee  their 
classical  education.  In  all  cases,  we  believe,  (hia  is  very  bad 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  it  leads  to  many  diaadvan- 
tageous  results  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  ;  filling  up  preparato- 
ry schools  and  colleges  with  pupils  too  young  to  receive  the 
benefits  intended  by  classical  studies,  and  shamefully  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  elements  of  education — writing,  for  inslauce, 
a  miserable  hand,  spelling  and  pointing  very  inaccurately,  vio- 
Inling  in  not  a  few  of  their  '  exercises,'  the  common  rules  of 
grammar,  and  declaiming  in  the  (ones  of  the  mock-heroic.  This 
is  not  said  by  way  of  disparagement.  No  person  is  accountable 
for  the  want  of  what  he  has  never  had  opportunity  to  acquire. 
The  mistake  and  the  omission,  though  perhaps  too  often  winked 
at  by  the  teacher,  are  chargeable  on  the  parent. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  with  the  prominent  place 
given  in  this  address  la  the  subject  of  moral  education.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  teachers  endeavouring  to  act  fully  up  to  (be 
apirit  and  design  of  their  office — that  of  taking  a  parent's  care 
of  the  young  ;  not  slopping  abort  at  the  bare  information  requi- 
site for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  but  judiciously  calling 
forth  the  powers  of  ihe  mind  on  the  greatest  of  all  its  objects  of 
attention.^— its  own  moral  improvement,  and  Ihus  early  inspiriag 

vol..  III. — so    IX.  G7 
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It  with  the  couscioua  etrength  and  happinnaa  of  rectitude,  th« 
I  «oly  sound  and  natural  fouudation  Dl'niealal  character.] 

Addraa  ddivcred  at  iht  opening  o/*  ChauTtcy  Hall,  on  Moudaiff 
.  ISfA,  1828. 

Wm  Os  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  this  house — n  house  de- 
to  the  great  purposes  of  education — I  have  thought  it  not 
^  trnproper  to  eolicit  the  presence  of  my  patrons,  aud  others  io- 
terested  in  this  important  object,  before  whom  I  might  develope, 
■s  bncAy  as  possible,  my  own  views  in  relation  to  it,  atoo; 
with  an  outline  of  the  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue.  Tbia 
will  be  done  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar  language,  as  beet 
suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  youthful  portion  of  loy  Mb- 
die  nee. 

Realizing  the  force  of  external  influences  on  the  young,  I 
have  selected  for  the  site  of  this  edihcc,  a  spot  which  I  regard 
as  possessing  peculiar  advaolagea  over  any  olher  procurable 
situation  in  the  city.  In  front,  a  spacious  unpavcd  court,  cua- 
veniently  accessible  on  foot  or  by  any  vehicle  in  the  re&T,  ex- 
tensive gardens,  breathing  fragrance  in  the  seasons  of  flowers 
Bud  fruits,  and  pure  air  at  all  times  ;  on  the  one  aide,  acliuicli, 
rarely  ocupied  during  school  hours — separated  from  ua  by  a 
large  cocloaure  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  little  removed,  the  dwell- 
iog  of  a  moat  respectable  citizen.  Thus,  every  aspect  is  farotir- 
able  to  our  wishes.  We  have  air  and  light  from  every  quartu, 
and  silence,  unbroken  by  [he  profaneness  or  noisy  mirth  of  tlw 
idle  vagrant,  or  the  more  tolerable  but  still  annoying  thunder  of 
the  loaded  team,  or  the  raltUng  of  coaches  over  the  dcafiMDg 
pavement  ;  no  mechanics,  workshops  to  disturb  us  by  their 
or  induce  the  pupil  to  linger  from  his  post  at  school ;  no  horelj 
of  squalid  poverty,  where  ignorance  or  vice  or  ill  maonetB  raigbt 
pollute  by  Iheir  oxample  ;  but  within  the  reach  of  die  eye 
every  hand,  all  is  reputable,  pleasing,  heBtlifuI — producing* 
union  of  good  influences,  which  will  not  only  tend  to  cheer  ni 
in  our  course  of  moral  instruction,  but  positively  to  cooperiig 
with  us  in  the  good  work. 

.  The  arrangement  of  our  school  grounds,  too,  has  been  majo 
with  a  special  view  to  the  aamo  end  ;  and  great  care  will  bt 
taken,  that,  while  pure  principles  arc  inculcated  wilhin  the  boiue, 
they  shall  be  practised  without.  Tims,  the  mental  health  ofoitf 
pupils  has  been  consulted,  while  the  physical  has  not  been  for- 
gotten.    For,  as  they,  in    a  degree,    operate    reciprocally,  it 
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would  be  iDJurious  to  neglect  either.  Hence,  the  apartments 
have  been  made  spacious  and  airy,  a  liberal  portion  of  room  al- 
lowed to  each  pupil  while  in  school,  and,  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  foundation  of  the  building,  a  larger  play  ground 
afibrded,  than  is  usually  accessible  in  a  city-— enabling  us  to 
keep  our  children  within  our  own  limits,  neither  exposed  to  dan- 
gers from  the  street,  nor  exposing  the  neighbours  to  annoyance 
from  their  plays. 

I  have  given  to  the  building,  the  name  of  Chauncy  Hall, 
eonaidering  the  title  appropriate  on  many  accounts,  beside  be- 
ing willing  to  bear  this  testimony  of  my  respect  to  the  memory 
of  that  ardent  patriot,  liberal  christian,  and  excellent  man — 
Dr.  Charles  Chauncy. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  of  the  house, 
because  I  know  on  that  this  the  effect  of  instruction  depends,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  learn  from  all  around  us. 
Every  object  is  making  some  impression.  And  the  ductile  mind 
of  childhood  and  youth  is  not  only  more  susceptible  than  that  of 
advanced  life,  but  its  impressions  are  more  durable.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  the  most  auspicious  influences  be  employed  ! 

The  undertaking  has  been  a  highly  expensive  one  ;  and  1  look, 
with  confidence,  to  my  friends,  that  it  shall  not  prove  an  tm/br- 
hmaie  one.  With  cw^idencej  I  say,  because  their  kindness  and 
eandonr  have  been  so  liberally  extended  to  me  hitherto,  when 
the  accommodations  for  pupils  and  means  of  teaching  well  were 
ao  inferior,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  doubt  We,  where  ev- 
ery thing  is  adapted  to  our  wishes,  for  the  promotion  of  these 
objects. 

The  coarse  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  branches  usually 
taught  in  good  English  schools  ;  to  which  will  be  added  the  an- 
eieht  and  modem  languages.  The  best  of  masters  will  be  em- 
ployed ;  so  that,  if  possible,  this  school  shall  have  no  superior 
about  us.  I  am  very  far  from  flattering  myself  that  this  is  luno 
the  case,  but  exertion  shall  never  flag  until  that  eminence  be  at- 
tained. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
aetual  teaching,  will  be  done  by  the  principal  personally  ;  as  he 
believes  more  may  be  accomplished  by  a  judicious  division  of 
the  labour, — each  individual  undertaking  that  in  which  he  is  most 
expert,  ^ile  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  whole  shall  be  maintain- 
ed by  himself, — ^than  by  any  other  plan  that  can  be  devised. 

Some  new  studies  will  be  introduced — particularly  that  of  the 
Spanbh   language — and,    perhaps,   mineralogy  and  astronomy. 
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O  beeo  to  me  an  object  of  bwg  ohopim  4«h 
Bwiog  a  commoD  exercise  in  our  Kbool  i;fi)A'4<4 
r  of  accomplishing  it,  althou^  I  hue  htUranSflfaq 
kfiil  in  my  eSbrts  to  obuio  a  good  (eachor.  Dtawj 
Ihan  any  other  atudj — ehould  be  comOly  tJti  ^ 
t  not  taught  at  all.  But  bow  jjcqaently  ia  it  al|«ii 
ioaa  dealilute  of  science,  taste,  or  j'MyrririiBl  ^  it/ti 
limalioD,  not  an  accomplishment  merely,  bqt^ia^^tlll 
Tul  as  writing  itwlf  not :  to  the  painter  aat^tko  I 
^e  only,  but  to  the  artificer,  to  the  a>  '    ' 

1  of  leisure — nay, 
|>w  awkward  does  one  frequently  feet,  Jron  tfavwvi 
:  with  it !     It  ia  of  such  ever;  da;  «tililj,-tlwt 
:he  geoeral  neglect  of  it  ia  on 
able,  at  present,  to  promiae  ti 
Istudies,  but  shall  keep  them  coootantl;  in  vfii^gp 
a  favourable  coiocideace  of  circi 
B  already  attended  to. 


e  Boston  private  schools  for  boya,  are  a 

■  be  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  extend  the  advanlag 

Iranches  lo  any  considerable  number  of  pupils — owii 

Irly  age  at  which  they  are  usually  transferred  to  the 

'  1  school ;  which  has  generally  been,  as  soon  as  the 

inderstond  and  relish  English  studies,  and  before 

i\e  made  such  advances  in  them,  as  to  cause  Iheii 

L  to  be  permaneDt,  amidst  the  hard  labour  of  clai 

it  ia  not  merely  that  they  lose  the  benefit  of  useful 

Bting  studies  which  might  be  added  to  the  elemenlf 

ually  forget  much  of  the  little  they  had  before  acqi 

I,  in  my  view,  be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the 

were  the  age  of  admission  to  that  excellent  school, 

I  years  later  than  it  now  is.     A  far  better  preparalia 

Luisitiona  could  thus  be  made  i  the  mind  would  hav 

ptronger  ;  the  languages  would  be  more  highly  eojc 

e  rapid  advances,  consequently  made  ;  less  Bubse< 

(  instruction  in  English,  would  be  required,  during  '. 

)uld  be  devoted  loe^cercise,  interesting  reading,  oi) 

fcludcnls  would  enter  college  at  a  more  suitable  age 

^n  invaluable  life  would  be  redeemed  to  the  world,  ' 

:s  a  victim  to  the  intcose  application  of  profos 

■before  the  physical  [lowers  have  attained  lo  sufficieu 

u  endure  the  labour. 
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Am  I  suspectod  of  imUre$ted  motives  in  thtee  remarics  ?  I  am 
interested,  as  every  patriot  and  every  philanthropist  ought  to  be 
on  this  subject — for  my  country,  that  it  be  not  inconsiderately 
despoiled  of  its  most  valuable  jewels  ;  for  the  world,  that  its 
benefactors  be  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  hot-bed  preicoci* 
ty  !  We  are  too  impatient  with  our  children.  We  do  not  imi- 
tate nature  in  her  course — which  allows  a  proper  season,  to  ri- 
pen her  fruits  and  bring  forth  her  rich  harvest.  Wc  do  not  con- 
sider that  whatever  is  valuable  requires  time  to  developc  and 
mature  it. 

I  grant,  that  I  am  interested  further  ;  that  I  am  myself  ambitious 
to  make  more  thorough  scholars,  before  they  are  offered  to  anoth- 
er institution  ;  that  1  much  prefer  pupils  who  have  been  long 
under  my  care,  to  beginners,  as  they  cause  much  less  labour, 
and  are  a  credit  the  school,  besides  being  valuable  in  their  in- 
fluence upon  new  scholars,  who  have  generally  some  bad  hab- 
its in  their  primary  education,  or  in  their  morals  or  manners,  to 
correct. — We  love  to  enjoy,  for  a  little  time,  the  fruits  of  our 
exertions  and  cares  ;  while,  it  must  be  confessed,  small  is  the 
personal  encouragrement,  beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  to  be  leaching 
the  rudiments  perpetually,  to  an  ever  changing  class  of  the 
youngest  children — to  have  the  instructors  of  higher  schools 
reap  the  laurels  that  are  properly  due  to  earlier  efforts — ^to  have 
these  interesting  tittle  objects  removed  to  other  seminaries  when 
they  have  wound  themselves  about  our  hearts,  and  we  have  be- 
gun to  trace  and  to  admire  the  development  of  principle,  of  in- 
tellect, of  genius,««--have  just  begun  to  drink  of  the  vine  of  our 
own  planting  ;  to  enjoy  the  germinations  of  the  moral  scions  of 
our  own  ingrafting  ; — to  have  the  children  themselves  iooy  forgei 
perhaps,  those  who  may  have  been  so  happy  as  to  root,  still 
more  deeply,  in  their  hearts,  the  ever  valuably  counsels  of  ma- 
ternal solicitude  and  affection. 

The  teacher  who  loves  his  profession,  cannot  but  love  the  ob- 
jects of  his  daily  care  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  considerations 
that,  this  is  <  the  means  whereby  he  lives,' — the  reputation  of 
his  school,  his  desire  for  fame,  and  his  love  of  ease,  so  much 
promoted  by  a  long  continuance  of  the  same  pupils,— -he  cannot, 
under  any  circumstance  but  that  of  conviction  of  increased  ad- 
vantage to  the  child,  witness  with  complacency  the  transfer  to 
another  institution,  of  one  whose  deportment  has  rendered  him 
respected,  whose  studious  habits  have  presented  a  promise  of 
future  greatness,  or  whose  kindness  has  made  him  a  peculiar 
object  of  affection.     If,  however,  he  have  made  a  thorough  pre- 
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II  for  higher  depart  me  II  Is,  Bad  thoae  wtioae  right  it 

rse  without  taking  coonsel   of  anjr   one,   ban 

liuige,  the  teacher  subniite — aa  la  bis  duty — ii 

But  if,  no  the  other  hand,  he   knows, — u  kno' 

-that  Ihe  child,  though  he  niighi  paaa  an  exaaunatk 

r  school,  oi^if  aot  logo,  that  hia  time, foTaidule,^ 

Ih  better  empiojred  on  bis  English  studies  ;  ought  b« 

Jioowtedged  guardian  of  the  minds   of  the  youn^ 

'istinclly  and  esplicillj  to  Ihe  parent — regardless  ol 

which  it  might  be  attributed  ?     Perhspa  1  am  wtoi 

bI.     Bui,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  if  the  tea 

Bhy  of  his  office,  he  must  know  better,  what  b  the  pr 

lufsc  in  educalion — being  previously  apprized  of  the 

libe  child  in  biE  charge— Iban  the  best  and  moat  enl 

leit,  so  engrossed  by  the  aflwra  of  commerce,  or  a 

r  public  duties,  as  to  have   little  or  no  time  tim* 

IructioD  of  their  children,  or  eveo  for  an  examination 

lialure,  quality,  or  extent  of  their  acquisitions. 

Ihoped,  that  (his  will  not  be  considered  by  any  one,  a 

^nlable  assumption  ;  for  oothiag,  in  the  remotest  de 

If  has  been  intended  by  it  ;  bat  merely  a  stalomenl 

3  Irniein^ — that  a  man  is  best  acquainted  with  his 

■th  great  pleasure,  lake  ihia   public  opportunity  to 

^'cral  of  my  highly  respected  friends  bare  submitted 

entirely  to  ray  judgment ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  Iliai 

abas  been  perfecllv  satisfactor)' to  their  minds.     It 

"  cau  assure  Ihem,  with  a  single  eye  to  thi;  bene 

ind  an  independence  which  the  cases  required 

I  wish  to  remark,  that  in  some  in  stances, even  w 

■iTcclion  has  existed,  children  hare  been  reiDoved  to  c 

I,  without  a  single  day's  previous  notice  ;  and  without 

'  :atioa  wha(e>'er,  from  the  parent  to  the  teacher 

e  been  rare,  it  is  true  j  and  1  cannot  but  hope,  ttont 

IT  in  this  place.     It  is  but  civil,  that  a  note   or  a 

Ifather  should  apprise  the  teacher  of  any  contempi 

If  he  have  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  is  entitlei 

in  any  case,  it  is  but  right  that  he  should  know  the  ci 

moval.     The  common  courtesy  of  ordinary  interco 

s  it ;  and  where  the  subject  concerns  so  nearly  tbe  * 

fa  child,  how  much  more  necessary  it  becomes! 

w  at  such  a  lime,  would  often  discover  facts  in  reh 

fthild,  that  would  materially  affect  the  course  to  be  ai 
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ed  with  him.  Moreover,  it  ia  a  measure  of  great  expediency  ; 
for  1  have  koown  a  boy  to  have  been  six  tnoalhs  away  from 
a  school,  before  hia  father  was  aware  that  he  had  left  it  at  all — 
and  then  to  discover  it  by  an  incidental  call  on  the  master. 

f  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  a  child 
will  be  considered  a  member  of  the  school,  until  I  shall  have 
ptr»(mal  information  from  the  partrU,  that  be  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  have  a  month's  notice  of  any 
contemplated  change,  as  I  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  accom- 
modate my  arrangements  to  the  circumstance.* 

The  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  paternal ;  but  not  perhaps 
in  the  sense  of  that  word,  aa  many  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand it,  to  wit, — all  gentleness  and  persuasion;  enduring  all  the 
freaks,  the  mischiefs,  the  follies,  the  disobedience  of  boyhood, 
from  the  consideration  that '  it  will  not  do  to  cross  the  child,'  or  in 
the  expectation  that  he  may  he  reasoned  right,  or  that  bis  good 
feelings,  as  he  grows  to  maturity,  will  triumph  over  frowardness 
unchecked  in  boyhood  j  administering  no  correction  because  it 
is  '  vnfilfor  a  human  bemg,^  and  should  be  inflicted  only  on  the 
bniU,  or  because  it  teiU  break  dovm  ki$  tjAril,  and  induce 
a  >mcan,  tervik  wtale  of  mind.  This  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. I  appeal  to  history,  and,  as  far  aa  we  have  any 
inforination,  the  habits  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries, — 
periods  that  gave  to  the  world,  the  illustrious  names  of  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke,  Johnson, 
aitd  a  multitude  of  others,  who  stood  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  in- 
tellectual brightness, — they  were  remarkable  for  the  rigour  of 
their  early  discipline.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mindsof  the  majority  of  these  lights  of  science,  these  eminent 
poets,  and  distinguished  philosophers,  received  their  rich  culli- 
vation  under  '  tiu  birch.'  Yet  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  as- 
piring after,  and  attaining  to,  a  point  beyond  which  the  human 
intellect  never  ranged  ;  it  did  not  debase  them  :  they  walked  as 
erect  among  tboir  fellow  men,  as  the  proudest  of  Iheir  species. 
Nor  could  they  probably  have  been  more  useful  to  the  world,  un- 
der any  system  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

*  TboM  m  not  mere  naUen  of  courtesy ;  Ibey  in  otgrett  momeot  to  the 
pu«at  iDd  Ibe  child ;  and  juBtice  to  the  teacher  would  requires  muchetcicter 
Atomnca  of  Ihen  (bin  ta  common.  TIili  nibjecl  i>  but  oae  of  the  mlikor 
tapln  oi  Ibe  sddreM,  and  al  fint  we  Intended  to  omit  it.  On  tami  ihoughti, 
bowevsr,  flu  Importuice  of  tfaii  p^t,  which  li  too  aeldom  mentioned  by  tMch- 
en,  induced  ni  to  retain  the  pawage Ed. 
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Lei  us  now  look  at  our  own  coiiolrymen,  educated  uader  Ihi 
iron  dieci|)line  of  our  puritanical  Aithere,  whose  rigid  severkjr 
held  the  young  in  almost  breathloaa  silence,  in  the  presence  « 
Ihcir  teachers,  and  under  whose  alern  goverDrnent  children  dared 
not  epeak  aloud  in  the  presence  of  their  sires.  Do  we  tind  thtim 
mean  spirited  ?  Was  their  moral  or  physical  courage  easily 
daunted  ?  Were  they  not  capable  of  perforniiiig  as  macti,  of 
enduring  hardships  as  severe,  Trotn  the  lirst  settlement  of  tba 
country  to  its  Independence,  as  ever  trod  the  earth?  Contem- 
plate the  history  of  the  characters  of  those  who  figured  tu 
Revolution,  who  achieved  our  freedom  !  Was  there  any  tbtB^ 
servile  or  unmanly  in  their  atmosphere?  Do  we  find  at  ta  Ibeir 
councils?  In  their  addressee  to  the  Dritish  monarch?  Wu  U 
any  thing  humiliating,  any  thing  of /ear,  in  the  tone  with  wliieb 
they  vindicated  their  rights,  as  men,  and  urged  their 

In  Great  Britain,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  sumo  sort  of 
diaciphue  has  been  maintained  in  her  schools  ;  nor  do  w< 
that  the  melioration  of  modern  days  has  accelerated  the  n 
of  mind,  or,  on  the  whole,  rendered  the  human  race  more  bspfijr. 
Still,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  iia«  of 
the  roil  to  the  extent  of  former  days.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do 
so,  I  contend  only  for  its  occasional  utility,  and  for  lis  per- 
fect harmlessuesa  to  the  spirit  and  moral  courage.  I  moat  it%^ 
\y  admit,  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
managing  the  young.  A  kinder  and  more  generous  system  h 
been  adopted, — a  system,  which,  I  am  happy,  under  soino  i»- 
striciions,  to  pursue  myself.  But  there  is  danger  of  going  loo 
far,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  debasing  the  spirit  of  « 
children,  rendering  them  etTeminato,  puerile,  and  superficial. 

I  would  not  fritter  away  a  necessary  and  manly  fortitude  in 
our  children,  by  excessive  indulgence  or  squeamish  f»lidio«B- 
Dess.     They  are  not  in  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  diaercti:  I 
not  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  be  trusted.     But  still  let  reivai 
and  punishments  both  bo  judiciously  dispensed. 

'riiere  is  a  natural  inclination  to  indolence  in  the  youngs  {■, 
regard  to  school  duties  ;  and  where  one  individual  is  fifundu' 
goes  cheerfully  to  tliemj  a  hundred  require  a  vast  deal  of  |||| 
and  compulsion.  Much  is  effected  by  stimulants  an< 
sion,  nnil  alfeciionnte  appeals  ;  but  these  will  not  do  alotia.  'In 
time  they  lose  their  exciting  power.  There  must  bo  sotaotfahll 
to  dread — suinelhing  beside  the  displeasure  of  those  they  loH 
a  little  confincmenl,  or  trifling  privation;  it  muM  bo  somolhlit 
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posilive,  something  tjmt  will  pain  the  unimal,  as  well  aa  the  in- 
tellectual man.  This,  by  being  held  in  reserve  for  uncommon 
exigencies,  has  an  eiVcct,  that,  with  many,  nothing  else  can  have. 
It  is  not  {  I  repeat  it  )neceBaary  to  have  recourse  to  it  frequently. 
To  this  I  should  decidedly  object,  but  would  keep  il,  as  we  do 
medicine,  not  for  habitual  use,  but  Co  be  resorted  to,  only  as  the 
system  demands  it,  when  regimen  and  abstinence  have  proved  their 
impoteney,  and  something  more  effectual  is  required.  To  many  it 
would  probably  never  be  apphed.  In  the  variety  of  dispositions 
in  a  large  school,  there  ore  those  for  whom  a  severe  look  would 
be  punishment  enough — whom  the  liRed  finger  would  reduce  to 
perfect  and  lasting  order.  But  there  are  also  those  to  whom, 
unfoTtunalely,  a  harsher  specific  must  sometimes  be  administered  ; 
on  whose  ear,  the  voice  of  warning  and  admonition  at  length 
falls  powerless — who  can  bo  moved  by  no  considerations  of  duty, 
interest,  present  or  future  rewards  ;  nor  roused  to  exertion  by 
ambition,  honour,  or  affection.  But  obedience  and  correct  de- 
portment must  be  enforced.  When  gcDtlc  means  suffice,  sn 
much  the  happier  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  pupil.  The 
most  irksome  of  a  teacher's  duty  is  tiiat  of  punishment ;  and 
perhaps  it  could  as  ill  be  neglected  ns  the  most  agreeable.  Per- 
sonal infliction  should  not  be  applied  until  all  milder  measures 
fail  j  but  then  should  not  be  withheld.  For  myself,  however,  I 
would  not  retain  as  a  pupil,  one,  who  should  require  any/re- 
qutncy  of  this  mode  of  punishment  ;  but,  allcr  suitable  exper- 
iment, would  dismiss  him  from  tlio  school — believing  that  the 
influence  on  the  other  pupils  would  bo  such  as  to  dcmnnd  it  of 
me,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  not  less  than  of  expediency.  I  intend, 
moreover,  that  this  luiU  shall  never  be  the  sccno  of  corporal 
chastisement,  nor  any  pupil  ever  witness  another's  shame,  un- 
der such  disgrace.  But  should  it,  unhappily,  ever  be  nccessiiry 
to  administer  it,  it  shall  be  done  in  private,  between  the  offender 
and  me  alone.  NorshatI  thisor  any  olhcr  punishment  be  exercised 
by  mc,  without  first  convincing  the  accused  of  its  perfect  jus- 
lico — unless,  which  perhaps  would  never  happen,  an  appar- 
ent and  unyielding  ob]4tiuucy  should  strive  to  take  advantage 
of  ibia  rule,  for  its  own  relief,  against  the  fullest  and  clearest 
conviction  of  guilt.  Whatever  may  be  previously  done  to  in- 
duce the  pupil  to  govern  himself,  to  teach  him  the  unruly  nature 
of  his  passions,  and  the  ascendant  power  of  the  mind,  when 
properly  cultivated — its  noble  encrgioa,  its  mighty  capacities,  its 
probable  destiny — I  should  never  neglect,  but  endeavour  to  turn 
to  the  best  account.     These  very  steps  would  have  a  tendency 
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Dce  the  olTenJer,  both  of  (he  nccta»U'j  and  the  profli 

iinishment. 

jch  of  ihe  modern  mode  !  admire.   So  much  it  has  bi 

lo  praclise  ;  and  I  have  found  high  salisfactioii   in 

As  amendmeiil  is  the  oTi\y  proper  end  of  punUhmc 
r  presents  a  diifereot  aspect,  or  is  iiijlicted  tmm  Ott 
'stioDfl,  is  no  longer  corrtction,  but  revenge.  And  aa 
frienda  of  our  pupils,  and,  in  our  office,  in  ilie  jAacc 
we  have  no  passion  to  gratify,  but  aiinpl}^  B  wish  to  tni 
Jren  belter. 

it  is,  thai  Ihe  government  of  the  achool,  is  patt-mal ;  i 
une  rnclhods  will  be  adopted  towarda  all,  as  lowarda 
,  I  may  bo  allowed  ao  to  deaominatc  it.  Happy  aha 
0  this  free  disclosure  of  ray  own  views,  I  shall  be  i 
ported  by  my  frienda. 
e  the  saliafaclion  to  believe,  that  no  equal  number 

any  school,  can  be  found,  among  whom  a  higher  sei 
d  propriety   prevails,  than  in  Ihia.     To  eradicate  ev 

keep  their  minds  pure,  hoa  been  our  greatest  eRi 
r  we  have  been  successful,  cannot  bo  kawm,  as  it  is  i 

lo  say,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  neglect 
ince  in  this  department.  Wo  are,  however,  encourag 
own  convictions  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  by  (be  kind 
s  of  several  of  our  esteemed  patrons,  to  perserere  in 
immoral  iRslruction,  which  forma  a  part  of  every  da 
;b;  in  which,  (he  lirst  great  principle  inculcated,  is 
i^lh.  On  this  foundation  we  endeavour  to  erect,  and 
we  can  erect,  (he  auperslructure  of  real  honour,  in 
f,  and  every  ennobling  virtue  ;  striving  to  impress  u| 
ng  mind,  the  great  and  true  doctrine,  that  our  oam  k 

bcsl  promoled  by  labotiring  for  tlu  hapjAmsi  i^  our  fei 
9  !  believing  that  we  cannot  render  a  more  accepta 
(o  Him  who  '  lookelh  on  the  hearl,'  than  by  infusing  I 
f  universal  benevolence  into  the  youthful  breast  j — i 
Kly  trusting,  that  they  who  fill  up  the  measure  of  d 

those  about  (hem,  cannot  fail  in  their  duty  to  Him, 
ley  are  indebted  for  life,  and  health,  and  all  they  en 
d  all  they  hope  for  hereafter. 

e  1  have  no  complaint  lo  make  of  any  want  of  atteni 
act,  from  either  my  pupils  or  their  parents,  I  would 
iiat  the  influence  of  a  teacher  with  those  under  his  c 
rer  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  deference,  i 
le  or  his  directions,  opinions,  &c.,  are  regarded 
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spoken  of,  in  the  presence  of  children  at  home.  They  need  ao 
other  cue.  Their  manners  in  school,  will  exhibit,  in  the  most 
intelligible  language,  the  estimation  in  which  thoir  teachers  are 
held  and  spoken  of  in  the  family  circle.  The  most  benelicial 
aid,  therefore,  that  a  parent  can  render  to  the  instructer  of  his 
child,  is  to  inculcate  the  idea — not  by  direct  eulogium,  but  by 
the  incidental  remarks  made  before  him — (hat  tlie  teacher  has 
his  fviUst  coHJidaice.  This  will  serve  as  a  cooperation  more  use- 
ful than  a  thousand  set  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  will  carry 
the  master's  opinions  and  requisitions  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar, 
with  their  full  weight — with  a  weight  that  nothing  else  can  give 
them.  Whereas,  if  the  idea  is  entertained,  that  his  decisions 
can  be  appealed  from,  with  any  hope  of  success,  his  usefulness 
will  be  nearly  at  an  end: — small  indeed  vill  be  the  advantage  ho 
can  render  to  your  child. 

The  first  step  of  a  judicious  teacher,  is,  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  afiectioD  of  his  pupil.  And,  as  the  young  are  naturally 
confiding  and  afiectionate,  he  will  soon  accomplish  it,  if  no 
extraneous  influence  intervene  to  counteract  his  efforts.  This 
done,  the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  iustruction  with  satisfac- 
tion and  pleasure.  He  reapecls  the  source  of  it — his  mind  has 
no  doubts  to  struggle  with  ;  and  he  learns  to  love  the  sciences  as 
he  loves  the  man  who  teaches  them.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  instructer  can  almost  mould  him  to  his  will,  and  make  such 
impressions  on  bis  mind  and  heart  as  will  never  be  forgotten. 

lo  committing  the  minds  of  our  children  to  the  care  of  others, 
we  entrust  them  with  a  most  precious  charge — not  merely  so, 
M  far  as  their  well-being,  their  respectability,  and  usefulness 
■re  concerned  in  the  present  existence,  but  to  all  future  being  ; 
for  as  mind  ia  immortal,  its  acquisitions  will  be  so  likewise  ;  and 
if  heppineaa  if  to  be  enjoyed  in  proportion  to  mental  eleva- 
tion and  refinement,  as  well  as  to  moral  purity,  it  is  of  un- 
■peokable  importance  to  us  all  to  cultivate  it.  The  teacher, 
tban,  whose  office  it  is  to  direct  his  pupil  to  the  sacred  duties  of 
life,  incurs  an  immense  responsibility,  and  may  well  claim,  and 
hope  to  receive,  all  the  aid  that  parental  cooperation  can  give. 
With  tliii  aid,  he  may  not  only  be  the  happy  means  of  forming 
good  citizens,  but  exert  an  influence  which  shall  bears  its  (Vuits 
in  hearen. 

Tlat  this  cooperation  may  become  more  certain  and  com- 
plete, and  a  good  understanding  be  maintained  between  the 
parents  or  guardians  and  the  teacher,  1  propose  giving  the  whole 
of  the  first  day  of  erery  quarter  to  the  reception  of  visits  from 
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k.c, — whcD  the  progress  of  the  children  can  be  disci 

di-ftcts  jioicted  out,  the  peculiaritiea  of  their  diap 

c  fully  learned  ;b^  which  the  t«ach«r  may  be  ablctn 

)'  (o  apply  lii*  iutructiona — and  WBJ  change  id  stud 

^gested,  UiDt  GUeeiaB.7  require.     A  roDcn  has  been  fit 

^t  solely  for  tfaia  parpoae,  and  parents  and  others  i 

fully  invited  lo  csll. 

I  far  iny  observalioDs  have  b 
I  your  parents   and  friends.     I  muat  not  c 

femombcr  you— always   feel   aa  afdMI  dente 

femcnl,  welfare,  and  happiness.     tZvea  in  those  i 

n,  in  your  immature  judgments,  [  have  been  sev 

■even  ihcEi,  Ijave  T  t>ee<i,  perhaps,  more  than  cf 

And  Ihoae  momenU,  bovs,  will  come  up,  hereat} 

lenibrance,  when  experience  shall  have  riptited  yi 

as  valualilo  points  in  your  life,  from  wliich  you  t 

s  foily  abandoned — sonte  good  resdotiM  SMide— «B 

rcome—Bome  passion,  whieh  bMilttK^tittiTIi 

9  in  virlue,  conquered.  Ton  wiUMHtwWhvil 

I  (he  labours  of  those  whose  dailj  poMion  ta  care,  c< 

~  exhaustion — whose  heads,  iOf^  m— er  of  li 

:hed  by  anxiety,  and  whose  cheehs  Mm^Mar  4be  ■ 

implion's  withering  touch. 

t  usual,  bI  your  age,  to  be  actuated  hj  constderatio 

;  but  there  arethoseof youwho thinkmserious 

long  whom  are  found  the  most  promising  scholars 

L  who,  at  no  ilijlaot  day,  will  be  filling  the  most  honoral 

acicly.     They  notonly  think  right,  but  ac(  right 

their  examples  are  imitated  by  others  of  you,  ( 

kv-ill  you  bo  Hi  school,  the  more  usefiil  aa  yon  grow 

i  the  more  tranquil  in  the  hour  of  death. 

n,  striving  against  every  improper  feeling,  propc 

iciple,  tomptnlion,  and  example — andtakeforTonrgai 

re,  holy,  and  of  good  report,  and  your  reward  w 

of  you  who  are  about  to  leave  this,  for  the  Latin  a 

,  will  take  my  blessing  along  with  you.     Ton  ha 

liih  yotir  Kchool-fellows  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  t 

jtruction  which  has  been  liberally  bestowed 

tral  leachers,  so  requisite  to  fit  you,  with  credit,  fori 

r  which  you  intend  lo  apply  ;  and  [  have  great  pleast 

',  that  the  most  of  you  are  well' prepared,  both  to  em 
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the  schools  for  which  you  are  designed,  and  to  enjoy  tho  society 
ofgood,  honourable,  and  high-minded  boys.  To  such  of  you  I 
would  say,  persevere  in  the  path  of  excellence  which  you  have 
chosen — forget  not  the  pure  principles,  the  nobie  motives  whicji 
you  have  here  been  told  to  cherish  — be  perfectly  obedient  and 
respectful  to  your  new  teachers — punctual  in  your  attendance 
at  school,  and  studious  at  all  times  wlien  required — and  you  will 
not  fail  to  gain  the  alTection  of  your  new,  as  you  have  gained 
that  of  your  present  teachers,  beside  securing  tlie  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  arise  from  duty  faithfully  performed. 

If  there  are  any  among  you,  who  feel  conscious  that  you  do 
not  deserve  this  praise,  and  who,  now  that  we  are  soon  to  part, 
retnember  any  pain,  unnecessary  labour,  anxiety,  or  frequent 
reproof  you  may  have  cost  your  teachers, — rankc  a  solemn  res- 
olution to  amend.  Entering  a  new  school  will  afford  a  very 
appropriate  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
worthy  character.  Follow  the  example  ofthose  among  your 
fellows,  who  have  made  the  most  progress  in  their  studies — for 
you  will  general]  find  them  to  be  the  best  boys,  I  forgive  you 
all  your  remissnesses  and  faults,  since  you  were  Rrst  entrusted 
to  me,  and  hope,  that  when  you  shall  quit  tho  schools  you  are 
Boon  to  enter,  you  will  do  it  with  the  well  deserved  praises  of 
jour  teachers,  and  the  silent,  but  stilt  more  satisfactory  appro- 
bation, of  your  own  hearts. 

We  now  dedicate  this  building  to  the  cause  of  good  learning, 
pure  morality,  industrious  habits,  sincere  piety,  and  all  those  kind 
affections  of  the  soul,  which  elevate  man  to  his  proper  rank  in 
the  scale  of  being,  and  tit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect 
state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave. 


j4n  IHilorical  JWap  of  Palestine,  or  the  Boltf  tjand: 

correct  and  maaltrly  dtluteatioH  of  the  pfculinr  Gwgmphieai 
features  of  the  Countrtj,  and  of  all  placet  tliereia:  tnterfperatd 
wilk  more  than  tuxi  liimdred  Vigtitllet  and  Emblems,  illiulroltve 
of  interfstiiig  KwnU  recordtd  in  (he  Bible,  wbviltKtd  lopo- 
grapMcally  from  the  beat  aiUhoriliei.  Originalli/  delineated  by 
J.  T.  Asiheton,  Liondon.  Noie  gi-ealiy  improved,  and  /umtafc- 
ed  wUh  a  cumpL-tc  G^grapliical  Index,'  thoicing  the  Situation, 
ZiBtitude,  and  IjO)igilude  of  euei'^  Place,  and  containing  tx- 
planaUyi'ii  Refercncea  to  all  the  Ptgnellea,  Embleint,  fye.i  a 
Sketch  of  tlte  Jitslory  and  pretcnt  Mate  of  the  country  and  iU 
principal  districlB  atid  cilita  ;  a  Cakndar  of  Putestint,  £fe.  <Sfe. 
Sij  JosGPU  W.  Inor^am,  Boston  :  Thomoa  B.  Wait  ud 
Joseph  W.  lograham.     1838. 

This  map,  though  cxcellenlly  aHnpted  fur  general  use,  pM- 
eesses  a  peculiar  value  as  a  vehicle  of  inatruclioii  in  acbool* 
and  other  seminaries.  Teachers  have  laboured,  hitherto,  undar 
great  disadvantages  in  attempting  to  imparl  to  their  pupils  tn 
accurate  knowledge  of  sacred  geogrnphy.  The  maps  of  FaIbb- 
tine  Id  the  best  of  atlases  in  common  use,  are  very  dcfectivs 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  sometimes  very  inaccurate  in  the  deliae- 
ation  of  places,  and  even  of  extensive  regions;  as  is  well  ktuiWD 
to  all  inslructers  who  have  ever  attempted  to  accompany  th«r 
classes  in  minute  and  particular  rererenccs  to  sacred  goographj', 
in  the  manner  deemed  indispensable  in  illustrating  a  course  of 
profane  history. 

The  peculiar  irregularities  and  discrepances  in  the  maps  of 
the  Holy  Land,  are,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  nware,  not  tt 
be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or  the  cBrelesgneas  of  doBi|irn«n 
.  or  engravers:  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  mistakes  and  ml^ 
re  presentations  of  travellers,  more  devout  than  cnlightCD«^ 
whose  romantic  credulity  and  limited  knowledge  rendered  then 
peculiarly  liable  to  error, — men  whose  researches  seem  to  tnf« 
been  guided  by  a  thirst  for  the  emotions  arising  from  a  hallowed 
though  perhaps  fancied  identity  of  certain  spots,  rather  than  k 
desire  for  accurncy  in  ascertaining  facts  or  describing  places 
The  mistakes  alluued  to,  were  greatly  favoured  by  ths  Vttfjr 
general  ignorance  prevailing  in  most  countries  respectiog,  Um 
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Holy  Land,  tn  the  era  of  the  crussdcB,  the  Europeans  acquir- 
ed, of  course,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of 
Palestine^  but  when  ihis  faded  away,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  information  which  is  merely  oral  and  traditionary,  the 
oations  of  Christendom,  having  no  longer  the  excitement  of  war 
or  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  direct  their  attention  to  that  quar- 
ter, lost  their  interest  in  the  details  of  its  geography,  except 
what  was  involved  in  the  existing  commerce  with  the  East.  No 
erent  of  absorbing  interest  occurred  to  attract  a  general  at- 
tention to  that  region  of  the  world,  till  so  lately  oa  the  invasion 
of  E^pt  by  the  French.  The  interval  between  the  crusades, 
and  the  date  of  this  event,  passed  over  in  ;-iI;ii"e,  but  for  the 
occBsiona]  report  or  journal  of  an  adventurer,  whose  pious  curi- 
osity bad  impelled  him  to  trace  the  imagined  impress  of 
those  blessed  feet, 

Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 

For  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross. 

The  passage  of  a  caravan  sometimes  afibrded  opportunity  for 
a  detachment  of  pilgrims  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  holy 
sepulchre.  But  travellers  such  as  these  were  seldom  anxious 
to  acquire  or  disseminate  correct  information,  influenced  as  they 
were  by  superstition,  and  predisposed  for  the  vague  and  the  mar- 
vellous. It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  (hat  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  facta  and  places  should  thence  be  propaga- 
ted, and  cause  confusion  and  misrepresentation  in  all  attempts 
to  delineate  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  assign  the  localities 
of  actions  and  events.  Till  within  thirty  years,  little  had  been 
effected  towards  verifying  or  investigating  the  accounts  given 
by  diflerent  authorities  at  distant  intervals.  But  of  late  the 
eoterprise  of  individuals,  and  the  labours  of  the  agents  of  phi- 
lanthropic societies  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  authentic 
and  valuable  information  relative  to  that  interesting  region,  and 
thus  have,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  it  possible  for  men  of 
industry  and  research  to  present  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  which 
is  fairly  entitled  to  a  confident  reliance  on  its  accuracy. 

The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  are  thus  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  map  men- 
tioond  at  the  commeDcement  of  this  article. 

■  lU*  PubUotion  bw  beea  long  announced ;  but  the  undertakjog  hu  been 
attended  w\tb  more  difficulty  than  could  ponibly  have  beea  anticipated  M  the 
TCOiuiiuLeuiunt  It  was  at  Brat  eontemplued  to  republiih  the  Engliih  edlllDD, 
wtth  DO  other  tlleratian  than  the  addibon  of  the  modem  oaniea  of  pkce*  which 
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ic  impoiwnt  from  other  everM  liosides  iIiom  iwconied  In  the 
hui  afcer  much  progreu  hid  btfn  niado  in  the  engroviog,  i 
Li  ihc  Gngliah  «ditkm  coatilned  many  errors,  auil  wu  Vei?  Act 
in  rifiiUcei  dhutediTithin  the  limid  or  tile  country  ofwhici 
!d  lu  n'lvt  ■  correct  deUneatloti.  li  was  impartaDt,  ihfKfoic 
9liDiil<l  tw  Mrrectcd,  ud  tlie  tie  feds  supplied.  After  ill  i 
trcr'n  rijiy  Eir  adTUeed,  ■  copy  of  the  seconJ  Engihh  fnlilioi 
<iirh  Fciottlned  many  of  tbe  rorrpciicm<  whlFli  hM  klfeuly 
hiT',  of  which  idvuitage  hu  -ince  bvea  liik«n.  In  making  I 
11.^  iiildiliaoB,  it  WIS  neceawrj  <\iit.riilty  and  ftciiucotly  lo  ca 
urilii- ,  tnd  to  compare  and  JioiTji-itp  tlicir  cootradirtory  r 
I  hi  X''  propOTliaD  oj  case*,  tRu  .iiillwritieA  were  seldam  foui 
i  l\u  {  wtt  lonjt  ago  Gommentecl  in  by  Fuller,*  who  obflerve*, 
iekI  .<<'~criptioiis  of  tliB  Holy  LikkI.  which  I  have  pcnued.  1 1 
Q  ill  ill  considerables  alike.  Sunii:  iiiuk  valleys  where  olher^ 
HM.  I  lid  rivers,  where  oUxn  bcjiti    ' 


..■-vncd."  Thi«  diverdtj  i- 
J  ..  indeed,  can  be  aware  .  .r 
iii.ip  deiignatca  a  place  at  h 
[  III  theaouth.    On  one, -m 

ii..me»;  on  others,  theie  :i,i 

U  ;  and  rrnm  the  descTiplioii  of  aoiiii' 
:9  were  intended  by  the  di' 


source  ofp^at  inconvenif 
lie  perplesitj  which  ilsome 
ih>;  north  part  of  Paleiline,  < 


[icuhrize.     Some  of  them  are  n 

c.YtracU  our  readers  will  perceive  .that  ,th«  Ai 

not  a  mere  transcript  of  the  fii^Iuli,  and  tha 

'.c  of  personal  exertion  and  diligent  resear^ 

^stowed  u|>oii  it.    The  reeull,  ve  think,  »  highly  crt 

llie  abilit/  and  research  of  the  editor,  the  liberalit} 

,  and  the  talent  of  the  engravers  : — a  map 

■odiiccd  which,  for  accuracy  of  delineation  and  etegt 

irpasses  any  thing  ef  the  kind  that  has  yet 

■  pcculmr  character  <if 'the  map  will-be  understood  1 
ng  paragraph. 

n  nf  ihe  present  work  is  lo  unlla  with  a  comnuo  Keopap 
Hiili.',  Iiul dislioct  and  lively  rcprCBentalion,  aniine^of  the 
;iils  ill  the  sacred  history,  introduced  into  the  map,  on  tlie  : 
lEil-  nci'.urred.  Thus,  on  the  top  ofBsgah.isseen  the  image  o( 

ilirl.,ind  of  Promise  in  vision  land  on  the  summit  of  Mount  T; 
1  vi(.v  of  the  Transfiguration.  It  is  obvious  that  in  thiH  way 
iir-li  ii--i8ti!d  in  associating  (he  events  of  the  sacred  history, 
iTi'  ihfy  took  place ;  and  that  a  map  of  this  construction  mu 

fiir  po^mlar  use,  and  of  great  utility  lo  youne  people.  The  S 
III:  mai>willbynoniean9becoaaned  to  such  persons.  Iti* 
ic  scri^ilures  are  habitually  read  by  ChriatiaiH  of  all  chsMi,' 

'  Holy  War. 
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• 

out  a  dlsdnot  amHrelieiwoD  of  tibeir  oontenti,  for  want  of  a  geographical  know- 
ledge of  tiie  Holy  Land.  It  need  not  be  aaid,  that  auch  knowledse  is  indis- 
penaably  neceuary  to  a  good  understanding  of  many  portionaof  tne  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  highly  useful  as  disclosing,  in  aU,  new  proofs  of  the  re- 
ality, authenticity,  and  truth  of  the  sacred  narrative.* 

The  popular  character  given  to  this  map  by  the  introduction 
of  the  illustrative  vignettes,  is,  we  think,  an  excellent  recom- 
mendation. It  renders  the  study  of  the  map  at  once  easy  and 
interesting,  and  it  excludes  nothing  which  the  most  rigid  geo- 
grapher would  desire  to  see  expressed.  Children  will^  examine 
it  again  and  again,  without  being  tired  of  the  task  ;  and  mothers 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  vehiclcf  for  biblical  lessons  to  their  young 
charge.  The  effect  of  the  engraved  illustrations  must  also  be 
very  conducive  to  distinct  recollections  of  sacred  history  \  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  which  this  valuable  map  seems  to  need, 
as  an  addition  to  its  present  advantages,  it  would  be  b.  chronolog' 
kal  reference,  annexed  in  figures  to  each  emblem,  or  given,  if 
more  convenient,  in  the  index  ;  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
references  to  the  vignettes,  being  chiefly  in  the  order  of  chrono- 
logy, may  compensate^  in  some  measure,  for  the  want  of  such 
an  aid. 

The  English  editions  of  the  Map  before  us,  were  warmly  and 
justly  commended  in  the  periodical  and  other  publications,  as 
the  most  accurate  delineation  of  the  Holy  Land,  ever  offered  to 
public  notice.  The  American  edition  embraces  not  only  the 
improvements  of  the  second  published  in  England,  but  numerous 
corrections  and  additions  as  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface. 

*  Among  the  additions,  are  the  following : — Places  mentioned  by  Josnihua 
and  other  ancient  writers — ^Tiberias*  Tarichsea,  Gischala,  Sogane,  Oabara , 
Gerasa,  Gamala,  Canath,  Enunaus,  Dion,  Pella,  Bethulia,  Rapnia,  Jeoysus, 
Jcnnin,  Modin,  Belus  R.,  Palus  Cendovia,  Philadelphia,  Leontes  R.,  and  many 
others  :  Places  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  Crusades — Darum,  Sephor, 
Scandalioo,  Karac,  Caiphas,  Saphet,  Tnoron,  and  others  :  Places  mentioned 
in  Scripture — Maachah,  Hethlon,  Riblali,  Zedad,  Rabbath-Moab,  Valley  of 
Zercd,  Fords  of  Amon,  Pharpar  River,  Diblatha,  Eglaim,  Hobah,  Hazarhatti- 
con,  Hadrach,  Madon,  Vale  of  Kishon,  Hamiiion,  Gilgal  of  Nations,  Ahlab, 
Dibon  Gad,  Gaulonitis,  Decapolis,  Trachonitis,  Syria- Damascus,  Plains  of  Da- 
mascus, Syro-Phoenicia,  Bashan  or  Kingdom  of  Og,  Amorites  or  Kingdom  of 
Sihon,  Kadmonites,  Cherethites,  Peletiiites,  Track  of  the  Israelites,  with  the 
stations  upon  it,  the  notes  respecting  Havoth-Jair  and  Argob,  and  many  others : 
Modem  names — Acre,  Bay  of  Acre,  Jaffa,  Beirout,  Dcr  el  Kamr,  Esdraelon, 
Cape  Blanco,  and  others :  and  many  new  vignettes  and  emblems,  besides  ad- 
ditions to,  and  alterations  of,  former  ones.  The  number  of  vignettes  and  em- 
blems, (besides  the  representations  of  the  cities,  each  of  which  may  be  ctnisid- 
ered  as  a  vignette,)  is  now  more  than  two  hundred,  instead  of  ninety 
six  promised  in  the  Prospectus.  The  alterations  and  additions  have  not  been 
less  than  600  words,  comprising  the  engraving  of  about  4200  letters,  many  of 
which   were  of  tlic  large  size,   and  some  ornamented  capitals,  as  Decapolis, 
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(laulonitis,  Tiacbonilt?,  BubiD,  &c.  Tbc  cDrrcctiona  of  erron,  in  Uib  Englkb 
Apellitig  and  locaiionB  of  plncei,  have  been  Duninrouai  of  these,  ih«  follawing 
may  Mrvo  as  a  apeclinen.  Upper  GaUlee.  placed  on  Qie  wrnni;  tnile  of  tba 
Jordan,  Beneberah. /or  Beneberak,  Belli-leabolh,/Dr  Beth-lrbaoai,  Chvphar- 
haaiuonai  for  Clieitharhaammanai,  Danneb  far  Dwinah.  Dau  Ji?an  far  Dtn 
Jaan,  EpbesdaiDuiln/or  EpheadttounJiD,  Eachol/or  Eahrul,  Elhar /iir  ICther. 
Habbakuk/or  Habakbuk,  Hilon/br  Hilen,  Huuilah/cr  llunitnh,  Juntitnelitps 
/or  Jcmbiueelllea,  PasdoDimiD/or  Paadaiumim,  Mclhaor/or  Mcthoat,  Slilenm 
for  Shicnm,  Sodio/or  Soc^,  TUnnth/or  Timnaib,  and  many  oihcn.' 

To  the  Eogliah  edition  of  itie  mnp  was  sdiled  a  ebcel  of 
miBcellanoouB  and  expt&nalory  matler,  but  very  impetfect  na  & 
guide,  and  vary  inferior  when  considered  in  comparison  with  Iho 
map  itself,  besides  being  in  many  respects  inaccurate.  The 
American  editor  has  judiciouely  avoided  copying  it,  and  hatt, 
with  great  care  and  fidelity,  consulted  &  very  considerable  doki- 
bei  of  original  and  valuable  authorities,  from  which  ho  hasbeea 
enabled  to  compile  an  index  more  worthy  of  the  map,  nod  OM 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  his  own  industry  and  research. 
The  pamphlet  forms,  of  itself,  a  very  valuable  and  useful  mann- 
al  whether  for  general  objects  or  the  benefit  of  instructera.  Along 
with  the  map,  it  constitutea,  as  far  as  wo  know,  the  best  accesw- 
blo  means  of  communicating  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  geogrnphy  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  orilio  pre*- 
ent  condition  of  Palestine,  The  'general  view,'  embraciag  a 
brief  description  and  history  of  the  country,  condenses  a  vast 
([Uantity  of  valuable  and  authentic  infurmalion  from  tba  beat 
sources.  The  'economical  calendar'  and  the  miscellaiiAOlU 
particulars  which  follow  it,  along  with  the  tabular  view  of  tha 
seasons,  &c.,  though  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  such  a  pob* 
lication,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  reader,  and  will  conduce,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  to  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  many 
parts  of  scripture.  The  'explanatory  references  to  the  vignettes 
nnd  emblems  '  will  bo  of  great  use  in  leaching  ;  and,  as  ihoj'  are 
exhibited  chiefly  in  chronological  order,  will  be  of  peculiar  eer- 
vico  in  schools  where  monitorial  instruction  is  adopted  ;  enabliiM| 
the  juvenile  (oacher  to  follow  a  systematic  course  of  lesBoas^ 
and  to  impart  a  regular  series  of  historical  instruction,  trithaul 
taxing  unduly  his  own  powers  or  his  acquaintance  with  the  snl^- 
ject.  The  '  geographical  index,'  however,  is  perhaps  the  Quat 
valuable  part  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  dtlig«Daa 
of  the  editor  is  most  conspicuous.  This  part  of  the  work  hoa,  in 
fact,  been  rendered  so  full,  that  it  forms,  iu  the  absence  of  a  OWT* 
regular  and  ample  publication,  a  very  fair  substitute  for  irikit 
might  be  termed  a  '  gazetteer '"  of  the  bible. 

'  The  Butbor  iaiimateB  bis  iatonlion  of  preparuif;  a  work  of  Ibis  tind. — Eik 
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Of  the  labour  necessarily  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  this 
part  of  the  work  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give 
some  idea. 

*  Care  has  been  taken  that  every  word  should  be  correctly  spelled,  and 
marked  according  to  its  pronunciation.  Every  name  by  which  any  place  has 
been  known,  will  be  found  in  its  place  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  where  a 
place  has  had  more  than  one  name,  the  others  refer  to  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly used,  where  all  the  others  are  recapitulated.  Different  modes  of  spel- 
ling the  same  word  have  been  referred  to,  as  if  they  were  diifcrent  names. 
This  will  be  found  peculiarly  convenient  to  general  readers,  who  are  frequent- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  diversity  in  the  spelling  of  words.  When  in  the  course 
or  their  reading  they  meet  with  the  name  of  a  place  which  happens  to  be  spel- 
led in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  Gazetteers  or  Maps  which  they  may 
consult,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  anv  account  of  it  The  present  important 
missionary  station,  Beirout,  will  iiimuh  an  example  of  the  difficulty.  Its  name 
is  spelled,  in  different  works,  no  less  than  17  different  ways  ;*  and  if  a  reader 
should  meet  with  either  of  the  names,  and  wish  to  know  its  situation,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  best  Gazetteer,  he  would  find  only  four  of  them  mentioned. 
Consequently,  if  it  should  be  spelled  either  of  the  other  ways,  (and  possibly 
there  are  still  other  modes  of  spelling  it,)  he  would  find  no  account  of  it.' 

The  Appendix  furnishes  several  names  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  body  of  the  pamphlet  ;  and  though  some  of  the  corrections 
are  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute,  they  manifest  the  editor's 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  utmost  exactness  in  every  particular. 

Td  Sunday  schools,  in  particular,  the  map  and  the  pamphlet 
which  accompanies  it,  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  will 
also  aid  very  much  the  objects  of '  bible  classes,'  and  the  use  of 
it  in  all  schools  in  which  the  scriptures  are  read,  would  have, 
we  think,  a  very  favourable  effect,  especially  on  young  pupils, 
to  whom  the  reading  lesson  from  the  scriptures  is  oAen  found 
to  be  unintelligible  and  uninteresting.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  teacl^ierB  of  infant  classes,  or  at  least  of  the  younger  children 
in  Sunday  and  primary  schools,  that  the  use  of  the  map  along 
with  the  oral  explanations  which  may  be  given  from  the  en- 
graved illustrations,  will  form  a  very  interesting  vehicle  for  re- 
ligious instruction  ;  the  vignettes  in  this  case  being  used  in  the 
way  in  which  the  pictures  illustrative  of  the  scriptures  are  em- 
ployed in  the  infant  schools. 

*  In  the  Missionary  Herald,  it  is  spelled,  in  different  volumes,  Beirout,  Bey- 
rout,  Beront,  and  now  Bcyroot.  In  the  Life  of  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk,  lately  pub- 
lish^, it  is  Beyroot.  In  Jowett's  Christian  Researches,  Beirout  Dr.  Clarke 
spells  it  Berooty ;  the  Modern  Traveller,  Beirout,  Bayruth,  Bayreut,  Beiroot, 
Beroot,  and  Berytus ;  Volney,  Bairout ;  Pococke,  Bayreut,  and  others.  Bay* 
reuth,  Bayrout,  Bayroot,  Barout,  Beirut,  and  Beritus. 
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irwbeldoii^  21it  ot  Jane  it  the  Freemtsoii'*  TMem,  la 

DcnwirfntaUlilnagKOew  College  id  the  metni[i«li*,  mwbr  On 

e  Eitabliabed  Church,  which  was  Dumennul;'  Utcnded.     HU 

_  uVe  of  WelliDgton  ira^  io  tlie  chair,  and  im  mrmuiidcil  by  the 

»  of  C«nterbur)-,  York,  (he  Primate  of  Inlatid,  llw  Biihopi  ot  Loo- 

],  Landalf.  Baili  and  WelL'.  Chester,  Litch&eM  tai  CoT«aiiT,&c 

nor  the  priDcipal  of  the  notiilitf.    Tlief  mie  billed  oo  Ibcit  en- 

Jie  rooms  with  loud  eheeiing. 

je  of  Wcltin^on  brietly  addreBed  the  iDeeling  in  eijduuliaa  of  the 

I  which  the  meeting  hid  aasemblcd.  His  Giwe  Mid  il  w«  ne««Bn 

atrj,  Ihecoaadtulknof  wUch  HascsaeDIially  PnrteilBnt,  kndnhicfa 

a  etiBblulMd  in  the  Ind,  tb«t  a  C«llege  dioiiU  be  bunded  wherev. 

eoce  WH  dmmed  neeeanry  b<r  the  heads  of  fliU  cburdi— semiiM- 

■  diaurioa  vf  ndmitiiMi — educatloa.  whidi  (wd  Ma  grace)  wiilioiit 

^stmctioD  combiDed,  wu  worse  than  luelesi.     His  %nce   then  de- 

opprobalion  of  the  priitciplea  on  i*hich  it  waa  ialeD£d  to  estabKsh 

KMlCee,  and  «1  doim  amid  cheers. 

resoTutiinis  were  then  ailopled  unanimously,  layioK  down  tiie  DecM' 
!  College,  and  appointia|;  a  rommillee,  conlaiaiag  eomC  of  Ibe 
a  Id  the  foudItj,  to  conduet  (he  proceeding  imtll  ■Oother  general 
I'subfcribcn  was  oiled. 

19  entered  into  at  the  mceliog  tioDunted  to  neati;  (0,000 
Eng.  pa. 
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«  to  whom  the  Reports  on  the  subject  of  Education  id 
referred  ;  acid  who  vcre  empowered  to  tcporl  tbeii  obsorvatiaaf 
lereou  to  the  House ; — bare  agreed  ID  Iho  {flowing  Report : 

. fOiednlies  entrusted  U>  Ih cm,  four  com initleo  hare  pra- 

boDsider  the  Reports  on  (he  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  with  a  full 
imporlance  ol  the  subject,  and  of  Ibe  peeu&ar  diffieultieB  with 
It  the  present  moment  encompassed, 
beveral  centuries,  the  lepslaturo  has  reeoenized  Ae  necessity  and 
of  providing  mesne  for  flie  education  of  the  Irish  people.  So  far 
e  28  Hen.  8.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  general  establishment  of 
lools.  By  the  IS  Elii.  the  diocesan  tchools  were  founded,  affonl* 
gher  classes  fncililies  (or  cducatian,  analogous  to  those  provided 
;r  orders  under  the  statute  of  Henry  8.  Il  is  worthy  of  ohset*^- 
.■a  at  this  early  period  the  progress  of  crime  U  traced  by  the  legis- 
i  ignorance  of  the  people,  arid  education  la  relied  upon  as  pioducing 
kvemeut,  and  of  supporting  the  insdlulkiiis  of  civil  (Mdicy.     Vwioua 
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statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  important  subject,  in  the  reigns  of  Charies 
II.,  William  III.,  George  I.,  George  II.  and  George  III.  j  and  chartera  have 
been  granted,  and  endowments  made,  with  the  same  intent.  These  laws 
and  institutions  have  varied  extremely  in  their  spirit  and  character,  according 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  diiiposition  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislature  ;  the  latest  in  their  foundation  being  generally  the  nxMt  comprehen- 
sive in  their  principles. 

Inquiries  have  at  different  periods  been  instituted  both  by  committees  of  Par- 
liament and  by  Parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  Of  these  tlie  most  important  are  the 
two  latest,  to  wtiich  your  committee  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  frequent 
reference.  The  first  of  these  commissions  was  issued  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  46  Geo.  8,  c.  122,  and  produced,  during  the  six  years  ending  in  1812, 
fourteen  Reports  upon  the  schools  of  royal  and  of  private  foundation,  tlie  char- 
ter schools.  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  parochial  and  diocesan  schools.  The 
second  commisnon  was  issued  in  consequence  of  an  Address  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  His  Majesty,  voted  in  1824.  This  last  inquiry  was  continued  till 
the  month  of  June  1827,  and  has  led  to  nine  Reports  on  the  various  establish- 
ments lor  education. 

Nor  has  the  interference  of  tlie  State  been  solely  confined  to  regulation  and 
to  inquiry :  Parliamentary  grants  have  been  at  various  times  most  liberally 
made  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Having  tlius  adverted  shortly  to  the  legislative  proceedings  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants  for  promoting  education  in  Ireland,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  existing  state  ot  the  schools  now  in  operation.  The  number  of  scholars  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  1826,  was  560,549 ;  leaving  in  all  probability  upwards  of 
150,0(H)  without  the  means  of  education.  Of  the  actual  number  of  scholars  re- 
turned, 394,732  arc  brought  up  in  the  common  pay  schools ;  46,119  in  schools 
supported  exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  laity ;  84,295  under 
various  establishments  of  private  charity ;  and  55,246  (or  less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  whole)  are  instructed  in  schools,  maintained  in  the  whole  or  in  part  at  the 
public  expense.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  that  whilst  in  the  list  exclu- 
sive of  tne  latter  establishments  (the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice, 
and  the  Kildare  Place  Society)  the  number  of  Protestants  as  compare  widi 
Catholics  is  as  85,854  to  34,616 ;  in  the  pay  schools,  the  proportion  of  scholars 
of  the  respective  religious  persuasions  is  as  87,338  to  807,405.  It  is,  however, 
right  to  observe,  that  at  the  time  these  returns  were  made,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  stated  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  schools ;  and  consequently 
the  nnmbers  are  probably  below  the  real  strength  of  scholars  in  permanent  at- 
tendance at  other  times. 

In  pursumg  their  inquiries,  your  committee  have  avdded  as  much  as  possible 
the  consideration  of  all  questions  that  would  add  to  existing  irritation  and  party 
violence.  Their  sole  object  has  been,  to  consider  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  expedient  hereafter  to  grant  public  money  in  aid  of  Irish  education.  With 
this  view,  your  committee  have  preferred  dealing  with  the  proposition  in  the 
abstract,  to  entering  upon  any  detailed  examination  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  existing  establishments. 

[The  following  arc  among  the  most  important  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  committee.] 

Resohed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bring  together  children  of  the  different  religious  persuasions  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  general  subjects  of  moral  and 
literary  knowledge,  and  providing  facilities  for  their  religious  instruction  sepa- 
rately, when  differences  of  creed  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  receive 
religious  instruction  together. 

JReiolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  selection  of  teach- 


en  in  the  gchooU  of  general  eilucalion  shouli)  be  miute  without  rcllg;ioii«  dl*- 
dncIioD  ;  but  thut  (he  qualificalioas  of  such  tEschecs  shoutd  Iw  pruved  by  to- 
■truction  or  eiamlnatian  in  i.  inodel  school  mtibltshsd  uadtn  Ihe  directian  W 
the  filed  Bulhority  appoiuled  by  the  goverDiaenl;  every  such  (eacliBi 
first  required  (o  produce  h  cerUhcale  of  moral  conduct  sod  chanwier 
clergyman  or  the  comniiinion  lo  which  be  beloogi. 

Raolced,  Thai  it  Is  the  upiniou  of  (his  committae,  Ibat  Tor  Ihe  purpoie  vt 
carrying  into  eRect  the  combined  literary  and  thesepBi3Caieli|;lou*educilkingf 
the  aehuara,  (he  coorBfl  of  stud;  Tor  fhur  fixed  days  a{  Ihe  week  should  he  b%- 
chiBively  mDral  and  literary;  and  that  of  the  two  reaiainine  day>,  the  nnii  be 
appropriated  lolcly  to  ihe  separate  religious  ioatruction  of  ttio  Protestaot  chil- 
dren, the  other  lor  the  sepiirale  religious  instructian  of  the  Botuan  CaUiolic 
chlldreD.  In  each  case  no  lilcrary  ToBtruction  to  be  given,  or  iuterfarBtm  tl. 
lowed  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  whole  of  this  wpanite  relig^oua  la> 
■tructhm  to  he  placed  under  (he  exclusive  superintendcDCo  o[  the  clergy  of  Ibe 
remeclive  commuiiion;. 

Raotvtd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  Uila  conimittee,  that  copies  of  ihe  New 
Testament,  and  of  such  other  religious  boolu  ea  may  be  priuted  In  The  man- 
ner hereiniillEr  mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  urb  of  Ihu  chihlran,  la 
h«  read  in  schotd  at  such  limes  of  separate  instrucUon  only,  and  undtr  dm  di- 
rection of  Ihe  Bttendinc  clergyman  ;  the  ealablUhed  veralon  lor  (ho  UN  of  llin 
Protestant  •cbolars,  and  Ihe  version  published  with  the  approval  of  Boman 
CaOiolic  Bishops,  for  tbe  cUldren  of  that  communion. 

Rtnlmed',  That  II  is  (he  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  Parliamnnlary  aid  far 
Ibc  eMabllameni  and  support  oTscboola  m  Ireland  should  be  for  the  Imii*  i»- 
nricted  to  the  lblla<iiD2  objects ; 

Granting  aid  to  PariAies,  local  subscribers  or  charitable  soeietiet  te  lb* 
eroctian  of  school  houses,  such  aid  not  to  exceed  two  Ibirda  of  Ihe  sum  nqtrit- 
cd,  and  the  schoid  house  and  site  to  be  conveyed  m  (hu  commissioiienj  Ibo 
niani^raorsuch  uliooli  entering  into  an  engagement  lo  conduct  their  eR>b> 
liahmeat  according  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

That  where  a  school  hu  been  built  at  their  deiire,  vestries  ao  MoeinbM 
should  have  a  power  of  asseasing  their  rcapective  parishes,  for  laidng  fliMpa^ 
Hon  of  sclioot  expenditure  which  is  required  lo  hepmvidoil  locally. 

Resolptd,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  oiis  committee,  that  ■  hoard  of  edwadan 
should  be  appointed  by  the  government,  receiving  salaries  and  holding  Oteb 
offices  during  pleasure  ;  all  persons  being  eligible,  without  tetereaco  to  t^g- 

*  •  •  *  To  superintend  the  model  schools  for  the  instruction  of  iflaoh«i«  far 
Ihe  Bchools  of  generaj  instructian ;  such  leocben  to  be  supported,  duHnf;  lh>it 
inslmclion,  SI  the  public  expense,  when  reeomrDcndcd  by  seliKiviKtriBs.orby 
persoDS  or  ncielieB  permanently  endowing  nr  having  cndow*d  •oboota. 

TograQtcertificalea  of  qualification  to  teachers  having  bB«n  ilulyl'"*™*'*'^, 
or  having  pasaed  an  examination  in  the  model  •choole. 

Raoived,  That  It  is  the  i^nion  of  this  committee,  that  as  s  ruli>.  Ih*  (W.- 
dren  received  in  the  schools  of  general  inMrucHon  be  required  lo  pay  wdk- 
small  sums  for  Iheh-  education  as  may  b*  lUreeted ;  but  Ihal  (ree  scholuaif^- 
ing  either  otphans  or  Ihe  children  ofpaicnta  niubie  to  aflurd  payment,  bttfl^' 
ccived  on  the  recommendatioD  oCthe  parochial  clorey  and  of  Dissonthlc  M^ 
islers.  and  of  persons  nibseribing  to  Ihe  schoula,  or  having  grsnled  land  te,K 
site  ;  Ihe  power  of  re commeoda lion  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ofnm^ 
subscribed, 

Such  is  Ihe  plan  orcducatioa  which  your  committee  recommend  lo  ttM  hM 
serious  consideralioDofthe  House:  it  is  founded  on  (he  principle?  laiditawaiB' 
IBIS  and  1824  by  (he  CumiaiiHoncrs  of  Inquiry,  but  it  carries  these  priaiAM* 
"   -       -■-    d.    Ifcdr 


0  effect  more  atriclly  than 


la  yet  been  suggeslad  oi   atlemplod. 


opiuiona.    It  has  been  tbe  object  of  your  conuniUeo  to  discover  ■  mode  in 
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Your  commiltee  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  EUiy  vioLation  of  the  libetly  ofcon- 
ecience,  or  any  demands  or  aacrilicca  iDconsistent  wilh  (he  religious  Taith  of 
any  denominatioD  of  Chrisliaiw.  They  propose  leaving  (o  the  clergy  of  each 
perauaaion  (he  du(y  and  the  privilp^e  of  giving  reiigious  in§1nicdoa  to  those 
who  are  coinniitted  to  (heir  care-  Thu  plan  cannot  be  olijec(e(l  to  as  discon- 
nectiiig  religioD  from  morality  and  Icarnine; ;  on  the  conlrary,  it  binds  them  lo- 
gether  indissolubly,  and  appears  to  unite  them  in  a  manoei  suited  to  (he  prin- 
ciples of  souBd  poUcy,  good  laitb,  and  christian  charity. 


UNIVEBHITT   OP    PENNSTLVANIi. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylrania.hnving  completed  (ho  ar- 
laogements  Ibra  new  organization  of  the  department  of  Arts,  have  now  the  sat- 
ufactlon  ofanUDuncing  to  (he  public  that  the  atudies  of  ttie  InstituIioD  will  be 
resumed  on  the  ISlh  of  September,  upon  a  more  extended  and  efficient  sys- 
tem. This  notice  they  deem  it  proper  to  accompany  witii  some  expLanation  id 
reftird  to  the  profeasora  (o  whose  care  the  students  are  hereafter  to  he  princi- 
pally committed— the  nature  and  extent  of  their  studies,  and  finally,  the  ad- 
vanlagei  which  seem  (a  recainmend  the  position  of  the  University  as  pariicu- 
larly  ravourable  for  the  educatiua  of  youth. 

The  Faculty  of  Arta  is  now  composed  of  the  following  profcasors  : — 

1.  ProfeiMM  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Provoal  of  the  Univeraity— the  Rev. 
William  H.  Delaneey. 

AMislsnt  Prafenor  of  Moral  Philosophy— the  Rev.  Edward  Rudedge. 

2.  Vice  PiDTcat  and  Professor  of  Ma(hematics_Dr.  Sobert  Adrain. 
S.  Professor  of  Lanfcuares— the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuc!  B.  Wylie. 

The  proreasarship  of  Natural  Philoaophy  and  Chemistry,  has  not  yet  been 
filled;  but  the  Board  feel  confident  of  obtainine  the  servicea  of  some  distin- 
Kuldied  Instructer  in  those  branches,  in   time   for  the  commencement  of  the 

Of  (liese  gentlemen,  the  two  laat  have  been  long  distinguished  for  their  Ui- 
ents  and  luecess  in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  (he  merits  of  the  olliers  may 
be  well  inferred,  from  (he  posaeaaion  of  the  learning,  the  moral  character,  and 
(he  other  estimable  qualities  which  have  recommended  (hem  (o  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  Trustees. 

The  course  of  educa(ioQ  pursued  in  the  University  will  be  hereafter  an- 
nounced in  detail  by  the  Faculty,  and  need  not  now  be  further  described,  tlian 
as  corapriaUig  tbe  whole  circle  of  instruction  usual  among  similar  seniinarics  of 
learning  in  our  country.  Its  ohjeet  is  to  eoinmunicatc  a  profound  and  critical 
koowledn  of  tbe  classics,  an  exUn-iive  acquaintance  with  (he  diflercnl  branch- 
es irf' matiiamitical  science,  natural  philosophy,  and  ehemistry,  combined  wi(h 
■B  the  TMJelies  of  knowledge  comprehended  within  (lie  sphere  of  moral  phi- 
uaophf ,  k^c,  rhe(oHc,  metaphyaica,  and  the  evidences  of  Chriatianitf. 

TM*  eonne  of  instruc(ion  will  occupy  four  years,  hejrinning  with  theloweat 
cliM,  •Mwugh,  as  la  other  univernties,  students  proper^  qualified  will  be  al- 
IowmI  •dmMon  into  the  more  advanced  classes. 

Tha  colle^  Tear  is  divided  into  two  terms  ;  (he  first  commencing  In  Sep- 
tember sad  eaaing  In  March ;  (he  second  beginning  In  March  and  ending  in 
July;  leaving  only  one  vacation  of  about  six  weeks  in  mldsuminer.  The  piica 
oftuHioii  ii  tt  the  raleof  sitty  dollan  ■  year. 


Buch  are  ihe  mcuis  Rod  opporluniilss  providet)  hy  the  Biisril  or  Tru>lB«sL 
Tbey  have  the  highest  conlidence  iu  Ibe  eioinenl  teBchen  wliuin  tl]«y  hare 
Mieeteil— and  whose  luccess  will  be  eroBlly  proiuoled  by  somo  collateml  id- 
vanlages  Id  the  pmilion  Of  the  Univurilty,  not  so  fully  cnjoyn!  clxiMvhBTv. 
Without  inleoding  to  dbcuas  the  question,  which  will  probal'ly  be  t!naya  ta 
iindecideil  queidon,  of  the  CDtiipitraUve  benellta  of  private  ur  piitilir  iiutrucUon, 
and  witliont  meuiiag  to  weij^ithe  adTUiliigea  and  ihehaunlitoriifuiIiugyoDih 
■I  an  early  age  beyond  Ihd  iCach  of  pareulal  control,  it  v>  aiifBeieat  tn  koow 
that  there  are  many  families  wlio  ore  uowIlllDg  U>  relinqulih  lo  sinngera  Um> 
moral  Bi  well  a*  the  intellectual  CLiltivalion  of  their  children:  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  elJIl  more,  la  whom  the  expense  of  sending  their  sous  tn  n  disiance  ii 
very  but^ennme-  To  liotb  these  ela«sea  the  Unlvenuty  orPcniiaylvauJa  of- 
fet<  great  atlracUon.  It  ennblcB  them  to  Iceep  their  chililron  iit  home,  willUn 
the  intlueai^  of  those  domestic  iSectloai  whieh,  addreaslug  at  Ibe  suiuo  lUue 
the  heart  nod  the  understiindiag  of  yuulb,  are  alike  among  tlir  !>esl  nirani  and 
the  great  ends  of  educalian  ;  vrhllu  Ihey  have  oecass  to  at  vuliitiMe  souicet  of 
iiulruction  as  couldbe  renchcd  by  the  sacrifice  of  thete  ties.  From  the 
naluro  of  the  relations,  loo,  which  exist  between  the  pupils  anil  llie  profcaurs. 
there  b  tittle  room  for  insubordination,  and,  still  leai,  for  t1io?e  ncis  of  violent*, 
which  havedisturbed  the  peace  of  other  aemlnarieB,  while  this  instilution  ha> 
been  entirely  ecempt  from  them.  The  professor  here,  it  the  tutor,  the  biititd, 
and  the  companion  of  the  Mudles  oThis  pupil.  The  supcrinicudcoco  oC  bis 
deporlinent  Qui  of  the  univeisity,  belongs  to  his  parents  and  guantiiiiis.  Tlwre  is 
therflbre,  no  peraonul  or  detailed  inspeclion,  none  of  the  sources  nf  com|tlalDl. 
on  the  sui^ect  of  personal  comforts,  or  restrictioas — and  (lie-  profussor,  lictd 
fram  all  coUl^on  on  ibese  ilrltatlng  topics,  can  eiacl,  and  will  [>i-utiDltly  tt- 
celve,  ■  more  wUling  obodienee.  In  matlen  belon|^ag  cxcluaivuly  ui  biK  la- 
atrucUon,  If  the  abwneo  of  this  personal  superinlendance  of  iIie  ptofeMun, 
BBcnres  them  a  grealer  degree  of  disciplinB  In  their  studies,  it*  {dacu  rnay  t>c 
more  than  supplied  by  Hie  domestic  csro  of  parents  and  giinrrllnna,  and  the  re- 
BlraintB  of  welt  regulated  society.  In  this  last  respect,  tho  situuUuii  of  Utatwl' 
rerslty  is  deemed  Angularly  fortunate. 

It  will  not  bo  considered  as  the  expre««on  of  mere  local  parUalKy,  to  my, 
dial  the  eeiieJ'Dl  ton«  of  moralf  and  manners  in  Phitadolpbia  Is  at  least,  equal 
ID  that  of  cities  of  similar  size  elsevtiiere, — and  th.u  lUv  '-iiltiv.idnii  of  sciesce 
nml  the  arti — more  ^cieial,   (lettinps.  in  llii-    i  i  .(  iif  Ifaa 

conlribulcd  to  foim  111.:  aolii-r.  pioii<.  ami   rcLi^l '.  .<-iphT« 

Phitadclphin.     These  nwociiition*  cnnnol  (.UI  r<,  ,  ...t..U<if 

yoiilli.  by  ftimalnting  (lit'ir  i  ruins  try —Ijy  prolix  im  ■    Um  ae< 

due  lions  of  disupalion — and  by  insplriag  arcspi^i'i  .ind  iliiiili'i;.'<»  liu-  the  puf* 
morals,  the  literary  tisIiM,  and  the  inuneclual  ainu>aiD«n(*  wbloh  auriwind 
them,  tn  such  a  community,  yonth  may  be  rnitrcd  under  tho  eye  of  tttoir 
parents,  witti  eonipannitely  little  danger  of  ii^ury  from  litul  example, — and 
■van  itrun^Drs  may  punuo  their  stwlies  at  but  smoll  riik  from  the  contafte 
of  those  vlciDua  tiatiiti  usually  ascribed  (o  large  clUea.  The  ?:>riio  I'dunllen 
moreover  would  not  probalily  be  ohlBlned  elaawhorei  oa  term'  f  rramoablr. 
While  the  studenls  reside  with  their  fanllHas,  die  whole expin^r  <>!  iiiMtniclton 
la  riity  dotUn  a  year, — and  siudeoM  from  a  distance  may  rculiiv  limi  iiccDm- 
modiition  In  highly  reapectalil*  and  well  ordered  tamilics,  on  iIk-  nii»i  moderala 
terms.  Nor  is  It  a  slight  advantage,  that  while  enga^vd  in  iln'  jjiproprlaln 
eludies  of  the  university,  the  pupils  may  find  ample  omploynii^ni  lur  Ibcir  limia 
of  leL-aire,  in  acquiring  all  the  ornamooial  parts  of  nducaijon,  iviUi  i^reat  mm 
and  economy,  from  the  boat  masters ;  and  in  the  depart) 


guages,  the  city  aHbrda  the  convenlcnco  not  merely 
ten,  bat  of  that  scarcely  less  eflicicni  aid — pononul  i 


ble  inhabitants  of  the  cou 

The  Board  of  Truslees  now  submJl 
with  a  confident  belief,  IhRt  ample 


nnpli.l 


B  ofeducalioci  are  provided  al  at 


pOriDDul 

these  languages  pre 
their  ai 
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university :  and  that  both  the  residents  of  the  city,  as  well  as  strangers,  may 
safisly  confide  their  children  and  friends  to  ihe  care  of  the  gentlemdH  who  con- 
duct the  institution. 

Wm.  Whitk,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.    Joseph  Reed,  Secreta- 
ry.—PFa&A'»  Gaz, 


CHARLESTON   COLLEGE. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  desirous  of  rendering  it  as  extensively  use- 
ful as  posdble  to  the  community,  have  revised  its  organization,  with  a  view  to 
introduce  into  its  discipline  and  course  of  instruction,  such  alterations  as  have 
been  finind  by  experience  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  name  of  improvementt. 
The  system  now  mtroduced,  is  published  below,  and  is  thus  submitted  to  gen- 
eral inspection.  It  may  no^  however,  be  amiss  to  invite  the  attention  or  the 
public  to  some  of  its  features,  which  are  esteemed  peculiarly  valuable.  The 
course  of  studies  in  the  English  department  is  very  much  enlarged,  and  Aie 
plan  contemplates  that  this  department  of  the  institution  shall  always  be  under 
the  charge  of  an  experienced  Professor,  assisted  by  one  or  more  iiu^iicters.  It 
has  long  Dcen  matter  of  complaint,  that  our  Colleges  have  not  furnished  tiie 
means  of  obtaining  an  extensive  English  Education,  without  obliging  their 
students  to  engage  in  a  course  of  classical  studies.  This  defect  nas  been 
remedied  at  some  of  the  most  distingiushed  Northern  Institutions,  and  their 
examples  the  College  of  Charleston  has  not  hesitated  to  follow. 

The  regular  course  of  studies,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  as  extensive  as  that 
pursued  at  any  of  our  Colleges.  And  this  is  the  path  which  should  be  taken 
by  an  who  expect  to  become  members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  or 
who  design  to  engage  in  any  line  of  life  which  requires  the  aid  of  extensive 
reading.  Every  young  man  who  looks  forward  to  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, should  be  anxious  to  prepare  himself  to  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  it 

^  Another  improvement  introduced  into  the  course,  is  that  which  makes  pro- 
vision that  the  instruction  be  given  by  departments ;  while  this  arrangement 
can  be  no  injury  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  course,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  a  partial  course.  Thus  any 
who9e  pursuits  in  life  render  such  a  course  desirable,  may  study  the  sciences 
without  giving  attentkm  to  ancient  literature ;  or  they  may  study  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  classical,  and  any  one  of  the  sciences  m  the  scientific  depart- 
ment. The  entire  machine  moves  on,  in  an  equable  course.  If  ancy  do  not 
choose  to  attach  themselves  to  it  during  the  whole  way,  they  may  attach 
themselves  through  such  a  part  of  this  course  as  suits  their  purpose. 

Hitherto  tlie  students  have  been  under  the  inspection  of  the  College  Offi- 
cers only  during  what  are  termed  the  *  College  hours ;  *  but  hereafter  they 
will  be  under  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  re- 
maining upon  the  College  premises,  and  not  merely  during  the  College  hours. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  parents, 
since  it  will  aflbrd  great  additional  security  to  the  preservation  of  the  manners 
and  the  morals  of  their  sons. 

It  Is  well  known,  also,  that  the  French  elementary  writers  on  the  exact 
sciences,  are  more  complete,  as  well  as  more  clear  in  their  illustrations,  and 
lundnous  in  their  arrangement,  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  This  consid- 
eration has  induced  the  Trustees  to  direct  that  all  the  members  of  die  scien- 
tific department,  be  taught  to  read  French,  in  order  that  the  elementanr  wri- 
ters of  that  natikm  on  the  exact  sciences,  which  have  not  been  translated,  may 
be  read. 

The  Institution  shall  be  divided  into  three  departments.    These  shall  be  cal- 
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led.  Ihe  Engllsli,  Clussicnl,  anil  ScientlGc  DepgrlmcDti!.  They  ■linll  bo  etpml 
in  all  respect^  uniting  iulimalely  with  encli  otllcr,  and  (arming  one  sr^eiN. 
Each  or  tilt-  depirtiDenta  shall  h«  undeT  thei  iinmedlBle  iwd  apecial  care  of  bm 
expericnceil  proreswir,  adsisled  by  one  or  more  sBSOcitle  iiulruclers.  The  itu- 
denU  iu  each  depuiimenl  shall  be  accaunlahla  lo  Ihclr  immediate  iiittmclei»— 
Ibe  kMociRle  inalnicters  Bboll  be  rMpansible  to  Iha  bend  of  Ibeir  depBrtuienl ; 
and  the  heads  or  Ibc  departments  shall  be  reipaiuible  lo  Ibe  President  oT  Ibe 
College,  uid  in  comtnoii  wilb  him  lo  (lie  Board  ol  Trustees. 
The  Englith  Department. 

ilh  CltUTJ— Rcadinp,  Spelling,  Defining;  words.  Writing,  lie  CM  elemrols 
of  Aiilhnietic,  lbs  first  elements  of  Geognipliy,  the  first  elements  o(  EngJiBb 
Gnimniar. 

Sd  C7(US~Rpading,  Spelling,  Defining  n-ord?.  Writing,  Aiithmetic,  Eu^lbdi 
Cmmmar  and  Ger^tapliy. 

2d  Clou — Reading  tl>e  best  English  Authors,  Spelling  and  DeGning  worU, 
a.  full  cauree  of  English  Grammar,  a.  full  course  of  Geography  wllh  the  UM  of 
the  globes.  Arithmetic,  Writing  themes,  Hiatoiy,  eepechilly  Americui. 

ill  C'Uul  — Algebra,  Logic,  Rbeloiic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  ofCbd*' 
tiftnity.  Writing  themes.  Political  Economy,  Reading  the  best  English  aulfaom, 
such  as  Addison,  Goldauiilh,  Uc,  undar  the  direction,  and  nllh  Oae  amWitm 
of  the  professor,  who  is  at  (ho  bend  of  the  depulmenL 

This  depsrlment  embraces  a  complete  coorae  of  English  educatioti,  wdfiir- 
nishea  the  means  of  preparing  j'oung  genlieincn  for  any  situation  in  ll&,wUdt 
docs  nut  require  (ho  aid  of  the  ancient  languages,  und  the  more  ababuse  ad- 
eiices.  Several  of  the  branches  coinprited  in  the  firul  class  of  this  deparUnra^ 
belong  equally  to  the  scientific  department,  and  by  reason  of  Ibis  cMonHa 
ground  Ii^lneen  Ihcm,  tbe  members  of  each  department  pursuing  these  bnneh- 
ea,  shall  be  taught  by  the  aainc  proferaor.  The  members  of  Ibe  tirst  clua  In 
this  department,  may  attend  one  recitation  a  day,  with  cither  of  the  clainn  vf 
tbe  tcieotific  department. 

CUuaical  Department. 

6lh  Clius. — Latin  Grammar,  Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  PhicdruE'  Fable*,  Bm^ 
ing,  Spellint;,  Writioe,  Aiillunelic  and  Geography,  ancient  and  modem. 

ilh  Ciau.—LalinGriimmar  continued,  SeiectEC  e  profauis,  Cesar'*  Ooo- 
mentarles,  (e  books,)  Turner's  Exercises,  Cicero's  Orations,  {4  againll  Citl- 
line,  for  Archias  the  puet,  the  Manitinn  Law,  MarccUus  and  Milo.)  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  writing  Trinslatluni,  reading  the  best  t^glish  attltian. 
Chronology,  Wotcester'ii  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  with  tlie  use  of  Um 

Zd  Cluis.— Virgil,  (.Eneid  6  books,)  Latin  Prosody,  Greek  Gittnniiu'.  J*. 
cob's  Groelt  Reader,  Sallusl,  Cicero  do  Senectule  and  Amicilii,  Tomer'*  £«. 
crcisBS,  writing  Translations,  readita  the  best  English  author*.  Wilting  CblO- 
nology,  Geography  ancient  and  modern,  with  the  use  of  the  globes. 

3d  Claa—Vlrgf],  (Georgits,)  Horace,  (expurgated  edition,}  Orieea  Bl^ 
ra,  Homer's  llliad,  (6  books.)  Livy,  (S  books.)  Aritlunotlc.  rMdlog  lh«  IM 
Englifb  authors.  Chronology,  Geography  ancient  and  modem  with  tlio  UMW 
the  globes.  -? 

lat  Claii — Juvenal,  (S,  G,  8, 10. 12  Salirea,)  Persius,  (Sd  Satire,)  TtclMlf 
life  of  Agricola  and  de  moribus  Geimanorum,  Cicero  de  nlflclis.  WlMl^ 
Ibemes,  reading  the  best  EogUali  aulhoia,  Gneca  Majora,  Chronology,  fUk^ 
graphy  andcat  and  modem,  with  the  globes. 

The  aAemoan  (S  hours)  in  Ibis  department  shall  bo  given  to  the  fnrtljh 
■Uidie*  beloneing  to  it,  and  the  morning,  (generally  G  hours,  together  wimmi 
eTsninE.  to  the  claadcal  pan.  Constant  refcrcnco  shall  be  bad  by  the  artlBi 
ars  in  this  department,  to  classical  dictionaries,  booka  ol  Antiiguities,  the  Pt»i 
Ihcon,  and  otiier  worka  designed  for  the  illustration  otclaaacal  writcTft,  Ite 
&rst  class  of  this  di^artmeul  !>hall  attend  one  recitatiou  a  day  with  ttie  diM 
clan  of  tbe  sdentiuc  department. 
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Scientific  Department. 

2d  C^OM.^Aleebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry. 

2d  Class, — Spnerical  Trigonometry,  application  of  Albgebra  to  Geometry, 
Surveying,  Navigation,  Levelling,  DifTercntial  and  Integral  Calculus,  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics. 

Ist  Class. — Rhetoric,  Metaphysics,  Magnetism,  International  Law,  Consti- 
tutional Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  Electricity,  Optics,  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  Mineralogy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Paley*s  Natural  Theology,  and  Astronomy. 

Lectures  shall  be  given  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  language,  on  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
ncs,  and  on  all  the  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Not  more  than  four,  nor 
less  than  two  of  the  members  of  the  scientific  department  of  the  two  highest 
classes  of  the  Classical,  and  the  highest  class  of  the  English  department,  shall 
speak  in  succession  before  the  College,  after  morning  prayers.  The  services 
of  the  writine  master  shall  be  common  to  all  the  departments,  and  the  rule  in 
this  branch  shall  be  that  a  scholar  be  dismissed  from  it  as  soon  as  his  hand 
writing  shall  be  good.  If,  however,  afler  being  dismissed,  he  neglects  his 
hand  writing,  he  shall  return  to  the  direction  of  uie  writing  master.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  department,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  previous  course  of 
classical  studies,  shall  have  one  recitation  a  week  in  some  advanced  classical 
writer,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  classical  learning.  The  students  of  every 
department  shall  remain  at  the  College  —  hours  per  day,  and  shall  be  con- 
stantly under  the  inspection  of  their  instructors.  Each  department  shall  be 
located  by  itself,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient.  Such  of  the  highest  classes  of 
the  English  as  are  designed  for  the  sciences,  the  highest  class  oi  the  classical, 
and  all  the  classes  of  the  scientific  department,  will  be  taught  French,  with  a 
view  to  use  the  elementary  writers  of  that  language  in  teaching  the  exact 
sciences 

If  any  student  shall  absent  himself  from  the  College,  before  the  end  of  the 
College  term,  without  being  excused  by  the  President,  he  shall  be  subject  to 
such  censure  as  may  be  thought  expedient  by  the  Faculty.  Every  student 
who  shall  not  have  been  excused  for  the  absence  by  the  President,  shall  re- 
turn punctually  at  the  commencement  of  each  College  term.  Stiictness  of 
discipline  shall  be  maintained,  but  severity  shall  be  avoided  when  possible.  A 
new  class  in  each  department  shall  be  formed  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
every  year. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  given  to  all  such  as  go  through  the 
classical  and  scientific  departments.  A  diploma  in  the  sciences  shall  be  given 
to  such  as  go  through  the  English  and  scientific  courses.  When  a  young  man 
has  completed  any  part  of  either  of  the  three  courses,  a  certificate  shall  be 
be  given  him  as  an  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  such  branches  as  he  has 
pursued.  As  the  instruction  shall  be  given  by  departments,  so  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  subjects.  The  examinations  shall  be  long,  accurate,  and 
searching.  The  number  of  students  placed  under  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, shall  by  as  nearly  equal  as  regard  to  conveniency  will  permit.  There 
shall  be  a  written  forensic  exercise,  at  stated  times,  on  some  subject  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  at  which  he  shall  preside,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firat  class  of  the  English,  the  first  class  of  the  Classical,  and  all  the 
daises  of  the  scientific  department.  Instead  of  written,  the  President  may 
peimit  eztemporaoeous  performances  in  this  exercise. — Charleston  Gaz. 
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Course  of  Sltidiesy  lire. 
[From  the  Catalogue  of  1827-8.] 
Ryuirements  for  Admission. — No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Fieshman  Class,  unless  he  have  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to 
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I  alluding;  without  proporliaTiBl  iocreaae  of  tgt.  He  most  brine  nt- 
levidence  of  uncxceptioruble  moral  character,  and  be  thorau^ly  tc- 
Jwidi  the  GnimiDar  of  the  L«lin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  be  able  to 
land  pine  anyportion  of  the  folkrwinf  booka,  nunely  : — The  UiaUri* 
I  of  the  New  Tusliment,  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  CB-a«r"a  C«i]un«nla- 
*'  Cicero's  Select  Oraliooa,  and  Iraiwlate  English  into  Latin  correctly, 
o  be  well  acquainted  with  ancteol  and  modero  Geograpbr,  Arith- 
p  EoglUh  Gramniar.  To  enter  upon  an  sdvaoced  staodinz,  he  mi&t, 
^n,  be  tbaroughly  rersed  in  all  the  preceding  studiui  u  tbe  Class 
Hh  be  propose*  Ed  be  admitled. 

Hramruan  used  in  College  are  Goodrich's  or  BuKmaa's  Greek,  and 
n  Gnminar. 

nlrance  ia  on  (he  day  befofs  ConuneticciacDL 


n. — Algctim,   Colbvrn.      Horace,  Xenopboa'a  Anaba^  and 
— AlgcbrB,  Laeraa.    Tacitus.    Herodotus,  Tliueyilideg,  Gr. 

;   Claa — Pint  Term. — Plane  Geonielry,  Legendrt.     Tadiiu. 

le.  Or.  Mai. 
iTkm*. — Solid  Ccomelry.    Juvenal,  Perscua,  Edit.  Ex.    Rheto- 
ICompoaition  and  Declauiation,  Blair'a  Lect. 

jTVrm. — Ttigonotcelry.      Conic  Sections.      Logic,  with  Coniposi- 
Declamalion. 

IC3oH — Firit  Z'trm.-. Surveying  and  NavigBtion.    Euripides,  Or. 
floral  Philosophy,  with  Composition  and  DecIamatioD,  Paiey. 
I  Term. — Cicero  de  Oralore  or  Qoinctilian.    Descriplive  Geometry. 
^  of  Rhetoric,  with  Coaiposilion  and  Dectimalion,  Campbell. 

"      PhikKwphy  of  Khetoric,  with  CompoBidoD  and   Declania- 
Intcgial  and  Differential  Calculus,  or  Freneb.     Natural 

ICfoM — FiVfl  7bm.— Natural  PhUofophy.    Intellectual  PhiToaophy. 

^of  CrilicisBi,  with  Doclaioalion  and  Composition,  Eamei. 
1  Term. — AtilniDom;.      ChenuBtry.     Elements  of  Criticism,   with 
~     ad  Declamation,  S^ame». 

It. — Hebrew  or  French.    American  Constitution  and  General 
I  and  Iilineralogy.      Declamation,  Coniposition,  and  General 


General  In/ormation. 
-There  are  three  terms  of  study  in  each  year,  and  the  expense 
in  advance.  Students,  untens  from  airather  College,  entering 
Class,  pay  five  dollara ;  Sophomore  Class,  ei^I  dalbrs ;  Junior 
dollars ;  and  Senior  Class,  fifteen  dollara.  No  letrospecdve 
cr,  if  demanded,  and  a  candidate  may  enter,  if  qualified,  at  any 
oiirae,  previous  to  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year, 
nenie,— CollegB  bills,  including  Tuition,  Room  Rent,  Library, 
$  64  DO 
I,  about  ^i 


$129  00 

a  commons  is  charged  at  its  netl  expense,  and  therefore  varies 

n  of  provisions.    Other  expenses  also  Tiry  with  Ibe  dispusitioos  of 
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the  Stadenti.  Fuel,  Ugfati,  aic.  ve  at  aboiU  ttie  flMM  prlcM  as  ill  other  New 
Bneland  towns. 

Hesidenee. — ^The  Officers  cS  College  occupy  rooms  in  the  bnildingf  appro- 
priated to  the  Students,  and  visit  every  room  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Exercise. — ^A  very  complete  Gymnasium,  with  every  variety  of  apparatus 
for  exercise,  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  College  grounds. 

Recitations, — There  are  three  recitations  daily  for  every  class,  daring  flie 
College  course. 

ExaminaHons. — ^A  public  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  College  is  held 
at  the  close  of  every  term,  to  which  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Students, 
and  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  invited. 

Merit  Roll, — An  accurate  and  daily  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  every 
Student,  and  also  of  the  deeree  of  his  attainments,  in  conduct,  scholarship, 
and  attendance,  is  kept,  ana  the  summing  up  of  these  items,  determines  the 
place  of  each  upon  Uie  merit-roU ;  a  copy  of  which,  is  transmitted  to  Uie 
parent,  in  oonnexion  with  the  rejEular  term  bil 

Exhibitums, — ^There  are  two  Exhiblticms  in  every  jrear,  one  lor  the  Senior, 
and  one  for  the  Junior  Class — to  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  ftrst  and  se- 
cond term. 

Commencement — is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September— after 
which,  there  is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  There  are,  also,  two  other  vaeap 
tions,  the  first  commences  on  the  last  Friday  of  December,  and  continues  six 
weeks — ^the  other  on  the  second  Friday  of  May,  and  continues  three  weeks. 

J  The  present  number  of  Students  is  104.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
cers  of  Instruction.] 

Rev.  Frauds  Wayland,  Jr.  D.  D.  President — Solomon  Drown,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany — Hon.  Tristam  Bun|es,  LL.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres— 3Levi  Wheaton,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic— John  D'Wdlf,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry^ 
Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery — ^Rot.  Alva  Woods, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pmlosophy — Horatio  Gates 
Bowen,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Cabinet^ William  G.  Goddard,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysics — Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Languages-^ifas  A. 
Crane,  A.  M.  Tutoi^— George  W.  Seely,  A.  M.  Tutor. 


AMERICAN   MISSIONART  SEMINARY  AT  JAFFNA,   OKTLON. 

[Resumed  from  last  JXSmtJber,'] 

As  the  progress  of  sound  learning  is  an  object  of  pleasing  desire  to  every  en- 
lightened and  liberal  mind,  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  respectable  literary  institution,  in  a  district  where  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  mission  and  native  schools,  most  of  them  badly  taught,  to  take  the 
lead  in  education — to  introduce  a  better  system — and  to  provide  suitable  teach- 
ers and  books ;  to  say  nothing  of  aiding  the  introduction  of  real  science,  in  place 
of  useless  and  ridiculous  theories,  among  a  vast  population  in  Jaffiia,  and  on  the 
adjacent  continent,  would  be  regarded  with  general  approbation,  by  the  friends 
of  learning,  and  receive  their  cheerfiil  support. 

Soon  after  the  Prospectus  was  published,  in  1828,  the  most  forward  lads  were 
selected  from  the  boarding  schools  and  brought  together ;  'teachers  were  ap- 
pointed ;  and  instruction  wis  commenced  in  the  seminary,  under  the  name  of 
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wu  established  at  BatlicotU.  in  the  dLilricI  ot  iaOb*. 

e  the  intsmal  part  of  Ihe  inslitution  in  erowtll  and 

I,  while  eilbrla  were  making  to  prepare  more  suiUlile  builiUngs  ;  toob- 
UiiTB  library  and  appanlu^ ;  to  secure  funds  ;  tad  to  provide  for  Ihe  prole*- 
•oiibipa.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  A.  M.  was  consUtuted  Princlpil,  aud  Ok- 
briel  Tis»cia.  a  well  qualilied  nWive,  was  made  Engli^  uul  Tunul  tutor.  A>- 
dBluil  leacliers,  also,  were  previdod.  A  viiting  camnutliie  was  appsinled  for 
the  school ;  sCtmding  regulations  were  made  ;  and  exercises,  similu'  lo  tfaoaa 
contemplated  in  the  orir-'-'- 

tioD,  by  luonitors,  ffhicl — ^ .. 

looce  and  inattantjou,  ao  common  lo  native  youlh,  was  inpartadoptediUtd  two 
distinct  courses  of  study,  in  Tamul  and  English,  were  coiniDenced.  The  &rM 
year,  48  Tunul  lads,  of  good  caste  and  promise,  were  admitted  as  tnemben  of 
Uie  school,  having  passed  a  satisfactary  eiaminnlion  in  Eugliih  and  TaniDl ;  in 
tlia  farmer,  not  only  reading  and  spelling  with  pnpriety,  but  r^udering,  with 
some  readiness,  from  the  Eiisilbh  Testanieat  into  Tamul,  and  manilestina  moto 
or  lesi  acquDinlance  with  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  ground  nilei 
of  srilhmetic  ;  and  in  Ihe  latter,  allowing  different  degrees  nf  pragren  ia  Iha 
Tamul  dictionary,  called  Negundoo.  The  sliulenls  were  ilivided  into  two  dai*- 
es,  accordiag  to  their  proticicncy;  and  as  there  was  coo«derable  diiwJmJhrily 
among  tbem,  it  required  much  luue,  not  only  to  ground  tliein  more  thonn^liljr 
in  the  studies  i»  which  Ihey  had  attended,  but  to  produce  such  an  eqoaliCjt  IB 
each  class  as  to  allow  of  its  making  much  advance  in  new  BcquireoiCDla.  To 
Ihe  end  of  1824,  the  students  of  the  first  class  were  occupiedui  pcrfectincanit 
acquaintance  with  English  Grammar,  and  proceedlni;;  slowly,  bul  carcfiUly,  bl 
Antbmelic  through  all  the  tables,  the  compound  rules,  aiid  reduction  ; — ihe 
second,  learning  accurately  the  rules  of  Grammar,  with  (heir  ippHcatiaai  In 
Etymology  aud  Syntax,  connected  with  reading,  spelling,  and  wriliogEugluib, 
and  also  translating  E^nglisb  into  Tamul,  and  Tamul  Into  English.  In  the  pros. 
ecution  of  Tamul  nte[Uure,one  class  had  commenced  Nannool.  the  Gnunmar 
of  the  high  language,  on  a  scicnliQc  plan;  while  another  had  conUnoed  the 
study  oflhc  NeitundoD,  and  the  reading  of  Tamul  poetry,  accordinffto  Oiete 
native  system.  The  christian  scriptures  were  also  regularly  studied.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  year  waa  reduced  to  thirty  six,  in  conn' 
rence  of  sotne  having  been  taken  to  fill  dtuations  in  the  mission,  and  olbeia, 
various  reasons,  dismissed.  The  next  year,  Ihe  first  class  attended  to  tb* 
eletnenls  ofGeography  and  Astronomy  1  and  went  through  all  Ihe  prlodpal 
rulcaof  Arithmetic— studying  with  much  pailicularlty  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  Progression,  and  the  Roots.  The  second  class  finished  their  E^gDdi  ' 
Cnmmar,  committed  a  vocabulary  In  English  and  Tamul,  proceeded  in  AriQi- 
inetic,  as  far  as  through  the  Single  Rule  of  Thiee,   and,  with   (he   firsi  claM, 

'  ~~~  '  *n  writing  and  drawing  maps,     lo  Tamul  lilaralure,  the  Ina 

-Tabefbie.—^rtounf^ffte  Semuutrj, 


clatses  contipued  their  studies  aa 


nORKS    IK  THE   DEPiRTMENT  OF   EDtlCAtlOX. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Rome,  embracing  ila 
quitics  ;  on  the  plan  of  tlic  Rev.  David  Blair>  Aiiapted  to  ™ 
in  tlic  United  States.     With  Engravings.     Boston.     S.  Q.  Ouod* 
rich.     1828.     ISmo.  pp.  313. 


oTRoiDsn  history.    Most  are  very  vague  and  irregular  En  their  DarratioQ,  o_ 
jecdonable  in  many  ol  their  details,  tuth  as  to  Btyle  and  matter,  and  dafident- 

In  the  neceaaary  illuatraliona  drawn  fiom  the  study  of  aatiquitiea. 

The  compiler  of  the  volume  mentioned  above,  haa  avoided  these   fauItA,  by 
arrsD^ng  ue  hiatory  In  definite  period*,  inserUeg  dialinct  biog^phieal  Dodcea 


ling  appropriate  queations  to  every  page. 
een  laken  to  render  every  event  and  every  chi 
>r  and  impreaaive.     The  treatlae  on  antiquittea  ia  a  highly  valualili 


nK»t  paiDa  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  every  event  and  every  charae- 


pendage  to  (he  history,  and  will  he  of  effectual  service  to  the  young  n ,  ^ 

enabling  him  to  underatand  the  oanatlvo  which  he  ia  to  read  and  recite.  For 
any  advantage  of  thla  sort  the  pupil  has  been  dependent  hitherto  on  the  oral 
enlanatioika  oftua  teacher  ;  an  aid  which  is  but  too  seldom  afforded. 

The  style  of  Itils  work  ia  in  general  exceedingly  wefl  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  young  people.  The  cuta  illustrative  of  costume  &c.,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Uie  two  at  the  opening  of  Che  volume,  very  neat  as  well  as  accurate. 
The  accents  denoting  the  pronunciation  of  ptoper  names  will  be  very  uaeful  in- 
most achoola  and  especially  m  thoae  for  young  ladlea,  in  which  Latin  prosody 
ia  seldom  attended  to. 

The  boolt  will,  in  all  reapecta,  bo  found  a  very  dcairable  aubaUfute  for  the 
defective  compendi  in  common  use.  If  read  previously  to  ecteriog  on  classical 
studies,  it  will  fbim  an  agreeable  introduction  to  them  ;  and  during  the  time  of 
perusing  the  minor  authors,  in  particular,  i(  will  throw  much  much  light  on 
obscure  passages,  and  greatly  facilitate  the  learner's  progresa. 

ConTersBlions  on  Political  Economy ;  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  science  itre  f&miliarly  explained.  By  the  Author  of  Con- 
versstions  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Corrected  anif 
improved,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  L. 
Blake,  A.  U.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828.  ]2mo. 
pp.330. 

This  iMok  Is  deaigned  to  aid  the  introduction  of  anollier  branch  of  education 
in  addition  b>  the  many  now  commonly  offered  in  the  advertisements  of  achoola 
and  academiea.  The  popular  interest  of  this  comparatively  recent  science  will 
DO  doubt  extend  itself  to  all  places  of  education,  not  even  Picepling  thoae  de- 
igned for  the  female  aei.  Not  can  we  sec  any  harm  in  this  circumstance,  if 
pupils  ate  not  peimitted  to  slight  the  common  branches  in  aspiring  after  lliia. 
Some  information  on  the  subject  to  which  this  work  is  devoted,  is  important  to 
every  person,  and  is  reasonably  expectedof  every  intelligent  mind. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  its  original  form,  tlie  p[oducti<m  of  a  lady  whose 
other  school  books  have  acquired  an  extenaive  and  merited  reputation.  The 
present  edition  is  revised  by  a  gentlGmao  to  whom  the  cause  of  education  ia  in- 
debted for  many  excellent  class  books,  and  particularly  for  bis  improved  edi- 
tions of  the  other  works  of  the  author  just  mentioned. 

The  ConveraatJons  on  Political  Economy  were  originally  prepared  with 
reference  cbicfly  to  the  instruction  of  females  ;  and  to  this  object  (hey  are  pe- 
culiarly suited.  At  the  same  time,  their  copious  and  familiar  explanations  will 
reoder  them  very  serviceable  to  young  learners  in  any  school  in  which  they 
may  b«  InlroduMd. 

In  what  we  have  nld  of  this  work  we  have  spoken  merely  of  its  adaptation 
to  iDstniettlM  as  a  scbool  book.  Political  economista  are  much  at  variance 
among  tlwmwlv«a ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Conversaliona  may.  In  several  of  ila 
details,  appear  quMtioDsble  to  some  minds.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  author 
has  kept  welly  ckae  to  actual  and  uncnntroverted  pmnta,  and  has  Ihrou^Mtit 
czhiUM  avery  dear,  ^ple,  and  iatelliglble  view  of  the  subject 


_  _!)  of  the  nisUir;  of  England,  on  the  plan  of  Rer.  Dtrid 

f  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  UDtted  States.  With 

lings.     Boston.     1828.     8.  G.  Goodrich.     ISmo.  pp.  391. 

a  Abridgement  oTEngDAhiflory,  Ilwogfa,  in  mne  reipects,  ■ 

nable  book  for  achoola,  tiu,  owing  (a  Hu  QueDcy  ■ad  chvm  d  iu 

.  jtoited  tt*  plkce  anMOg  popular  class  books.    Is  iliipWinn  U  tar 

wwk,  we  (boald  led  uif  puting  with  ta  tfreeable  and  ku  ao- 

u^    It  i*  eectaiDly  defidnit,  however,  in  iccaiaej,  mi  it  u  fai- 

eon^lele  or  ntklutafy,  ereo  u  an  e^lomc.    Hie  ilFle,  l}iou|^ 

releM,  andoflan  iQcorrect;  and  (he  phraseology  is  in  aoioe  parts, 

3  la  its  mxal  asaociatunis. 

lotume  bcCire  <u  will  be  found  UDemimoaly  intenstiug,  in  iu  useful 
'□tenaiiiureufilluitialiooa  drawn  from  aatiquitiet  and  taognphy. 
is  thu>  rendered  di^tinci  and  intelligihle ;  and  the  historjbwe- 
ia  the  liven  and  characters  of  distinguubed  iodiTidaiJi.  The 
J  anangiNi  in  clear  and  nalural  periods,  calculated  to  fudliute  [be  re- 
in, and  subdivided  by  the  menlion  dT  the  pronuncDt  cTenU  in  eacfa- 
uninalion  are  added  to  every  page.  In  schoola  in  which  the 
liled  Slates  has  already  been  studied  by  the  older  scholars, 
a  useful  and  agreeable  advance  in  bistorical  reading.  If  there 
Islory  which  is  important  ta  tlie  youth  of  the  United  Stales,  next  to 
n  country,  il  is  (hat  of  England ;  vcbose  conslitutioa  utd  laws 
nf  our  own.  la  Ibis  viecv,  the  Introduclion  to  the  work,  which 
ketch  of  the  condition  of  the  Brituh  Empre,  will  be  CHUtd  peculiu-ly 
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ber  Excursions,  or  Sketches  of  the  MelWIle  TaadXj.   Lan- 
J  F.  &.  J.  Andrews.     1828.     ISmo.  pp.  100. 

Ittle  volume  is  evidectly  written  with  eicelicut  inlenlions,  and  with  a 
isire  for  the  moral  nnd  religious  improvement  of  the  young.  There 
regularity,  however, in  the  style  of  the  booli;  (see,  for  initarce,  (he 
■nph  ;)  and  rezBrdiog  the  publicatlaa  is  derigned  chiefly  for  chil- 
I  cannot  but  think  some  of  its  detoib  laust  prove  uninlereilii^  aodun- 
|le.  The  vivacity  of  the  author's  manner  is  an  excellent  trait  in  a 
V  the  juvenile  library,  but  it  needs  ragnlation  to  render  it  effective. 
'night  venture  to  speak  al  random,  we  should  call  this  a  first  eObrI, 
^speaks  talent  capable  of  doing;  much  for  (he  entertainment  and  ia- 
ot  cbilJbood.     We  hope  lo  meet  the  author  again  hi  (he  same  field  of 


—Vif^e  536,  ninth  line  from  top,  for  ■  as  ever  (rod  Iba  earth,'   read 
I  peopU  thai  •  evei "  Ece.^Page  540,  eighteenth  line  from  bottom,  for 
IS  of'  &C.,  read  '  think'  ttrvnuly  'oV  tt.c. 
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INFANT    SCHOOL   SOCIETY   IN    BOSTON. 

[It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present 
the  following  articles  to  our  readers.  The  establishment  of 
infant  schools  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  is  an  event  of  great 
moment  to  the  happiness  and  the  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  moral  elevation,  of  the  poor.  As  yet,  the  experiment 
has  been  nominally  restricted  to  this  class  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
method  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  is  perceptibly  advancing 
in  all  schools  for  young  children,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  little  pupils,  and  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  teachers. 
We  hope  to  see  something  more  definite  than  this,  however : 
we  earnestly  wish,  as  we  have  oflen  taken  occasion  to  express, 
that  the  community  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  an  infant  school  established  on  a  liberal  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.*' 
For,  if  the  system  of  infant  cultivation  makes  such  progress, 
even  when  struggling  against  the  impediments  necessarily  ari- 
sing from  extreme  poverty  and  neglect,  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  improvement  both  of  mind  and  body, 
would  certainly  operate  to  much  greater  advantage,  if  not  only 
unrestricted  by  circumstances,  but  favored  by  the  various  means 
which  comparative  wealth  would  command. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Directresses  of  the  Society 
in  Boston  intend  permitting  the  public  to  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  school  in  Salem 
Street.  As  the  society  is  strictly  a  charitable  one,  and  the 
occasion  alluded  to  will  enable  those  who  ard  present  to  express 

*'  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have  had  the  gratification  of  learning 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  at  page  564,  is  about  to  establish  a  school  of 
die  kind  mentioned.     Ed. 
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■erest  in  the  subject  of  infant  schools  in  sach  a  inaa 

Inefit  Ihis  benevolent  undertaking,  we  cannut  but  h< 

mple  contribution  will  be  the  result. 

d  of  pursuing  this  subject  farther  at  present,  we  wo 

I  readers  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  frota  an  Amerit 

a  Liverpool,  dated  Juoe  5.] 

I  attended  a  few  days  since  an  infant  echool,  which  I 

B  quite  new  views  and  feelings  on  the  aubject.     I  hi 

ea  more  affected — i(  is  not  too  strong  a  word — il 

aa  we  did,  a  hundred  little  creature?,  several  of  th 

lars  old,  thus  collected  together.    I  am  not  very  api 

;  but  I  ould  not  prevent  them  from  repeatedly  flow 

'es.     How  many,  how  various,  how  deep  assoclali' 

vith  such  a  group  ;  and  with  the  thought  of  that  m 

ind  most  judicious  charity,  which  is  preparing  iheoi 

t  parts  in  hfe  long  after  we  must  have  passed  away  ! 

had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  prescrviog 

ler  and  siiltncsa  among  such  young  children,  (all  un 

ara  of  age),  as  wq  found  to  exist,  apparently  with 

s  or  unpleasant  constraint.     They  are  called  upon 

le  pence  table,  the  miilliplication  table,  to  tell  the  ni 

Iccond:^  in  a  minute,  of  minutes  in  an  hour,  kc.  with 

l)f  [he  months,  to  answer  in  their  catechism,  and  to  rep 

kmandmentfl  abbreviated;  all  which  a  majorilj  of  Ih 

laking  together,  clapping  their  bands  in  unison  in  tt 

:isGS.     Then  they  were  amused  by  following 

of  Iheir  principal  mistress,  who  imitated  those  used 

implovmenia,  repeating  tho  explanation  of  them 

te,  "This  ia  the  way  we  how  the  corn,"  or  "Thi 

e  wash  the  clothes,"  and  "  This  is  the  way  we  wi 

Ithes,'  &c.     After  this  about  half  the  school,  the  b< 

1  play  in  the  yard  ;  and  the  girls  went  into  another  ro' 

Ion  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  number  of  li 

■,   five,  six,  and   seven  years  old,  were  employed 

ng  small  groups  of  other  children,  leaching  some  tl 

ind  instructing  others  more  advanced,  in  reading.     1 

loo  young  to  learn  were  put  on  a  carpet,  lo  sleep  or  p 

I  pleased.     Connected  with  this  school  was  another 

e  than  seven  years  of  age,  containing  somewl 

\vo  hundred. 

ranlages  of  the  infant  school  arc,  in  relieving  p 
lig  mothers,  compelled  to  work  hard  ia  order  to  obia 
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livelihood,  from  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  children  neglected 
a  great  part  of  the  day.  In  the  lower  classes  the  mother  can 
often  take  but  the  most  imperfect  care  of  their  comfort  or 
improvement.  They  fatigue  and  irritate  her  with  their  appli- 
cations and  complaints  ;  and  the  bonds  of  maternal  affection 
are  thus  weakened.  In  the  school  which  I  saw,  the  work  of 
fifty  mothers,  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  is  done  by  two  school 
mistresses,  an  immense  saving  of  labour^  resembling  that  effected 
by  some  mechanical  contrivances.  The  -children  at  school  are, 
at  the  same  time,  occupied  and  amused.  They  are  learning 
what  will  be  of  essential  use  to  them,  enabling  them  to  secure 
many  advantages  for  improving  their  condition  in  future  life. 
And  what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  their  minds  are  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and  principles.  But  I  can- 
not, and  need  not,  enlarge  on  the  subject  ;  for  what  I  should 
say  will  occur  to  your  own  mind. 

^  I  have  sent  you  all  the  papers  relative  to  these  schools 
which  I  can  procure  in  this  place.  I  am  quite  desirous  that  you 
should  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  in  Boston,  as  an  im- 
portant object  of  attention.  You  will  make  any  use  of  my 
letter  which  you  please.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  little 
children  sung  a  very  pretty,  simple  hymn  about  their  infant 
school,  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester." 

Constitution  and  By-LawB  of  the  Infant  School  Society,     Boston. 

1828. 

[We  are  happy  to  understand  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  school  in  Salem  Street  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
literal  copy  of  any  model,  but  has  been  allowed  to  form  itself 
by  circumstances,  and  to  grow  with  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 
The  instructor  has  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  keeping  the  mechanical  part  of  teaching  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  mental.  His  success  during  the  short  period 
of  his  exertions  hitherto  has  been  very  satisfactory.] 

Preface.  The  success  of  Infant  Schools  in  England,''as  well 
as  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  them,  excited  the  attention  of  many  benevolent  persons  in 
Boston  to  this  form  of  charity.  A  small  number  of  ladies  hav- 
ing conversed  together  on  this  subject  last  winter,  determined 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School  in  this  city. 
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On  inquiry  into  (ho  condition  of  the  families  of  the  poor,  they 
satisGed  lliemselvea,  that  such  a  school  would  be  of  emiaont 
service,  both  to  parents  Rni]  children.  By  relieving  motbera  of 
a  part  of  their  domestic  caree,  it  would  enable  them  to  ae«k 
employment,  and  obtain  the  means  of  support  for  their  fwntlies, 
while  the  children  would  be  removed  from  the  unhuppy  associa- 
tions of  want  and  vice,  and  be  placed  under  better  influences. 
It  was  ascertained  that  many  mothers,  who  depended  on  Ihcir 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  were  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  and 
that  in  other  families,  the  older  children  were  kept  from  acliool, 
to  take  care  of  those  who  were  too  small  to  bo  left  ttlooe. 
Several  ladies  consented  to  solicit  conlribulions  to  this  object. 
The  plan  was  generally  approved,  and  in  a.  short  lime  a  sum, 
a  litlle  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  was  collected,  of  which 
about  three  hundred  dollars  were  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
the  remainder  in  life  subscripliona  and  donations. 

The  projectors  of  the  school  were  so  happy  at  Ibis  time,  as 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Amos  B.  Alcott,  who  had  lately  taught 
a  school  for  small  children  in  Connecticut,  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Alcott  consented  to  undertake  tint 
superintendence,  for  three  months,  of  the  Infant  School  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  here.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sub' 
Bcribers  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  their  aociGly, 
and  requested  Mr.  Alcott  to  visit  the  infant  schools  of  New  Votk 
and  Philadelphia,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  on  his  dutitts  oa 
the  first  of  June.  The  opening  of  the  school  however,  was 
delayed  a  few  weeks,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable 
school  room. 

A  female  Instructer  and  Assistant  have  been  appointed,  and, 
although  the  annual  income  of  Iho  society  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  even  on  the  most  economiciU 
plan,  the  managers  have  resolved  to  begin,  in  the  hope  of  merit- 
ing, and  obtaioing  further  aid.  They  are  persuaded  thai  Lhifl 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  promoting  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  and  of  preventing  vice  in  the  poorvr 
classes  of  society,  which  has  yet  been  devised  ;  and  they  bmt 
that  this  will  bo  so  apparent  from  (he  result  of  the  expefinwBl 
now  to  be  made,  that  (he  cheering  and  generous  support  will 
not  be  withheld  from  them,  which  institutions  for  the  benefit, 
more  especially  for  the  moral  improvement  of  (he  poor,  haw 
always  received  among  us. 

The  contributions  to  this  society  have  been  obtained  prinot- 
pally  from  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  its  founders  ;  axtd  - 
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the  Bubecribers  conetilute  a  smalt  portion  only  of  our  cKizeoB 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  similar  objects.  It  ia  not 
doubted  that  other  schools  will  be  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  A  plan  of  instruction  which  proposes  to  preserve 
young  children  from  the  dangers  of  neglect,  and  vicious  exam- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  the  continual  operation 
of  the  best  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  influences,  cannot 
fail  of  finding  fnvor  with  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  ;  and 
it  ia  confidently  hoped  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  on  these 
sincere,  though  humble  attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures. 

BMtoD,  Jun«,  1828. 

The  School  is  located  in  Salem  Street.  The  Treasurer  may 
be  found  at  No.  60,  Chestnut  Street. 

CkmitiiuHon.  Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Infant 
School  Society. 

3.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  one  or  more  Infnnt  Schools  in  Boston,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

S.  Members  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  Ihan 
two  dollars,  or  a  life  subscription  of  twenty  dollars.  Each 
member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  placing  a  child  in  the  school, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  visiting 
manager  of  the  month. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  society  shall  be  invested  in  a  first 
Directress,  a  second  Directress,  a  Treasurer,  a  Sec  re  lory, 
twelve  Managers,  and  twelve  Assistant  Managers.  The  four 
first  named  officers,  however,  may  be  chosen  from  the  Board 
of  Managers, 

5.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  holden  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  May,  when  the  officers  shall  be  elected, 
and  other  necessary  business  be  transacted. 

6.  Monthly  meetings  shall  bo  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
BTcry  month,  which  the  first  and  second  Directress,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Secretary,  and  the  Managers  shall  attend.  Five  shall 
conilitule  a  quorum.  At  these  meetings  shall  be  discussed  and 
decided,  all  matters  of  business  or  interest,  relating  to  the  school, 
OI  the  mciety,  which  may  be  presented, 

1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first  Directress,  and  in  case  of 
her  abMncfl,  of  the  aecond  Directreu,  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
to  preserve  order  and  secure  despatch  in  business,  to  give  or- 
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I  the  paymeot  of  bills,  and  lo  call  extra  oieeliDgs,  «ii«n 
I  necessary.  In  Ibe  absence  of  the  first  and  second 
mss,  one   of  the  manngers  present,  shall  be  chosen  to 

■  eliall  be  (he  duty  of  Ihe  Treasurer  to  hold,  and  invest 
les  belongiDg  to  Uio  society,  lo  pay  all  kitla  approTfld  by 
BctrcM,  to  keep  fnir  accounts  of  receipts  and  dtsbans- 
Bnd  vouchers  for  Ihe  same,  which  shall  bo  exhibited  to 
Hagera  or  Secretary,  nhcn  required,  and  lo^preseot  at 
lial  meeling  a  report  of  the  elate  of  the  treasury,  the 
ft  of  the  school,  kc.  No  money  shall  be  paid,  except 
m  of  the  first  or  second  Directress,  or  in  case  of  their 
ft  of  the  Directress  chosen  pro  tern. 

I  shull  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  lo  keep  regular 
lof  Ihe  transactions  at  the  monthly  and  aonual  meeluigs  ; 
B  the  meetings,  and  to  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a 
It  the  stale  of  the  society  ;  ils  success,  prospects.  Etc. 
■he  school  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  week,  by  one 
ftanagers,  to  each  of  whom  this  duty  shall  be  assigned 
Iterm  of  one  month,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  (o  require 
H  from  one  of  the  assistant  managcrii,  as  she  may  deem 
lit.  At  each  monthly  meeting  the  visiting  manager  of 
ftious  month  shall  render  a  report  of  the  state  of  the 
I  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers,  or  at  their  re- 
m£  the  assistant  managers,  to  select  the  children,  visit 
Ircnts,  enforce  cleanliness  and  punctuality,  give  advice, 
lo,  &c. 

Kach  assistant  manager  shall  be  in  readiness  to  afford 
Istance,  when  called  upon  by  the  manager,  during  the 
I  one  month.  It  shall  also  be  Ihe  duty  of  the  aBsiatent 
l-s  to  solicit,  and  collect  subscriptions. 
ft  gentleman  shall  be  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
vs  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  to  audit  the  Treasu- 

ftt  the  meeting  of  the  managers  preceding  Ihe  annual 
I,  a  committee  of  six  shall  bo  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
I,  together,  lo  visit  the  school,  to  make  or  attend  to  a 
Bi  examination  of  the  children,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
Be  society,  to  give  in  s  report  of  the  slate  of  the  school, 
Biny  improvements  which  Ihcy  think  may  be  made  in  its 
Ion  or  discipline.  Ai  this  examination  the  parents  of 
■Ircn,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  may  be  invited  Co 
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14.  The  Maoagen  shall  have  the  power  (o  fill  say  vacancies 
which  may  occur  among  the  officers  of  the  society. 

34.  Any  alteration  may  he  made  in  this  Constitution  at  an ' 
annua!  meeting,  by  a  vole  of  two  thirds  of  those  present. 

By-lMWt  cfOu  Infanl  School  SocUiy.  1.  No  child  shall  he 
admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  not  more  than 
ODe  fiflh  of  the  children  at  any  time  in  the  school  shall  exceed 
the  age  of  four  years,  excepting  those  who,  at  their  adraiBsion, 
shall  be  between  three  and  four  years,  who  may  remain  one  year, 

3.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  as  instructers,  and  a  female  atten- 
dant, will  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  school.  Salaries  to  be 
determined  by  the  managers. 

3.  Children  may  be  brought  as  early  in  summer  as  six  o'clock 
iaibe  moroing,  and  remain  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Hours 
in  winter,  eight  in  the  morning,  and  five  in  the  evening. 
These  hours  may  be  altered  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

4.  The  female  attendant  will  be  at  the  school  at  six  o'clock, 
A.  M.  in  summer,  and  eight,  A.  M.  in  winter,  to  receive  and 
take  care  of  those  children  who  are  brought  so  early.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  female  Instructer 
will  arrive,  and  relieve  the  attendant,  who  in  summer  will  be 
allowed  one  hour  for  the  purpose  of  going  home  to  breakfast. 

5.  At  eight  o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter,  the  male 
teacher,  or  the  female  superintendent  will  appear,  and  the  regu> 
lar  conrse  of  instruction  commence,  and  continue  till  twelve 
o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  such  periods  for  refreshment  and 
rest,  as  the  Instructers  find  necessary.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
recreation,  either  in  the  school-room  or  ptay-ground,  will  follow 
till  three  o'clock  in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  when  school  will 
again  commence,  and  continue  two  or  three  hours  as  the  In- 
structors find  most  expedient. 

6.  A  room  distinct  from  the  school-room  will  be  prepared, 
where  the  assistant  will  be  present  to  lake  care  of  the  children's 
things,  and  pay  them  every  attention  they  may  need.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  in  this  room  for  the  use  of  such 
chiklren  as  need  to  lie  down. 

t.  Eadr  child  will  be  provided  with  a  peg,  numbered  and 
appropriatad  to  bis  or  her  use,  for  coats,  hafs,  &.c.  Also  with 
a  basket,  tin  plate,  and  two  coarse  napkins  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  dinner  in  a  neat  manner. 

8.  Parents,  whose  children  remain  at  noon,  ere  to  furnish  their 
dinner.  The  society  furnish  a  slight  meal  once  or  twice  a  day^ 
of  bread,  water,  milk,  or  fruit,  as  the  managers  shall  direct. 
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■he  number  of  children  niBy  not  exceed  fiAy  Ibe  first 
^  but  anerwards  be  increased  U  the  discretioa  of  the 

5  shall  be  required  to  psy  on  every  Snlurdajr  nicht 
X  cents,  whether  they  send  one  or  more  ch^dreD  ; 
[child  for  whom  payment  »  omitted,  shall  canlnnie  in  the 
lAer  the  end  ofibc  current  quarter, 
'o  child  can  be  received  after  nine,  A.  M.  It  is  required 
children  be  presented  each  day  at  school  clean  washed, 
1  in  »bole  and  clean  clolbes. 

1  i;  ibe  method  of  instruction  am)  management  pro- 
il  is  presumed  there  will  be  tctv  little  occaaioD  for 
.  No  corporeal  panisliaMnI  will  be  allowed. 
lall  library,  coalaining  books  suitable  Ibr  the  Inslnic- 
I  ihe  ctuldren,  will  be  purchased  at  the  commeneemant 
tchool,  and  such  additions  made  to  it  froai  Iirm  tn  lime, 
|uud^  will  aliow,  and  the  managera  shall  see  fit. 

es  not  provided  for  by  tlie  ConslitulioD  and  By- 
tlecitled  by  the  Tiailirtg  oMuiager,  and  aball  be 
lonihly  report. 

ftny  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  By-laws,  at  a  monthly 
I  of  the  managers. 


AGRICULTCRAL    EODCATIOX. 

I/or  a  F.lUnbtrg  School,  in  a  Idirr  addnaieil  lo  Jonathan 
\  PrctidaU  of  Ihe  Peimaiftriutia  AgTKuilurat  Sociehj^from 
I  Motria,  Etq. 

[CaaelaSed.^ 

ftuld  probably  be  a  more  arduous  task  lo  procure  from  the 
re  of  PeniiayUauia  the  public  patronage  it  so  justly  mer- 
lo  e^ablish  an  Instilution  by  individual  eOarts,  and  thus 
ipale  le^islulion.  We  have  seen  extensive  military 
-isc  up  and  flourish  among  ua,  by  the  eRbrts  only  of  la- 
,  and  alttrin  celebrity  in  the  objects  of  their  institutions, 
L  perlmjia,  un  adaptation  lo  our  national  characler  Knd 
^  as  universal  as  agriculture  and  civil  education. 
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Individual  effort  seems,  indeed,  a  safe  and  sure  foundation  for 
tbia  syatem,  and  less  liable  to  delay  and  defeat  than  legislation. 
The  Bjstem  has  flourished  in  Switzerland,  not  only  without  the 
support  of  the  government,  but  in  opposition  to  the  aristocratic 
features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  because  iu 
principles  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  [o  the  country  population. 

To  this  great  class  in  Pennsylvania,  the  least  attention  has 
been  paid.  Human  labour  on  our  farms  has  been  leA  almost  to 
its  own  undisciplined  operations.  No  science  enlightens  it  ;  no 
aystein  legnlates  it:  it  is  not  accompanied  in  the  field  by  econ- 
omy, nor  by  temperance,  nor  rewarded  at  the  fireside  of  the  pea- 
sant by  content  and  competence.  A  day  of  undisciplined  drudg- 
ery, stimulated  in  the  field  by  whiskey,  is  oflen  succeeded  in  the 
cabin  of  the  cottager,  by  a  night  passed  in  the  riot  of  intem- 
perance, or  the  stupor  of  intoxication.  A  week  of  drunkenness 
may  be  purchased  by  a  little  more  than  a  day  of  labour,  and  as 
long  as  ignorance  shall  be  the  inheritance  of  the  labourer, 
intemperance  will  be  hia  companion,  and  his  consolation,  against 
that  listlessneas  and  languor  for  which  the  resources  ofscience 
are  the  only  substitutes. 

Should  we  conceal  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance among  us,  we  should  never  succeed  in  removing  them. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  hope  for  reformation  or  improvement  in 
those  farmers  and  labourers,  who,  having  began  their  career  in 
life  without  science  or  system,  must  expect  to  finish  it  without 
profit  and  without  pleasure.  But  it  can  never  be  too  early  to 
lay  a  new  foundation  for  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation,  enlightened  by  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  day,  and  encouraged  by  the  successful  eflbrts  and  ex- 
amples of  such-patriots  as  Fellenberg,  who  have  never  sought 
for  a  place  beyond  the  farms  cultivated  by  their  fathers  ;  nor 
for  power,  but  over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  fellow 
creatures  ;  and  who,  leaving  to  others  the  fields  of  political  and 
party  warfare  (in  which  numbers  will  never  be  wanting)  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  man. 

An  obvious  defect  in  our  national  character  is  thought  to 
originate  from  the  inadequate  portion  of  time  which  ia  generally 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  of 
•leneolary  and  clawical  knowledge,  as  the  beat  foundation  for 
every  other ;  and  from  the  miscellaneous  and  superficial  educa- 
tion which  a  great  number  of  the  American  youth  receire,  being 
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ladapted  particularly  to  agriculture,  profeasioDal,  coi 
or  mechanical  destinationa  in  life,  but  leaving  t 
e  subject  of  such  a  syetem  Id  be  guided  \a  hia  ail 
lore  by  (he  false  pride  of  pareola  and  other  incidea 
■ban  by  any  fixed  and  permanent  principles,  A  chao 
I  in  this  respect  would  probably  do  much  to  protnole 
om  an  injurious  and  speculative  versatility  of  chara 
I  Hyatemalic  permanency  in  ihe  pursuit  of  those  objec 

arly  system  of  education  had  been  directed. 

Prejudices  lead  us  (o  associate  all  ideas  of  schools  a 

with  houses,  and  desks,  and  benches  ;  while  the  tii 

o  great  scene  of  (he  farmer  and  labourer's  ojieratio 

suggested  as  the  beat  school  for  his  practical 

Id   lessons  and   labours  in   practical    agriculture 

ire  among  Ihe  nioat  animating  and  instructive  lessc 

It  is,  perhaps,  there  only  that  science  and  labour  ( 

1  in  hand,  supporting  and   assisting  each  other, ; 

jystem  of  education   having   its   foundation   in  the  pi 

3  of  Christianity,  and  separated  from  all  sectarian  ci 

h  made  subservient  to  Ihe  improvement,  moral,  inl 

and  practical,  of  man,  in   every  grade  of  the  hun 

Is  not  systematic    instruction  in   his   occupation 

(I  to  a  former,  a  field  labourer,  and  a  gardener,  as  I 

a  mason  P    Can  system  be  obviously  more  nee 

lany  department  of  life  than  in  our  agricultural  practic' 

a  any  system  be  selected  from  Ihe  distant  and  diversil 

i  of  our  best  farmers — a  comparison  between  wh 

r  results  can  never  be  fairly  made.     It  is  only  wher 

iture  can  bo  exhibited  at  one  time  in  one  place 

Litilic  principles,  that  compariaoDa  can  be  made  or 

ona  formed. 

rinciple  of  pallern  farms,  at  the  expense  of  the  St; 

solicited  in  vain  from  our  legislature   by  the  politici 

er  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  at  this  momeni 

to  revive.     You  will  see  in  this  project  a  substitute 

Icombining  instruction  with  exhibition.     To  have  s( 

1  to  go  upon,  I  have  selected  Bollon  farm,  near  Bristol 

a,  as  the  locality  for  the  first  Agricultural  lostit 

In  estate  of  my  eon  James  Pembcrton  Morris,  who  ' 

s  of  ii  as  I  may  select  at  my  disposition,  uniting  in 

I  for  the  education  of  his  children   in  such  an  institui 

1  consists  of  near  five  hundred  acres,  is  situated 
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healthy  country,  on  the  verge  of  the  manor  of  Pennsborough, 
once  the  residence  of  the  founder  of  PennsjlvaDia,  and  selected 
bj  him  for  its  fertility  and  favorable  position  as  to  intercourse 
by  land  and  water  ;  to  which  natural  facilities  will  soon  be 
added  those  of  the  Delaware  canal,  located  near  it,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  Philadelphia  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Bolton. 

Next  to  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  find  the  Fellenberg.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  but  will  be  surmounted,  if  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  has  received  practical  instructions  at  HoflTwyl,  will 
assume  that  character.  'Fhen  are  to  be  found  the  funds,  which 
should  come,  I  think,  from  the  scholars,  on  the  same  system 
that  has  elevated  to  so  merited  an  eminence  among  our  scientific 
institutions,  the  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia ;  no  stated 
salary  being  annexed  to  each  professor's  chair,  but  the  whole 
emolament  arising  out  of  the  instruction  from  each,  would  be 
apportioned  to  its  particular  professor  and  assistant. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  a  system  of  education  believed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  character  of  our  country,  and  especially  appli- 
cable to  those  interests  and  employments,  in  which  the  greatest 
numbers  are  engaged,  and  to  which,  heretofore,  the  least  in- 
struction has  been  extended. 

My  immediate  object  in  this  communication,  is  to  obtain  the 
expression  of  your  opinion  oh  the  subject  of  it,  which  I  have 
no  other  right  to  solicit,  than  that  which  is  founded  on  a  belief 
that  it  merits,  and  will  receive,  particular  respect  and  attention 
from  those  classes,  especially,  whom  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns. It  is  so  far  circular,  as  to  be  similar  to  those  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fellenberg,  of  Hoffwyl  ;  to  Mr.  Madison,  to  Judge 
Peters,  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
from  M  of  whom  the  most  strongly  expressed  and  favourable 
opinions  have  been  received,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am^  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

Anthony  Morris. 
To  JoiiA.  Roberts,  Elsq. 

Pruideni  ofihe  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
culiunU  Society, 

Penn.  Gaz, 
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School  in  Philadelphia. 


he  receipt  of  your  letter  should  have  been  acknowledEod  ■'  an 

le  visit  which  you  «■  kindly  invited  me  to  make,  was  not  delayed; 

Inlisfiiction,  therefore,  of  haiine,  betides  the  accouDi  of  the  lafuit 

ou  did  me  favour  to  aond  nie,  the  higher  groafication  of  ■ 

iQ  of  those  uaefat  semmaricSp 

|r  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  OD  the  expedieDcy  of  wliook 

,  either  becau»,  aa  it  was  alleged,  Ibpy  would  produce  an  minatu- 

0  of  children  from  their  parents  at  so  tender  an  age,  or  induce  an 

lipeDdence  upon  public  care,  which  ought  not  to  be  encaurued. 

Is  must,  I  think,  be  removed,  b;  the  powerful  and  touching  facta 

I  brief  history  of  your  ichoola  can  {urnieh.     Result*  of  tlie  n 

"-iro  lo  tbo*e  anticipated,  abundantly  teat  their  utility;  and  the 

le  you  have  incurred  in  organizing,  and  the  economy  wMi  whidi 

ducted,  under  the  superintendenee  o/ftmole  tfoehert,  the  tbr«« 

len,  will,  I  truBt.  recommend  this  branch  of  education  to  the 

id  regard  of  the  Contrallem  of  the  Public  Schools. 

fal  objection  which  the  membera  of  that  body  ei 
instruction,  arose  from  the  fear  of  a  large  iocrease  oi 
k  already  made  for  the  edueatiau  of  our  indigent  youth, 
nrever,  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  moral  and  religious  culture  and 
dpline,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  the  Infant  Sehoob  are  adndra- 
ed,  will  essentially  prepare  the  chililren  lor  the  other  achoida, 
lonscquence  of  such  training,  a  much  shorter  term  will  be  required 
L  the  coune  of  instruction  designated,  than  i^  now  necessary;  no 
n  for  the  conunuoity,  and  for  &e  pupils  taught  graluiloualy,  will 


■leagues  of  the  Board  of  Control,  should  they  adopt  ^milsr  views, 

!  time,  nnder  the  authority  granted  by  the  last  legislature, 

\e  iriitrucfitm  of  childrra  lem  than  fiee  yean  of  age'     It  is 

T,  to  remark,  that  no  part  of  the  School  Fund  of  llie  present 

an  be  applied   lo  this  pnrpose.     In  the  mean  time,  I  am  sere 

Krested  and  valuable  labour*  will  be  sustained  by  the  pecUDtli; 

pnevolcDt  fellow-ciliieos. 

pectfully,  your  Iricod,  &c. 

(Signed)  Bobekts  Tavx. 

(2S. 

Walth'i  Gatclle. 


Schools  in  Villagta. 

rom  a  correspoudenl  that  a  Society  has  been  fornied  at  Rhinebeck, 
linhment  of  Infant  Schools.  So  efficient  have  been  their  cAbrta, 
y  two  meetings,  and  Iboso  within  one  week,  they  have  organized 
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round,  a  capable  teacher, 
oQ  98  (he  necessary  fumi- 
■e  an^  tpparatna  jbr  teachuig  can  be  procured. — A".  ¥.  Ob$. 


DIFFtlSIaN   OF   PRACTICAL   EDUCATION. 

The  Setuidaer  School.  The  founder  of  Ihis  school,  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Reimelaer,  haa  given  notice  that  iny  gentlemao,  of  eood  moral  character, 
■bore  Ibe  age  of  eighleeo,  who  sbaJl  ob^n  a  certicate  irom  the  first  judge  of 
any  oountj',  (who  ia  to  issue  one  only)  in  that  Slate,  that  his  educ^nn  is  niffi- 
cieDt  to  teach  any  incorporated  Academy  in  the  county,  aild  give  assurances 
that  if  he  ia  admitted  to  a  course  of  experimental  iastructiDD  at  the  expense 
of  the  HiKi.  S.  Tan  Rensietaer,  he  will  return  to  that  county  and  exert  hini' 
sel  to  the  beat  of  his  abilities  to  introduce  and  extend  the  oiperimeotal  plan  of 
educalioii,  with  its  anplicadoD  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  and  mechamcs  of  that  county,  provided  he  can  receive  a  reasonable 
compensatioa  for  his  services — shall  be  furnished  with  instruction  at  the  Rens- 
•elaer  School  In  Tray,  during  the  ensuing  fall  term  of  fil^en  weeks,  to  com- 
mence on  the  third  Wednes^y  in  July.  He  shall  also  be  furnished  with  tite 
diymical  tests,  re-agents,  and  other  substances  necessary  to  be  consumed  by 
him  in  his  experiments,  with  fuel,  lights,  use  of  chymieal  and  philosophical 
apparatus,  library,  reading  room,  lecture  rooms,  cabinet,  the  services  of  the 
school -waiter,  and  other  advanta^s  usually  (urnished  to  the  students  of  the 
said  tchool,  frae  of  all  chaises. — Zum'i  Herald,  June  11. 


BMTISB   AND   FOREION  SCHOOL   aOCt£T7. 

The  twenty'thirdd  annual  meeting  was  held  May  13th.  The  report  stated 
that  the  central  schools  were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they 
had  been  during  the  past  year;  and  that  the  clean  and  healthy  appearance  of 
ihe  children,  the  knowledge  they  had  obtained,  and  particularly  their  acquahit- 
ance  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had  given  the  most  unqualilted  satisiactjon. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  the 
schools,  while  it  is  still  in  contemplation  to  establish  many  new  ones.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  the  cause  of  Bible  instruction  is  rapidly  advancing;  and  the  king 
has  given  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  (o  assist  in  that  immediate  object.  In 
Ireland,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  system  has  proved  an  immense  bless- 
ing to  thousands ;  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  its  benefits  are  highly 
appreciated.  Ia  France,  and  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
In  India,  the  cause  of  this  Society  advances  with  deliehtful  tokens  of  suc- 
CMi^Aut  Kewrd. 


IDDCATIOn   IK   QKKRCK. 

[Extnelrfa  Letter  from  Oe  Ser.  Mr.  Brewer,  In  Qie  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.} 

At  Malh,  the  American  and  two  English  presses,  wlfli  odier  obfects  in 

Tiew,  are  doing  much  ibr  the  interests  of  educaUoti  bn  Greece.    A  debUed 

ex^Hutkm  of  the  aystan  of  mutul  iMtrucUoD,  sorenl  Nbool  booki,  (sped- 


e  leeo  at  Ihc  Athenicum,)  and  other  booka  for  childMn, 
roiQ  Ihe  Ameticin  pnsM. 
.  ipere  ire  rrad  wilh  the  aame  avidily  ai  wilh  lu,  uid 
I  yet  among  llie  mullitiiiles  who  are  able  to  read,  there  is  for  Booi 
l:h  inlcrcn  taken  in  other  flpeciea  of  reading,  still  >uch  a  qiirit  will  ao 
^nkindled,  as  the  other  meiiis  of  oducatioii  come  to  1m  employnl. 

most  importaal,  unquestioDably,  are,  achaoU  ^mutual  nwtrwc- 
.  aterian  tehooU.  The  table*  adapted  to  this  eyMaiD  were  trans- 
I  modern  Greek,  mme  time  previouily  to  the  commetKeiiieDl  or  the 
BToIutiDn.  They  were  published  under  the  patronage  and  at  Ihe 
Bf  the  Hwipodixr  of  Moldavia.  Some  Improvements  therein  made, 
^noUeeof  with  approbation,  by  one  of  the  learned  aocie lies  of  Paris. 
""  ' — L-lator,  hw  been  now  scTeral  y eara  in  Greece,  and  haa  aoc- 
ing  more  than  fifty  schools  where  his  tables  are  used,  and 
later*  have  become  slightly  ai^iuainled  with  the  ayitem  from  lila  in- 
■  I.  1-  .p,c  the  poverty  of  the  people  has  "prerentcd  these  bcIiooIs 
o  much  eitcut  hitherto.  Every  one  arquaioted  with  this 
il  in  order  to  give  it  efficiency.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  mom 
OS,  with  Builahle  seats,  material*  for  irritiiie,  &c.  Instead  of 
,  le  children  in  most  inslanccf  are  crowiled  into  narrow  and 
f.  often  seated  on  the  floor,  with  nothing  on  which  to  write,  nre  a 
\  liorD,  &.C.  Still,  any  schools,  however  badly  eooducled,  on  this 
lo  fir  preferable  to  the  old.  where  a  boy  is  taujfht  only  to  stammer 
Isine)  in  andeut  Greek,  without  being  able  at  aU  to  comprehend  the 
ftf  his  lesson. 

if  the  best  Bchools  in  the  country  were  established  by  fbreigners,  at 
■hi,  Athens,  and  Argos,  and  were,  as  Is  well  known,  broken  up  when 
■"  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  Tho  fanner  toacher  of  the 
1  school  of  Atliens,  is  now,  however,  master  ofa  respectable  scliool 
"Tiere  is  also  another  at  Naxos,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
imall  yet  well  conducted  school  ior  females,  under  the  superin- 
■of  Cleobulus,  at  Syra.     The  »chool  which  I  myself  established  at 

■'"■''' "lins  at  the  present  lime  three  hundred  children  of  both 

le  hoped  may  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
I  this  country,  prove  u  model  school  of  high  oiiler. 


improved  Dictioaary  for  Children,  or  Definition  Book, 
c  of  Schools;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  important 

lessary  English  Terms,  with  plain,  simple  Explanations. 

lingsbuty,    Boston.    Munroe  &  Francia.    182'i.    pp.299. 

an  of  scliool  dlcdonarics  has  been  managed  for  the  most  part 
J  tittle  attention  to  the  edacity  of  those  nho  axe  them ;  tho  gnnd 
Bparendy,  being  abridgment  rather  than  selection.  The  editors  of 
Is  secDi  anxious  to  do  justice  to  tho  E^nglish  language,  by  inserting  a 
Hortiou  of  its  words,  rather  than  to  consult  the  wants  of  children,  and 
Hm  the  aid  whEeh  they  need.  We  have  had  columns  of  tl^RttJom, 
Ir^lanaCtons,'  and  the  youn);  ncbolar  has  not  un frequently  (bund, 
~  'o  his  dictiohary,  that  the  word  used  as  a  definition  is  much  less 


intelligible  Ihui  Ihe  word  it  ia  used  lo  define.  He  findi  himaeir,  in  bet,  much 
in  the  Bitualion  of  Lancelot  Gobbo'a  father  in  quest  of  the  Jew's  houae,  when 
he  wu  directed  by  hia  shrewd- witted  son  (irat  to  turn  to  the  right  hud,  uti 
then  ta  the  tefl,  and  lut  of  all  to  'turn  of  no  hand.' 

Besides  the  Tagueneu  of  (he  deiinitions,  the  number  of  wards  hu  been 
□□neceBSSrlly  burdensome ;  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  child's  reid- 
'  ing,  not  to  sity  beyond  that  of  most  aidults.  Added  to  which  is  another  dlrad- 
vuiUge  in  many  of  our  current  school  dictionaiies,  the  insertion  of  words 
necessarily  associated  with  meanings  which  it  is  improper  to  bring,  in  any 
way,  l>erorG  the  minds  of  children. 

The  object  of  the  dictionary  under  notice,  is  to  avoid  these  defects  by  a 
careful  selection  of  words  neither  too  simple  and  common  for  explenaUoo,  nor 
Qor  too  rare  and  abstruse  for  the  average  reading  of  childhood.  Several  im- 
portant advantages  are  in  this  way  secured.  The  pupil's  memory  is  not 
strained  by  unnecessary  and  mechanical  exertions  on  unintelligible  matter, 
which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  quash  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  young  mind, 
rendering  Ihe  study  of  the  English  language  an  irksome  task,  and,  in  the  issae, 
enfeebling  the  mental  poweis.  At  the  same  time  that  these  evils  are  shunned, 
there  is  great  positive  gain,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  Ibis  dtctionary.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefil  of  finding  out  for  himself  the  signilica- 
tiOD  of  minis  which  he  cannot  understand  without  assistance;  and  appUcation 
lithus  rendered  tioth  practicable  and  pleasant,  the  mind  is  liept  active  when 
■  It  would  otherwbe  be  idle,  and  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct  in  its  conceptions, 
by  the  faaMt  of  attaching  an  exact  and  definite  idea  to  every  word.  A  taste 
for  reading  is  also  favoured  in  (his  way,  and  a  good  foundation  laid  for  an  intel- 
ligent ase  of  langnage. 

Of  (he  execution  of  this  work  we  entertain  a  highly  favourable  opinion. 
The  author's  undertaking  was  a  difficult  one,  and  she  has  acquitted  herself 
with  great  success.  This  is  no  ordinary  praise  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
know  bow  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  happy  explanation  within  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  words.  The  book  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the  objects  of  a  familiar 
dicdanary  for  common  schools,  and  as  such  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  teachen. 

After  examining  this  work,  it  was  our  intention  to  suggest  to  the  author, 
that  a  minor  publkation  of  (he  same  nature  would  be  a  useiul  book  for  primary 
school*.  We  have  since  olwerved,  however,  an  advertisement  of  a  book 
which  we  have  not  seen,  entitled  Primary  Dictionary,  or  Rational  Vocabulary, 
by  the  author  of  American  Popular  Lessons,— which  probably  is  a  work 
already  prepared  for  the  purpose  we  have  mentioned. 

Outlines  of  Political  Economy,  on  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States  of 
America.     Boston.     S.  G.  Goodrich.     1828. 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheap  compend,  embodying  &  pfmular  view  of  its  subject, 
with  notes  and  iDiutralions,  adap(ed  lo  the  min(U  of  uie  young.  It  forms  oin 
of  those  elementary  treatises  of  useful  science,  which  tend  at  once  to  enlarge 
.  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  more  extensive  reading  at  a  period  when  knowl- 
edge may  be  rendered  more  complete  by  consulting  the  original  sources  of 

An  lequiliitance  with  the  elements  of  political  science  is  of  great  moment 
to  Ota  wBob  conununlty,  and  especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  popular 
■eatlmenl  is  so  immediately  and  extensively  felt  In  Its  influe 


aflairs.    The  hihabitants  of  other  countries  may  deride  the  Idea  of  (he  people 

_.  I I ing  political  ecanomis(s,  t>ut  such  islilerally  and  of  neceistly  the 

;  and,  as  ^  as  the  Influence  of  education  is  cooceroed,  the 


koowledn  of  a  •deuce  n  important,  or  to  leare  the  subject  uotouebed  UU  the 
period  of  mature  yetn  and  acttre  Bft. 


_  -a  el&ct  n 

I  fnim  the  importmce  of  tho  Qiiitg  itooB',  however,  there  u 

til  with  educalioiiiwUchwoaM  ruder  it  desirable  tobBTeOdibM 
■ledge  inlnxluced  Into  dis  coone  of  ttoAf  in  ei 
^  New  Englaod,  if  Mt  of  oUwr  parte rf  ifib et 

low  plan  of  populai  tntlragBim,  to  renrt  t-  "^ 

J  during  a  lime  and  Inportut  pariod  of  fii 

ft  much  beyond  tbe  round  of  readfuig,  wttt 

I ^  induceiueiit  held  out  to  (hmn,^  iMd>  (bey  nughl 

cir  cducaiioD,  and  the  jauampt  df  WMiM  lum  naai 

lore  rapid  progresa     The  pwtod  of  IlihniJ  |'<IH  ho«e< 
^iitly  long  [o  admit  of  the  iotroduction  niil  ttfiig  QtUj^  ■lamenl 

->^  of  iiaeful  kaowledeci  and  it  it  oae  of  Aa  iiHMt  deci 

it  iDiprovemeiit  la  education,  ttnt  dw  <writrtrf  ^rtdeh 

■begiooiug  In  be  felt^  a  aerioua  era,  ani  "^'t  ftO  IJWi/fal'TT" 

^^  arevoluIioD  which,  as  it  advaacoB,  Uda  Mr  to  at^uh^'wfl 

fthtsof  BD  enlsrgied  tad  liberal  caune  of  ednqUlm  to  •myaatolb* 

■muuity.    Geogr^hy  nod  hislory.  Id  adffitiaa  to  p^HllBMr,  W*  I 

loaQy  of  oor  ecboob.     FoUticBf  ecatiomy  will  pran  a  nloable 

the  list  of  branches ;  and  W4>  *xt  bapHT  to  oMt  In  fbc  pubUcU 

»  book  well  adapted  for  this  purpoce. 

irk  is  on  Ihc  plan  of  tho  popular  acbool  books  of  the  Hav.  Di 

llCnglsml;  the  prominuDt  Ideas  eipreaaed  in  Uive  type,  attoode 

'~iiary — with  examples  and  illuatiatiooa  io  iui^kr  ^f^.    Queati 

i  at  tlie  foot  of  every  page,  for  the  wnvenionco  of  the  instnn 

:ctioD  of  the  pupil. 

t  A  no  Clio  tea  ofAoimalB,  accompanied  with  Dc3cripti< 
■igravings ;  intended  for  the  instnictioa  and  amuaemeDi 
I  Persons.  By  the  Author  of  Evenings  in  Boeton.  Boat 
I  &.  Dearborn.  1828.  ISmo.  pp.  227. 
uhjecb  blend  »a  mach  entertaioment  with  the  instniclioii  which  II 
I  thai  of  SDiinil  biography;  and,  under  judicious  management,  n 
to  an  early  and  intelligent  iolerEst  in  tlic  works  of  creal 
s  IB  a  very  faappy  selection— well  titled  to  inspire  a  taste 
cience  lo  which  it  is  meant  (o  serve  as  an  introduction, 
V  prcp^ircd  with  leferencc  to  the  clrcunutanecv  and  chancier  of 
G  moral  IntlucDce  of  the  whole  compilation  having  been  attentiv 
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Arrangements  made  under  ike  Imperial  and  Royal  GcvemmerUs, 

Public  instructioii  having  been  thus  organized,*"  no  further 
change  was  contemplated.  Those  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  were  satisfied,  while  those  not  in  power  had  little  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  But  in  a  short  time  a  new  face  was 
given  to  the  government.  A  monarchy  had  been  destroyed, 
the  experiment  of  a  republic  had  failed,  and  an  empire  was 
established  to  be  equally  soon  crushed.  If  the  republic  showed 
a  wish  to  avoid  every  thing  bearing  resemblance  to  a  royal 
institution,  the  empire  showed  no  less  dislike  to  everything 
republican ;  and  already,  in  the  month  of  May,  1 806,  a  proposal 
was  brought  forward,  and  a  law  passed,  to  create  an  imperial 
umeereihf.  This  law  was  put  in  force  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1808|  and  determined  the  future  organization  of  this  body. 
When  the  royal  authority  was  once  more  established,  the  uni- 
versity changed  its  title  from  ^  imperial '  to  ^  royal ; '  it  suffered 
little  alteration,  however,  in  its  internal  organization.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  partial  modifications,  its  constitution  re- 
mained the  same  ;  and,  in  the  following  account  of  its  present 
slate,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment have  in  most  cases  been  ratified  by  royal  authority.  As  it 
is  now  constituted,  the  public  instruction  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  is  exclusively  confided  to  the  *  royal  university  of 
France,'  which  has  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people 

*  During  the  en  of  the  Republic.    See  last  No.    Ed. 
VOL.  III. — NO.  X.  73 
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Second,  Colleges,  in  which  are  taught  the  elements  of  the 
study  of  letters,  history,  philosophy,  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences.  They  are  divided  into  three  orders, — royal, 
communal,  and  private  colleges. 

Third.  Institutions  and  '  boarding-houses '  (pensions)  kept  by 
private  individuals. 

Fburih.  Primary  schools,  in  which  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
the  elements  of  arithmetic,  of  the  French  language,  geography, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music.  They  are  divided  into  schools  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  order,  according  as  the  instruction  is 
more  or  less  advanced. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  June,  1822,  Louis  greatly  extended  the 
power  of  the  *  grand  master  of  the  university,'  which  high 
office  was  given  to  his  almoner,  the  Abbe  Frayssinous.  '  He 
was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  still  higher  office  of  minister 
secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
public  instruction.  At  present  this  ministry  and  its  duties,  as 
respect  the  university,  may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — 

Ilead  cfihe  university  of  France,  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
nffairBy  and  of  public  instruction,  and  wh6  is  ex  officio  president 
of  the  royal  council.  Royal  council  of  public  instruction,  consist- 
ing of  eight  members,  besides  the  president,  nominated  by  the 
king.  It  meets  at  regular  intervals,  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
university  into  consideration,  and  bears  the  same  rank  in  the 
state  as  the  courts^  of  cassation  and  of  accounts,  immediately 
after  the  latter  of  which,  it  takes  place  in  public  ceremonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  university  come  under  two  great  heads  or 
sections,  each  having  a  president,  and  subdivided  into  several 
subsections. 

Th«  one  section  embraces  lall  that  concerns  regulations,  ap- 
pointments, and  discipline. 

The  other  embraces  the  personel  and  administration.  The 
former  is  divided  in  four  bureaux,  each  having  a  particular  class 
of  duties  to  perform. 

-  The  first  bureau  is  charged  with  the  nomination  of  functiona- 
ries of  aeademies  and  members  of  councils,  with  the  power  of 
granting  authorizations  to  open  institutions  and  boarding-houses 
for  education,  and  with  the  management  of  affairs  relative  to 
catholic  theology,  and  to  the  '  christian '  and  primary  schools. 

The  second  bureau  is  charged  with  the  internal  police  of  the 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters  ;  with  the  ap- 
pointments of  professors  and  their  assistants  to  these  faculties  ; 
with  all  that  concerns  the  course  of  study,  and  the  granting  of 
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,  and  with   the   disciptine  of  the  secoodsry  medical 

mird  burtau  is  charged  irith  the  oomiiuition  and  installs- 
aa  teachets  or  adiniaietratora  in  the  royaJ  eol- 
jnith  the  reguUtioas  aod  interna]  tji^iplioe  of  these 
J  with  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  and  peosions  of 
nploj'ed  in  them,  and  with  the  distribution  of  banarios. 
Kiurf&  bureau  ia  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  reepect- 
KommuDal  colleges. 

ind  great  section  of  uaiversity  aSaira  is  divided  into 

burtau  is  charged  with  keeping  the  great  book  of 

t,  (en  dotAU  paHit,)  and  with  the  general  journal  of 

ixpenses  ;  with  the  cxaminatioD  of  (he  books  of  othei 

I  with  the  correspondence  with  the  royal  treasury,  and 

arrangements   of  the  accounts   and   budget   of  the 

.7- 

kcond  bureau  is  charged  with  the  malerid  of  the  acade- 

]  faculties,  with  the  regulation  of  their  expenses,  and 

Bnseg  of  the  inspectors  general,  of  the  rector  and  in- 

idemiea  ;  with  the  keeping  of  the  books  relatl¥e 

■  subjects,  and  with  (he  administration  of  the  university 

taa  is  charged  with  (he  fixed  and  fluctuating 
i  of  the  royal  colleges  ;  wilb  the  distrtbulion  of  their 
Ind  the  examination  and  regulation  of  their  running 
viih  the  nomination  and  secuiilies  of  house-stewards, 
!s),  with  the  books  relative  to  current  expenses  ;  and, 
■lb  (he  regulation  of  the  internal  expense  of  the  ministry, 
rsity  has  also  a  treasurer,  and  several  law-officers, 
Beeping  of  its  archives. 
IfGce-bearera  of  the  university  are,  according  to  their 

■  follows  ;— 

!  Adminixlralion. — The  president  and  counsellors  of 
listruction  ;  the  inspectors  general  of  the  university  ; 
If  academies  ;  inspectors  of  particular  academies  ;  deans 
ovisors  and  censors  of  royal  colleges  ;  principals 
nunal  colleges  ;  directors  of  private  colleges ;  heads  of 
IS,  and  masters  of  boarding-houses. 
iching. — Professors  of  faculties  ;  almoners  of  rojal 
t  professors  and  joint -professors  of  ditto,  {prof,  agregd;} 
b  and  regents  of  communal  colleges ;  masters  of  study, 
d'etwki.) 
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All  theae'functioDaries  must  possess  a  degree  correspondiag 
to  their  rank  from  one  or  other  faculty.  They  are  divided  into 
three  classes. 

First.  Into  Hiular  office-bearers  of  the  university y  who  are  the 
president  and  members  of  the  roysA  council. 

Second.  Into  office-bearers  of  the  university,  who  are  the  inspec- 
tors general,  rectors,  inspectors  of  academies^  deans,  and  pro- 
fessors of  faculties. 

TTiird,  Into  office-bearers  of  academiesy  who  are  the  proyisors 
(proinseurSj)  censors,  almoners  of  royal  colleges,  professors  of 
the  first  four  classes,  principals  of  communal  colleges,  and 
directors  of  private  colleges. 

The  other  fimctionaries  merely  have  the  title  of  members  of 
the  university. 

All  office-bearers  of  the  university  are  entitled,  af\er  a  certain 
period  of  service,  to  retire  with  a  pension  granted  by  the  royal 
council. 

The  duties  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction  embrace 
a  very  extended  range.  Being  the  supreme  council  of  the 
university,  every  change  that  takes  place  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  establishments  for  education  must  receive  its  approbation, 
and  no  promotion  can  be  made  without  its  express  permission. 
No  diploma  granted  by  a  faculty  is  valid  without  the  ratification 
of  the  royal  council,  and  no  seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  can  be  established  without  its  sanction ;  it  examines 
books,  to  decide  what  are  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
students,  or  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  university  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  makes  a  regular  annual  report  to  government  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

The  inspectors  general  of  the  university  are  charged  with  all 
that  eoDcems  the  internal  economy  and  regulations  of  the 
academies*  Their  duties  consist  in  visiting  them  regularly,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  properly  administered.  They  are  sixteen 
in  number,  divided  into  five  orders, — two  for  the  faculties  of 
theology,  two  for  those  of  law,  two  for  those  of  medicine,  nine 
for  those  of  sciences  and  letters,  one  charged  especially  with 
all  that  concerns  the  administration  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 

The  duties  of  these  inspectors  are  most  important,  and  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  invested  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing what  information  they  may  desire,  are  very  considerable.^ 
They  can  sunmion  a  meeting  of  the  council  or  adminstration  of 
an  academy,  and  demand  from  the  members  a  full  account  of 
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Ic««diags  ;  ihej'  arc  eatiUed  to  aetk  an  apluntMa  of 

tneni  or  app«r«nl  infringieiiieiii  cf  tfainle*,  and  to 

'   uDelioration   the;  may  deem  adfiasble.      I^ej^ 

rtinlar  uqiiinu  into  ibc  proAcieacy  of  tke  stadonts 

tba  projrfietf  of  tbeir  b^wviour  ;   ascailaui  if  lite 

I  for  iegtve*  b«  saifficiemJf  Uriel ;  walck  owr  tin 

iipline  sad  iotcrnal  police  of  ibe  rojaJ  college  ; 

:  ibal  th«  teachera   and  (iflu:e'4«af«ra  ftilfil  tbeir 

I  [Koper  BiniKr  ;  Utai  the  boildiogs  are  kept  id  good 

■hat    food  and  clolhiog  are  duly  pfotided,  aad  iImI 

d  aaJ  health  ate  partMMibuljr  attended  to.     Their  duly 

I  Etop  here,  but  exteuda  also  l«  ihe  cmobmbii]  colleges 

I  to  the  primary  scboob.     Al  iheir  return  from  each 

a  tbev  must  lay  before  the  royal  council,  a  fuD  account 

Imisaion,  and,  during  lbs  couree  of  tbe  ye«r,  they  are 

Id  give  any  adrice,  ibat  may  appear  proper,  respeclii^ 

rs,  ad  mini  St  ration,  or  improTement  of  the  Qcademies 

a  risited. 

I  academy  is  governed  by  a  rector  chosen  from  among 

p-bearera  of  ibe  nnivereity.     In  the  academy  of  Paris, 

sidings  at  the  ancient  college  of  the  Sotbonne, 

med   by  the  kin(r,  and  is,  ex  officio,  counsellor  to 

it  of  instruction.     Tbe  office  of  rector  laaU  for 

p  of  five  years  ;  but  be  may  be  re-elected.     Every  ree- 

\  council  of  ingpeclois,  whose  duties  consist  in  visiting 

9  3nd  other  eslablishmenls  of  education.     They  per- 

I  a  limited  scale,  the  same  odices  as  the  inspectors- 

I  the  great  scale.     The  rector  may  suspend  them 


i 


;  but   i 


e  be  I 


I  ihc  royal  council.    The  academic  council  of  the  rector 

isist  of  at  least  ten  members,  nominated  by  tbe  presi- 

e  royal  council,  on  the  presentation  of  the  rector,  and 

om  those  funclionariea  who  are  office-benrera  lo  the 

or  academies,  or  from  among  the  most  eminent  per- 

le  (own  iu  which  the  academy  is  placed.      This  coun- 

19  convoked  by  the  rector,  who  presides  in  it,  must 

e  a  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary.     Its  juriadiclion 

ver  all  the  schools  situated  in  the  departments  which 

of  the  academy  embraces  ;  it  regulates  their  internal 

,  discipline,  expenses,   and   administration ;    is  judge 

I  the  students  and  the  beads  of  tbe  schools,  receives  the 

fit'  the  former  against  any  punishment  inflicted  on  them 

iuppoaed  infringement  of  taws,  and  pronounces 
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sentence  of  Buspension  upon  those  individuals  who  have  been 
convicted  of  irregular  or  insubordinate  behaviour,  either  within 
or  witliout  the  walls  of  the  school.  During  the  month  of  July 
every  year  it  receives  the  reports  of  inspectors  of  academies 
upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction,  and  determines  what 
teachers  arc  deserving  of  the  rewards  given  by  the  academic 
council. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  academic  council  performs  the 
duty  of  secretary  ;  and  every  quarter  a  report  is  sent  up  to 
the  royal  council,  to  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the 
university. 
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South  Carolina  Female  ImtUtUe, 

[An  establishment  under  the  above  designation  is  advertised  to 
be  opened  this  autumn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  by  Dr.  Elias 
Marks.  The  principal  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  female  and  two 
male  teachers,  by  whose  efforts  and  under  his  direction  and 
superintendence  an  extensive  and  superior  course  of  instruction 
is  to  be  given.  The  institution  is  designed  to  afford  to  females 
advantages  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  by 
young  men  at  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  plan,  as  delineated  in  the  prospectus  embodied  in  the 
pamphlet*  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  seems 
very  comprehensive.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practical, 
and  thoroughly  exact  in  its  details.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  character  of  the  introductory  general  views,  the  pam- 
phlet is  highly  valuable  as  a  treatise  on  education.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  long  continued  and  profound  attention  to  the  subject, 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  talent  and  experience. 

We  regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our 
copying  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  as  its  contents  are  such 
that  we  should  be  happy  to  aid  their  dissemination,  and  to  give 
them,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  a  permanent  place  among  the  val- 
uable resources  of  instruction.     We  must  restrict  our  extracts, 

*  Hints  on  Female  Education,  with  an  OutUne  of  an  Institution  tor  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Females,  termed  the  South  Carolina  Female  Institute.  Columbia. 
1828. 
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I  the  author's  general  observntiona,  in  which 
I  will  be  able  to  trace  much  sound  and  original  think 
I  an  animated,  easy,  and  graceful  stj'le,  which  se 
'cry  faull  but  that  of  too  much  brilliancy. 
betails  of  arrangement  for  accommodation,  inatructi 
■ernmeat,  are  planned  with  peculiar  felicity,  and  art 
Hd  as  to  favour,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  health  and 
Inprovement  of  the  pupila.  But  several  of  these  toj 
mpelled  to  omit  for  want  of  room.} 

mij  of  mornl  aiid  menial  iiitprovement. — Does  the  educa 

le,  lend  to  the  benefit  of  society?  Has  the  knowlei 

Buired,  a  direct  influence  on  her  own  character  andi 

a  correspondent  effect  on  her  immediate  family, 

3   in  which  she   moves  ?     These  are  questions  oi 

r  import,  and  on  their  issue,  much  good  or  evil  will 

jThe  knowledge  of  our  duties  in  hfe,  furnishes  ua  wii 

Ihereby  wo  may  arrive  at  the  performance  of  them.  Tl 

,  that  most  of  our  errors  in  conduct,  arise  from 

Ijudgment  ;  and  it  requires  some  cuhivstion,  to  um 

le  we  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  olh 

fcfTectually  conducing  to  our  own.     An   untutored  be 

le  to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  wl 

Blely   fastens  itself  upon  the  conviction,  of  one  of  ci 

't  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  errors  of  the  vulgar  ani 

I  that  goodncM  and  intelkct  are  two  distinct  things. — 1 

B  of  a  virtue  to  the  head  or  heart,  is  not  very   comp 

Most  of  our  follies  and  vices,  proceed  from  a  mc 

priginal  or  adventitious.     '  To  do  those  things  which 

'},  and  to  leave  undone  those  things  which 

is  an  error  in  reasoning,   a  practical   soleci 

g  is,  therefore,  essential  to  our  happiness.  Tt 

Lbledly,  a  connexion  between  all   the  faculties  of 

■The  perception  of  right,  for  instance,  must  precede 

B  of  it  ;  otherwise,  it  is  casual,  and  ceases  to  b 

Here,  then,  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense   arc  m 

I  rather  the  latter  is  the  eflicicnl  principle  of  the  forn 

a  regular  and  gradual  succession  from  the  earl 

lerceptions  of  right,  and  what  is  most  beautiful 

think,  bu<  one  quesUoDablc  point  under  this  bead,   and 
a  soil  o(  diploma.     This  may  Bland,  however,  na  but  a  i 
;  tor  3  certiBcate  of  study  and  acqtiiremenU. — En. 
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sublime  ia  morals.  The  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  is  the  fountain 
of  goodness,  and  the  being  who  aspires  to  the  one,  must  love 
the  other.  Virtue,  then,  is  both  a  moral  aficction  and  a  demon- 
strable truth  ;  it  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be  felt  and 
practised. 

Opposition  to  the  mental  ctUtiwdion  of  the  female  sex. — We  are 
persuaded,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  warm  advocates  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind.     The  opposers  to  this,  are  a 
mere  oligarchy,  consisting  of  certain  spruce  philosophers,  who 
dread,  if  woman  be  taught  to  think  and  speak  rationally,  she 
may  be  less  useful  in  the  various  duties  of  domestic  life.    With- 
out going   back  to  those   periods   of  classical  prejudice  and 
scholastic  pedantry,  when  every  adventurer,  in  order  to  prove 
himself  a  sage,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  sweet  domestic 
sphere  of  household  comfort,  we  need  only  revert  to  the  age  of 
the  courtly  Waller,  the  elegant  Addison,  and  the  learned  Swifl. 
£ven  here,  woman  is  regarded   as  the  insipid  gaud  of  her 
companion,  man,  when  the  latter  has  become  vapid  by  intel- 
lectual exhaustion,  and  when  vacuity  has  become  desirable,  as 
a  relief  from  study.     Yet,  in  truth,  how  extraordinary  is  it, 
that  woman,  who,  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  exerts  so 
wonderful  an  influence  on  its  members,  should  be  treated  with 
so  refined  a  courtesy,  ^  as  to  be  bowed  out  of  the  very  circle  of 
humanity.'    This  conventional  duplicity  ought  to  be  frowned 
down  by  the  better  part  of  society.     An  overacted  courtesy,  to 
a  woman  of  understanding,  is  nothing  less  than  insult.     The 
mockery  of  homage,  which  the  would-be  homnie  d^esprit  carries 
with  him  into  the  circle  of  female  society,  is  an  indirect  denial 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  latter.    It  will  be  found,  on  investi- 
gation, that  this  sentiment  appertains  to  those,  who,  on  subjects 
of  a  more  important  nature,  connected  with  the  deep-toned, 
moral  character  of  society,  are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  those 
things,  of  which  the  cui  bono  is  not  immediate  and  tangible. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  skepticism  of  the  heart,  founded  upon  a  skepti- 
eism  of  the  head  ;  an  uprooting  of  all  the  original  germs  of 
social  virtue,  and  heart-felt  enthusiasm — planting  in  their  stead 
a  meagre,  cold,  and  cheerless  philosophy  ;  rendering  the  human 
being  the  creature  of  calculation  and  narrow  selfish  policy,  and 
i^utting  out  from  the  view,  all  which  tends  to  ennoble,  dignify, 
and  exalt  the  human  character.     I  dare  to  hazard  the  opinion, 
and  to  be  accountable  for  the  exceptions,  that  most  of  these 
beings  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  on  the  side  of  grovel- 
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letulUla  ;  a  tiod  of  mechaikica-fMlilicsl  eeo) 
With  these,  religioD  and  social  vtrtne  ■ 
kd  of  Btaiotical  balance,  and,  of  c«ui*e,  ar«  '  tovmi 

:Dlarged  and  libera]  minds,  properly  exercised  aod  «rcU 

moral  afectiooa,  I  have  found  bat  ooe  a«Dtunent  in 

r  tbe  cakiTalioo  of  the  femde  mind  ;  all  htrng  •^■■Ilj 

Ibal  aociety  owea  its  character  asd  happioeaa  to  tbe  mtoat 

d  least  sophislicoted  portion  of  OUT  ^>ecKa. 

if  a  rapid  and  irrtguiar  progrtti  in  edncatioa. — We  ahslt 

^  few  observatioDe  on  tbe  deaultory  and  inperfect  man- 

icb  the  pupil  is  hurried  through  wlint  she  has  betn 

loasider  a  piobalionary  elate,  namely,  the  period  allotted 

I.     It  would  appear  from  the  course  wbich  most 

Ion   this  occasioa,   that   they  deem  (he  allainmeDt  of 

■Ige  of  BO  poiiiivt  a  nature,  that,  like  other  coromodiliea 

bel,  it  can  be  vended  and  obtained  in  parcels  to  sail 

I,  just  88  time,  convenieoce,  and  opportuoity  serve. 

education  dots  not  consist  so  much  in  any  particular 

I,  as  in  the  right  ordering  and  training  of  the  minda  of 

Iso  as  to  impart   a  habit  of  correct  reasoning,  and   a 

lof  pursuing  knowledge  to  the  most  advantage,  the  very 

sought  after,  by  a  aystematic  course  of  knowledge,  is 

neans   lost  sight  of.       Every  thing  that   ia  valuable  in 

• — decisioD,   a  resolution  to  accomplish  whatever  faaa 

no — in  short,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  indiriduat, 

I  which   her  future  happinesa  and  respectability  etni- 

iepend,  must  be  given  at  what  may  be  termed  theyorming 

The  principles  then  implanted,  send  down  their 

J  the  very  sources  of  cxigtencc,  and  are  interwoven  with 

lal  and  inlellecluat  nature  of  the  being.     And  is  this  (he 

I  which  parents  are  to  vacillate,  and  children  be  left  ' 

luidancc  of  a  capricioua  and  evef-changing  disposition  f 

Ivery  sail   ia  to  be  set  in   order  to  catch  the  gale,  which 

!ed  the  youthful  voyager  onward,  ought  the  season  and 

a  be  ioat  ?    Ought  not  the  interruptions  to  be  as 

Ipoasible,  and  should   not  every  occasion  be  seized  to 

the  enthusiasm,  and  to  point  to  the  goal,  which  the 

aspirant  should  ever  hold  in  view  ? 

laociation,  once   establJEhcd   in   the  mind,  ia  the  more 

if  renewal,  (he  more  often  it  is  broken.      Interruptions 

e  deprecated,  as  not  only  having  a  tendency  to  impair 

ftllectual  energy,  but  to   establish  a  habit  in  aAer  life, 
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which,  whether  connected  with  domestic  or  other  duties,  roust 
tend  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  individual,  and  of  those  around 
her.  In  the  first  place,  the  positive  acquisition  of  any  'good, 
throwing  aside  what  some  have  termed  the  chance  of  contin- 
gencies, must  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  industry 
brought  into  requisition,  in  a  given  time.  The  intervals  of 
relaxation  must  be  truly  such.  They  must  have  a  tendency  to 
impart  additional  physical  and  moral  energy.  Even  in  their 
amusements,  the  athletse  of  the  ancients,  kept  in  view  the 
butineas  to  which  they  were  trained.  In  like  manner,  the 
amusements  of  youth  must  be  such  as  impart  a  healthful  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  sports  of  youth  may 
be  considered  as  useful  preparations,  for  hours  of  serious  and 
laborious  study.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  those 
intervals  of  ease,  so  essential  to  elasticity  of  mind,  and  that 
desultory  mode  of  pursuing  a  valuable  object,  which,  as  the 
poet  says, 


*  gives  no  light, 

-     ■  But  rather  darkness  visible.' 

Is  it  possible  parents  so  far  deceive  themselves,  as  to  imagine 
that  those  occasional  glimpses  of  terra  Jirmay  will  be  of  any 
positive  advantage  to  the  pupil  ?  In  labouring  up  the  acclivity, 
even  in  our  pauses  we  must  be  sure  to  secure  what  we  have 
gained,  otherwise,  by  the  natural  proneness  to  descent,  the  ball 
will  speed  downwards.  It  is  only  when  the  hill  is  fairly  gained, 
that  we  can  pause  with  some  complacency  of  feeling. 

No  truth  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  youth,  than  that  nothing  excellent  can  be  obtained 
without  assiduous  application.  Next  to  a  desultory  manner  of 
study,  is  the  disposition,  so  prevalent  in  youth,  to  miscellaneous 
reading.  Novelty  in  itself  is  so  attractive,  throughout  every 
period  of  life,  that  we  must  take  care,  the  love  of  it  does  not 
run  counter  to  valuable  purposes,  which,  on  our  first  setting  out, 
wc  propose  to  ourselves  ;  while  it  may  be  reasonably  indulged, 
as  a  useful  and  healthful  excitement  to  the  mind,  it  should  be 
made  subservient  to  virtuous  and  noble  ends.  It  is  an  excellent 
condiment,  but  a  bad  food  ;  and  he  who  proposes  to  himself 

To  lean  the  book  'gainst  pleasure's  bowl. 
And  turn  the  leaf  with  folly's  feather, 

will  find  himself  more  frequently  dipping  into  the  bowl  than  into 
the  volume.  This  fondness  for  what  may  be  termed  the  piquante 
in  literary  matters,  prodaces  the  same  eflTect  upon  the  mind,  thai 


■  that  « 
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y  of  dishes  do  upon  the  etomach,  tending  to  vitiate  Aod 

it  wholesome  relish,  which  it  would  otherwise  have 

j  solid  and  valuable.     Indeed,  in  all  our  pursuits,  soma 

n  must  be  laid  down  and  pursued.     Without  this,  the 

an  Obidah,  in  endeavouring  to  blend  the  useful  wkfa 

l^eable,  is  apt  to  wander  forth  into  nooks  and  windings, 

.  which  was  originally  proposed  as  a  lemporaij'  digresBJon, 

,  in  a  short  time,  the  solo  object  of  pursuit,  excluding' 

I,  so  that  the  student  is  herself  astonished,  when  she 

Ito  the  object,  which  she  had  in  view,  on  her  setting  out. 

I,  then,  be  nalurall}'  prone  to  these  aborralions,  how 

liforlunate  is  it,  when  the  parent,  instead  of  skilfutty 

T  the  enthusiasm  to  one  object,  suiters  it  to  be  dissipated 

aimless  and  unprofitable  employments.     On  this 

.,  the  failure  of  making  any  positive  advance  ia  know^ 

I  not  the  greatest  injury  sustained.     An  evil  of  greater 

Ide,  influencing  the  individual  to  the  latest  period  of  her 

Ihat  by  this  means,  she  acquires  a  capricious  and  vacil- 

The  energies  of  the  mind  become  weakened, 

I  Ihey  are  directed  to  many  objects.     Bui,  so  far  from 

of  this,  the  parent  hails  the  little  hot-house 

i  of  imagination,  proceeding  from  these  causes,  as 

b  indications  of  a  future  harvest ! 

.n,'   says  Cowper,    '  who  has  a  journey  before  him, 

ilea  in  length,  which  he  is  lo  perform  on  fool,  will  not 

ind  doubt,  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  ho 

readily  conceive  how  he  shall  reach  the  end  of  it,  for 

s  by  (he  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  forward, 

n  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  lo  accomplish  it.'     It  majr 

~  e  observed,  that  in  thus  putting  one  foot  forward, 

p  the  other,  our  progress  is  not  to  be  estimated,  numeri- 

lumber  of  steps  which  we  have  taken.     It  is  by 

I  succeeding  another,  uninlerruptcdly,  that  we  gain  an 

~  speed,  the  preceding  step  giving  an  impetus  lo  that 

va.     It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body — 

o  truly  fatiguing  as  a  sauntering  gait. 

mlar  condiliort  of  the  profession  oflcaclimg. — The  incapacity 

s  may  be  adduced  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an  efli- 

)e  of  female  education.     What  ere  the  quaU5catioDB 

ho  are  placed  at  the  very  vestibule  of  society,  pre- 

\  that  situation,  wherein  the  individual  takes  her  line  of 

!,  and,  of  course,  whence  the  lea^t  deviation  on  either 

lust  cQuso  hci  divergence  from  the  right,  to  be  in  u 
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direct  ratio  with  the  time  io  which  she  is  engaged  ?  Now,  as 
we  regard  the  profesBion  of  a  teacher  to  be  the  moat  important 
and  responsible  one,  whether  we  consider  its  effects  upon  the 
individual,  or  upon  society  at  large,  which  can  devolve  upon 
any  member  of  the  human  family,  we  prefer  the  following 
questions  ; — 

Who  are  the  teachers  of  youth  ?  How  have  they  qualified 
themselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching  ?  What  have  been 
their  previous  opportunities  and  applications  ?  By  what  criteria 
are  we  to  judge  of  their  competency  ?  And,  lastly,  who  are  the 
qualified  and  proper  judges  ?  We  have  our  medical  board  and 
medical  college  ;  and  in  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity, 
the  competency  of  the  candidate  for  public  patronage  is  made 
manifest,  by  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  called  forth.  But  the 
teacher  is  an  auiocrat^  self-invested  in  power  and  dignity,  and 
who  is  the  hardy  stripling  that  would  dare  call  in  question  the 
dicta  of  him,  whose  authority  is  absolute  in  the  infant  realm  in 
which  he  governs?  In  the  humblest  mechanical  profession, 
some  evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  is  required  ; 
and  yet,  how  truly  extraordinary  is  it,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
and  vital  importance  to  society,  as  that  of  instruction,  so  little 
positive  evidence  is  given  or  required,  as  it  regards  the  ability 
of  those  who  are  to  officiate  as  inatructers.  In  city,  town,  or 
hamlet,  the  instructor  is  ^  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes ; '  his 
scheme  of  teaching  includes  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  personating  in  his  individual  self,  lea  tnaiires 
of  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  he  proposes  to  teach 
U  IxUm,  le  Crrec  et  la  PkUomfpkU,  Does  the  profession  of 
teaching,  differing  from  all  others,  require  no  previous  initiation; 
or  is  it  demanded  of  the  teacher,  that  before  he  attempts  to 
impart,  he  should  have  recewed  instruction,  and  that  he  i^ould 
understand  those  subjects  which  he  professes  to  teach  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  throughout  '  our  merry  land,'  most  of  our  teachers 
proceed  as  the  Gil  Perez  of  Le  Sage  ; — *  II  entreprit  de  iq^ 
apprendre  lui  memo  a  lire,  ce  qui  ne  lui  fut  pas  moins  utile  q' 
a  moi ;  car  en  me  fesant  connoitre  mes  lettres,  il  se  remit  a 
la  lecture.' 

Is  not  the  inefficient  course  of  instruction,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  negative  result,  to  be  assigned  frequently  to 
causes  of  this  kind  ?  This  is  a  question,  which  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  every  parent ;  and,  we  do  repeat  it, 
if  in  any  profession  assurance  ought  to  be  made  doubly  sure, 
^  that  the  probation  have  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on,' 


t  af  *  kained  prnfiwinn-     Bendn.  to  rkd  «f 

I  diepaHtiaa,  vkii  iwrtiiriwFla  cu  be  beM  fortk  to  bm- 

wktefc,  ■tiMBrtiily,  ail  delighi  to  honour, 

a  uuljr  «Md  ftmctiallj,  b  |ibcrd  npoa  ■  nrj  fanmbl* 

n  ?   Tbia  doM  ttot  iBfif  a  tkuh  in  public  optnioa  ;  for 

I,  ike  tbe  pbjwcal  Isw  of  Ouda,  tndMaiea  bf  k  aula 

mImjw,  Ibe  tnw  Uvtl  sf  penoM  and  ibiagB.    Ii  is 

MMMM,  ■■  vkb  secto  ;  tbeir  repulatkn  dcp^s,  ia  a 

^  npOD  tti«  coratkueDt  parts  whkb  go  lo  make  ap 

Ap]d}'  this  lo  the  professiofis  of  itK<lJciDe,  Isw, 

,  and  it  will  be  found  correct.     In  &ct,  the  dignity 

^llcDcj  of  aoy  one  profcaaion,  dv  and  teUl  depend  upon 

'  :y  and  excellency  of  tbe  majority  of  those  persons,  of 

s  professioo  is  composed.     Tbia  is  esemplilicd  in  (he 

[It  of  Eurgerv.     It  is  liule  better  than  a  ceaturj,  Rince 

if  snd  the  sargeoD  were  ideoiified  in  the  same  indi- 

I  and  the  physicians  of  Europe  peremptorilj  refused  to 

liplomaa,  or  (o  admit  into  tlic  class  of  gentlemen  those 

poted  ihemsel*^  lo  chirurgical  science.     At  the  present 

ets  and  knights  raaj  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  EUrgeons. 

IS  is  at  Corinth,'  was  the  sneering  reply  of  the  Lace* 

J  lo  the  threats  of  Philip,     Milloo,  panoplied  in  all 

IrDiDg  of  aniiquily,  could  oaly  be  attacked,  in  what  his 

a  deemed  hia  vuloerable  point.     Indeed  it  is  only 

T  day,  in  a  coolroversv  between  a  learned  professor  and 

I  lord,  the  laller  being  discoaifiled  by  the  argnmenls  of 

ler  lo  turn  the  scale  of  victory,  was  obliged, 

ftther  Scipio,  to  carry  the  war  inlo  ihe  enemy's  country, 

Bck  him  foci»  el  arcU.     From  these  and  other  causes,  tha 

ff  teachers  are,  for  the  niosl  part,  filled  up  with  what 

aidcred  humble  votaries  in  the  lists  of  letters  ;  and 

I  be  inken  for  granted,  that  he  who  can  enter  tbe  inner- 

Brt  of  Iho  temple  of  science,  will  not  be  content  to  bo 

lelyto  of  the  gale,' 
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Plan  of  tiuiniciton  adopted  in  ike  South  CaroUna  JF^tnale  Ihati- 
Me. — 1.  By  the  term  education^  we  understand  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  calculated  to  form  an  early  habit  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  direct  curiosity  to  things  which  are  essentially 
useful;  taking  the  latter  terra  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  em- 
bracing all  knowledge,  connected  with  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  and  of  that  society  of  which  she  is  to 
form  a  part. 

2.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  thisy  as  other  things 
intrinsically  valuable,^  is  obtained  by  the  simplest  means.  The 
mode  of  instruction  should,  in  all  cases,  be  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  receiving  it.  And,  to  effect  this,  the. 
most  practical  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  awakening  the 
curiosity,  improving  the  memory,  and  exercising  the  tender 
reasoning  powers  of  the  child. 

3.  While  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  system,  we  must  take  care 
that  this  does  not  interfere  with  what  we  owe  to  the  different 
capacities  of  pupils,  taken  individually;  their  previous  advan- 
tages, powers  of  apprehension,  reasoning,  &c.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  an  a  priori  theory,  but  take  our  indica- 
tions empirically  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

4.  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  that  mode  of  instruction, 
which  gives  a  precocious  development  to  the  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment ;  and  conceive  that  to  be  the  only 
efficient  plan,  which  makes  an  equal  demand  upon  the  memory 
and  understanding.  The  pupil  is  to  have  no  sinking  fund  of 
knowledge,  but  should  be  made  to  render  an  usurious  interest 
for  every  idea  which  is  acquired.  We  are  aware  of  the  trite 
and  commonplace  remark,  as  it  regards  the  imbecility  of  the 
mind  of  a  child  ;  but  provided  the  thinking  powers  be  not  over- 
tasked, we  know  no  reason  why  habits  of  reflection  should  not 
be  inculcated,  even  in  the  child.  Every  day's  experience  wilt 
convince  us,  that  the  why  and  the  wherefore^  which  proceed  from 
lisping  infancy,  must  originate  in  a  thinking  principle  ;  and 
early  habits  of  reflection  invigorate  the  faculty  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  expand. 

5.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a  technical, 
unvaried  arrangement,  which  produces  upon  the  mind  the  same 
effect,  that  monotonous  sounds  do  upon  the  animal  spirits,  and 
tend  to  lull  the  judgment  asleep.  The  thrice-told  tale  may 
proceed  mechanically  from  the  speaker,  and  all  who  have  re- 
flected upon  this  subject,  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
scholastic  rHualy  which  may  be  termed  the  language  of  the  lipsi, 
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I  ilaceiriiig  to  teacher  and  pupil.      Routine,  tbcrefarc, 

lit  injures  the  process  of  (hioking,  should,  at  limes,  be 

cd.     On  this  occ^ion  (he  mind  receives  a  coDcussioii 

I  sululary.    The  ru/e  may  be  repeated,  and  well  repealed, 

1  the  scholar's  annexing  any  ideas  to  it ;  but  Ihe  reaionof 

hat,  on  all  occasions,  should   be  required.     The 

r  the  scholar  must,  also,  occasionally,  be  mada  to  take  a 

9  backward,  in  order  to  spring  more  effectually  forward. 

■iject  matter  of  the  present  lesson  cannot  he  well  under- 

r  the  part  has  not  been  well  digested.     It  is,  therefore, 

lely  requisite,  that  the  teacher  have  recourse  to  frequent 

Ion,  judiciously  varied  ^  nothing  fixes  the  fact  so  perma- 

'"be  mind  must  not  bo  eufTered  passively  to  grope  its 

me  lesson  to  another,  only  intent  upon  the  present, 

reverting  to  the  past.     The  teacher  must  be  satisfied 

pent  examinations,  (hat  (he  scholar  has  retained  what  she 

T,  and  has  formed  some  system  in  her  mind,  from 

L  readings.     Without  this,  Ihe  scholar  may  have  gone 

ind  through  her  book,'  and  not  retain  a  vestige  of 

B  has  studied. 

re  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  facts  are  the  materials  of 
ge,  or  rather  that  these  conaliivti  knowledge  ;  we  should, 
B,  direct  our  atlenliou  to  things,  holding  words  as  mere 

I  iuslruclion,  the  simplest  principles  which  can  be  arrived 

itilute  our  data.     That  one  added  to  out  makes  two, 

of  all  numerical  rules.     We,  therefore,  proceed 

/  which  we  know,  to  Ihal  which  we  do  not  know  ;  pre- 

scending  a  ladder,  we  grasp  with  our  hands  those 

upon  which,  in  a  few  moments,  we  are  (o  rest  our  feet. 

of  most  teachers,  as  well  as  of  moat  elementary 

Intended  for  instruction,  is — that  the  youthful  tyro  must 

jvilb  (Aem;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  go 

iith  (he  pupil  piti  o  pas.     Their  victories  are  all  done 

lot  in  (he  field.     Instead  of  drawing  one  circum- 

I  after  another — (aking  the  mind  by  regular  approaches, 

Is  keeping  up  the  line  of  communication,  they  are 

Bng  possession  of  it  by  a  coup  de  main.     But  to  accom- 

f  former,  it  is  requisite  to  adapt  our  ideas  and  language 

of  Ihe   child  ;  to   enter  iniimntely  into  her  habits  of 

and   apprehending,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  those 

)nB,  which  Ihe  infant  mind  weaves  at  the  most  tender 

lie  pupil  and  leacber  must  speak  oae  language,  in  order 
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that  instruction  may  be  successfully  imparted  and  received. 
Neither  is  the  latter  to  go  in  advance  of  the  former  ;  their 
pilgrimage  must  be  together  ;  and  so  far  from  aspiring  to  reach 
the  summit  by  a  few  vigorous  efforts,  they  must  be  content  to 
measure  their  joint  progress,  by  looking  back  to  the  level  from 
which  they  have  asoended.  It  is  thus,  under  the  benignant 
and  humanizing  care  of  the  teacher,  that  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  pupil  receive  that  direction,  which  influences  the  individual 
in  aher  life. 

7.  The  business  of  teaching  does  not  consist  in  memorizing 
the  text,  or  in  giving  technically  the  answers  to  a  few  questions, 
appended  to  the  text*book.  This  intellectual  tire  et  carte  in  a 
few  weeks  becomes  so  easy, 

That  every  whipster  has  his  trade  by  heart. 

There  must  be  a  challenge  to  intellectual  skill,  in  which  the 
understanding  and  the  memory  are  equally  tasked.  If  scholars, 
when  they  take  their  respective  places  in  their  class,  '  like 
figures  cut  upon  a  dial  plate,'  anticipate  every  question  which 
shall  be  proposed,  responding  in  the  dull,  monotonous  chime  of 
a  cloisteral  recluse,  numbering  the  beads  of  her  rosary  ;  wherein 
consists  the  advantage  which  the  teacher  by  his  actual  presence 
affords,  over  what  can  be  derived  from  the  text-book  alone  ? 
An  academy  ought  to  be  a  literary  gymnasium,  in  which  the 
competitor,  even  if  she  fail  in  obtaining  victory,  is  intellectually 
strengthened  by  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
That  mental  collision,  which  gives  so  powerful  a  momentum  to 
civilized  society,  is  as  essential  in  a  school  for  children,  as  in  a 
school  for  adults.  It  is  by  this  means,  only,  that  enthusiasm  can 
be  awakened,*  and  the  love  of  literary  distinction  enkindled.! 
Without  these,  the  whole  process  is  dull,  heavy,  and  plodding, 
tending  to  injure  that  elasticity  and  spring  of  thought,  which  is 
the  very  germ  of  improvement,  and  to  break  down  the  sprightly 
and  imaginative  youth  into  a  mere  mannerist.]; 

8.  It  will  constitute  a  primary  object  of  the  Inslitule  to  form 
such  a  subdivision,  in  the  order  of  studies,  that  there  will  be  a 

*  We  cannot  but  question  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  A  pure  enthusiasm 
springs  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  from  the  nature  of  the  subiect 
contemplated,  or  the  interesting  manner  in  whicli  it  is  presented.  Emulous 
feeling,  kindled  to  <  enthusiasm,  we  should  dread  as  a  very  injurious  influence 
on  character.    Ed. 

t  Is  this  a  proper  motive  in  a  course  of  education  preparatory  to  the  duties 
of  female  life  ?    Ed. 

X  Interesting  instruetian  will  prevent  such  evils.    Ed. 

VOL.   III. NO.  X.  15 


:he  natcrai,  sciesces- 

I  from  the  aimpleBt  elemcDtary  brandiea  ta  tte  liif^' 

kitera.    En  order  to  etTect  this,  mcra  iHbaidfai^ 

,11' j  a  subordinate  claaa  nnut,  m  it  iwf  rti  tha 

,  -ed,   be   iinmediately  prepantoiy  to  Hmt  bi 

rh«  traiulUioa  of  a  aehotar  isto  a  U^arikM^ 

Till,  jla  step  in  «a  asceading  MriM. 

t  leather  md  pftpU  must  undentamd  tadt  aAlK— !%■ 

lofthc  former  must  bend  and  mould  theaaelreB  to  thoae 

r.     It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  leaaon,  bnt  the  nnder- 

'  Li,  which  ia  the  material  point.     A  faw  Inei  well 

will    furnish   a  more   nonrubiog  and  iBTigervting 

the  niind,  than  a  whole  rolume  dealt  out  bj  mtmiriu' 

Overcome  the  tia  intriia  of  a  aluggiah,  doU  intellaet, 

,  and  you  have  done  erery  thing.     On  thia  occaMon, 

\a  not  to  despair,  if  he  do  not  at  once  ■PceeeJ  ;  Ike 

a  be  applied  again  and  again.     If  after  ■■eh  labour 

.  he  be  unBucceaaful,  it  ought  to  awaken  him  to  sii9> 

Jefficacy  of  the  means  which  he  adopta.     Perhape  by 

I  to  the   peculiar  babita  and  modea  of  thinking  of  his 

1   maj  succeed  better,  bj  adopting  a  diSbrent  conrse. 

Inothing  esoterical  in  all  thia :  the  teacher  must  love  bis 

I,  and  apply  all  the  ene^ea  of  hkmod  to  the  advance- 

Hhe  objects,  which  ought  to  be  peenliatl/  his. 


THE   ^ATun^L  sciEncEa. 

*'ing  thoughts  are  part  of  a  very  interesting 
I  io  that  valuable  paper,  Walsh's  Gazette.  In 
liog  ihcac  paragraphs,  ne  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  under- 
n  advocating  the  scientific  part  of  education  to  the 
J  of  the  literary.  We  copy  this  article  for  ila  own 
■hich  our  readers  will  perceive  are  of  a  high  order,  as 
Iboth  matter  and  manner.] 

II  here  offer  a  few  reasons  for  considering  the  natural 

'orthy  of  a  still  higher  rank  than  they  now  hold,  in 

mpJotr  system  of  education.     It   has  always  appeared 

IfalJncioijs  opinion,  that  these  sciences  must  yield  in 

iiitetlcctual  philosophy,  ihe  mathematics,  logic, 
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&c.  if  we  take  for  our  standard  the  proportion  in  which  they 
respectively  exercise  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  standard.  The  mere  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers  contributes  but  little  to  the  general 
improvement  or  happiness  of  mankind,  and  constitutes  a  small 
part  of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  others.  The  associations 
which  BO  invariably  give  a  direction  of  good  or  ill  to  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  should  never  be  disregarded.  Our  passions 
are  to  be  regulated — our  feelings  refined — our  moral  perception 
quickened,  and  rendered  absolute  and  superior  over  the  whole 
man.  Without  this,  the  highest  intellectual  strength,  original  or 
acquired,  is  the  most  injurious  and  unlovely  attribute  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible — hateful  just  in  proportion  to  its  vigour. 
It  is  the  blind  power  of  the  Cyclop,  vast  and  irresistible  in  his 
might,  capable  of  raising  mountains  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
but  restrained  by  no  principle  from  dashing  them,  with  the 
malignity  of  a  destroying  angel,  upon  the  fairest  works  of 
man's  creation. 

But  we  do  not  leave  the  point  here.  The  natural  sciences 
do  furnish  a  most  useful  employment  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
They  are  removed  from  that  spirit  of  rivalry  and  bitterness  of 
-  envy,  so  often  attendant  upon  the  speculations  of  the  learned  ; 
they  lead  to  a  nice  observation  of  differences — a  close  inspec- 
tion of  slight  resemblances — a  caution  in  drawing  conclusions — 
patience  in  investigation,  and  order  and  arrangement  in  all  our 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  These  advantages  can  never  be 
unimportant  to  rational  and  intelligent  beings  ;  and  we  know  not 
from  what  other  source  results  more  conducive  than  these  to 
the  great  interests  of  society,  can  well  be  derived.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  felt  by  the  savage,  to 
Ildow  something  of  the  wonders  constantly  recurring  around 
him.  We  allude  to  that  higher  wish  to  understand  whatever 
is  connected  with  our  happiness,  and  so  connected  by  a  wise 
design  of  Providence,  as  to  make  that  happiness  dependent  upon 
our  own  exertion — at  once  an  incentive  and  reward  to  our 
labour.  We  speak  of  that  laudable  desire,  so  well  expressed 
by  Boccaccio,*  '  to  learn  the  reasons  of  things  and  the  causes 
of  the  same,  as  becomes  a  gentleman,^  This  effectually  destroys 
the  superstition  which  enchains  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  when 
they  look  upon  the  operations  of  nature  ;  this,  too,  places  new 
worlds  within  the  power  of  man,  and  while  it  affords  him  the 

*  Decameron. 
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r  gratifying  his  multiplied  wanU,  causes  him  to  fed 

I  more  his  dependance  apon  others,  and  seearea  to  him 

Bst  possible  beoefit  to  be  derived  from  the  aoual  nnioa. 

n  the  largest  philosophy  ofier  more  than  geaanBj 

B  views  and  refine  the  character  of  all. 

)  the  boundless  range  of  subjects  with   wUeh  it  is 

for  a  well  informed  man  at  the  present  dsj  to  ba 

id,  that  particular  attention  should  be  dnected  to  thoae 

J  yield,  on  (he  whale,  most  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 

ll,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  be  roost  nsefnl  to 

1.     Vet  wide  and  unlimited  as  are  the  boondariea 

r  studies  are  intimately  connected  wbh  each  other. 

ca  artes  quae  ad  humanilatem  pertinent,  habent 

culum,  et  quasi  cogoatioDe  qtiadam  rater 

|ienlur."     Not    that   there  is  any  similarity  belwesn 

ic,  the  languages,  &.C.  but  they  each  and  all  poascss 

it  treiisures  Co  unfold  to  the  inquirer  ;  they  are  adapted 

d   in  the  difTcrenl  stages  of  its  advancement,  and  de- 

pon  one  another  in  regular  gradation  by  the  greater  or 

c  of  application  necessary  to  their  complete  mastery. 

iencos  constitute  a  family  beautifully  united,  with  just 

resemblance  in  the  general  outline  to  point  out  their 

1,  yd   inttnitely  diversified  by  individual  peculiarities 

icieristic  ditfercnces.     If  the  attention  ia  once  awak- 

lie  allraction  of  any  of  them,  it  is  awakened  never  to 

alisGed.     An  endless  thirst  will  he  created,  an  intense 

e  curiosity  excited,  to  become  more  intimately  conver- 

I  every  member  possessing  marks,  however  remote,  of 

■n  origin.     Nature,  in  her  thousand  forms  and  changes, 

[  them  forms  of  beauty  and  changes  of  loveliness,  be- 

;\haU9tible  field  of  observation  and  study.     The 

LSte  has  been  thus  formed   and  chastened,  goes 

ftto  the  world  with  ^         .  - 


;r  of  receiving  new  impressions 

round  him.    In  realizing  the  expressive  fable  of  Roman 

s  finds  the  same  communicative  Egeria,  still  imparling 

lilitary  places  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  she  first 

founders  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  old.     A 

linlance  with  natural  science  has  given  him  as  it 

mse.    The  same  objects  may  indeed  meet  the  eye 

e  same  variety  of  hill   and  dale,  of  mountain  and 

ut  their  inquiries  end  where  hia  begin.    They  may 

''  Cicero'g  Oration  for  the  poet  Archios. 
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experience  a  sensation  of  delight — a  momentary  sensation, 
which  cannot  be  again  excited  when  the  different  arrangement 
and  combinations  of  the  scene  have  lost  their  power  to  please  ; 
but  there  are  other  beauties,  less  prominent  but  not  less  inter- 
esting, constantly  unfolding  themselves  to  him.  Not  an  insect 
borne  upon  the  slightest  breeze  of  summer,  not  a  leaf  waving 
in  the  wind,  not  a  pebble  beneath  his  feet,  without  its  appro- 
priate lesson  of  instruction.  « 

*He  finds 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.* 

Inanimate  creation  speaks  a  language  more  powerful  than  the 
voice  of  words.  The  minute  and  the  vast  proclaim  one  creating 
energy.  The  same  Being  who  mingles  the  delicate  tints  in  the 
rose-bud  and  the  tulip,  or  spreads  the  light  down  on  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  takes  up  the 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing. 

Physical  and  natural  sciences  are,  moreover,  of  peculiar 
utility,  from  the  yery  manner  in  which  they  must  be  investigated. 
They  can  only  be  pursued  with  success  by  a  patient  examina- 
tion of  facts  ;  their  object  is  unalterable  truth,  to  be  derived 
from  accurate  deductions,  and  often  repeated  observations. 
The  opinions  of  men  derived  from  almost  every  other  source, 
change  with  the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  there  is  hardly  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  may  not  be  disputed,  even  on  historic 
ground.  The  interests  of  men  and  of  nations,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  experience  to  given  circumstances, 
are,  and  must  be  regarded  in  different  lights,  as  those  circum- 
stances vary.  Every  thing  of  speculation  will  become  altered, 
as  the  relations  among  men,  dependant  upon  the  progress  of 
intellect,  are  themselves  altered.  But  in  regard  to  the  sciences 
of  which  we  now  speak,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  re- 
sults of  our  investigation  no  time  can  alter  ;  their  application  to 
the  necessities  of  our  condition  will  be  the  same,  centuries  hence, 
as  at  the  present  moment.  To  understand  the  writings  of  an- 
tiquity, we  must  go  back  and  place  ourselves  in  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  author  we  would  consult.  But  nature  ever  speaks 
the  same  intelligible  voice  of  instruction  ;  we  can  read  and 
understand  the  wide-spread  volume,  and  imbibe  the  feelings  of 
the  most  distant  age — we  can  extend  the  perusal  even  further 
than  did  those  sages  of  old,  who  taught  wisdom  while  walking 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery. 

Not  the  least  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived  from  these 
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1  foiiDil  in  the  influence  wliicli  ttiey  eniiiientlv  pussesa, 
leract  (he  direction  too  often  given  to  the  higher  facul* 
lothcr  pursuits.     The  conlr&cliiig  tendency  of  legal  in- 
ns, hae  beeu  frequently  noticed,     Burke  ^eaka  of  it 
ist  decided  terms,  alluding  to  a  digtinguisbed  cootem- 
I  iue  speech  upon  American  tasalion.     V«ry  eimilar, 
he  opinion  of  Gibbon,  in  reference  to  the  ni<tlhenMtioB. 
C8,  hoHct-er,  yield  ideas  abundantly  propor- 
ength  of  all  the  inlellectual  powers. 
Inst  chain  of  being,  whose  exttemitiea  are  beyond  our 
^stcndiiig  wherever  the  vital  principle  is  found,  in  earth, 
ocean,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the  imperfect 
of  youth,  to  tho  sublimest  attainments  of  maturity. 
|terisla  hence  derived,  are  as  yet  almosl  unknown,  and 
no  sensible  diminulion  when  every  law  regulaliag 
combinations  of  matter  shall  have  been  fully  estab- 
I  For  even  then,  countless  deductions  are  to  be  made 
mpiote  knowledge  of  form,  structures,  habitudes,  and 
he    infioile  multitude  of  individuals,  in   the  animal, 
nd  vegetable  kingdoms.     Still  further,  this  constaDlIy 
Hating  mass  of  information,  is  alt  to  be  brougbt  to  bear 
lusand  different  ways,  upon  the  purposes  of  life.     And 
a  period  ever  arise,  we  might  still  recur  hither  to 
r  best  leelings,  and  give  truth   and  purity  to  our 
This  consideration  is  of  much   importance  to  the 
I  Every  scholar  knows  how  much  of  the  pleasure  derived 
Horace  or  Juvenal,  and  in  fact  any  of  the  older 
i  to  the  commentaries  and    illustrations  of  the 
^nd  churchmen.      Some  local  peculiarity  impedes  our 
in  every  line,  and  is  ever  referring  us  to  the  notes  for 
ftnalion.     Allusions  to    every  thing  artificial   are  thus 
y  unsafe.     Independent  of  the  fact  that  the  habits  and 
iBtions  are  dissimilar,  there  will  always  bo  important 
n  this  respect,  in  the  same  nation,  at  diflerent  timea. 
ns  then  strve  to  give  a  direction  to  thought,  they 
kribe  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  render  his  productions 
■aling  in  interest  as  the  objects  referred  to  -, — they  in  fact 
llhem  to  the  same  stages  of  corruption,  mutation,  and 
§  The  writer  thus  prescribes  the  limits  to  his  own  fainej 
lis  monument   upon   a   restless   quick-sand,  towards 
tide,  irregular  and  slow,   and   imperceptible  in  its 
9  constantly  moving  the  wholo  mass  of  its  destroy- 
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We  do  not  then  urge  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  as  afford- 
ing a  solace  to  disappointed  ambition,  or  a  resource  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  Nor  are  we  offering  inducements  to  an  idle 
and  vitiated  curiosity.  He  who  collects  and  arranges  his  speci- 
mens from  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature,  attracted  by  their 
beauty,  or  regularity  of  form  and  structure,  is  engaged  in  about 
as  profitable  and  noble  an  employment  as  the  busy  child,  when 
amusing  himself  with  his  gilded  and  glittering  toys.  The  taste 
of  such  a  one  suggests  the  complacent  pedantry  of  Lord  Her- 
bert in  the  picture  galleries  of  Florence  *,  and  you  look  upon  his 
nice  observance  of  order  and  system,  his  neat  cabinet  and  accu- 
rate descriptions,  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  humorous  catalogue 
of  Rabelais,  or  the  antiquarian  riches  of  captain  Grose. 

It  was  no  such  trifling  purpose  as  this  that  led  the  devoted 
followers  of  LinneBUs  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
They  did  not  dare  the  dangers  of  the  trackless  ocean,  leuid 
upon  every  shore  and  island,  from  Greenland  to  South  Africa, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas,  influenced  by  such 
principles  of  action.  Something  more  than  mere  enthusiasm, 
too,  supported  them  amidst  the  changes  of  the  elements,— 
exposed  to  the  still  more  fearful  vicissitudes  of  the  untameable 
passions  of  every  race  of  men.  It  was  an  irresistible  thirst  for 
knowledge — the  knowledge  of  all  that  nature  has  not  absolutely 
sealed  up  from  our  view.  Un  intimidated  in  their  noble  purpose, 
they  cheerfully  encountered  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms,  and 
we  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  seeking  out  their  sepulchres  in 
the  most  distant  regions,  and  applying  to  them  that  splendid 
fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  which  rendered  sacred  and  hallowed 
forever  the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  Grateful  for  their  high 
service  in  extending  the  dominions  of  science,  we  accord  to 
them  the  same  honour  and  triumph  anciently  given  to  those 
heroes  who  brought  new  nations  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic.  We  need  not,  like  them,  devote  all  our  days  to  the 
subject,  bat  we  ought  certainly  to  direct  hither  that  spirit  of 
determined  and  manly  inquiry  which  leads  us  to  leave  no 
department  unexplored,  never  resting  satisfied  till  we  have 
arrived  at  a  general  law  or  an  ultimate  fact.  In  so  doing  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  a  benefit  equal,  at  least,  to  whatever  can 
be  obtained  from  any  other  source  of  information. 
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a  pamplilet  compiled  from  the  Franklin  Magazine,  we 
led  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  view  of  this 
ihle  and  uBeful  seininary,  which  has  taken  a  disiingui&h- 
L  among  the  practical  institutions  of  this  country.     The 

f  inetruction  adopled  in  this  school  are  snch,  we  he- 
I  to  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  teachers  who 

i  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  .They 
t  the  practical  facilities  of  modern  improvement,  nlong 
I  thorough  exactness  of  tuition  belonging  to  the  best  of 

ir  order  of  Beminaries,  as  taught  on  long  established 
The  principal,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  is  advantage- 

wn  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  advocate  of  improre- 
I  education"  ^  and  the  gentlemen  who  cooperate  with 

s  labours,  are  eminently  qualified  to  render  him  effi- 
P  in  their  respective  departments.'!'] 

:  present  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  educa- 

I  apology  will  be  required  for  an  attempt  to  aid  its  ad- 

A   conslonily  increasing  tnleresl  in  the   subject, 

)  suppose  that  the  science  aud  practice  of  iostruc- 

maiii  stationary,  while  other  arts  and  sciences  are 

Pursue  what  other  trade  or  profession  we  may, 

If  developing  mind  cannot  be  neglected.     We  owe  it  to 

ce — to  patriotism — to  humanity — lo  posterity,  that  the 

>u  now  rising  to  enjoy  the  blessings,  aud  sustain  the 

lililies,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  not  be  left 

in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  thus  to  disgrace  the 

ns  which  their  fathers  have  founded.     Indeed,  a  con- 

llhat  all  the  substantial  interests  of  society  are  dependant 

■illusion  of  learning,  is  rapidly  pervading  every  class  of 

"    sens. 

E  that  no  advantages  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  commercial 
of  wealth  acquired,  or  wealth  transmitted,  can  com- 
jr  a  deficiency  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  ihey 
I  dilfurent  degrees  of  zeal,  endeavouring  to  establish 
their  systems  of  universal  education.  The  iiuliis- 
c  of  profit,  and  the  iiidependenl  of  pleasure,  from 


Is  pBQiphll 

Iroreswir  boimar 
I  foruier  [lumbei 
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the  same  source.  The  private  citizen  finds  his  highest  happi- 
ness in  refined  and  polished  society.  The  statesman  feels  it  to 
be  his  greatest  glory  to  make  and  administer  laws  among  a 
people  of  whom  every  individual  can  appreciate  his  merits.  In 
such  a  community,  wealth  confers  no  privilege  but  that  of  being 
foremost  in  acts  of  beneficence,  and  poverty  will  neither  be 
ofiered  nor  received  as  an  apology  for  acts  of  knavery  and  du- 
plicity. 

Would  a  town,  city,  or  state,  possess  weight  in  the  scale  of 
public  estimation  ?  it  must  be  derived,  mainly,  from  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  public  instruction.  Wealth  cannot  pur- 
chase the  desired  influence.  Arrogant  pretensions  will  never 
be  long  accepted  in  place  of  real  intellectual  worth. 

A  few  great  men,  may,  it  is  true,  do  much  towards  conferring 
respectability  on  their  state,  or  district  ;  but  unless  they  move 
amidst  men  of  similar  character,  they  serve,  like  the  columns  at 
Persepolis,  only  to  make  the  surrounding  desolation  more  fright- 
ful. It  does  not  particularly  delight  the  eye  of  a  republican  to 
behold  a  few  pyramids  and  palaces,  amidst  a  million  of  hovels  ; 
and  how  can  it  be  more  consonant  with  his  feelings,  to  contem- 
plate ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  yielding  a  blind  hom- 
age to  that  greatness,  which,  perhaps,  becomes  apparent,  only 
by  a  comparison  with  what  is  absolutely  mean  and  diminutive. 

The  republic  claims  a  right  to  all  the  eflfective  talent  which 
can  possibly  be  elicited,  from  among  every  class  of  her  sons, 
and  which  can  aid  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  her 
character. 

Nor  are  we  without  external  motives  for  maintaining  the  cause 
of  universal  education.  Distant  nations  look  to  America,  to  set 
the  example  of  abolishing  those  odious  monopoliea  in  learning, 
which  have  for  ages  closed  the  career  of  generous  competition 
against  ninety  nine  hundredths  of  mankind.  The  feudal  times 
saw  learning,  as  they  saw  wealth  and  titles,  entrenched  behind 
barriers  which  it  was  profanation  for  any  but  the  privileged 
orders  to  approach. 

To  impose  more  effectually  on  a  half  enlightened  age,  learn- 
ing assumed  her  costly  trappings,  her  pomp  and  circumstance, 
her  sounding  titles,  and  a  certain  supercilious  behaviour. 

The  scholastic  wisdom  of  those  times  consisted,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  a  kind  of  knowledge,  for  which  common  men  could 
have  no  manner  of  use,  and  which  was  often  but  a  mere  matter 
of  pride  to  its  actual  possessor.     It  is  justly  expected  for  Ameri- 
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3  will  banish  the  chitdi^  follies  of  learning,  aod  re- 

s  wiedoni  ;  that  keeping  pace  wilh  the  improvements 

she  will  apply  the  cxcetieoccs  of  every  method,  the 

Iparis  of  every  system,  in  the  construction  of  thai  which 

'  to  difl'use  the  higtieBi  degrees  of  usefulness  and  hnp- 


Iving  the  politicians  to  wrangle  about  the 

f  internal  policy,  we  may  venture  to  lay  down  some  prin- 

e  forniBtion  of  a  repvbliean  »i/slttn  t^'  rttitcatum,  such 

:manda,  and  experience  has  already  justified.     On 

■bjcct  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  nation  will 

c  party.     As  all  are  saliB&ed  that  republican  gov- 

in  itfiolf,  a  blessing  ;  and  not  only  abstractly  good, 

mcticatty  better  than  any  of  the  forms  of  European  d«spol- 

Ihethcr  absolute  or  limited  ;  bo  all  should  unite  to  eAabltsfa 

system  of  education,  consiateat  with  the  character 

llf-governcd  people. 

system  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  equal 
J  and  equal  obligations  ; — equal  rights  in  those  who  are 
l^ducated,  and  equal  obligations  on  those  who  are  to  fur- 
B  pecuniary  means.  To  realize  this  principle  in  its  full 
'  'ic  institutions,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  every  class 
iiusi  be  eslabli^ed  in  every  part  of  our  country. 
lefcct  of  such  inetilulioDB,  those  eemiiiarios  ivhicli  are 
khed  by  societies,  or  individuals,  ought  to  approach  as 
%  possible  to  the  character  of  public  schools,  both  in  the 

Y  of  their  terms,  the  wide  extension  of  their  advantages, 
ir  aiibjeclioo  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  Difier- 
elween  parents,  in  respect  to  fortune,  trade,  professton, 
i  sect,  or  political  party,  ought  to  make  no  difierence 

Ikind  or  degree  of  early  instruction  offered  to  their  cbil- 
n  Economy  of  time  and  money  is  a  primary  requisite  in 
em  of  education  intended  for  general  adoption.  Every 
ich  can  aid  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  must 
oe  introduced.  In  the  business  of  teaching,  the  great- 
1  of  labour  which  is  consistent  with  strict  economy, 
BO  prevail.  To  promote  economy,  to  excite  emulation, 
h  student  an  opportunity  to  compare  himself  with 
I,  and  by  a  strict  classification  according  to  advance- 
Bo  prevent  the  retardation  of  one,  through  the  dulness  of 
a  school  must  be  more  numerous  than  could  be  con- 

Y  instructed  by  a  single  individual,  and  must  be  provid- 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  teacbera,  accordiag  to  the 
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greater  or  less  number  of  branches  to  be  embraced,  and  to  the 
higher  or  lower  rank  which  it  is  to  hold  in  the  scale  of.  institu- 
tions. The  greatest  practical  subdivision  of  classes  is  desira- 
ble. Its  methods  of  instructing  and  governing  ought  to  em- 
brace whatever  is  most  efficient  and  useful  in  all  the  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  promulgated.  Self  improvement  by 
active  exertion  is  ever  to  be  preferred  to  the  passive  reception 
of  knowledge  from  others.  Hence  the  strongest  incitements  to 
vohmtary  study  should  be  offered  to  the  students. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  leading  maxims  which  were 
followed  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  connected  with  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  hereafter 
a  rather  more  detailed  account,  than  has  yet  appeared. 

The  following  remarks  extracted  from  an  address  of  the 
committee  of  instruction,  published  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
establishment,  further  illustrate  its  design. 

^  In  forming  this  school,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  board,  to  give 
to  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  and  other  citizens  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  same  advantages  of  education,  which  have 
heretofore  been  almost  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  children  of 
the  rich.  In  this  country,  where  permanent  distinctions  of  rank 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  from  the  situation  of  the  parent,  what  may 
be  the  destiny  of  the  child.  The  board  have  therefore  selected 
a  course  of  studies,  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  useful  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  future  life,  and 
such  aa  is  universally  selected  by  the  enlightened  parent,  whose 
wealth  eoablea  him  to  make  a  choice  for  his  son.  Against  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  the  only  rational  objection  that  can 
be  urged,  is  the  expense  of  time  and  money  which  it  generally 
involves.  But  the  modern  improvements  in  education,  and  par- 
ticularly the  plan  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction  which  is 
introduced  into  the  High  School,  have  nearly  removed  these 
difficulties.' 

It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a  few  essays,  an  exposition,  as  brief 
as  the  subject  will  admit,  of  the  course  of  study,  system  of  in- 
atruction,  practical  results  of  the  different  methods  of  teaching, 
and  of  such  other  points  as  have  constituted  the  subjects  of 
frequent  inquiry  with  those  persons  who  have  applied  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  institution  above  mentioned. 

The  prineipies  which  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  practi- 
caly  republican  system  of  education,  combining  useful  with  lib- 
eral pamutSy  have  already  been  stated.    Before  proceeding  to 
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Lccount  of  the  school  in  the  establishment  and  manage- 
Iwliich  these  principles  hove  been  txemplijltd,  it  may  not 
Itper  briefly  to  exhibit  the  views  and  purposes  ot'  the  in- 

"which  this  school  ia  a  department. 

lociety  bearing  the  name  of  the  '  Franklin  InBlituCc,'  was 

*for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Ihe  mechanic  arts, 

Improving  the  condilion,  charncter,  and  proipecte  of  the 

a  class  of  society  by  whom  they  are  exercised.' 

birat  attempt  to  establish  a  society  for  this  purpose  was 

"'ivember,  1822,  but  without  success.     In  December, 

meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  was  held,  and  in  February, 

l^uAfic  meeting  was  called  for  the  same  object.     At  the 

iBlilution   was   adopted.      The  first  step  taken  by 

lety,  towards  accomplishing  its  purposes,  was  the  eelab- 

f  of  lectures.     These  were  oommenced  in  April  subse- 

L  the  organization  of  the  society,  were  miscellaneods  in 

|)jects,  and  were,  at  first,  voluntary  and  gratuitous.    Dur- 

■  of  1 824,  regular  professors  of  natural  philosophy, 

■istry,  and  of  architecture,  delivered  coursee  of  leclurea 

jspeclivc  subjects.     A  school  for  drawing,  and  anotfa- 

§11  at  hematics,  were  opened  for  two  quarters  during  the 

In   November,   1825,  the  means  of  instruction 

■II  further  increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  course  of  lec- 

K  natural  history. 

I  were  the  advaulages  for  instruction  afforded  by  the 

1  Institute,  previously  to  the  Ist  of  January,  183G,  at 

■ime  liio  Franklin  Journal  was  established.     The  value 

lirehiclc  of  information  to  the  adnlt  mechanic,  is  suificient- 

1  and  the  extensive  circulation  which  it  has  attained, 

I  that  its  importance  is  felt  and  acknowledged.     So  far 

Instruction  of  men  was  to  bo  cfiTccled,  the  Institute  bad 

larcely  anything  to  be  desired;  but  the  ' condili/m, 

ind  ptvspects^  of  the  industrious  classes  of  society, 

ill  far  from  enviable,  if  they  were  lefl  without  the 

Lccomplishing  what  is  dearest  to  every  intelligent  pa- 

|ieart,  the  early  and  thorough  education  of  his  children. 

D  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly  attained  by  Icc- 

I  The  latter  may,  in  certain  branches,  be  rendered  highly 

i  subsidiaries,  but  as  atd>»titides  for  lessons,  for  duty,  rc- 

,  examinations,  and  that   system  of  responsibilities  by 

le  talents  of  the  teacher  are  made  to  act  on  the  mind  of 

Ipil,  they  are  nearly  powerless.     Aware  of  this  fact,  and 

le  of  the  paramount    importance  of  youthful  education, 
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some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Institute  early  expressed  a 
desire,  that  a  school  should  be  established  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  an  elementary  and  useful  edu- 
cation. The  execution  of  this  design  was  unavoidably  delayed 
longer  than  that  of  the  other  plans  of  instruction,  partly  by  the 
want  of  proper  accommodations,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of 
more  maturely  digesting  the  details  of  the  system.  On  the 
completion  of  the  Society's  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1826,  the 
former  of  these  obstacles  was  removed,  and  the  timely  exertions 
of  the  committee  of  instruction,  surmounted  the  latter.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  were  collected  by  subscription,  to  provide  the 
necessary  furniture,  and  the  school  went  into  operation  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1826. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  addition  to  its  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  '  condition  and  prospects '  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  society,  by  its  lectures,  its  Journal,  and  its 
schools,  the  Institute  has,  since  1824,  held  annual  exhibitions  of 
manufactures,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  invited  to  send  the  products  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  have  been  severally  rewarded  according  to  the  decision  of 
able  and  impartial  tribunals.  All  these  objects  have  been  prose- 
cuted simultaneously,  and  without  any  improper  interference  of 
one  with  another.  The  mathematical  school  was  the  least  nu- 
merously attended  ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School,  its  purposes  are  so  fully  answered  there,  that  its  con- 
tinuance has  not  been  deemed  necessary. 

Though  avowedly  established  for  the  promotion  of  certain  in- 
terests, this  society  is  by  no  means  narrow  and  exclusive  in  its 
spirit.  It  does  not  consist  entirely  of  mechanics.  Many  citi- 
zens in  various  walks  of  life,  have  enrolled  themselves  among 
its  members,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and 
from  a  hearty  concurrence  in  its  design  of  promoting  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  and  to  the  courses  of 
lectures,  no  less  than  on  the  registers  of  the  schools,  will  be 
found  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens.  The  large  and  liberal  views  of  the  philosopher  whose 
name  the  society  has  adopted,  are  happily  exemplified,  both  in 
the  nature  of  its  exertions,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
prosecuted.  Franklin  never  forgot  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  human  nature,  while  pursuing  those  studies  which  per- 
tain to  the  physical  world.    The  friend,  alike  of  learning,  of 
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cem  in  operation ;  but  to  ascertain  its  value  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  virulence  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease. 

*  Let  the  benevolent  inquirer  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  visit 
those  quarters  where  it  assumes  its  ordinary  features : — ^in  what 
state  will  he  find  the  children  ? — The  parents  too  busily  engaged 
in  their  laborious  avocations,  to  tend  them,  during  the  day,  suffer 
them  to  wander  through  the  street,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  a 
crowded  city,  and  instructed  by  the  older  children  in  the  arts  of 
pilfering  and  gambling,  and  in  all  the  demoralizing  practices  of 
low-bred  idleness  ; — Or,  if  confined  within  the  precincts  of  their 
wretched  dwellings,  they  must  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
elder  sister,  (whose  tender  age  rather  demands  protection,)  who, 
untrained  to  patient  forbearance,  and  incapable  of  prudently  exer- 
cising authority,  now  vents  ill  temper  in  blows,  that  irritate  with- 
out subduing,  now  stimulates,  by  ill  timed  indulgence,  the  per- 
verseness  which  she  vainly  tries  to  soothe.  Meanwhile,  to  no 
one  is  instruction  given ;  and  the  very  advantages  which  benevo- 
lent institutions  have  provided  for  the  elder  children  are  frequently 
lost  to  them,  through  the  necessity  of  their  watching  over  the 
younger.  Thus,  in  the  ill  arranged  machinery  of  their  domestic 
life,  wheel  impedes  wheel,  and  defects  in  one  part  waste  the  pow- 
er, which  would  have  set  another  in  motion.  Were  an  infants' 
school  to  offer  its  timely  aid,  the  mother,  liberated  from  that 
charge  with  which  she  encumbers  the  elder  child  without  alto- 
gether relieving  herself,  might  pursue  domestic  employments 
without  interruption,  or  go  out  to  labour  without  anxiety  ;  the 
elder  children  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
primary  schools ;  and  the  younger  ones  be  sheltered,  instructed, 
and  delighted,  in  the  public  Nursery. 

'  If  the  influence  of  our  primary  schools  is  but  too  often  ine£> 
fectual  for  moral  and  religious  culture,  may  it  not  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  long  preoccupation  of  the  field  of  contest  ?  The 
correction  of  bad  habits  is  proverbially  more  difficult  than  the  for- 
mation of  good  ones ;  the  eradication  of  vicious  propensities  in- 
finitely more  arduous  than  the  implanting  of  right  dispositions. 
But  the  power  of  evil  has  for  years  been  gathering  strength,  be- 
fore ordinary  means  of  public  education  are  directed  against  it. 
Yet,  surely,  the  Serpents  that  invade  the  cradle  of  infancy  are  as 
formidable  as  the  Hydra  that  attacks  the  manhood  of  life.  Let 
charity  commence  its  Herculean  toils  at  an  earlier  period ;  then 
will  its  first  victories  be  its  best  omen  of  future  triumphs.  Benevo- 
lence has  long  appreciated  the  value  of  that  field  which  the  childr 
hood  of  the  poor  has  opened  to  its  cultivation  ;  infancy  is  a  rich 
but  unclaimed  waste  :  it  is  a  soil  capable,  when  watered  with  the 
dews  of  heaven  as  well  as  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  pro- 
ducing the  fairest  blossoms,  and  bearing  the  richest  fruits.  If  he 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  has  grown 
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lias  been  ihought  worthy  the  palriol  name,  with  tvhat 

■  be  honouied  under  whose  hand,  noi  unbiest,  the  wil 

fhe  infant  mind  is  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;   and  li 

e  places  of  Imman  life,  to  bloom  with  moral  beautj, 

Ith  moral  fragrance.     The  chiistiati  philanthropist  ba 

nlamcnt  that  the  Tictories  of  his  predecef^ors  bave  left 

1  for  triumph  ;  here  opens  to  him  a  fair  and  fertile  w( 

a  that  fadeth  not  away  is  the  guerdon  ollhrfightJ 

^  thoughts,  so  beautifully  expressed,  place  infant  sch 

I  proper  light  to  Ihe  public  observation.     The  real 

of  the   poor — we  might  add  of  parental  instruc 

cipiinc  among  the  rich — need  only  lo  bo  fairly  and  I 

3  suggest  the  necessity  of  their  improvement. 
'  instruction  would  then  assume  a.  more  rational 
Iharacler. 

a  refutation  of  objections  to  infant  schools — (hat  f  1 
i  in  the  formation  of  character  is  but  transieut ' — 
jpose  the  order  of  nature,  which  assigns  to  ibe  mo 
\  inslruction  and  care  of  her  child  ' — that  '  ihc  separa 
r  and  child  is  likely  to  diminish  parental  tenderness 
;clion' — that  they  'will  injure  the  health  of  the  i 
-and  that  '  the  absence  of  the  children  is  the  romovi 
lint  on  the  conduct  of  the  parents ' — Dr.  Mayo 
b  their  objtcU  and  processes  ; — 

tn/anis'  schaol  then  must  lie  on  imtilulion  essentially 

'  \,  it  must  seek  moral  endi  by  moral  means.     Its  first 

le  development  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments, 

lilcaling  of  the  elementary  truths  of  religion.     The  ni 

mplnys  are  the  influence  of  the  master  grounded  oi 

and  esteem  of  the  children,  and  the  mutual  symp 

dren  themselves.     Subordinate  to  this  moral  end,  i 

:nt  of  the  mtellectaiU  faevMics  and  the  imparting  of 

tplefige:  and  lastly  theimprovement  of  the^A^sica/^ 

!  bodily  health  follow  in  the  train  of  other  advanti 

oevtr  the  moral  end  is  not  regarded  as  the  primary  ob 

I-  the  acqnisitton  of  hiowledge  is  practically  made  Oj 

^ieijiience,  there  a  Jtmdaiaenial  dejkction  from  Us  pAnc 

'd.      Wlicreioewcr  relumcc  is  piactA  on  other   hi 

Ibe  moral  itijluence  of  Ihe  rnaater  on  the  children, 

nfiuence  of  ike  children  o         '     '' 

Myglem  ts  abajidoTied.' 

laulhor  continues  : — 

I  then,  the  friends  of  infancy  clearly  define  to  their 

liic  object  they  have  in  view.     If  it  be  to  iirovide.coiD.I 


each  other,  there  the  in/ 
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ble  shelter  to  the  children,  and  thus  relieve  their  parents  from  a 
heavy  burden  and  incumbrance ;  then  may  they  content  them- 
selves with  procuring  a  spacious  apartment,  an  ample  play-ground, 
a  few  pictures  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  few  swings,  and  so  forth, 
to  exercise  the  body.  Any  cheerful,  good-tempered,  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  motherly  female,  may  be  appointed  to  pre- 
side ;  and  thus  will  their  benevolence  have  provided,  if  not  an  in- 
fant's school,  a  refuge  for  infants. 

*  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they  would  cultivate  upright  principles 
and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  general  respect  for  religion,  such  as  in 
after  life  may  restrain  from  wickedness  or  barbarity,  then  must 
they  engage  a  person  capable  of  exercising  a  gentle  but  powerful 
influence  over  the  character  of  children,  vigilant  to  observe  each 
moral  trait,  and  judicious  in  availing  himself  of  each  little  incident 
or  casual  remark. 

'  If  higher  still  their  object — to  rest  these  principles  on  a  surer 
basis,  to  sustain  them  with  purer  motives,  and  to  animate  them  by 
loftier  hopes ;  if  it  be  their  aim  to  kindle  gratitude  to  God,  and 
love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  throw  the  purifying  and  softening 
influence  of  christian  sentiment  over  the  heart ;  then  must  they 
seek,  and  diligently  seek,  for  one  who,  deeply  imbued  with  Chris- 
tian aflections,  and  feeling  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  work, 
will  zealously  devote  himself  to  this  interesting  and  important 
avocation.' 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  forms,  that  the  infant  system 
of  instruction  can  fully  accomplisii  its  purposes,  and  shed  its 
redeeming  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  infancy.  Low 
and  exclusive  aims  can  only  produce  partial  results.  The  forma- 
tion of  character, — the  great  purpose  of  all  education, — is  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  committed  to  the  ignorant  and  unskilful. 
The  formation  of  mind  and  heart  demands  the  power  and  skill 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy.  To  fill  the  young  mind  with 
accurate  and  rational  ideas — the  imagination  with  happy  and 
holy  forms — tho  heart  with  pure  and  generous  feelings — to  form 
and  moralize  the  associations — to  take  the  physical  being — the 
infant — and  bring  out  in  all  their  prominence,  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  the  internal  features  of  its  nature,  and  make  it  an 
irUelleciual  and  moral  being,  is  a  task  worthy  the  sublimest 
intelligence — demanding  the  possession  of  the  purest  and  fullest 
resources — a  knowledge  of  the  whole  infant  being. 

On  this  point,  we  apprehend,  vague  and  incorrect  notions  too 
of\en  are  entertained — notions  which  have  their  origin  in  a  low 
and  mistaken  estimate  of  education — its  means  and  purposes. 
Infant  education^  particularly,  is  exposed  to  general  misappre- 
hension. 


I  atmpficity  of  the  apparatm  and  inslniclien  essential  lo 

feful  operation  of  infsDt  schools  oRen  leads  (o  the  i 

1  IhaL  (hey  posaesa  but  little  power.     They  are  so  in 

"  eir  chnracier,  their  results  are  ao  imperceptSilb 

J,  that  they  are  liable  lo  be  classed  among  the  littlg  ui 

I  day.     Tlie  same  error  which  pervades  the  jvdgiaeot 

lubjects  Gnda  its  way  into  Ihii.    Immediate,  <^iooa,  la 

I  are  anticipated.     The  simple  and  the  gradual  procei 

I,  are  unheeded  in  the  search  for  the  imposing,  C' 

.  rapid  operations  of  art.     There  la  much  perven 

(ment  in  this.     Where  there  ia  no  formal  exhibition, 

K  aystcm  of  operation,  no  ostentatious  display,  ther 

I  often  thought,  can    be  no   advancement,  no  valni 

This  unrortunate  association  is  an  obstacle  in  tba  ^ 

ig  a  rational  system  of  infant  instruction  to  pn 

It  will  prejudge  a  syetem  of  thia  kind.     Witl 

lourite  mechanism,  formal  recitation,  worda  without  idi 

J  will  be,  (hat  little  or  nothing  is  done. 

Ithc  object  of  education,  infant  as  well  as  adult,  is 

ly  obtained,  by  imparting  a  facility  and  correctness 

ance  of  letters  and  words.     It  aims  at  this,  it  ia  tr 

ms  likewise  at  something  more.     h»  purpose  u  to  J 

ui,  charadcr  :  lo  make  its  syhjecU  wist,  tmd  koppy, 

lum  so  by  a  simple,  nalui'al,  and  mtionat  proeeu.     It  d 

licipate  nature.    It  docs  not  look  for  a  premature  derel 

Its  and  of  character.    As  in  the  physical  world,  tli 

Bduced  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  advances 

lliiey  l)c  in  the  moral  and  intellectual.    Throw  around 

jnind  the  intlueuce  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere — aro 

lung  heart,  a  moral  one  ;  and  they  will  inhale  its  sp 

'on   of  influences  will  achieve  their  advanceni 

Characters  will  be  moulded  by  them.     They  will  beo 

e  influences,  operating  upon  their  minds  and  feelii 

lake  (hem ;  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  inetructer  aht 

range  these  influences,  and  modify  and  direct,  with 

a  master,  (hose  effects  upon  the  subjects  of  hia  chai 

nit  to  them  energy  and  life. 

;ivc  one  more  extract  from  the  pamphlet : — 

s  i5uppi)se  ii  sui(nblc  building  and  play-ground  provi 

npolcnt  person  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  ed 

(  us  suppose  the  district  visited,  the  people  of  the  ne 

ltd  made  acijuaintcd  with  tjie  advantages  offered  to  I 

1,  and  invited  to  bring  them  dean,  at  least,  and  tid 
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possible,  to  the  school.  What  a  group  of  disorderly,  untrained 
beings !  How  shall  the  master  reduce  this  moral  chaos  to  order  ? 
How  shall  he  draw  forth  the  light  of  intelligence  from  under  the 
covering  of  ignorance  and  mental  inactivity  ?  His  first  step  must 
be  to  win  the  obedience  of  the  children,  but  through  their  will, 
and  not  against  it ;  for  this  purpose  he  must  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  sympathy,  which  incites  to  imitation.  Whatever  he 
wishes  the  children  to  do,  he  must  eommence  by  doing  himself, 
throwing  a  cheerful  kind-hearted  animation  into  every  act ;  atten- 
tion is  soon  caught ;  the  most  lively  of  the  little  group  almost 
involuntarily  copies  the  teacher's  gestures,  or  repeats  his  words, 
another  and  another  fall  in,  till  the  whole  school  are  in  motion,  or 
in  chorus ;  and  the  work  is  begun.  The  great  art  of  the  teacher 
throughout  the  whole  plan  is  to  leady  rather  than  drive;  a  few 
children  more  susceptible  than  the  others  soon  catch  the  tone  he 
wishes  to  communicate,  and  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  mo- 
mentum is  given  to  the  school.  Thus,  when  the  teacher  has 
gained  some  influence  over  the  children  by  leading  their  several 
exercises,  they  naturally  look  up  to  him  for  encouragement,  and 
are  delighted  with  his  affectionate  commendations.  Should  he 
hear  an  oath  or  indecent  expression,  he  gives  signs  of  being 
grieved  and  shocked ;  and  tlie  little  offender,  who  has  sinned 
without  knowledge,  is,  without  knowledge,  but  merely  through 
feeling,  diverted  from  his  practice.  Soon  what  shocks  the  master 
shocks  the  whole  school ;  so  powerful  does  this  sentiment  become, 
that  the  blasphemies  or  obscene  expressions  of  a  new-comer  have 
in  an  instant  arrested  every  amusement,  till  the  dreadful  fact  has 
been  notified  to  the  teacher,  and  the  child,  pitied  for  its  misfor- 
tunes, has  been  led  silent  and  appalled  to  its  place. 

*  One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
mutual  kindness  in  the  school.  His  own  affectionate  manner  to- 
wards all,  will  predispose  them  to  this  state  of  feeling;  as  he 
soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  little  ones,  he  teaches  the  elder  by  his 
example  to  be  tender-hearted  to  the  younger.  If  a  quarrel  dis- 
turb the  general  harmony,  he  separates  the  little  combatants; 
giving  a  hand  to  each,  he  leads  them  down  the  school,  and,  diverting 
their  attention  from  each  other,  by  his  kindness,  soon  dispels  their 
animosity,  and  having  restored  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  to 
their  minds,  prevents  by  separation  the  recurrence  of  the  evil. 
Sometimes,  when  ill  humour  and  perverseness  manifest  themselves 
in  a  child,  he  confides  him  to  one  a  little  older  than  himself,  who, 
calmly  and  affect ionatcly  pacing  round  the  room  with  him,  brings 
him  back  restored  at  last  to  serenity  and  good  tornjKjr. 

*  When  the  children  are  trained  to  order,  docility,  and  mutual 
kindness,  when  the  moral  influence  of  the  master  is  established, 
and  a  moral  tone  has  been  given  to  the  school,  then,  and  not  till 
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directing  them  to  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  his  teaching 
will  be  what  heaven  designed  it  to  be,  an  aid  to  prepare  the 
child  to  aid  himself. 

For  Subjects  for  instruction  he  need  not  go  far.  He  need  not 
search  for  books  nor  systems.  The  whole  natural  world  is  rich 
with  them.  It  is  full  of  materials  for  instruction  :  it  is  full  of 
mind.  In  this,  the  Infinite  Intelligence  has  shadowed  forth 
itself,  and,  by  a  wise  providence,  has  turned  the  infant  curiosity 
to  explore  its  rich  and  ever  delighting  scenes. 

Instead,  then,  of  an  abstract,  formal  course  of  exercises y 
destitute  of  natural  freshness  and  verdure,  the  instructor  of  an 
infant  school  will  lead  his  pupils  to  the  fountains  of  nature  and 
truth,  by  a  simple  and  gradual  advancement,  and  present  them 
with  their  rich  and  varied  imagery,  calling  forth  the  buoyancy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  infantine  soul.  He  will  throw  around  his 
delighted  pupil  a  miniature  world,  diminished  in  its  proportions 
to  the'  progress  of  the  pupil's  mind.  On  the  universe  of  sur* 
rounding  things,  he  will  stamp  the  impress  of  the  Deity.  When 
the  forms  of  nature  are  inaccessible,  he  will  aid  his  instruc- 
tions by  the  delineations  of  art.  He  will  communicate  accurate 
ideas,  and  then  give  them  their  appropriate  names. "  He  will 
inspire  godd  feelings,  and  turn  their  operations  upon  the  will, 
the  source  of  all  virtue.  His  endeavour  will  be  to  inlelleciualize 
this  will,  by  the  influence  of  truth,  and  make  it  the  moral  guide 
of  life.  He  will  build  up  the  foundation  of  a  inan — mind,  heart, 
purpose,  happiness.  He  will  endeavour  to  fill  out  in  detail,  the 
outlines  so  beautifully  sketched  by  the  Author  of  Life,  but  left 
for  man's  employment  and  happiness. 

These  are  the  perfect  results  contemplated  by  the  projectors 
of  infant  institutions — by  the  introduction  of  a  purer  system  of 
education  into  the  nursery — the  schools — into  society,  the  great 
educator  of  us  all.  These  results  are  involved  in  the  very 
nature  and  progress  of  things.  They  are  practicable.  Let 
but  the  spirit  of  christian  benevolence  be  united  with  that  of 
christian  philosophy,  and  the  end  is  sure.  We  are  inexcusable 
if  we  oppose  their  union.  We  are  abusing  our  responsibleness 
to  coming  generations,  if  we  do  not  take  the  early  formation  of 
character  into  our  hands,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  dis- 
charge the  high  trust  committed  to  us. 
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AT   BTUROEOnvILLE,   VIBOItrU. 
[Extract  &om  a  Circulir.] 
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Studiei  vf  the  Junior  Clan, 
Seition. — Emerson's  Chirography  commenced;  Greenleafs  Gn 
id;  Morse's  Geography  commenced  ;  Dcliniog;  Colbnm's  Rr* 
pmenced;  L'nion  Catechism  commenced;  Letter  Wrilrng;  Rci 
;  Plain  Needle-work.  MiL-dc,  if  required. 
d  Saiion. — Emerson's  Chiruraphy  concluded;  Colbum's  Firv 
loncludcd;  Campbell's  Hi-tory  of  Virginia;  Analy«i9  of  Word 
es:  Union  Catechism cootinued;  Letter  Wriliug  ;  Reading;  Spc 
eedle-work.     Munc,  if  required. 

Stuilia  of  the  tSmt  Middle  Cloaa. 
A'fS^imi.—Moist's  Geography  concluded ;  Colbum's  Sequel;  Mil 
ir;  Goodrich's  Hiftory  of  l!ie   United  Slate*;  Analysis;  Union 
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chism  continued ;  Composition ;  Reading ;  Ornamental  Needle- work.    Music, 
if  required. 

Second  Session. — Emerson's  Geometry  ;  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  tlie 
Mind;  Exegesis  of  Selections  from  Cowper's  Poems;  Union  Catechism 
concluded ;  Composition ;  Reading ;  Ornamental  Needle-work.  Music,  if 
required. 

Studies  of  the  Second  Middle  Class. 

First  Session. — Blair's  Outline  of  Chronology ;   Whelpley's  Compend  o 
History;    Natural    Philosophy   and    Chemistry,   connected   with   Domestic 
Philosophy;    Drawing   and    Painting;    Composition;    Reading.      Music,   if 
required. 

Second  Session. — Hedge's  Logic;  Goldsmith's  England;  Exegesis  of  Se- 
lections from  Addison  and  Johnson's  Works,  and  from  Thomsons  Seasons; 
Drawing  Maps;  Composition;  Reading,    Music,  if  required. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  CUus. 

FHrst  Session. — ^Botany,  connected  in  .part  with  Gardening ;  Astronomy  ; 
Paley's  Natural  Theology ;  Parkhurst's  Moral  Philosophy ;  Exegesis  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts ;  Composition.     Music,  if  required. 

Second  Session. — ^Stewart's  Philosophy;  Ecclesiastical  History;  Exegesis 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Composition.  Music,  if  required.  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  will,  if  there  be  time,  receive  some  attention  in  the  senior  year. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  give  familiar  lectures,  chiefly  in  the  interroga- 
tory manner,  on  the  studies  which  they  teach. 

Apparatus  and  auxiliary  books  will  be  provided  for  the  academy.  The 
library,  connected  with  the  academy,  will  contain  the  works  of  such  authors, 
and  such  periodical  publications,  as  are  most  approved  in  female  education. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  female  manners,  and  on  those  accomplishments 
and  virtues  which  peculiarly  adorn  the  female  character. 

Those  who  shall  have  completed  this  course,  and  sustained  their  examina- 
tions, will  receive  honorary  sealed  certificates. 

Tickets  of  admission,  in  this  course,  will  be  each  year,  thirty  dollars  for  the 
first  session,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  session.     Payable  in  advance. 

None  will  be  admitted  for  less  time  than  one  year.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
any  member  of  the  school  may,  at  the  request  of  her  parents  or  guardians, 
take  a  dismission ; — ^in  which  case  will  be  given  a  letter  of  dismissal. 

The  duties  of  this  school,  if  it  is  patronized,  will  generally  5e  performed  by 
four  teachers.  As  the  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  teacher  is 
required  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  exclusively  to  one  class,  it  is  pre- 
sumed die  superior  advantages  of  this  school  must  be  evident  to  all. 

Second  Course. 

To  occupy  three  years.    First  Session,  33  weeks ;  Second  Session,  11  weeks. 

All  young  ladies  who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the  first  course,  and 
obtained  sealed  certificates,  may  be  admitted  into  this  school.  Also,  other 
ladies  may  be  admitted  who  have  already  received  sufficient  education  to  ena- 
ble them  to  pursue  the  studies  of  this  school  with  success. 

lb  this  school  will  be  taught,  Latin  and  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  the 
Modern  Languages. 

Much  of  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  lectures  ;  and  the  students  will  be 
required  to  write  translations  from  the  different  languages  into  English,  and 
vice  versa. 

Tickets  of  admission,  the  same  as  in  the  first  course. 

Collateral  School. 
One  teacher.    An  assistant,  if  necessary.     First  Session,  33  weeks  ;  Second 
Session,  11  weeks.     Students  admitted  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than 
one  year. 
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e  very  jiudy  formed  of  Ihis  seminary ;  bolli  fbc 
:  devoted  themselves  lo  the  superintemUDce  el  U]  bMyit 
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lly  to  do  ample  justice  to  their  pupils,  but  lo  aid  the  iroprovemi 
Hn  by  iurnishing  the  best  models  of  instruction  in  their  respeclit 

■usUttilioD,  occupying  a  commani'ing  and  salubrious  spot,  two 
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_  prime  Blal  PhilOBophy. 
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ercises  will  be  taken  daily. 

tu!  instruclion,  free  Iniui  sectarianiam,  will  bo  given  within  (h 
I  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  the  exercises  of  every  day  will  be 
'    '      d  willi  leading  the  Scrip(ures  and  Prayer. 

two  vacations  ;  (he  first,  from  tho  last  of  July  to  the  f 

lecond,  the  two  weeks  immediately  tuceecding  the  l« 

i:cembcr.     During  the  vacalions,  pupils  may  remain  at  (he  In 

■r  ibe  ju]>ervi»on  of  their  Instruclers,  free  of^expense. 

Iiarge  for  luilion,  board,  room,  fuel  and  light,  not  including  WB 

liry,  vrill  ba  (SW  >  ye»i,  payabla  •aoi-Moually  ia  advMM. 
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scholar  must  furnish  a  cot,  with  its  pioper  accompaniments,  a  chair  and  table. 
No  student  will  be  received  for  a  shorter  term  than  one  year.  In  an  Insti- 
tution, isolated  as  this  will  be,  very  little  pocket  money  is  needed — and  that 
which  is  allowed  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principals,  and  be  given 
to  the  pupils,  at  their  discretion.  Parents  will  be  credited  for  money  deposit- 
ed for  this  use,' and  charged  for  the  sums  delivered. — Circular. 


EDUCATION    IN    EUROPE. 

University  of  London. — ^The  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Classes  are  to'com- 
mence  on  the  first  of  October ;  instruction  in  the  other  departments  is  to 
commence  one  month  later.  The  Professorships  are  as  follows : — Roman 
Language,  Rev.  John  Williams,  A.  M. — Greek  Language,  George  Long,  Esq. 
A.  M. — English  Language  and  Literature,  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  A.  M. — 
German  Language  and  Literature,  Ludwig  Von  Muhlenfels,  LL.  D. — Italian 
Language  and  Literature,  An.  Panizzi,  LL.  D. — Spanish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Don  A.  Galiano— Hebrew,  Hyman  Hurwitz,  Esq. — Hindoostanee,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Gilchrist,  LL.  D.— Oriental  Literature,  Frederick  Rosen,  P.  D. — Mathe- 
matics, Augustus  de  Morgan,  Esq.  A.  B. — Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
Rev.  D.  Lardner,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.— Chemistry,  Ed.  Turner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.— 
Botany,  John  Lindley,  F.  R.  S. — Political  Economy,  John  R.  Mac  Culloch, 
Esq.— -Jurisprudence,  John  Austin,  Esq. — English  Law,  Andrew  Amos,  E^q. — 
Anatoiny,  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Esq. — Dissections  and  Demonstrations, 
James  K.  Bennett,  Esq. — ^Physiology,  Charles  Bell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Robert  E.  Grant,  M.  D. — Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases,  John  Conolly,  M.  D. — Midwifery,  John  D.  Davis,  M.  D. — Materia 
Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D.  The  following 
Professorships  are  still  vacant : — Logic  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ; 
Mora!  and  Political  Philosophy ;  History,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  Surgery ; 
Mineralogy ;  French  Language  and  Literature. 

The  council  point  out  a  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  which  they  think 
moitt  advantageous  for  a  complete  general  education,  and  it  is  expected  those 
who  enter  as  regular  university  students  will  generally  follow  it.  It  extends 
through  four  years.  Students  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  attend  on  what 
professors  they  please,  paying  the  fees  of  those  departments  only  for  which 
their  names  are  entered.  The  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  regular  course 
is  very  similar  to  that  generally  adopted  in  American  colleges. 

The  professors  give  certificates  of  proficiency  to  those  who  attend  their 
respective  courses;  and  the  university  grants  general  certificates.  All  certi- 
cates  are  to  be  founded  on  the  results  of  frequent  and  strict  examinations. 

Religious  instruction  will  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  on  it,  by 
three  of  the  professors,  who  are  Episcopal  clergymen.  A  Course  of  Divinity 
Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  in  the  Chapel,  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
these  gentlemen  for  divine  service. 

The  above  is  abstracted  from  a  detailed  statement,  published  by  the  council. 

Vermont  Chronicle. 

Unhernty  of  Munich. — Among  the  professors  in  the  new  university  of 
Munich,  those  who  enjoy  most  reputation  are  Schclling,  Gdrres,  Ocken, 
Tiemcb,  Ast,  Roeschlaub,  and  Ddllinger.  Schelling  is  beyond  dispute  the 
first  man  in  point  of  literary  abilities  in  Germany.  He  has  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  influence  over  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  country,  as 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  nature,  a  system  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
philosophy  of  ^ant,  and  revived  that  of  Plato  and  Spinoza. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling,  however,  does  not  consist  in  mere  metaphysi- 
cal speculatioos,'  at  variaace  with  the  cause  of  natural  sciences ;  its  author  is 


m. 
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late  natural  philosopher,  a  petfecl  ehemin,  and  mathemalicii 

of  those  scicncei  he  has  given  fresh  impulte  :  and ,  allIioag_  _ 

ideas  lo  the  eitreme,  oc  misappljring  them,  have  lost  ihem* 

i.  the  nygleins  of  cheiuicul  tlyaamica  and  of  GertniD  miDen 

been  adapted   by  other  Datious,  owe  Ihelr  ori)(in  to  liini. 

oBD,  invited  to  Munich,  (o  be  piesidenl  of  the  Ken  Acadaa 

as  recoiDiDeiided,  after  GfUen  ytan  of  silence,  hi}  lectures  oi 

■tudjping  Ihto  lyitoiD  of  philmophj.    The  concourse  of  hi*  baan 

^  of  peiaaaa  of  all  age*,  amoo^  whom  may  be  numberad  pfofti 

and  men  already  celebrated  tn  the  arts  and  sciences — is  enoriD 

padooa  ball  in  tbe  uolTCTsity  is  incapable  of  cootainiiifr  U*  aodie 

'when  they  are  IfaroHO  open,  are  blacked  up  byaMinttfUsIn 

into  the  veilihulo.     With  his  kootrledec  oT  Uis  aiUMianilLU 

a  force  of  reasoning  and  a  style  truly  Platonic.     ^       ™»?^ 

VnawD  as  the  author  of  the  work  eolltled  ■  DeulKblaad  ond 

n,'  (Gemiciny  and  the  Revolution,}  ia  the  prafeoor  oT  faiatolT 

and  certainly  occupies  the  place  next  to  nrttf lling     .flu  at] 

-     -     's  too  oriental,  and  hia  dacbiDee  are  an  tq«itnpA|i4 

Catholicism,  which  so  mneh  nbsemw  the  GVMKnlel 

■cspects  also.  Kn  much  addicted  to  mjMldaiiL  , 

^me  ofOckeo.the  editor  oT  the  Iris,  the  prlMdulMiiododll^ 

I  history  in  CenoBDy,  is  too  well  known  lo  forelgD  nibmlsts  li 


1  fluamo— The  Coiversiiy  Library  at  SL  Petenburgh  com 

jmc  about  eiity  tbouaand  volumei,  and  the  Qbrat]'  at  Um 

irty-four  thousand  volumes,  which  have  been  collected  rinee 

|n  of  the  city  in  1812.    The  rich  anatomical  mu>eum  of  PnU 

i  recently  been  puicha&cd  for  the  Univer«ty  of  Moscow  (or 


listica.  mineralogy,  geography,  Innguages,  and  architeol 
ung,  planting,  mechanics,  book-keeping,  and  the  velerinsry 
conIaio<i  mineral  specimens  from  (he  BraiiU.  Tbe  chen 
Hoscow  ia,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  nil  Europe.  The  botai 
It  St.  Petersburgh  contain  eighty  Ihouiatid  plants. —  IVaUh't  Gas 

>6,T23  inhabitants,  of  whom  were  'l,'&7,461  children  under  £>ui 

Bags ;  assuming  tliat  their  education  docs  not  commence  until 

'  ar,  about  three -seven  I  hs,  that  is,  about  l^iOfiM  arc  in  want  i 

:e  years,  liistj  are  published,  showing  (he  number  of  public  sch 

sters  and  mistresses  employed,  and  of  the  children  of  both  s 

At  (he  end  of  1836,  there  were  903ST  elementary  schooli 

;  458  central  schools  for  boys,  2T9  do.  for  girli.  making  a  loB 

In  these  schools  are  employed  2:2,261  mssten  and  7M  j 

2,021  assistants  af  both  sexes.— MiUI.  Jour. 

■inndr.— There    ore  six   universities  in 

iLullich.  Ghent,  Utrecht,  and  Gn>ning(.._      _  .. 

^le  and  the  Alhensnms  of  Amsterdam.  Francker,  and  Devi;iiu: 

ty  of  Iho  latter  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor.    The  AthenBun 

1  Provinces  embrace  a  more  limited  range  of  study.     Among 

eties.  the  first  is  the  Royal  Institute,  established  by  Louis  B 

model  of  that  of  Paris,  each  section  of  which  holds  a  public  si 

years,  and  distributes  prizes.     The  next  is  the  Royal  Acaden 

encea  at  Brus.<cl!>,  founded  by  Count  Cobenfiel  in  1T6T,  susp 
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ed  by  the  political  occmrences  of  the  times  in  1794,  and  re-established  by  the 
present  king  in  1816.  It  is  devoted  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  fine 
arts,  and  natural  history.  The  society  of  the  sciences  at  Haarlem,  which,  by 
presents  of  the  members,  possesses  a  good  museum  of  Natural  History,  is  the 
oldest  institution  in  the  provinces,  and  limits  itself  to  the  exact  sciences.  The 
Leyden  Society  for  the  Literature  of  the  Netherlands  was  endowed  in  1766, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  national  language,  eloquence,  history,  and  poetry. 
The  society  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1787  for  the  public  good,  is  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  seventy  sections  in  the  Netherlands  and  West  Indies,  and 
and  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  ideas,  and  use- 
ful knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  publishes  small  works  for  primary 
instruction,  and  sells  them  at  the  lowest  rate ;  attends  to  the  improvement  of 
public  education,  erects  savings  banks,  and  is  now  occupied  with  the  founda- 
tion of  a  School  of  Industry,  chiefly  intended  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
trades  that  require  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics.  Besides  many  oth- 
ers, not  here  noticed,  there  is  a  Jews'  Society  of  utility  and  civilization. 

Each  province  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  district  schools  ;  with  an 
inspector,  who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  in  the  district  assigned 
to  him.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  teachers,  and  has  a  voice  in  theii'  ap- 
pointment. No  teacher  can  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  ability  from 
the  provincial  commission,  and  all  are  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  pro- 
priety  of  conduct  and  cleanliness.  There  are  two  Normal  schools  for  teach- 
ers, one  at  Haarlem,  the  other  at  Licre.  Periodical  meetings  of  the  teachers, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  experience,  are  encouraged  by  gov- 
ernment— 76. 

Ionian  Islands. — The  subjoined  notices  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  found  in  an 
English  publication,  were  originally  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
A.  ILalvos,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal ,^-of  Professor  Bambas,  the  friend  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons, — and  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  benevolent  English  lady, 
whose  remarks  on  female  education  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
quoted  in  a  former  number.     Mr.  Kalvos  says — 

The  University  of  the  Islands,  situated  in  Corfu,  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1823.  In  that  year  it  contained  sixteen  professors,  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  first  order ;  almost  all  of  whom  had  studied,  at  the  expense  of  lord  Guild- 
ford, in  the  most  celebrated  Universities.  The  establishment  when  complete 
will  cost  the  State  about  £5000  per  annum.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity, about  £7500  was  annnally  sent  out  of  the  Islands,  for  the  education, 
in  Italy,  of  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  youth.  The  government  provides  for  the  in- 
struction in  theology  of  one  hundred  ecclesiasUcs.  Lord  Guildford,  at  his  own 
expense,  provided  for  the  instruction  of  forty  youths,  destined  to  be  judges, 
merchants,  or  cultivators.  The  library  contains  thirty  thousand  volumes.  A 
botanical  garden  is  formed,  and  a  school  of  design  and  sculpture  has  been  opened. 

The  state  of  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction  is  as  follows : — ^The  first  figures 
after  the  name  of  each  island  denoting  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  se- 
cond that  of  its  schools,  and  the  third  that  of  its  scholars. 


Cefalonia,  49^57  2  157 
Corfu,  48,737  3  239 
Paxos,  3,970     1     40 

Zante,        40,063  13  363 

Total,      176,392  29  1,788 

That  if,  176,392  inhabitants,  29  schools,  and  1,733  scholars. 


Ithaca,  8,200  1     87 

Sante  Maura,   17,425  1     75 
Cerigo,  8,140  8  772 


The  remarks  which  follow  upon  Cefalonia  were  made  by  Prof.  Bambas,  and 
tbote  upon  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  by  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Ctfaionia — Since  my  first  arrival,  I  informed  all  my  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  wilUngnesa  and  pleasure  with  which  I  would  receive  any  of  the 
poor  ecclesiastics,  who  wiahed  to  learn  the  ancient  Greek  :  to  this  moment,  no 
one  had  evinced  the  least  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  oflfered  opportunity. 


Tlie  praereu,  wliich  m 

Bcl  Iheir  Tetharpy ;  aod                        ,  _ 

the  posaession  di  which  thay  aught  lo  give  n  |rarliati  of  their  vainly  iiwdI  Iivo, 
. =„.f.L.  j:,, , loflln 


I,  which  many  a 
lethargy;  aad  caused  n 

osfltou  of  which  thoy  ougl ^.   -  -  , 

The  goveromeat  ha*  begun  lo  take  noiiee  nt  the  diligenc 


Ttip  hnrn  is 
IS  of  inatnivUoH  lo  (r- 

htlher  tim  girli  irouM  bt>  al- 
Hahlished;  but  us  Hm  /iinii<itM  mm 
.sh  when  the;  finit  ■ebuuls  es- 
.  of  Ziinlo  vt  permlnccl  hi  rp- 
mun  in  Iha  moat  pniround  ignorance.  The  esliblishmetit  of  Ihe  roUpgc  will 
undaubleiUy  jirailuce  ■  change  la  the  desires  luul  sentiaentH  Kveo  oT  the 
Zutdotes. 

Ceri|;o— Notwilhslandine  his  very  circumseribcd  menna  and  llir  pwjiullce* 
of  indiviiluals,  cnpluin  M'Pbail,  the  reridcnt,  liai  built  wvcn  e.ipllal  schuaU; 
all  oT  which  arc  in  activity,  and  coutuo  nenrly  one  tliouiaud  |iiipU!i.  Tbe 
order  observed  in  tliese  schools  is  scarcely  eiceedmi  in  Eoplanil ;  Ihe  profjlvB 
is  aliDMt  iDCredlhle :  alwve  all  the  female  ichool  of  one  bundml  uiil  thiitrm 
pupiU  is  admirably  well  managed.  A  great  portion  of  the  sctiotaro,  nf  loth 
sexes,  are  refugees  from  alt  parts  of  Greece ;  «o  that  Ihe  bencQli  of  ihc  (ysIelB 
ivill  extend  lo  the  whole  of  (he  LevaDl.^.m>iionari/  Htrald. 


NOTICE- 

HistoTy  of  Vermont,  from  its  lirst  aettlemcnt  to  llir  prctwtnl 
lime,  willi  a  Geographical  Account  of  tlie  couttlry  uttd  n  View 
of  ila  Original  Inliabitaots.  For  the  iisc  f.f  School*..  By  F.  S. 
Eastman.  Brultlc  bo  rough.  Holbroolt  and  Fessenden.  JSS8. 
18mo.     pp.  110. 

Tills  work  exhibiiit  ■  perepicuoas  outline  or  the  hiatory  uf  Yi  iiiwil.  •■rf, 
being  designed  for  the  use  of  gchools,  appears  lo  hti  happHj  til^ted  W  Ita 
puipoae.  It  oelecla  Ihe  prominent  nnd  inleresling  events  in  sticb  a  manDFT  as 
to  etdte  Ihe  curioaity  of  Ihe  learner,  and  lo  in<luce  him,  nt  the  prupur  pwriadi 
to  pursue  Ihii  drparlmcnl  of  hi*  historical  rcoAia^  id  a  greater  etiunu 

Tbo  moat  advantsgcous  use  of  Ibis  volume  will  be  to  employ  it  u  ■  fini 
book  in  hbtory,  to  be  followed  by  Coodrii-h's  work  ou  the  hintorj  of  the  Uohfid 
States, — which  we  meulion  aa  on  several  accoiints  prct^ralile.  i>!irlicalai)y  Is 
the  achoolK  of  New  Rngland.  Woree*ter'a  Elcmenta,  in  addiMun  to  the  prC' 
ceding  volumes,  will,  for  fomnion  purposes,  furniah  a  pcaprciial-k-  knoww^t' 
of  Oiis  brancli  of  eduearion.  In  higher  Bemlnnries  soDiethllii!  luore  than  ihU 
will  no  doubt  Iw  expected.  But  in  whatever  eehool  history  i>  taugbt  In  an 
intelligible  and  intcrcsUo;  nxinnvr,  it  mutt  begin  with  such  >  volume  ■■  tkb^ 
eorrcipondlng.  of  course,  to  the  local  situation  of  the  lenmera. 

Tbia  volume  seem;  to  be  arranged  In  a  clear.  disUnct,  niul  intelllgibla  mu^ 
ner,  wMch  canitot  fall  to  render  it  ea^  and  agreeable  to  the  yuiuiK.  V* 
hiHic  it  will  be  iDlroduccd  extensively  in  the  younger  closes  of  llie  VenMW 
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POPULAR    IMPROVEMENT. 

Benefits  derived  from  PhUoaophical  Societies. 

[From  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Pittsburgh  Philosophical  Society,  by 
Robert  Bruce,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Society,  July  3, 1828.] 

But  it  is  not  science  alone  to  which  philosophical  societies 
have  turned  their  successful  attention,  the  arts  have  been  also 
taken  under  their  care.  They  have  ventured  to  suggest  the 
means  of  improving  the  soils  of  the  earth,  and  to  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman  the  best  constructed  implements  for 
success  in  his  work.  They  have  constructed  machinery  for 
the  threshing  of  his  grain,  the  carding  of  his  wool  and  cotton, 
and  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them. 
They  have  led  the  architect  to  elegance  of  design,  by  the  rules 
of  taste  which  they  have  investigated,  and  by  the  specimens  of 
ancient  buildings  which,  as  perfect  models,  they  have  brought 
to  his  view.  They  have  taught  the  manufacturer  the  principle 
of  power  which  he  is  to  use,  the  best  means  of  its  application, 
the  diameter  and  pitch  of  each  wheel,  which,  in  the  whole  com- 
plication of  machinery,  he  is  to  employ,  and  the  adjustment 
throughout  the  most  extensive  manufactory,  of  each  part,  so  as 
to  make  the  most  harmonious  whole.  They  have  afforded  the 
best  models  to  the  ship-builder  ;  instructed  him  in  the  best  trim 
of  the  sails,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  finding  a  ship's  place 
on  the  globe,  by  the  unerring  method  of  celestial  observations. 
In  a  word,  while  they  have  cultivated  a  science  in  music,  which 
is  truly  ennobling,  they  have  perfected,  both  by  chemical  process 
and  mechanical  structure,  every  instrument  which  is  useful  to 
the  eye,  which  can  measure  time,  or  which  can  adjust  weight ; 
which  can  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  or  moisture  which  is  in 
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tlie  almosphere  ;  which  can  ascerlain  [he  velocity  of  the  i 
or  the  tvnjiteraliire  ol'  the  ditibrcnt  latitudeB  of  the  ocean  ; 
uiid  uhith  can  &how  the  movenieiits  of  uur  earth,  and  a]]  ber 
sialiT  iiUiiuts  in  lh«ir  cUiptical  orbits  around  the  sun.  Thej 
have  improved  machiuery  to  be  elegant  and  harmuniaUB,  they 
have  connected  it  with  principles  of  power  which  ara  otjuall/ 
energetic  and  under  the  laws  of  control  j  and  they  huve  eet  t'l, 
under  the  ingenuity  ol  Iheir  designs,  to  ease  the  loib  and  relieve 
the  labour  of  the  human  fumily.  But  it  is  imposuiblo  to  piuticu- 
larize  the  scientific  hnprovcnicDts  in  the  arts.  When  Columbus 
found  out  America  it  was  an  almost  universal  wilderness  ; 
now  it  is  covered  with  plantations  which  grow  (lie  produce  of 
every  clime  ;  and  this  ia  an  emblem  of  the  succesaful  labours  of 
Ihe  men  of  science,  in  the  ini|)rovement  of  the  arts.  Tlie  whole 
face  of  society  is  changed,  and  the  wilderaeaa  has  become  s 
fruitful  field. 

But  the  life  of  man  is  extremely  short  ;  and  no  parent  has  the 
power  of  conveying,  by  au  arbitrary  will,  the  inheritance  of  biB 
knowledge  to  his  children.  The  rising  geucratioa  have  nlwuya 
(u  learn  all  which  the  philosophers  of  former  ages  have  invostt- 
gated  and  ascertained. 

Our  society  has  been  formed  to  aid  us,  and  others  who  msj 
see  lit  to  Join  it ;  as,  in  a  great  measure,  we  arc  all  too  liulo 
acquainted  with  the  philosophical  attainments,  which,  in  Uio 
ditierent  branches  of  science,  the  world  possesses  ;  nnd,  as  we 
ought  not,  fnr  our  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  others,  to  remain 
conIcn(ed]y  so,  in  our  happy  country  and  flourishing  ciiy. 

The  situation,  relations,  and  prospects  of  Pittsburgh,  iiave 
claims  upon  its  citi/otis  equal  to  biobI  dties  in  Iho  world,  fta 
prospects  are  e.vcelled  by  few.  The  cenals  and  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  all  the  flourishing  cities  towards  tho  oast,  eod 
with  the  commerce  of  Kurupe,  which  though  imtnedialet/  l^r* 
minaling  in  these  cities,  must  receive  its  most  extended  and 
permanent  support  from  the  vast  regions  toward  the  weal,  and 
the  Ohio,  which  connects  Pittsburgh  with  all  those  feililewe«t«ra 
regions,  say  thai  our  city  has  prospects  solid  as  nn 
haustible  mines  fur  the  support  of  her  manufaclorii's,  nai  pcT" 
manent  as  are  the  streams  which  flow  by  her.  But  is  Pittabtirgli 
to  become  one  of  the  lirGt  cities  in  commerce  and  manulactarM 
in  the  world,  and  her  population  to  remain  ignorant  uf  I, 
science  which  is  no  less  ennobling  to  the  hnman  mind,  Ibu  It 
is  the  solid  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  any  place,  in  the  preseat 
highly  improved  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  ?  No 
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recollect,  that  it  is  by  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  that 
we  can,  in  any  degree,  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  as  they  now  exist  ;  and 
while  our  society  is  formed  for  our  own  mutual  improvement,  it 
is  not  more  as  insulated  individuals  who  might  covet  the  sweets 
of  knowledge,  nor  as  general  philosophers,  who  might  enlighten 
the  world  around  them,  that  we  are  to  exert  ourselves,  than  it  is 
as  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh — a  pface  to  which  great  wealth 
must  flow,  and  where  almost  every  art,  which  requires  science 
to  provide  its  materials,  and  to  preside  over  their  operation,  will 
flourish.     Agriculture  has  a  claim  on  our  assistance  to  improve 
our  surrounding  country,  that  the  growth  of  our  city  may  be 
in  no  degree  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  ; 
our  manufactures,  while  they  may   greatly  flourish  under  the 
practical  expctrience  of  our  industrious  citizens,  yet,  if  possible, 
should  be  examined  and  improved  under  the  eye  of  science  ; 
and  our  navigation  should  be  aided  by  every  suggestion  respect- 
ing economy,  safety,  and  facility.     We   should  examine  our 
surrounding  botany,  and  our  mineralogy,  and  we  should  extend, 
by  correspondence,  our  inquiries  respecting  these  subjects,  to 
the  borders  of  our  great  lakes,  and  to  the  regions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri.     Our  society  having   commenced,  should 
provide  itself  with  an  apparatus,  as  full  and  as  perfect,  as  it  can  ; 
and  while  it  may  keep  in  view  the  contributing  a  little,  perhaps, 
to  the  general  current  of  improvement  which  has  now  such  a 
full  stream  and  a  rapid  flow,  our  main  object,  for  a  long  time, 
must  be  to  enter  ourselves  as  scholars,  to   be  taught  what  is 
already  known  ;  and  to  commence  the  operations  of  a  society, 
which  the  place,  where  Providence  has  assigned  us  our  lot,  has 
a  right  to  call  her  citizens,  however  little  practised  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits  and  investigations  they  may  be,  to  attempt  to 
commence  and  steadfastly  to  prosecute. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  benediction 
which  will  arise,  on  the  whole,  as  an  unction  to  our  under- 
standings, from  the  eminent  attainments  we  are  about  to  con- 
template in  natural  science,  will  be,  that,  while  all  tend  to 
illustrate  the  perfection  of  inflnite  wisdom  and  power,  they  will 
change  the  aspect  of  philosophy  into  a  view  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  ancient  heathens  respecting  matter.  Those  of 
them  who  considered  the  soul  as  an  immaterial  substance,  com- 
plained of  matter  as  the  dregs  of  existence,  and  an  incumbrance 
on  their  being ;  bat  we  are  led  to  see  infinite  space  peopled 
with  it;  and  our  earth,  which  they  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
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t,  is  diminished  into  an  almost  inaperceptibla  jywu 

ioD,  and  yet  all  [eeiae  with  the  elements  of  sxa 

What,  titen,  we  are  led  to  ask,  must  be  the  ctuus 

I  oxiateace,  if  we  are  to  eojoy  immortality  i    Therejl 

Longepiality  id  the  nature  of  our  being  to  Um,  i)on 

AeaveDs  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.    X^tMtM 

IcoDDected  with  material  organs,  that  we  mk/b^OMl 

I  and    admire   the   iafinile  wisdom  and  knowie 

Itbe  boundless  material  universe  will  for  aTfir  (oesenl 

lamination,  and  to  feed  and  maintaia,  in  part,  at  least, 

a  of  the  Author  of  all  spiritual  and  mRtwial  being. 
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]  ahall  continue  to  present  occasionally  such  intelligf 

procure  concerning  this  interesting  and  populaJ 

It  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  over  the  New-I 

■tQtea  ;  and  wc  hojic  to  hear  of  its  introduction  in  N 

\inil  olhcr  pans  of  Ibe  country,  and  especially  wher< 

liooU  aro  established  ;  as  it  seems  likely  to  b 

^e  to  the  cause  of  popular  improvement  in  this  w 

lill  prove  immediately  useful  to  the  commnnity  by  iti 

n  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected 

ess  and  ihe  enjoymenta  of  life.     But,  as  a  school 

aD'ording  them  valuable  information  at  a  very  mo 

ftpenso,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  c 

■st  young  men,  in  country  places  particularly. 

tials  who  teach  a  district  school  c 

complete  course  of  education;  but  all  may  eui 

Bhare  of  the  expenses  of  a  Lyceum,  on  the  plan  propc 

^ile  ulTering  Ihe  following  articles  to  our  readers,  we  w 

e  opportunity  lo  suggest  that  the  Lyceum  might  bfi 

(ill  more  useful,  were  there  formed  in  each  of  our  la 

s  an  asaociation  of  individuals  who  are  capable  and 

I  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  useful  science,  aud 

e  the  requisite  measures  for  making  suggestions, 

lunicating  intelligence,  which  might  be  deemed  condu 

I  objects  of  llie  Lyceum.     Peculiar  facilities  for  the 

seful  science,   are  enjoyed  in  moat  cities  and  i 

I;  and  the  transmi^ion  of  these,  as  far  as  practio 
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would  be  an  aid  of  great  value  in  situations  comparatively  re- 
mote from  such  advantages.  But  this  subject  is  one  on  which 
we  cannot  enter  at  present  to  the  extent  which  its  importance 
demands.  We  must  defer  farther  observations  on  this  head 
til]  the  publication  of  our  next  number,  when  they  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  separate  form.] 

American  Lyceum. — The  branches  of  this  institution,  already  in 
operation,  have  varied  in  their  subjects  of  attention,  the  manner 
of  conducting  them,  and  their  consequent  success.  Some  have 
confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.  To 
give  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided 
into  several  classes,  viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists, 
another  of  astronomers,  one  of  geologists,  &c.  Each  class 
chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  attention  of  the 
society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.  When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  the  foreman  calls  up- 
on one  of  his  class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axis,  pully,  &c.  ;  making  an  application  of  each  to 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  by 
the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers  and  others.  Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or 
a  dozen,  to  take  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  an  evening.  Under 
proper  regulations  any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question 
the  persons  making  the  illustrations,  and  to  dispute  any  point  he 
conceives  to  be  erroneous.  This  sometimes  leads  to  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  certain  points,  which  never  fails  to  fix  them  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces 
them  as  topics  of  general  conversation,  and  among  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of 
an  evening  devolves  upon  one  or  two  persons,  each  one  being 
leA  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  acquirements  and 
judgment.  The  subjects  however  are  generally  intended  to  be 
of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way, 
fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan 
lectures  have  been  given  upon  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Railways,  Canals,  powers  and  debilities 
of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases  and  management  of  teeth, 
the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fruit-trees, 
fruit,  fuel  and  various  other  subjects  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy. 
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Besides  Gubjec 
societies  have  ( 


Is  of  a  Bcientific  and  deiinile  charncter,  soun 
:casionally,  autl  olliera  gerierallj',  iolroducml 
i  general  ur  iniBcellaiieuus  naluro  ;  involviiijr 
priuciples  of  expediency,  raiher  lliari  science  ;  nod  relating  lo 
goTernmenl,  law,  political  and  domestic  ecoiiamy,  ngricultarc, 
educatioD,  morals,  &c.  These  sre  conduclcil  in  the  form  of 
GDinmon  debates. 

Ill  some  iostances,  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young 
nnd  inexperienced  minds,  such  as  reading,  declamation,  compo^ 
sition,  parlicularlv  letter  writing,  also  grammar  and  geogrK|tb]' 
have  been  introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  General  Society  admits  and  supposes  llial 
each  town,  county  and  slate  Lyceum,  will  manage  its  concr-rns 
on  most  points,  in  a  manner  perfectly  iodepcndcnl  of  all  ib« 
rest,  and  fitted  lo  the  vietvs,  pursuits,  acquirements,  (aslc,  »g«a 
and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  (he  exerciDn 
of  a  Lyceum  are  conducted,  it  answers  Uie  greW  and  imporUuU 
purpose  of  iotroduclng  into  family  and  social  circles,  proper  and 
uscliil  topics  of  conversation,  and  conTerls  amuseioQats  and  daily 
intercourse  into  great  and  powerful  vehicles  for  ditTusing  know- 
ledge, and  for  enlightening,  purifying  and  elevating  human  so- 
ciety. 

FVom  experiments  already  made  by  Lyceums,  two  results 
somewhat  unexpected  have  been  observed.  First,  that  the  na- 
tural diffidence  and  backwardness  which  the  members  aomtrtimcs 
have  in  allempling  illuslralions,  very  soon  wholly  diiappcnr  \ 
and  ihey  enter  upon  them  ns  readily  and  chcerfull/  an  Ihey  do 
upon  any  exercise  in  their  ordinary  pursuile ;  and,  second,  thai 
the  principles  and  subjecla  of  discussion  nt  their  roeotiitgn,  b»^ 
come  in  a  short  time,  certainly  and  thoroughly,  though  titsen4- 
bly,  undcrtitood  by  must  who  attend  (hem, — Bull.  Pot. 

This  institution  proposes  B  system  of  mutual  inslruclion,  A- 
ted  to  the  towns  and  villages  in  New-England,  nnd  other  fxirts 
of  the  country.  The  instruction  is  to  bu  conducted  nl  «c«U/ 
or  occasional  meetings  for  reading,  conversation,  disowflrioof!) 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  subjects  of  m»> 
ful  knowledge,  or  popular,  pntclical  education. 

To  aid  lhose.e.<A;rcisC9,  it  is  proposed  to  have  each  branch  at 
town  Lyceum,  supplied  with  books,  simple  articles  orapparaliM 
for  illustrating  tbe  sciences,  end  ihcir  application  to  tlie  bnrinow 
of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  civil  engineer;  also,  spccimQmof 
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Natural  History,  viz.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  if  desired,  in 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

This  collection  is  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  a  town,  and  deposited  in  some  central  place, 
where  persons  from  all  sections  of  the  town,  and  of  various  pur- 
suits and  ages,  can  meet,  according  to  arrangements  made  to 
accommodate  the  whole. 

At  one  time,  school  teachers  can  meet,  and  discuss  or  illus- 
trate subjects  relating  to  their  profession,  and  consequently  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  schools,  and  through 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  world. 

At  the  same  or  another  time,  misses  and  lads,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  frequently  waste  their  time  in  school  with 
little  children,  or  have  passed  the  age  for  common  school  in- 
struction, may  meet,  and  receive  in  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
course  of  exercises  among  themselves,  or  under  the  assistance 
of  a  regular  teacher,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a 
farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  any  gentleman  or  lady  compe- 
tent and  disposed  to  teach,  instruction  fitted  to  their  age,  pur- 
suits, and  wants. 

At  the  same  place  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  farmers 
can  meet,  to  bring  together  their  own  views  and  experience,  and 
compare  them  with  those  related  by  authors  upon  the  subject  of 
consideration,  it  having  been  adopted  at  a  previous  meeting. 
By  the  aid  of  apparatus  and  tests,  the  correctness  of  views  or 
principles,  may,  perhaps,  be  tried  by  actual  experiment. 

Mechanics  can  also  make  use  of  the  same  place,  library,  ap- 
paratus and  specimens,  to  illustrate  subjects,  and  prove  or  test 
principles,  which  they  daily  use,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  increase  both  their  satisfaction  and  success  in  their  use- 
ful pursuits. 

Societies  of  females,  for  literary  or  benevolent  purposes,  might 
improve  the  same  opportunities,  to  give  interest  to  their  meet- 
ings, and  greater  efliciency  and  usefulness,  to  their  exercises. 

Besides  exercises  fitted  to  the  pursuits  or  the  wants  of  par- 
ticular classes  'of  society,  others  of  a  more  general  or  popular 
character  may'  be  introduced,  such .  as  popular  lectures  on  the 
sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of  useful  knowledge  and  common 
interest  ;  and  these,  either  by  a  citizen  or  citizens,  or  by  some 
one  employed  from  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

To  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  several 
branch  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are  to  be  united  by  a  Board  of 
Delegates,  who  are  to  meet  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regulations, 
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and  Torward  measures  Tor  the  geneml  and  mulual  benefit  ol 
whole.  A  County  Lyceum  is  uitcuded  also  to  adojit  ineaBurea 
for  the  benefit  of  echoola  in  their  district — to  collect  facts  re- 
Epecting  their  stale  snd  their  waots,  suggest  improve ments,  and 
perhaps  act  aa  a  Board  of  exaniiners  of  Echool  tcKcbers  in  ibe 
county,  and  of  course  to  lake  the  place  of  town  couumtlees  for 
that  object. 

Each  County  Lyceum  in  a  Stale  is  (o  appoint  one  or  mare 
represetitativoB,  to  meet  perhaps,  during  the  ses^on  of  Ihair 
Legislature,  to  organize  and  adopt  measures,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education.  A  State  Lyceum  may  act  an  a  Board  of 
Education  ;  ncid  by  appointing  commillees  for  specific  objoct, 
Ti7..  one  to  examine  and  recommend  achoul  books  ;  another  to 
determine  upon  the  most  essential  branches  in  a  syslemof  fiopo* 
lar  education ;  the  proportionate  time  and  attention  proper  to 
devote  to  each  ;  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  inlroduc«d, 
and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  tnculcalJng  tliem. 

Not  only  the  various  subjeeia  of  instruction,  but  the  diflerenl 
faculties  of  the  mind,  viz  judgment,  memory,  temper  and  imagi* 
noiinn,  might  justly  come  under  rho  consideration  of  this  or 
another  committee.  The  subject  of  such  a  committee  would 
be  to  give  both  elHciency  and  symmetry  Ip  educulion. 

From  several  Stale  Lyceums  a  General  Union  might  be  fonn- 
ed,  to  be  called  the  American  Lyceum,  nnd  lo  perform  the  da- 
tics  of  an  American  Board  of  Education,  in  the  most  extonsiva 
sense  of  the  word. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  .American  Lyceum  may  be  pub- 
lished, a  Journal,  or  the  Journal  of  Education  ;  amall,  familiar 
and  practical  treatises  on  the  sciences,  scientific,  biographical, 
or  historical  tracts,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  variuus  Hiwti  L/- 
ceums,  sch'jols,  workshops,  taverns,  alcam  boats,  and  priTXlB 

Moro  than  fifty  aecictiee  upon  this  plan  are  already  fomiiKl, 
and  from  Ihe  greater  or  less  success  which  has  uniformly  at- 
tended their  uperaliona,  and  from  ihe  great  increase  of  strength 
and  efficiency,  which  an  extensive  nnd  GRixERAf  I'mon  of  th« 
plan  could  not  fail  to  give  lo  individual  efforts,  it  fa  moL-l  enrocat- 
ly  hoped,  that  everjWown  and  village  in  New-Eiif;l;ind,  at  Iceal, 
will  lake  ihc  subject  into  early  nnd  serious  cunsideruiiun,  to  do- 
tcrmine  whether  Ihcy  cannot,  diiriiig  (ho  months  of  amumo 
and  winter,  participate  in  spirit,  and  <^'igagc  in  Ihc  ox«rci>os, 
that  ihey  may  enjoy  the  benefils  of  an  institution  designed  fat 
the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  Iho  benelii  of  the  world  — /foil. 
AdvrrliKt.r. 
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Progress  of  the  Ijyceum,  The  fidy  or  sixty  branches  of  the 
American  Lyceum  already  established,  contemplate  a  National 
Institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  popular  education.  It  is 
hoped  that,  early  in  the  autumn  season,  every  town  and  village 
in  New  England  at  least,  will  take  its  objects  into  consideration, 
in  regard,  both  to  the  instruction  it  promises  to  those  who 
associate,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  and  practiced 
knowledge  through  the  community. 

If  farmers  generally,  throughout  the  country,  should  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  and  under  it,  hold  weekly  meetings,  through  the 
winter,  to  discuss  subjects  relating  to  their  business,  it  could  not 
fail  to  reward  them  abundantly  with  rich  and  useful  instruction, 
and  the  most  elevated  and  refined  social  enjoyment. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community,  to 
whom  the  aid  it  offers  is  so  important,  as  school  teachers. 
Weekly  meetings  of  teachers,  where  they  could  have  books, 
apparatus,  and  other  means  of  instructing  each  other,  would  im- 
mediately throw  their  benign  and  powerful  influence  into  schools, 
and  through  them,  into  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

Am.  7Vav» 
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[From  the  View  of  Liyingston  County  High  School.] 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  inculcate  the  desire  of  useful- 
ness, regard  to  character,  and  the  love  of  learning,  as  induce- 
ments to  industrious  study.  We  give  our  decided  preference 
to  such  motives  as  these,  above  any  artificial  stimulants  that 
have  ever  been  devised.  The  rank  of  each  member  of  our  school 
depends  li^on  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  excellent  scholarship. 
To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  to  make  the 
effects  of  regularity  and  industry  the  more  apparent,  the  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  adopted  : — The  teachers  and  monitors  are 
selected  with  reference  to  their  standing.  The  duty  of  the 
teachers  is  to  hear  the  recitations  of  certain  classes  assigned  to 
them,  and  mark  against  each  name,  on  a  slate  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  a  credit^  or  several  credilSy  a  check  or  several  checks y 
according  to  the  character  of  the  recitation.     The  duty  of  the 
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o  Bit  at  [he  head  of  (he  seats,  each  of  them  h% 

lif  those  occupying   (he  row  of  desks  iminedinlely  bi 

!Q|ijoR',  at  the  expiratioD  of  each  hour,  the  acci 

Kut  by  Ihe  teachers.     At  the  end  of  each  half  day,  t 

e  read  aloud,  together  with  the  marks  for  misdtintan 

Lrities,  and  tardiness  ;  and  excuses  may  be  offered  b; 

|ients.     Whenever  these  arc  deemed  valid,  the  mat 

Each  monitor  has  a  right  to  set  down  any  one  or 

r  disorderly  conduct  ;    but   this   is   more  particularly 

1   of  two   monitors   (f  order,  who  are   constantly  at 

Ind  overlook  the  whole  school.     At  the  expiration  of 

iccounis  are  balanced,  and  the  amount  of  crt 

Umerils,  foifcils,'   misdemeanourt,  &c.   is  again  read  al 

:hoIar  is  al  liberty  to  correct  errors.    The  bills 

i  transferred  into  a  large  book,  containing  a  c 

ftf  ail  the  members  of  Ihe  school ;  against  whose  namei 

iccounts  are  recorded.    Thus  the  progress  and  cha 

ach  individual,   are  subjects  of  record  in  the  anna 

al  :   a  method,  in  our  opinion,  well  calculated  lo  aw; 

lent  of  self-respect,  a  desire  of  improvement,  ant 

e  ambition  to  excel.     Besides  which,  it  is  our  inten 

an  e.fhihition  at  Ihe  expiration  of  each  term,  the 

;s  of  ivhich,  will  be  assigned  in  strict  reference  to  n 

conduct,   regularity   of   attendance,    and   standing 

Iship.     Such  motives  lo  exertion  have  not  been   fa 

Tant  thus  far,  ond  it  is  believed  Ihe  result  will  fully  jus 

Isoning  on  which  they  arc  founded. 
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IITTELLIGEirCE. 


apprentices'    library   in   the   city   of   WASHINGTON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton, on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Library  Association  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Apprentices — the  Rev.  Reuben 
Post  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Elkins  appo.nted  secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  a  previous  meeting,  submitted 
the  following  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Constitution  of  the  .apprentices*  Library  Association. 

Art.  1  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Apprentices'  Library 
Association  of  Washington  City. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting  of  five  persons,  to  be  chosen  after  the  present  year  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May,  annually,  by  ballot,  who  shall  appoint  their  president,  a  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  and  have  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  library. 

Art.  3.  The  president  must  be  one  of  the  directors  elect,  shall  preside  in  all 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  sign  orders  of  the  treasurer. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  safely  keep  all  money,  accounts,  and  bonds, 
belonging  to  the  association,  pay  all  orders  oi  the  board,  and  render,  annually, 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  funds  of  the  association. 

The  librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library, 
arrange  and  preserve  them  in  good  order,  keep  a  catalogue  oithe  same,  deliver 
and  receive  books  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  appoint,  keep  a  record  of 
every  book  taken  from  the  library,  the  name  of  tiie  perron  taking  it,  at  the 
times  of  taking  and  returning  the  same,  together  with  all  fines  and  forfeitures 
arising  from  default.     He  shall  also  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Art  4.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  three  dollars  or  upwards, 
on  subscribing  this  constitution,  or  who  shall  contribute  to  the  library  books, 
approved  and  estimated  by  the  directors,  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  up- 
wards, shall  be  a  member  of  this  association  :  and,  in  addition  to  his  voting  in 
elections,  and  eligibility  to  office  in  this  association,  he  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  books  of  the  library,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  apprentices  them- 
jelves. 

6.  Any  apprentice,  and  any  member  of  this  association,  who  shall  pay  to 
the  treasurer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  quarter,  shall  be  allowed  to 
lake  from  the  library  one  folio  or  quarto  volume,  two  octavos,  or  under,  and 
keep  the  folio,  six  weeks;  the  quarto,  four  weeks;  the  octavo,  three  weeks; 
and  the  duodecimo,  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal :  and  shall  be 
''ubject  10  9k  fine  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  on  each  book,  for  every  library  day 
it  is  detained  beyond  the  limited  time. 

Art.  6.  If  any  person  shall  lose  or  damage  a  book,  he  shall  make  the  same 
good  to  the  librarian ;  and  if  the  book  lost  be  one  of  a  set,  he  shall  pay,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  the  value  of  the  entire  set,  and  be  permitted  to  take 
the  old  set  as  his  own. 

Art.  7.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present ;  and  the  board  of  directors 
may,  at  any  time,  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  for  attaining  the  object  of 
the  association,  as  they  shall  think  best ;  provided  they  do  not  contravene  any 
part  of  this  eonotitutioe. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  directors  for  the  present  year» 
and  the  followuif  genUenMO  wer*  choMB,  namely: — Hoik  WiUiam  Cranob, 
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r.  Esq.,  Rev.  BeubcD  Posl,  Andrew  Way,  jr.  Esq.,  Jeretniali 

ttd.  Thai  Ihe  ilirectm*  elect  be  reque*ted  li>  meel  oo  Holiday  eveninc 

■"       .'clock. 

Thai  Ihe  sevenil  ward  «iiiiniille«  be  requested  lo  make  racli 
may  be  in  their  power,  for  the  aid  of  Ihe  aHOCUtion,  at  aoau  »■ 
nd  >i>akc  a  return  thereof  to  Ihe  board  of  diieclon. 
led.  Thai  the  pioceedinga  of  this  meetiiig,  enibncing  the  conttitatioD 
IwKialioD,  be  ai^ed  by  the  chainuau  uid  Mcretary,  and  published  to 
val  papers  of  this  cily. 

Keuben  Poit,  Cfaiinnui. 
»,  Secretary. 

•ADttumal  youmol,  iFpril  39. 


|PUCL1C   SCHOOLS   IN   SFBHiOFIELD,  HASSACauSETTS. 

mectiog.  last  spnng,  ibe  foilawing  sums  were  appropriated  lo 
3fl  of  public  instraclioQ,  namely ; — 

I  For  camiuon  achcula fSfiOO 

I  For  finishiog  high  ■M:hool  buitdine 750 

I  Toward!  salary  ofnusler  for  high  ecbool 500 

93J60 

Add  annual  proceeds  of  school  fund,  i^vided  among 
Ihe  district  schools 500 

Gives  Ihe  gpoerous  total  of .   . .   ,  .  84,250 

sum,  3,500  dollarsi  arc  paid  out  lo  schoolmaaters  aod  scbaolmistresAe*. 
Journal, 


SUNDAY    SCHOOL    PUBLICATIONS. 

limber  of  these  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among 
'norniDBtions,      In   aJditioa  lo  those  memtioned  in  former  numbers, 

lately  received  copies  of  the   Sabbath  School   Treasury.  Mo.  I 

I  published  by  Ihe  Massachuwlts  Sabbath  School  Union — of  the 
'eachcr'B  Manual,  aljio  a  monthly  periodical,  and  published  in  Boston, 
rled  by  private  indiiiduals — aud  of  the  GcDeaee  Sabbath  Scbao) 

liublished  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 


niECHAMCs'    INSTITUTIONS. 

I  close  of  1823,  the 

y  tliere  arc  now  mort 

lo  France  they  art-  cilabLi^heil  in  ninety-four  to* 
leen  inlroduced  into  tleriDaoy,  and  an  eflbri  ha 
a  in  Madrid,  and  others  in  Uayti. — Mata.  Jota. 
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EDUCATION    IN   EUROPE. 

HighlandM  of  Scotland. — We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter, 
written  by  the  EMinburgh  Association  of  Theological  Students,  to  the  Princeton  . 
Society  of  Inquiry  on  Missions.     It  was  dated  August  4,  1827,  and  lately 
published  in  the  Philadelphian. — Bost.  Record. 

The  cause  of  education  continues  to  flourish  in  Scotland ;  and  schools  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  Since  we  last  addressed 
you,  forty  new  schools  have  been  erected  in  Uie  Highlands.  These  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  are  supported  by  con- 
gregational collections,  and  subscriptions,  which  are  raised  under  its  patronage. 
The  committee,  who  have  the  more  immediate  management  of  them,  have 
selected  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  other  stations,  to  whicn  they  have  agreed  to 
appoint  teachers,  as  soon  as  Uie  requisite  accommodations  can  be  provided  for 
ihem.  We  view  these  facts  with  great  pleasure  ;  and,  from  the  respectability 
of  the  attainments  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  provided  for  them,  the  ex- 
cellent control  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  suitable  books  which  will 
be  used,  we  anticipate  great  good  to  our  northern  countrymen.  The  venerable 
society  for  propagating  christian  knowledge  continues  to  diffuse  the  blessings, 
which  it  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  communicating  to  the  destitute  parts  of 
our  land.  It  employs  ten  missionaries  and  eighteen  catechists.  Its  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  children.  The  Gaelic  School  Society 
pursues  its  useful  labours  with  its  accustomed  zeal.  Its  circulating  schools 
were,  during  the  past  year,  attended  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
ux  scholars ;  whose  progress  has  been  reported  to  be  generall}  satisfactory. 
It  has  distributed,  since  its  commencement,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  publications,  including  copies  of  the  scriptures,  scrip- 
ture extracts,  and  psalm  books.  The  committee  state  that  they  are  anxious 
to  raise  the  scale  of  spiritual  attainment  requisite  in  those  persons  whom  they 
employ  as  teachers ;  and  that  they  have  agreed  to  allow  them  a  higher  salary 
than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  received.  Respecting  the  Inverness 
Education  Society,  our  late  information  is  very  limited.  From  the  last  account 
of  its  operations  which  we  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  communi- 
cating the  blessings  of  a  religious  instruction  to  three  thousand  poor  High- 
landers. We  are  sorry  to  state,  however,  that  it  does  not  meet  with  that 
support  which,  from  its  economy,  and  the  local  knowledge  possessed  by  its 
directors,  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  Last  summer  it  published  a  very  able 
statistical  pamphlet,  which  casts  great  light  upon  the  religious  state  of  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools 
we  have  received  no  intelligence  since  last  year.  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion meets  with  efficient  support  in  Scotland.  In  connexion  with  our  Sabbath 
School  Union,  there  are  at  present  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
schools  attended  by  seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
children,  and  it  b  worthy  of'^notice  that  there  are  many  other  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  between  which  and  this  society  no  relation  exists. 
RelijB^ous  instruction  is  the  object  of  our  Sabbath  Schools. 

Libraries.  The  population  of  Scotland  has  long  been  noted  as  a  reading 
population,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  circulating,  subscription,  and  congre- 
gational libraries  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian 
a  society  for  supporting  circulating  libraries  is  supported  with  vigour ;  and  a 
society  has  been  lately  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  extending  the  same  means  of 
improvement  to  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  in  Scotland,  propose  to  attach  U!9eful  libraries  to  their  schools, 
which  will  be  regulated  on  the  circulating  system.  This  system,  which  was 
invented  by  a  pious  merchant  in  Haddington,  we  take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
under  your  particular  notice.  You.  will  find  it  developed  in  several  publica- 
tions which  have  been  banded  to  us  with  the  view  of  being  sent  to  you. 
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—From  an  able  and  inleresUng  paper  publiihed  in  the  Sco 
ml  tho  progress  which  edurBtian  has  made  in  IreUuid,  will 
I  years  ia  pGrrecCly  n-^toDi-ihing.  From  Ihs  retur&a  made 
S08,  IhH  number  of  scholdrs  alleDding  all  the  gcboota.  was  esl 
It  wa.«  found  to  be  395,813  when  the  i  ' 
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r  the  general  diQiision  of  knowiedf^,  lliin  in  the  kingdom 
lands,  under  iha  present  government.     By  a  report  of  (he  mini 
Instruction .  il  appears  that,  in  the  37 IB  commane* 
pivLiled.  there  eiL-t  38S9  public  schools,  with  333^0 
private  scliools  ■        -   ■ 


the 


eiving  ni 


tit4!,2: 


19  stated  at  173,741,  and  the  i 


tiek. — Among  numerous  amelioratiDnB  inlnxluced  into  the  Dui 
I,  that  of  schooU  is  nirtliy  of  observiition.  The  goverDmeol  b 
nted  lo  (he  schools  a  building,  and  the  sum  of  2fl,DIW  thalers. 
'hools  are  (o  be  enlarged,  the  scientilic  schooU  are  to  be  ilividi^< 
I*  and  a  spiieial  wliool,  which  ban  been  opened  under  the  most  E 
cs,  ii  lo  be  kept  up  al  the  public  expense.— F<rm(.  Chran. 
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Bead  of  one  of  the  m 


rchantmOD  njll  be  able  li 
,ned  in  the  art  of  navigat 
IB  schooU. — Am.  Trav. 


obtain  (lie  right 


lalivc  youth,  of  both  sexes,  appears  to  engross  muc 
V  pubhshed  iu  the  newspapen  from  Enejlisii  essays. 
udenu  of  tbc  Anglo  Indian  College,  in  which  Ihe  jiiv 


.  Ulerary,  polilical. 


oeial  imparlance 


a  very  ingenious  an 


loelitg  are  expected  lo  result  from  this  diffudon  of  the  Uteratu 
-'One  of  the  firsl  effccls.'  says  ihe  editor  of  tho  India  Gaiotte, 
lication  from  the  minds  of  the  native  youth,  of  ranch  of  the  si 
|which  conslantiy  left  their  fathers  in  "  a  false  position  "  in  the  f 
The  film  will  fall  from  (heir  mi-ntal  orb^.  and  ihey  will  view 
I'very'diflerent  senllments  from  tboie  now  too  prevalenL' 
■-  -  itinue  in  the  slrict  sense  of  Ihe  term.  Genloos !  Will  the 
ite  continue — after  becoming  intimate  wilh  the  history,  th 
ilutions  of  the  West- lo  consider  with  perfect  content, 
and  conviction,  a  system  Ihul  holds  up  the  degradalloo  of  his  tri 
world  as  Just  and  necessary  .'     Will  he  not — as  affects  his 
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science  at  least — long  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  this,  to  him  and  his  race,  op- 
pressive law  ?  Is  it  likely  that  one  of  the  youths  educated  at  the  Anglo  Indian 
College-— one,  in  short,  of  thoee  young  men,  whose  recitations,  or  essays  have 
heen  recently  publicly  displayed — is  it  hkely  that  such  a  person  would  con* 
sider  it  a  proper  act,  religiously  or  morally,  to  be  instrumental  to  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sister,  mother,  or  daughter— or  to  be  tHe  first  to  light  the  pile  that  was  to 
consizn  her  to  a  shocking  death. 

It  IS  no  less  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  blessings  of  knowledge  are  becoming 
more  appreciated,  and  likely  to  spread  among  the  native  female  population  in 
difl^rent  parts  of  the  country.  It  appears  by  a  report  recently  published  by 
the  Missionaries  of  Serampore,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  female  children 
are  in  attendance  at  the  schools  established  in  and  near  that  station  and  Ishera. 

The  Mofiissul  Schools,  too,  appear  to  be  going  on  very  satisfactorily.  The 
number  attending  the  Beerbhoom  Schools  is  upwards  of  forty.  At  Dacca 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  female  scholars.  The  Chittagong 
schoob  are  attended  by  seventy  seven.  There  is  also  a  school  at  Jessore, 
Akyab,  Allahabad,  and  Benares;  and  the  total  number  in  attendance  at  the 
Serampore  and  other  schools  amounts  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty — 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  their  increasing  as  the  fame  of  these  schools 
becomes  spread.  Indeed,  the  cause  of  education  appears  to  be  getting  every 
day  more  and  more  popular  among  the  people.  In  one  part  of  the  report  it  is 
observed — '  In  most  of  the  schools  the  parents  attended,  and  testified  their  joy 
at  the  proficiency  made  by  their  children.  All  suspicion  and  prejudice  seem- 
ed to  have  vanished  away.' 

One  of  the  missionaries  states  that  several  respectable  *  Moosoolmans '  have 
lately  called  upon  him  and  offered  to  take  charge  of  schools.  *  Every  girl,' 
he  adds, '  that  leaves  the  schools,  spreads  the  fame  of  them,  and  the  knowledge 
of  our  exertions  inspires  the  people  with  a  desire  that  their  villages  might  profit 
by  them.' — Sidem  Oaz, 


AMERICAN   MISSIONARY   SCHOOLS    IN   CBTLON. 

The  Seminary  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  students  make 
good  progress  in  mathematics,  algebra,  g^metry,  trigonometry,  &,c.,  and  have 
made  some  attainments  in  geography  and  astronomy.  The  first  class  are  to 
leave  next  September.  The  number  now  in  the  Seminary  is  67.  In  the  Pre- 
paratory School  there  are  100,  and  in  the  Female  Central  School,  27.  Our 
Common  Schools  are  98  in  number,  containing  3,311  boys  and  962  girls.  The 
expense  of  all  these  [CommoQ  Schools]  the  last  year  was  about  $2,500 ;  and 
of  our  Boarding  Establishments,  more  than  $3000,  aside  from  buildings,  &c. 
But  the  good  done  is  abundantly  proportioned  to  the  expense. 

Comparing  the  statement  with  the  last  accounts  contained  in  the  Misrionary 
Herald,  dated  four  months  previous,  it  appears  that  during  this  interval,  six 
new  Schools  had  been  finmed,  and  that  668  pupils  had  been  added  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  besides  several  to  the  Seminary  and  Preparatory  School.  Tlb« 
whole  number  now  under  instmctioo,  is  4,487. — JV*.  K.  Ofts. 


EDUCATION    IN    COLOMBIA. 


The  govemment  of  Colombia  whidi  has  never  for  an  inttaat  lost  sight  of  the 
national  glory,  and  which  is  well  aware  that  all  f^ry,  however  briUiant,  dis- 


^ 


lunder  the  ^adowt  of  igfuirraee  ind  birt>iri5in — hu  ezetled  iUel 
aiui  even  in  ihe  Ti>i')«t  oflhe  tuinull  of  amis,  to  diffuse  lb 
tlirouglwul  llie  whole  ejteoi  of  the  lerilary  of  the  R*i 
s.  are  the  goodly  Dumber  ol  whooli  lor  iDuni(l  inlnirtio 
her  wminuieD  of  eduolioa  rounded  by  iu  muoificeDce;  I 
lereby  ll  hu  bestowed  i  Ibousand  luillties,  ml  ciuoded 
)□  10  Bludiout  youth  ; — and  finally,  the  pnnitioDiJ  pint  I 
ll.  Mibtiiined  OD  Ibe  3d  October,  182<>,  forined  in  purmutcc  of  t)i 
'Bcree  of  CoDgrCM  of  the  lOtfa  March,  of  the  eame  yeu,  cot^ 

not  be  luitler  of  wonder,  that  these  eObrto  of  Ihe  govern 
f  u  the;  are,  have  eucountered  mne  oppmittou  in  tbe  o 
latunl  consequence  of  Ihe  prejudice  with  nliich  nieo  regard 
e  not  been  able  duly  tn  examine,  or  of  that  nhich  rejects  ever; 
'  Kit  net  immediately  promote  their  own  intereal.  Eier  will  C 
ibcr  with   gratituile  and  aDeciioiute  inlcreit,   the  gloiimu 

c^ven  (o  acadeniic  HtudieH  the  tteady  and  majealic  conr4e  ' 
puptue.  ShK  bu  thus  laid  the  fauadadoo  for  an  edablishrai 
e>t  value  and  dieiuly  in  the  republic,  and  the  improveciients  of ' 
:  euiceplible.  will  inake  its  worth  mote  and  more  conspicuoiu.- 
ui.  front.  Man,  Jour. 


JHclionary  of  the  Proper  Namea  in  the  New  Testan 
Ihcf  helps  for  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools.  By  W.  C 
"  ■   1  Western  SuD<iay  School  Union.     1828.    II 

|»  one  of  the  most  nseful  little  manuala  for  biblical  inBlruction,  thi 
It  is  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  embraces  a 
secllaiieoUB  information,  in  addition  la  what  ila  title  woult 
Kpecl.  The  diclionary  troDtainn  a  luccinct  but  satisfactory  accoi 
^  a[id  places,  which  exteitdg  occasionally  to  intereatiiig  and  iastn 
'■—  -irawn  from  tlie  writers  of  profane  hutory. 

lulnry  of  words  peculiar  chiefly  to  the  New  Teitamenl,  1 

>e  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  volume  ;  and  ought,  perhaps, 

,  .lions.    The  other  contents  ol  the  work  are  f 

Iplunalory  Inbles,  all  of  great  importance  to  ■  clear  understand 

But  of  those  we  have  not  room  to  make  particular  mention. 

leal  tables,  honefer,  we  cannot  omit  to  recomiuend  to  the  part 

)r  teachers,  whether  of  Sunday  or  of  common  schools.  R>  fumi 

nrable  means  of  imparting  distinct  and  exact  ideal  of  the  New 


g,  after  m 


c,  though,  in  then™ 
9  of  e'lementary  schools,  wou 
fing  of  notice;  were  It  not  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  work 
"      '      It  execution. 
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Present  state  of  the  University  of  France, — The  university  of 
Franco  is  now  composed  of  five  orders  of  faculties,  to  wit  ;  fa- 
culties of  theology — of  law — of  medicine — of  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  and  of  letters. 

It  does  not  necessarily  happen  that  all  these  five  orders  of 
facullies  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  academy.  This  may 
occasionally  bo  the  case,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  an 
academy  has  seldom  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  faculties. 

At  the  head  of  every  faculty  is  a  dean,  chosen  from  among 
the  professors,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  rector.  lie  con- 
vokes and  presides  over  its  meetings,  which  must  take  place  at 
least  once  a  month,  but  oftoncr  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  The 
secretary,  who  is  at  the  same  time  treasurer  and  keeper  of  the 
archives,  conducts  all  the  details  of  business  ;  draws  out  papers  ; 
regulates  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  faculties.  From  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  sufficient  security  for  his  management. 

The  dean  performs  the  same  duties  in  the  faculty  as  the  rec- 
tor does  in  the  academy.  He  looks  after  its  interests,  and  sees 
that  all  laws,  statutes,  and  regulations,  are  duly  observed. 

The  professors  of  faculties  are  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Those  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculties  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  metropolitan  bishop  ;  those  of  the  Protestant 
theological  faculties  on  the  presentation  of  the  presidents  of  the 
consistories  ;  those  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  scirnco,  and 
letters,  on  the  double  presentation  of  the  respective  faculties 
and  of  the  academic  council  ;  lastly,  those  of  the  faculty  of  law, 
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the  foTiD  of  which  is  determined  by  the 

e  tenth  year  of  the  Republic  the  Domination  of  the 
ivaa  vcsicd  in  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  cl 
|n<ie  from  two  preBenlations,  the  one  by  the  firit  di 
ind  the  other  by  the  school  in  which  the  nc 

„/  the  decree  of  lh«  17th  of  M(ir«h,"JM^| 

lined  that  the  professors  should  be  named,  for  AtA 

liy  the  Grand  Master  of  the  university  ;  but  in  futun 

I  of  a  vacancy,  that  they  should  be  elected  by  coneoi 

:ully  having  certain  forinH  determined  by  univenitj 

In    l!)la,  Ihc   king  created  a  commission  to  (iiei 

ic  authority  of  the  minister  secretary  of  state  for.lb 

t  of  the  interior,  the  powers  formerly  intrusted  b 

|masler  and  bis  council.     By  another  orAoimanct  of] 

n  of  election  by  concowa  was  abolished  in  all  the  £ 

cept  those  of  law, — a  proceeding  which  does  not  i 

!  given  satisfaction  ;  bul  on  what  account  it  is  not 

I ;  for,  of  all  mridee  of  election,  that  by  ccracottr*  seem 

ftdnpled  lo  promote  the  prosperity  of  any  eslabfa'shr 

|oubt  will  always  happen,  when  a  candidate  is  propi 

ninaled  upon  presentation,  that  abuse  will,  to  a  ce 

[^xii^t.      Interest    and  favour  will  at  times  be  of  i 

tlian  talents  and  knowledge,  and  he  who  can  come 

IppoK  of  the  higher  powers  may  frequently  excludi 

r  candidate  from  attaining  the  object  of  his  wishes 

n  ;   but,  whilst  it  cannot  be  denied,  (hat  many  prool 

f  an  improper  stretch  of  power  in  the  nomination  o 

Jjficd   person  to  a  situation  he  does  not  merit,  it  tnust 

Iwed,  that  the  voice  of  the  public  and  the  wish  of 

vill  act  BuBicienily  in  preventing  this  a 

Being  carried  too  far;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  thi 

ll,  the  council  of  instruction  is  loo  enlightened,  am 

lo  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  (he  country,  to  alfoi 

ies,  power  to  triumph  over  merit. 

B  exist  objectiona  lo  (he  pregen(  form  of  electioD,  t 

lidouhtedly  much  greater  to  the  former ;  and  it  is  not  i 

e  a  system  more  ruinous,  and  less  beneficial  to  th 

;e,  than  that  of  the  election  of  professors  by 


la  election  by  oiuDinatioD  before  qualifiei 
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At  first  sight  the  objections  do  not  strike,  and  nothing  ap- 
pears simpler  and  more  unexceptionable  than  a  system  where 
those  men  only  are  elected  who  have,  by  trial  before  qualified 
persons,  proved  themselves  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
situation  they  wish  to  obtain.  But  is  a  good  appearance  at  a 
public  examination  a  proper  criterion  of  a  man's  proticiency,  or 
is  it  likely  that  men,  already  risen  to  an  eminence  in  the  litera- 
ry world,  and  perhaps  advanced  in  years,  will  risk  a  failure  in 
that  for  which  a  young  man  just  fresh  from  the  schools  may  be 
much  better  qualified  ?  Public  examinations  are  at  best  but  an 
imperfect  test  of  abilities,  and  one  man  may,  from  a  firmness 
and  composure  of  mind,  a  ready  mode  of  answering,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  his  own  good  appearance,  make  a  much  better 
figure  before  a  board  of  examination,  than  a  man  with  talents 
perhaps  much  superior,  whose  timid  character,  difiident  or  con- 
fused manner,  and  slowness  of  expression,  render  him  almost 
totally  unfit  to  answer  the  most  insignificant  question  with  pre- 
cision and  without  embarrassment.  It  is  a  trying  thing  for  a 
man  whose  reputation  in  the  world  is  already  established,  to  risk 
the  loss  of  it  by  a  confused  appearance  in  a  situation  where  all 
eyes  are  upon  him,  and  where,  of  those  who  are  his  inferiors  in 
point  of  years,  he  may  find  so  many  his  superiors  in  answering 
questions,  which,  perhaps,  from  their  very  insignificance,  he  is 
unable  to  answer  at  the  moment. 

The  mode  of  election  by  concours  exists  at  the  present  time 
only  in  the  faculty  of  law  ;  in  the  others  it  is  abolished. 

The  lectures  given  in  the  faculties  as  well  as  all  meetings  for 
examination  are  public.  Those  persons  who  do  not  aspire  to 
academic  honours,  or  who  do  not  inscribe,  must  have  a  ticket 
of  entry,  which  is  delivered  to  them  gratia.  The  degrees  grant- 
ed by  each  faculty  are  of  three  kinds,  those  of  bachelor,  licen- 
tiate, and  doctor.  The  faculty  of  law,  in  addition,  can  grant  a 
simple  certificate  of  capability.  These  degrees  do  not  neces- 
sarily confer  the  rank  or  title  of  member  of  the  university,  but 
they  are  requisite  before  this  can  be  obtained.  To  procure  a 
degree,  the  aspirant  must  pay  the  regular  inscription,  examina- 
tion, and  diploma  fees,  which  vary  in  the  different  faculties.  A 
diploma  is  not  valid  without  the  signature  of  the  rector  of  the 
academy  in  which  the  faculty  sits,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
royal  council.  The  candidate's  thesis  cannot  be  printed  or  dis- 
tributed without  the  visa  of  the  dean  and  permission  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  two  copies  of  it  must  be  forwarded  to  the  royal  council. 

Afler  a  student  has  been  examined  in  due  form,  the  member* 
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cultj  dctermiDe  in  priTale  upon  his  merits.  If  ibe 
ivournblc,  it  is  put  in  writing  and  signed  ;  if  unfavt 
I  candidate  is  temilled  to  hia  studies  ;  and,  in  east 
ia  obliged  to  pay   the  gradualioD  1 


Jjclent  before  obtaining  any  degree,  must  hale  maA 
Inumber  of  inscriptions,  eacb  during  the  first  fortnight 

r,  afl«r  which  the  brx>lis  are  closed.  Tbe  Kg 
I  the  student  is  necessiiry  to  reader  this  inscription  «h 

take  na  inscriplion  in  the  facullics  of  theology,  I 

:,  without  having  attained  the  age  of  16  years,  i 
liossessed  of  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.*     In 

cdicine   a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciencee  b  i 

lenling  himself  for  inscription  in  these  faculties, 
shew  his  register  of  birlh.  If  he  he  a  minor. 
It  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  his  diploma  of  Bac 
^Letters  or  Sciences  ;  if  his  parents  or  guardians  do 
le  town,  ho  must  be  presented  hy  some  one  domt< 
who  must  enter  his  own  name  and  address  la  a  h 
r  the  purpose.  Every  professor  is  obhged,  by  the  re 
of  (be  school,  to  call  over  the  names  of  the  students 
s  books  twice  a  month.  If  any  student  answers 
Ir,  be  loses  the  benefit  of  one  inscription  ^  If  a  student 

reputaUoD  of  tlic  imirernliea  of  Scotluid  hu>  long  been  deferv 

ife<H)r«.  in  general,  dutjoeuisbcd  Ibr  IcBraing,  xe-jl,  mul  in 

laelies  fully  ijualified  Ibr  Sie  la-ik  of  iiwtractimi ;  yet  an  ini| 

ne  time  pa.tl  ^one  abroad,   (hat,  in  the  higher  bnnclief  of 

least,  the  courses  of  education  are  Dehber  so  complete  nor  w  fi 

Ighl  to  i)C,  and  as  the  rapid  spread  of  intelleclual  knowledge  w 

I  demand.     Upon  this  very  intcreaiing  subject,  Dr  Thomson  has  t 

Kd  the  patrons  of  the  universily  and  the  royal  commiHionen,  ct 

■crenee  to  the  medical  pn>(e(KH>o.     He  has,  wiUi  much  zeal  and  i 

I  pointed  out  what  ho  considers  defects  in  the  present  fystcm  of  Rii: 

-    "lut  which,  he  Ihinks,  admit  of  easy  remedy.     He  has,  in  an  i 

',  dwell  upon  the  very  deficient  stale  of  prepamlory  educaQ 

it  bult  of  young  men  enlering  upon  the  sludy  of  meditine.    1 

w  from  experience  the  justice  of  what  Dr  ThooiMn  says,  biumI 

in  in  wishing  the  remedy  could  be  elTectuiilly  appKed.     II  wou 

to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  paramount  sdrtntagM  to  be  espi 

ftnpcrior  elementary  instrtiction  in  the  present  adranced  stale  of  l 

Tl  in  a  country  where  the  humblest  mechanic  can  obtain  an  educ 

11  of  IMn  years,  was  cuaGned  to  a  very  limiled  porlion  of  the  coi 

Is  certainly  s  defect  !□  Ihe  system  of  instruction,  that  men  ahou 

'0  the  highest  literary  honours  in  the  power  oC  uniierwties  lo  he 

osEtcafling  (hoso  ordinary  acquirementa  of  literary  and  philo»oi 

which  every  pernun  cbimine  the  ntaiion  of  a  genlioman  ouii 

vhatever  be  his  profession  or  ulterior  views  in  lile.— Z»r  Johntti 
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failed  to  answer  to  his  name  twice  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
he  roust,  if  he  has  no  good  excuse,  lose  his  inscription,  as  the 
professor  cannot  give  him  a  certificate  of  good  attendance, 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  he  can  inscribe  himself. 
To  render  the  inscriptions  taken  in  one  faculty  of  service  in  an- 
other, they  must  be  accompanied  with  certificates  of  good  con- 
duct from  the  dean  of  faculty,  or  chief  of  the  school,  approved 
by  the  rector  ;  and  in  case  of  these  certificates  being  refused, 
the  student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  academic  council. 

Every  professor  of  a  faculty  has  a  fixed  salary  of  3000  francs 
(£120,)  and  receives,  besides,  from  examinations,  inscription- 
fees  and  other  sources,  a  sum,  which  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  dean  receives  in  addition  a  preciputy  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  royal  council. 

If  the  receipts  of  a  faculty  exceed  the  expenditure,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  is  thrown  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  univer- 
sity, to  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  order  of  faculties,  those  of  theology  come  first,  and  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  catholic  and  protestant ;  the  former 
connected  with  the  metropolitan  churches  ;  the  latter,  which 
are  two  in  number,  situated,  the  one  for  Lutherans  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  other  for  Calvinists  at  Montauban.  Each  faculty  of 
theology  has  at  least  three  professors  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
doctrinal  theology,  (dogme),  and  evangelical  morals.  There 
are  frequently  also  chairs  for  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  for  pulpit 
eloquence. 

To  obtain  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Theology,  the  aspirant 
must  be  twenty  years  of  age,  be  a  Bachelor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  and  have  completed  at  least  a  three  year's  curriculum 
in  one  of  the  faculties.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Licentiate,  he 
must  have  been  a  Bachelor  for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  have 
defended  two  theses,  one  of  which  is  in  Latin.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  he  must  defend  a  final  and  general  thesis. 

The  decree  of  1811  determines,  that  to  become  professor  or 
joint  professor  (agreg^)  in  a  faculty  of  theology,  a  degree  of 
Doctor  is  requisite  ;  to  become  a  bishop,  vicar-general,  or  su- 
perior of  a  seminary  of  education,  a  degree  of  Licentiate  ;  and 
to  become  a  member  of  chapter,  curate,  teacher  in  a  seminary, 
or  almoner  of  a  school,  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 

The  fees  of  examination  in  the  faculty  of  theology  are. 
For  a  right  of  Diploma,  .  fr.  10  (/.O  8  0) 
For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  15         (/.O  13  0) 

Licentiate,  15         {1,0  12  0) 

Doctor,  50         (1.2    0  0) 
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lacultiea  of  law  have  been  very  tiltle  changed  in  tbair 
Ition  Bioce  the  decree  of  the  I3ch  Marcli,  ld04  :  tbey 
1  Dumber,  and  are  eiluated  io  the  towns  of  Paris, 
,  Dijon,  Greuoble,  Ai«,  Tolouse,  Poitiets,  Renn«a, 

an  inscription  in  this  facultj,  the  siudent  must  have 

I  the  age  of  sii;leen  years,  and  be  possessed  of  a  degree 

r  of  Letters.      The  periods  of  etudy  are,  for  b  simple 

e  of  capacity,  one  year ;  fur  Bachelor  and  E^ceutiate 

'B  ;  and  for  a  Doctor  four.     During  the  first  year  the 

jst  attend,      I.   Natural  Law,  Law  of  Nations,  Gea- 

,    a.   A  first  course  of  French  Civil  Law  ;  3.   History 

and  French  Law.      During  his  ^rcond  year,      ].   la- 

of   Roman   Law  ;  3.    Second   course  of  French   Civil 

.   CiTil  Procedure,  (Procfi/ure  C'irifc).      During  his  third 

,  A  third  course  of  French  Civil  Law  ;  2.  CTonmercid 

,  AdraioislraliTe  Law,   [Drtnl  Admimatrai^.)     During 

nh  year,  which  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Uoc- 

.^titules  of  Roman  Law  ;  2.   History  of  Law  ;  3.   Ad- 

=  Law.      StudeulH,   unless  they   have  a  sufficient  ex- 

Hust  undergo  their  first  examination  lit  the  close  of  their 

TJptlon  :  they  cannot  take  their  seventh  inscription  in 

.heir  sixth  in  the  deparlmenls,   without  ha.?ing  passed 


I  are  only  valid  when  given  at  the  expiration  of 
d  Bccompanicd  by  a  ccrtilicate  of  atiendance  for 
The  examinators  for  conferring  degrees  are  the 
Brs  and  their  assistants  ;  the  inspectors  general  have  the 
n  presence,  and,  it'  they  deem  it  requisite,  may  themselves 
I  the  candidate.* 

ndidatcs  may  bo   admitted  to  examination  at  the 

I  Loinbardo-VenEtian  Univerrides  the  curriculum  far  Ihs  study  ol 
|allon9:— 

Winter. — 1.  Encyclopedic  inlniductioD  to  th«  tfudyof  Law; 

e  Law.     3.  General  Statistica  of  Hie  Sfalen  of  £unipe,  am)  par. 

■f  tlie  .^uilHan  Manarehy,     3,  Agriculture  (not  obUgiUuy}-      Sum- 

^Blural  Public  Right ;  during  [lie   two  last  months,  Crimioil  Law. 

1   Slodstics.     3.  Agriculture.       Stcoad  year.     Winter.— 1.   Roniaa 

''utedaBticsl  Law.     Suiomer. — I.  ftoinBD,  and  dnriog  the  tno  laal 

ddl    Law.     a.  Eccktiaatica]    Law.       Third  year.     Winter.— 1. 

ICivlI  Law  oT  Auntriii,  and  the  difliireDce  between  it  and  the  Civil 

9.  Mcn-anlile  Law.     Summer.— 1.  Ciril  Law  of  Austria, 

\e  Law.      Foarlh  year.     Winter.— 1.  Political  Sciences.     2. 

lure,  Hilh  Pradicai  Etercisea.       Summer- — ConlinUBlioii  of 

lei.     Proipetto  degli  iludii  tMF  iup.  B.  Unit,  di  Padova. 
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same  time,  but  not  exceeding  eight.  The  examination  must 
last  one  hour  for  one  candidate,  two  hours  for  two,  three  hours 
for  four,  and  five  hours  for  eight.  The  number  of  examinators 
whose  presence  is  requisite  to  give  a  certificate  of  capacity  is  2. 
A  degree  of  Bachelor,  3. — Do.  Licentiate,  4. — Do.  Doctor,  5. 
The  fees  of  inscription,  graduation,  and  examination,  in  the 
faculty  of  law,  are  as  follows  : — 

Kach  inscription, 

ExaminatioQ-fee  for  certificate  of  capacity, 

"Tk     r»    1.  1  (for  the  first  year, 

Do.  Bachelor  )  \     ' 

T-       ,.  ,  \  second  year, 

or  Licentiate,  •  i  xu-  j 

'  V  third  year. 

Do.  for  degree  of  Doctor, 

The  act  of  publicity  for  each. 

Fee  for  certificate  of  capacity, 

Do.  diploma  of  Bachelor, 

Do.       4p»         Licentiate, 

Do.       do.         Doctor, 
Dues  for  the  ma  and  raiifjcai^n  of  a  degree 

of  Bachelor,  -  - 

Do.  do.         Licentiate,  ->   . 

Do.         do.         Doctor, 

Each  faculty  of  law  must  have  at  least  five  professors  and  two 
assistants  :  the  number  may  be  increased  at  royal  pleasure. 

The  school  of  law  in  the  capital  is,  from  its  great  importance, 
divided  into  two  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  are  three  pro- 
fessors of  civil  law,  one  professor  of  the  elements  of  natural  law, 
the  law  of  nations  and  public  general  law,  one  professor  of  the 
institutions  of  Roman  law  in  relation  to  French,  one  professor 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  and  of  criminal  law.  In  one  of 
the  sections  there  is  a  professor  of  commercial  law  ;  in  the  oth- 
er, a  professor  for  positive  public  law  and  French  administra- 
tive law,  a  professor  for  the  philosophical  history  of  Roman  and 
French  law,  and  another  for  political  economy. 
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\j  advise  joung  women  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  they 
can  find  for  the  laying  in  some  store  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
jecty  before  they  are  called  upon  to  practise  it  ;  by  observing 
what  passes  before  them,  by  consulting  prudent  and  experienced 
mistresses  of  families  ;  and  by  entering  in  a  book  a  memorand- 
um of  every  new  piece  of  intelligence  they  acquire,  they  may 
afterwards  compare  these  with  more> mature  observations,  and 
make  additions  and  corrections  as  they  see  occasion. 

Ladies  who  are  fond  of  needlework  generally  choose  to  con- 
aider  that  as  a  principal  part  of  good  housewifery ;  and  though 
I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  due  regu- 
lation of  a  family,  yet  in  a  middling  rank  and  with  a  moderate 
fortune  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  woman's  duty,  and  a  consider- 
able article  in  expense  is  saved  by  it.  Many  young  ladies  make 
almost  e\ery  thing  they  wear,  by  which  means  they  can  make  a 
genteel  figure  at  a  small  expense.  This  is  the  most  profitable 
and  desirable  kind  of  work,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  done 
consistently  with  a  due  attention  to  the  health  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  to  the  discharge  of  other  duties,  I  should 
think  highly  commendable.  But,  as  I  do  not  wish  young  wo-' 
men  to  impose  on  the  world  by  their  appearance,  I  should  be 
contented  to  see  them  worse  dressed,  rather  than  see  their 
whole  time  employed  in  preparations  for  it,  or  those  hours 
given  to  it  which  are  needful  to  make  their  bodies  strong  and 
active  by  exercise,  or  their  minds  rational  by  reading.  Abso- 
lute idleness  is  inexcusable  in  a  woman,  because  the  needle  is 
always  at  hand  for  those  intervals  in  which  she  cannot  be  other- 
wise employed.  If  young  women  are  industrious,  and  if  they 
keep  good  hours,  they  will  find  time  for  all  their  proper  employ- 
ments. Early  rising  and  a  good  disposition  of  time  is  essential 
to  economy.  The  necessary  orders  and  examination  into  house- 
hold affairs  should  be  despatched  as  soon  in  the  day  and  as  pri- 
vately as  possible,  that  they  may  not  break  in  upon  conversa- 
tion or  reading  in  the  remainder  of  the  day.  If  you  defer  any 
thing  that  is  necessary,  you  may  be  tempted  by  company  or  un- 
foreseen avocations  to  forget  or  neglect  it :  hurry  and  irregular- 
ity will  ensue,  with  expensive  expedients  to  supply  the  defect. 

The  domestic  economy  of  a  family  is  entirely  a  woman's  pro- 
vince, and  furnishes  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the  exertion  both 
of  good  sense  and  good  taste.  It  ought  to  engage  mucU  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  every  mistress  of  a  family  ;  nor  can  they 
be  excused  from  this  by  any  extent  of  fortune,  though  with  a 
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narrow  one  the  ruin  ihat  follows  the  neglect  of  it  may   be  titer* 
imnacdiato. 

The  intealion  of  youag  woraeo  being  taught  needlewgrk, 
ItDiiting,  Bud  Hud)  like,  is  not  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  vaJue 
of  all  tliey  can  do  with  their  baude,  which  is  trilling  ;  but  to  eo- 
able  them  to  judge  more  perieclly  of  that  kind  of  work  and  to 
(direct  the  execution  of  it  in  others.  Another  principal  end  \a 
to  enable  them  to  till  up  in  a  tolerably  agreeable  way  some  of 
the  many  solitnry  hours  ibey  must  necessarily  pass  at  home.  It 
ia  a  groat  article  in  the  happiness  of  life  to  have  your  pleasures 
as  independent  of  others  as  possible. 

There  is  not  a  quality  1  think  of  greater  importance  for  wo- 
men to  possess,  than  that  collective  decisive  spirit  which  i«Bla 
on  itself,  which  enables  them  to  sec  where  their  true  happineaa 
lies,  and  to  pursue  it  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 

Bui,  besides  an  attention  to  domestic  duties  and  female  ac- 
compliahraents,  women  should  also  cultivate  their  mental  pow- 
ers, and  redeem  their  time  from  endless  visitioga  and  other  fol- 
lies by  reading  aUernalely  to  one  another,  when  cuslum  or  con- 
veniency  eiignges  them  to  work  together.  Such  an  exerciao 
would  not  only  enlarge  the  stock  of  ideas  in  each  indiriduaJ,  but 
also  present  materials  on  which  their  minds  might  operate  w'rth 
an  energy  quickened  by  mutual  exertion  :  "  As  iron  shnrpeueih 
iron,  80  doth  the  face  of  a  woman  her  friend."  Vou,  my  fair 
pupils,  cannot  be  olfended  that,  to  suit  the  quotation  to  the  ar- 
gument,  I  should  here  read  woman  for  man.  How  smoothly 
have  I  seen  those  hours  steal  away,  which  were  thus  employed 
in  a  Huile  ring  of  intelligent  females,  all  sweelly  solicitous  to 
improve  tind  he  improved  by  each  other. 

But  perhaps  my  little  friend  is  afraid  lest  [be  men  shnuld  sus- 
pect her  of  being  what  the  world  styles  in  derision  a  I^earncd 
Lady  I  la  this,  then,  a  character  so  easily  acquired,  thai  jraa 
are  in  danger  of  it  the  municnt  you  emerge  from  the  depth  of 
ignorance  and  be^in  to  think  and  speak  like  a  reasonable  beh^  i 
You  are  over  hasty  in  your  apprehension.  A  learned  ladj  ra 
by  no  means  a  creature  that  wo  run  the  risk  of  being  often 
shocked  with.  For  my  own  part  I  havo  never  strictly  speaking 
seen  such  a  one  ;  and  when  at  any  time  1  have  met  with  what 
approached  to  that  character,  I  must  profess  I  found  nothing  to 
excite  terror.  But  possibly  you  mean  a  smatlerer  in  lenrniog. 
There,  indeed,  I  join  with  you  in  wishing  yoi^may  never  incur 
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That  nron  are  frighted  at  female  pedantry  is  very  certain.    A        X 
^n^oman  that  afiects  to  dispute,  to  decide,  to  dictate  on  every  sub- 
ject, that  watches  or  makes  opportunities  of  throwing  out  scraps 
t)f  literature  or  shreds  of  philosophy  in  every  company,  that  en- 
grosses the  conversation  as  if  she  alone  were  qualified  to  enter- 
tain, that  betrays  in  short  a  boundless  intemperance  of  tongue 
together  with  an  inextinguishable   passion  for  shining   by  the 
splendour  of  her  supposed  talents,  such  a  woman  is  truly  insuf- 
ferable.    At  first,  perhaps,  she  may  be  considered  merely  as  an 
object  of  ridicule,  but  she  soon  grows  into  an  object  of  aversion. 
Be  assured,  however,  that  where  a  character  so  unnatural  ap- 
pears, it  is  not  the  efl^ct  of  too  much  knowledge  but  of  too  little. 
The  deep  river  flows  on  with  a  noble  stillness,  while  the  shallow 
stream  runs  babbling  along.     Suspicious  of  her  own  deficiency 
the  pedant  wc  describe  suspects  lest  you  should  discover  it,  but 
instead  of  learning  caution  from  that  consciousness,  she  strives 
to  dazzle  you  with  the  little  she   does  know,  or  else,  what  is 
more  probable,  elated  with  that  which  to  her  circumscribed  view 
appears  great,  she  cannot  restrain  herself  from  displaying  it  on 
all  occasions  ;    when  farther  progress  and  higher  ground  would 
have  taught  her  modesty,  by  showing  her  immense   regions  of 
truth  yet  untravelled,  of  which  she  had  no  conception  before. 

In  fact,  we  find  Chat  the  best  scholars  of  either  sex  are  the 
least  ostentatious.     It  will  ever  be  so  where  erudition  is  accom- 
panied with  judgment  and  matured  by  reflection.     Take  care  to 
preserve  sober  sense  and  unassuming  manners  :  far  from  giving 
disgust  by  literary  attainments  to  any  person  whose  regard  is  of 
moment,  you  will  give  pleasure  to  every  thinking  man  and  wo- 
man of  your  acquaintance.      I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  conversation  you  claim  no  preeminence,  but  instead  of  pre- 
tending to  teach  are  willing  to  learn,  instead  of  courting  ap- 
plause are  ready  to  confer  it,  instead  of  proudly  directing  are 
content  quietly  to  follow  the  current  of  discourse  ;  every  crea- 
ture living  will  be  delighted  with  your  deportment,  will  listen 
with  attention  and  even  deference  to  one  who  has  thus  learned 
that  the  noblest  improvement  of  superior  knowledge  is  superior 
humility.      The  notion  that  letters  are  apt  to  generate  self-con- 
ceit, because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  abuse  of  them   has 
often  done  so,  will  in  those  of  the  least  candour  or  discernment 
serve  to  heighten  esteem  for  her  who  considers  an  excellent  un- 
'derstanding  as  only  next  in  value  to  an  excellent  temper.    If  on 
any  occasion  it  should  happen,  that  the  foolish  or  the  worthless 
of  one  sex  or  of  the  other  are  prejudiced  against  a  young  wo- 
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[  In  the  following  paragraphs  our  readers  will  recognize  the 
style  of  the  authors  so  often  mentioned  in  the  parental,  depart-' 
men!  of  our  work .] 

Moral  education. — A  most  important  maxim  in  education  is  to 
allow  children  more  personal  liberty  than  perhaps  is  customary, 
and  less  authority  over  those  who  have  the  care  of  them :  to 
permit  them  to  do  more  themselves,  without  suffering  them  to 
exact  so  much  from  others.  Thus  they  will  soon  be  accustom- 
ed to  adapt  their  wishes  to  their  strength,  and  will  feel  but  little 
the  want  of  what  is  not  within  their  power. 

When  a  child  who  is  no  longer  deceived  by  his  senses,  screams 
and  whimpers,  and  holds  out  his  hands,  he  is  either  command* 
ing  the  object  to  come*  to  him,  or  ordering  you  to  carry  him  to 
it.  In  the  first  case  carry  him  to  the  object  slowly  and  by  de- 
grees ;  in  the  second  only  seem  not  to  hear  him,  and  the  more 
he  cries,  the  less  you  should  attend  to  him.  It  is  right  that  he 
should  soon  be  accustomed  neither  to  command  men,  for  he  ia 
not  their  master,  nor  things,  for  they  cannot  understand  him. 
Thus,  if  a  child  sees  any  thing  he  wishes  for,  and  you  intend  to 
give  it  him,  it  is  better  to  carry  him  to  the  object,  than  to  bring 
the  object  to  him  ;  and  from  this  custom  he  will  draw  a  conclu- 
sion adapted  to  bis  age,  and  which  there  is  no  other  method  of 
teaching  him. 

If  a  child  has  acquired  a  habit  of  crying  when  be  is  neither 
in  pain  nor  confined,  the  only  way  to  break  him  of  it  is  not  to 
pay  him  any  attention  nor  even  seem  to  hear  him,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  reserve  his  tears  till  he  is  really  in  pain.  Anoth- 
er method  is  to  divert  his  attention  to  some  other  object  ;  but 
in  this  case  you  must  be  very  careful,  lest  he  discover  that  your 
intention  is  to  amuse  him,  and  you  must  let  him  play  without 
supposing  you  are  thinking  about  him.  In  this  respect  most 
nurses  are  very  foolish  and  absurd. 

When  a  child  first  begins  to  speak,  do  not  torment  yourself  to 
find  out  what  he  says.  To  expect  to  be  always  listened  to  is  a 
species  of  command,  which  in  a  child  should  never  be  suffered. 
It  is  enough  if  you  are  attentive  to  his  real  wants  ;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  make  you  understand  what  is  not  necessary. 

Do  not  be  in  haate  to  oblige  him  to  speak  ;  he  will  learn  soon 
enough,  when  be  ia  Benaible  of  the  use  of  speech.      Children 
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not  the  phrase  that  is  important^  but  the  sense  in  which  it  is  euk* 
ployed. 

Considering  infancy  in  itself,  there  is  not  a  being  more  fee^ 
ble,  more  helpless,  more  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  about  it,  of 
who  stands  in  greater  need  of  pity,  of  care,  and  of  protection, 
than  a  young  child.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  looked  so  gentle 
and  so  engaging,  that  every  one  who  comes  near  it  should  be 
interested  for  its  welfare  and  anxious  to  give  it  assistance  ?— 
What  then  can  be  more  disgusting  or  more  contrary  to  nature, 
than  to  see  a  quarrelsome  and  imperious  child,  commanding  ev- 
ery one  about  him,  and  impudently  assuming  an  air  of  authority 
with  those,  without  whose  aid  he  must  inevitably  perish. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  most  certain  way  to  render  a  child 
wretched  ?  It  is  to  accustom  him  to  obtain  all  his  wishes,  for, 
as  his  desires  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  satisfied,  the  time  will  sooner  or  later  arrive,  when  you 
must  necessarily  disappoint  him,  and  this  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment  will  give  him  more  pain,  than  the  not  having  what  he 
wanted. 

As  I  would  have  children  left  at  full  liberty  tOvplay  all  their 
innocent  pranks,  it  is  both  convenient  and  right  to  put  every 
thing  out  of  their  way  that  is  expensive,  and  leave  nothing  with- 
in their  reach  that  is  brittle  or  valuable  Their  chambers  should 
be  fitted  up  with  clumsy,  thick  furniture  ;  no  looking-glasses,  no 
china,  no  ornaments  of  luxury.  But  if  notwithstanding  all  your 
precautions  a  child  should  do  some  mischief  by  breaking  some- 
thing useful,  do  not  punish  him  for  your  own  negligenre,  do  not 
scold  him,  do  not  let  him  hear  a  single  word  of  blame  or  re- 
proach, do  not  let  him  even  see  that  he  has  vexed  you. 

*  *  #  *  *  «  * 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  have  wise  and  discreet  parents, 
who  employ  too  faithful  a  deputy  ;  no,  they  must  also  be  guard- 
ed from  the  interposition  of  friends  and  relations.  Nobody 
surely  can  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  think  I  would  exclude  rela- 
tions from  the  respect  due  to  them  ;  by  no  means  :  they  may 
assist  with  their  counsels  in  the  absence  of  the  children,  or  they 
may  encourage  filial  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  parents,  but  in 
general,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment, nor  on  any  account  thwart  the  parents'  injunctions,  or  dis- 
cover opposite  sentiments  in  the  children's  hearing. 

A  child  after  it  is  six  months  old  should  be  accustomed  to  va- 
rious faces  ;  be  put  into  the  arms  of  various  people,  young  or 
old,  fine  or  ordinary  ;  so  as  to  make  every  one  they  see  in 
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some  degree  fnmiliar.  Parents  are  to  make  their  chiMren  bap- 
py,  keep  tbciii  uclive,  smiling,  aiiJ  lively  ;  and  tliis  lliejf  cannot 
do,  if  ihey  cherish  Id  tbem  a  dialike  of  going  to  any  other  bat 
tiiemselvee. 

Farenta  should  by  all  meaos  accustom  themselves  to  deojr 
tfaoir  childrou  some  things,  even  such  as  are  innocvnt  kimI  r«>a- 
■onable,  in  ordot  to  familiarize  them  to  dtsapp»intRieti(B,  thai 
they  may  bear  them  the  better.  Besides,  by  this  metlMyd,  vrery 
grant  from  iha  pnreuia  will  be  eHleamcd  a  favour  and  r«c«tTeil 
with  gratitude  ;  whereas  the  granting  every  thing  they  ash  de- 
stroys the  very  life  nnd  spirit  of  compliance,  and  il  ccasea  lo  be 
a  favour.  A  little  judgiiit<nt  will  show  parents  how  to  varr  lbes« 
grants  and  denials,  if  they  do  but  attend  to  them  ;  and  if  child* 
ren  are  under  any  degree  of  regulation  nothing  can  ho  more 
easy.  Yet  ihis  by  no  ineans  implies, that  children  are  notenme- 
limes  lo  have  what  they  like  ;  far  from  it  ■-  but  by  sometunc* 
denying  their  r«qiiesta,  il  puts  it  in  the  power  of  parents  (o  con- 
fer many  hitle  favours  on  them,  (hat  otherwise  they  conld  ntrt 
be  seiisible  of.  For  example  ;  there  are  two  BOfIs  of  meM  tX 
table  equally  innocent ;  \a  that  case  parents  may  8oa>ciirn«s 
willioul  impropriety  give  a  child  its  choice,  and  by  Ihis  sort  of 
indulgence  you  may  discover  if  a  child  lias  any  particular  An- 
tipathies. 

Parents  should  study  lo  win  their  children's  hearts,  and  ihos 
will  obedience  become  a  pleasure,  whereas,  if  (hey  are  kept  bI 
a  distance  by  an  austere  behaviour,  or  are  treated  in  a  cold, 
lifeless,  insipid  manner,  they  will  be  apt  lo  doubt  of  their  pa- 
rents' affection,  and  be  induced  to  seek  comfort  from  oUrnv. 
Love  and  fear  are  the  two  great  springs  of  human  actions  ;  Itoth 
which  must  be  mainiained,  both  should  bylurns  appear,  hut  love 
must  be  predominant.  Of  all  the  important  steps  necessfkry  fiir 
forming  the  minds  of  children,  and  for  conducting  thetn  througli 
life,  with  happiness  to  themselves  and  others,  nothing  is  inorB 
truly  so,  Ihan  the  animaling  their  actions  with  well  tempered  af^ 
fccttons  ;  it  makes  them  open,  generous,  and  noblo,  and  il  Iskea 
otr  from  that  narrowness  of  mind  and  heart  so  disadvanlageaus 
to  thomsoWea  and  so  delrimental  to  society. 

Human  intellect  has  its  bnunds,  and  no  one  man  ema  kmv 
every  thing.  A  choice,  then,  fihnuld  be  mrtde  of  proper  ^bjwA' 
ufinsituction,  as  well  as  of  the  proper  time  for  tonching  th«>; 
Of  those  branches  of  knowledge  wbicb  arc  attainable,  aome  m 
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false  and  some  are  useless,  while  others  serve  only  to  nourish 
the  pride  of  those  who  possess  them.  The  few,  that  really  con- 
tribute to  our  well-being,  are  alone  worthy  of  the  researches  of 
the  wise,  and  consequently  of  a  child  you  would  wish  to  render 
wise.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  know  all  things,  but  only  such 
as  are  really  useful.  From  these  we  must  further  deduct  such 
as  require  an  understanding  completely  formed,  or  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  which  a  child  can- 
not possess,  and  those  which,  though  true  in  themselves,  will 
dispose  an  inexperienced  mind  to  reason  falsely  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

When  you  think  it  time  to  transform  a  child's  sensations  into 
ideas,  do  not  jump  all  at  once  from  sensible  objects  to  intellec- 
tual. It  is  by  the  first  we  must  arrive  at  the  latter.  In  the  first 
operations  of  the  mind  let  the  senses  always  be  the  guides.  Let 
your  pupil  have  no  book  but  the  world,  no  other  instruction  than 
facts.  The  child  that  reads,  does  not  think  ;  he  does  nothing 
but  read  ;  he  does  not  improve  himself,  he  merely  learns  words. 
Lead  your  pupil  to  be  attentive  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  you  will  soon  render  him  inquisitive  ;  but  in  order  to  awak- 
en his  curiosity  be  not  in  a  hurry  to  satisfy  it.  Propose  to  him 
questions  adapted  to  his  understanding,  and  let  him  resolve 
them.  Do  not  let  him  believe  any  thing  merely  because  you 
have  told  it  him,  but  because  he  understands  it.  Do  not  teach 
him  the  sciences,  let  him  find  them  out  himself.  If  you  substi- 
tute authority  for  reason,  he  will  never  reason  more,  but  become 
a  mere  puppet  governed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
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[In  our  last  number  an  interesting  and  instructive  article  was 
transcribed  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences ;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  offer  to  our  readers  the  following  thoughts  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  This,  as  we  have  several  times  men- 
tioned, is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  ourselves  been  misunder- 
stood. The  Journal  of  Education  has  been  more  than  once 
spoken  of  as  a  publication  hostile  to  classical  literature.  This 
mistake  we  can  attribute  to  nothing  else  than  the  hasty  and  su- 
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elasses  of  the  community,  and  to  increase  the  whole  number  of 
of  the  educated. 

Some  articles  from  foreign  works,  copied  for  the  useful 
thoughts  they  contained,  rather  than  for  their  original  intention, 
were  inserted  in  our  early  numbers  ;  and  these,  perhaps,  were 
not  freely  enough  interpreted  by  some  of  our  readers.  The 
tone  of  our  publication  was  therefore  said  to  be  anti-classicaL 
This  notion  of  the  lone  of  a  publication  is  a  very  injurious  thing. 
A  journal  of  any  sort,  we  had  thought,  is  useful  or  otherwise, 
just  as  it  does  or  does  not  enter  freely  and  fully  into  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  is  devoted,  without  any  regard  to  party  opinion, 
or  party  tone  ;  leaving  its  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  and 
to  canvass  freely  all  opinions  submitted  to  them,  and  to  sif)  and 
examine  every  thing  offered  as  a  fact.  In  presenting  the  ar- 
ticles mentioned,  we  never  offered  them  as  an  exact  expression 
of  our  own  opinions,  and  we  repeatedly  spoke  of  their  applica- 
tion to  American  institutions,  as  merely  remote  and  incidental. 
On  suitable  occasions  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  have  been 
given  distinctly  ;  and,  as  repetition  is  tiresome,  it  is  sometimes 
a  great  relief  to  find  one's  own  thoughts  cTearly,  fully,  and  sat- 
isfactorily expressed  by  another,  and  especially  by  one  to  whom 
public  attention  may  be  justly  turned  as  a  competent  authority 
on  any  subject  of  an  intellectual  or  literary  character. 

The  following  article  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  (Theological)  Education  Society.  The 
eminence  of  the  writer  forbids  any  commendation  of  ours  to  en- 
force the  sentiments  which  he  so  justly,  expresses.] 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topic  before  me,  I 
must  endeavour  fairly  to  state  the  question  which  it  involves,  so 
as  to  guard  against  any  mistaken  apprehensions  in  respect  to 
what  I  am  discussing. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  every  youth  of  our  country,  who 
receives  an  education  at  all  which  may,  in  any  tolerable  sense, 
be  called  liberal,  must  study  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
For  one,  I  answer  most  fully  and  clearly  in  the  negative.  Many 
youth  may  be  well  educated  for  departments  of  active  life,  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  of  com- 
merce, of  various  arts,  and  of  some  of  the  practical  sciences  ; 
nay,  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  in  some  departments  ;  who 
never  read  a  Roman  or  a  Greek  author,  in  his  original  language. 
I  will  not  say  that  in  any  of  these  theatres  of  action,  he  would 
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not  be  better  prepared  for  liU  business,  by  a  knowl<>(ige  of  ihic 
claasica,  than  without  tliat  knowledge  ;  fur  I  do  not  be1i«ve  Ibis 
to  be  true.  Other  things  being  equal,  tlic  man  poserssed  of  tbis 
knowledge,  independently  of  the  source  of  high  nnd  rational 
pleasure  which  he  has  within  his  own  power  in  consequence  of 
it,  and  which  no  ndverse  fortune  can  wrcal  from  him,  muM  al- 
ways have  his  mind  niorQ  enlarged  and  liberalized,  than  it  would 
have  been  without  nttenlion  to  the  studies  in  question  ;  M>  that 
whether  he  is  an  sgriculiuriat,  a  merchant,  an  artificer,  a  aoldivr, 
B  influence  over  others,  more  au- 
I  power  to  make  iinprovemvoU  tn 
if  he  were  entirely  unactpiainted 
9  FowEH,  in  every  deprari- 
on.  The  necessary  consequci 
a  of  the  mind  ;  and  an  the  sequel  of 


a  seajnan,  he  will  have 
isfaciioQ  in  himself,  and 
his  department  of  action, 
with  classical  aludies.  1 
meet  of  human  life  and  a 
r  leaa  eKpans 


Ibis,  more  enlirged  powers  of  reasoning,  of  comprt-bendinff,  nf 
communicating  thoughts  (o  olhors,  and  of  making  iinprovc- 
■nenls 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  hy  any  enlightened  man,  a(l«t  llio 
lapse  of  so  many  agea,  and  the  experience  of  all  the  citilized 
world,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  does  enlarge 
the  minda  of  youth  ;  nay,  such  a  one  will  not  deny,  that  «veD 
the  study  of  Cherokee,  or  of  any  language  which  gives  no 
cess  to  literature,  would  enlargo  the  distinguishing  powers  af 
the  mind,  and  reader  aironger  and  more  tenacious  Ibe  Incully  of 
the  memory.  Other  things  being  equal,  then,  a  youth  liberaDy 
educated  for  any  department  of  action,  must  lie  a  gainer  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Still,  as  it  is  averred,  that  the  sacrifice  of  time  necessary  to 
make  the  acquaintance  in  question,  more  than  oTorbal uncos  ibe 
advantages  derived  from  them  ;  and  aa  there  are  Tory  many 
youth  in  our  land,  who  aspire  to  a  good  education,  hut  «rb 
circumstances  do  not  allow  them  to  consume  much  limn 
money  in  acquiring  it  ;  so  I  would  not  at  all  insist  that  tbn  study 
of  the  classics  ahonld  make  an  essential  part  oflboir  cducalioD. 
My  sincere  wish  is,  to  see  schools,  in  every  part  of  oar  coun- 
try, adapted  to  train  youth  in  the  best  manner,  for  all  the  vari* 
ous  departments  of  human  action  and  Udofulneas.  I  do  not  even 
wish  them  all  lo  be  run  in  one  mould.  I  di^Oight  in  seeing  all 
the  varieties  of  taste,  and  all  the  diverse  phases  of  undoratand- 
ing  and  feeling  which  different  employments,  circles  of  actioo, 
education,  and  objects  in  view,  give  lo  the  variona  cla«sQa  ilut 
compose  a  iiiised  and  well  organized  society.  I  must  expUeilly, 
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therefore,  acquit  myself  of  being  understood  as  disapproving  of 
agricultural  and  scientitic  gymnasia,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  in- 
stitution whatever,  by  which  the  means  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge useful  to  any  class  of  our  citizens  may  be  obtained.  I  do 
most  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  them  rising  up  in  various  parts  of 
our  land  ;  and  I  hope,  that  ere  long  they  will  be  so  multiplied 
by  public  and  private  beneficence,  as  to  afibrd  opportunities  for 
a  liberal  education,  in  every  honest  branch  of  human  employ- 
ment. 

The  question,  whether  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I 
hare  just  spoken,  can  be  safely  and  properly  connected  with  our 
higher  collegiate  institutions,  is  a  distinct  question,  from  that 
which  has  respect  to  the  existence  of  gymnasia  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  one  on  which  I  am  not  called  now  to  give  any 
opinion  ;  one,  too,  which  the  experiments  that  are  making  will 
soon  decide  ;  and  one,  I  may  add,  that  can  be  fully  decided 
only  by  experiment.  It  is  proper,  that  those  who  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  this  arrangement,  should  wait  for  the  issue  which  experi- 
ment will  give  ;  and  as  I  class  myself  with  the  number  of  doubt- 
ers, I  consent,  before  my  mind  is  ultimately  made  up,  to  wait 
for  the  instruction  which  must  result  from  the  experiments  that 
are  now  in  operation.  My  sincere  wish  is,  that  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  making  trial,  may  not  prove  to  be  too  dearly 
bought ;  and  that  the  community  may  ultimately  gain  some  im- 
portant advantages  resulting  from  this  experience. 

In  classing  myself  among  the  doubtersj  however,  about  the 
mixed  courses  of  education  in  our  seminaries,  I  view  them,  and 
speak  of  them,  as  they  are,  colleges^  and  not  univeraitiea.  The 
question,  whether  a  proper  university  might  extend  its  depart- 
ments of  instruction  to  every  thing  that  needs  to  be  taught 
among  us,  would  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  question, 
whether  our  colleges,  arranged  as  they  have  been,  and  still  are, 
can  do  it  with  the  prospect  of  success. 

I  leave  the  general  question  of  education,  after  these  explana- 
tions, and  contract  my  circle  of  observation.  And  in  order  to 
adapt  this  to  the  subject  immediately  before  me,  I  must  omit 
the  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  by  those  who  are  to  become 
civilians,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  There  are  men  in  each  of 
these  departments,  in  our  country,  who  are  wanting  neither  in 
ability  nor  inclination  to  defend  those  studies,  from  which  they 
have  themselves  reaped  so  ample  a  harvest ;  and  who  surely 
will  not  see  them  laid  asidOi  or  spoken  of  with  levity  or  con- 
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tumely,  without  appearing  openly  for  their  vindicatino.  To 
them  I  mofl  cheerliilW  k'nvo  iho  task  q(  mainlDiiiing  ihe  respeo- 
live  clnims  oftlieir  own  dcpartinenta. 

Here,  thcQ  comes  (he  question,  (or  ihc  disi^ussion  o(  wtucli, 
all  1  hnve  yet  said  is  designed  to  be  only  preporatofy.  h  tkt 
atudij  of  the  t-utin  tmd  Orr.ek  rfcuxKi)  imporliml  to  thou  ttko  aft 
eiliicaltd  for  the  ministry  ?  And  on  tehal  gtvundi  Hott  tm  agirmi^ 
live  amwer  to  lltu  i/uc«f(on  rc»i  ? 

It  were  easy  to  write  a  vulume  hero,  but  I  muat  coiilenl  ny- 
seir  with  presenting  a  mere  synopsis  of  contents  which  migbt  be 
expanded  inio  one.  Tiiia  I  shall  do,  with  as  much  bronty  m 
possible  ;  appealing  to  those  nho  may  rend  this  cDmnranicaUoa, 
wiih  n  request  thoi  Ibey  would  supply  the  thoughts  to  which  Ifan 
hints  that  I  shall  give  mav  lead  ;  and  then  weigh  the  whole  nra- 
turely,  before  tbey  pass  sentence  upon  the  doings  of  Ibe  Kdn- 
cation  Society. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  ond  Roman  olassics,  as  bow  erran^ed 
in  our  country,  usually  occupies  a  good  portion  of  the  linte  that 
elapses,  between  ibe  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen  or  b0«^O  yenrw, 
i.  t.  it  occupies  some  five  or  six  years,  for  boys  |  but  mach  t«ss 
than  this,  for  young  men  who  comelo  it  at  n  mote  wtvanecd 
oge.  But  wheiher  more  or  less  time  be  devntud  to  il,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty  tive,  it  will  be  allowi-i)  by  all,  Ihnt 
the  lime  is  precious  ;  for  this  is  the  golden  age  of  life,  m  regard 
to  Ibe  means  which  il  profiers  of  laying  ihe  (bundntiona  of  fulurn 
acquisition  and  usefulness  broad  and  deep.  Is  the  pursnil  *f 
elasaical  literature  worth  the  lime  expended  upon  il  f  in  par- 
ticular is  it  important  enough  for  one  who  designs  to  become  t 
Biinieler  of  the  gospel,  to  justify  Ihe  expending  of  so  much  time 
and  money  upon  il. 

Without  hesitation,  and  from  the  deepest  and  ftilteel  cojurje 
tion  of  my  heart,  I  answer,  Ves.  I  would  I  rould  answer  M 
lotjd,  as  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  my  country,  and  (hat  even 
ihe  recesses  of  ihe  wilderness  might  listen,  and  consider  w«ll 
the  subject. 

My  reasons  for  such  an  answer  chall  now  be  slated. 

(1)  It  will  not  bo  denied,  \htitllit  atuAy  "f  any  forrigit  Imn^tmgt 
imprwft  (Ac  faculty  nf  inrmortj  in  youlh.  Certainly,  iboir,  iht 
study  of  Latin  nmlCircelt  will  aid  in  such  improvement.  Nay, 
it  will  do  this  in  a  manner  thai  is  peculiar,  on  aecoont  of  the  deep 
interests  which  are  eonnccted  uiib  Ibe  knowledge  of  them,  aM 
which  make  tbcm  an  object  of  desire  to  every  youth,  who  wiahM 
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to  become  eminent  in  usefulness.  The  memory^  like  every 
other  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  is  directly  improved  by  exer- 
cise ;  exercise  habitual  and  oAen  repeated.  And  as  language 
is  a  giA  which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  creation  around 
him,  and  the  acquisition  of  it  a  thing  consonant  with  our  nature 
aad  adapted  to  our  faculties  ;  so  the  exercises  necessary  to  ac- 
quire it,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  powers  of  which  we  are 
possessed.     They  improve  and  strengthen  them. 

These  considerations  are  so  obvious,  that  1  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.     Equally  so  is  the 

(2)  Consideration,  which  I  shall  now  suggest,  viz  : — thcU 
the  faculty  of  making  nice  distinctions  between  things  that  differ ,  ia 
greatly  improved  by  Uie  study  of  the  classics.  No  one,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  any  foreign  language,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  there  are,  in  such  a  language,  a  multitude  of  words  of  al- 
most all  sorts,  which  can  never  be  exactly  translated  by  any 
words  in  our  own  tongue,  that  directly  and  fully  correspond  to 
them.  The  obvious  reason  of  this  is,  that  every  nation  has 
more  or  less  of  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws,  modes  of  think- 
ing and  reasoning,  natural  objects,  climate,  soil,  productions, 
government,  foreign  relations,  &.c.  that  are  peadiar  to  itself. 
Now  as  all  the  language  which  is  current  among  any  people^ 
arises  from  the  necessity  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  desires  to  each  other  ;  and  as  these  are  most  intimate- 
ly connected  with  and  dependant  upon  the  peculiar  objects,  &c. 
existing  among  them  ;  so  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  language 
of  each  nation  will  have  more  or  less  in  it,  which  cannot  be 
translated  literally  and  verbatim  into  the  language  of  any  foreign 
nation,  because  this  language  has  not  been  modified  by  the  pe- 
culiarities which  have  operated  on  the  language  of  another  na- 
tion. One  single  example  will  show  what  I  mean.  Let  any 
one  translate  into  English,  the  Roman  tribunus,  consul^  praetor y 
aedilisy  etc.  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  translate  into  Latin, 
the  brig  was  hulled  by  a  broadside  from  a  inan  of  war.  A  very 
few  experiments  of  this  nature,  will  throw  full  light  on  what  I 
have  just  affirmed,  and  will  serve  to  satisfy  any  reflecting  mind, 
that  great  care,  and  great  power  of  making  nice  distinctions, 
must  be  requisite,  in  order  to  translate  out  of  one  language  into 
another,  especially  when  the  second  is  very  ditferent  in  its  char- 
acter, and  remote  as  to  time  and  place,  from  the  first. 

AH  must  admit,  now,  that  the  power  of  making  nice  distinc- 
tions, of  separating  things  which  to  the  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced appear  to  be  alike,  but  which  are  truly  diverse,  is  one  of 
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'era  ever  scqnKCd  mmi  mmnimA  tf 
I  mtHt  belwTe,  that  Ingntie  *wij,  tmwitm 
FK.  :  to  acquire  a  koowledge  nStkmgt  AM  IM 
ll  by  the  vnrda  of  a  foreign  \ABgamgK,  m  oma  «f  Iba-i 
H  of  improTing  and  Mrengtbeniaf  lbs  fia^ 
IceraMeot,  that  ia  wdbin  the  reach  of  mmj  ^^ag  ■■■ 
I  btt  permilted  to  add  mj  own  ji^rin— 1  tiiilMii«y  ^ 


B  ■•  it,  M  to  1 
I  bavR  nwde  m  tfaia  waf,  thai  to  all  ■ 


I  life,  I  warn  enamoared  with  aiihei 

b  great  delight,   and,  (snleaa  wj  iaatfc 

I  some  succeaa.     Afterwards  I  ei^^ed  n 

read  with  deep  intereat  and  onabalad  ai 

■oka,  Kearne  on  CoDtingent  Renamdeia  ; 

beliere,  witboni  a  parallel  io  ha  depart— 

rofoundaeM,  and  nicely  of  d~ 

Inefil  front  ihia  atodj.     ll  created  a  tUrat  for  worka  < 

Ware,  in  which  diactuaion  and  reaaoning  ware  aaplo; 

lead  abo,  with  much  pleasure  and  improTeHteH,  Brw 

libtcal   works,   nbioh   have  lately  been  spread  over 

it  ai\er  all,  I  must  say,  from  the  fuUeat  conrict 

I  modicum  of  improvement   which  I  have  made,  ia  t( 

klly  Btlribuledlo  the  studj  of  the  sacred  claa«ic8  ;  an 

I  Willi  these,  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

ich  the   infiimtaliou,  that  I  obtain   from   the  Latin 

ssics,   which  I  prize,   as  it  is  the  Minnilns  to  the  d 

Ihe  study  of  them   afforila,  and  the  discipline  in  mat 

'  1  matters  of  taale,  and  language,  and  thou; 

f  his  demands.     It  is  not  all  Ihe  arguments,  nor  all 

issertions,  nor  all  the  authority  of  men  io  any  «ta 

n  earth,  that  can  alter  my  conviction  on  this  subj 

I  feel   and  am   conscious  of,   I  cannot  be  led  to  den] 

,  however  confident.     What  I  know  from  esf 

|cQDnot  renounce,  out  of  complaisance  to  theory.     I 

,  here,  that  1  am  utterly  astonished   to  aee  and  t 

I'bo  have  professedly  devoted  themselvea  Io  Ihe  atud; 

mc   forward   and  avow  that  it  is  comparalt< 

n  only  say,  that  aa  Ibey  have  studied  them, 

llrue,  for  aught  that  I  know  ;  but  a  mistaken  and  en 

kf  classical  knowledge  can  never  prove,   that  one   ' 

I  may  not  produce  a  harvest  truly  fruitful. 

r'elling  too  long  on  this  topic,   which  I  touch 
ling  hand,  lest  I  may  aeem  to  Fay  something  that  del 
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ej  would  forbid  me  to  say.  I  return  to  the  assigning  of  reasons, 
why  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  should  be  accomplished  for 
higher  usefulness  in  their  department,  by  the  pursuit  of  linguist^ 
ic  study. 

(3)  The  study  of  the  classics  greatly  improves  the  ability  to  con^ 
mand  words  adapted  exactly  to  express  the  shades  of  ideaSy  which 
one  wishes  to  communicaie.  The  difficulties  of  translating  rightly, 
that  have  been  suggested  under  my  second  head,  afford  a  ready 
solution  of  this  -problem.  How  can  one  transfer  ideas  from  a 
foreign  language  to  his  own,  to  which  there  are  no  words  in  his 
own  that  exactly  correspond  ?  He  cannot,  without  periphrasis  ; 
and  periphrasis,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  of  attention.  He  will  ordinarily  make  a  great  number  of 
trials,  in  translating  a  very  difficult  word  or  phrase,  before  he 
succeeds  to  his  satisfaction.  This  very  trial,  oflen  repeated,  is 
that  discipline  above  all  others,  which  leads  him  to  a  nice  and 
exact  choice  of  language,  in  order  to  communicate  ideas  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  made  by  educa- 
tion, either  for  a  speaker  or  a  writer. 

I  have  never  yet  engaged  in  any  exercise,  which  affi>rded 
more  salutary  discipline  of  this  sort,  than  that  of  translating  dif- 
ficult passages  from  a  foreign  language.  I  have  sometimes 
spent  whole  hours,  on  even  a  preposition  or  an  adverb  ;  but  I 
am  very  certain,  that  few  of  my  hours  have  been  spent  to  better 
purpose,  in  their  influence  over  the  habits  of  the  mind. 

(4)  T%e  study  of  the  classics  is  one  of  the  best  means  (f  tmpnm- 
ing  the  taste  for  good  writing  and  speaking,  and  thus  of  promoting  an 
important  purpose  in  respect  to  improvement  in  eloquence.  Who 
would  not  send  a  young  man,  entering  upon  the  business  of  a 
painter,  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of 
Correggio,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  ?  Who  would  not 
send  a  young  statuary  to  study  the  models  of  the  Grecian  ar« 
tists  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  useless  to  bring  forward  arguments,  af>er 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  during  which  all  men  have  been 
agreed,  to  show  that  some  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  models 
of  style  and  eloquence,  are^ound  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.     I  may  take  this  for  granted. 

The  same  common  sense,  then,  that  would  send  a  young 
painter  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  would  send  a  youth,  who 
is  aspiring  to  be  a  public  speaker  and  writer,  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  We  are  creatures  of  imitation. — We 
need  excitement,  powerful  excitement,  in  order  to  develope  the 
talents  which  we  have.     Both  of  these  principles  act  upon  a 
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,  who  engages  to  a  proper  maiiiMr  in  llw  XflffTt 
. — Dov  cao  Lbe  ioQuence  of  Mich  axqauil*  w^lll 
ftsceiitible  youth  be  otherwise  thoD  beaeficiMlin  wijyj 
I  It  cbuqoi.  This  influence  may  be  lost  bj  ati^iva^ 
It  mmy  fail  in  tamo  cssea,  where  it  find*  no  iilnmrtn 
lidiog  and  native  taste  on  which  it  can  operate.  3vt. 
I  argument  agniMt  the  nature  and  beneficial  «ib!Vt%«f 
I  itsel£  ir  it  be  said,  nan,  that  the  Mudj  ef  Ai^HM 
Ji  la&guagea  may  anawer  the  bbum  parpoae%  iriuck  I 
Bmernied  under  my  first,  second,  and  third  heads;  jrat 
1  diatiiiciion,  under  my  Tourlh  head,  which  separates  the 
|nd  Greek  classics  widely  from  most  modern  langoagea. 
,  the  French,  the  ItaUap,  the  Spanidt,  though  all 
works  worthy  of  perusal,  do  not  a&rd,  in  point  of 
I  eloquence,  any  Ibitig  that  will  compare  with  the  finest 
lid  Roman  models.  I  Itnow  some  will  diaaeat  firom  this 
1  but  I  believe  those  who  bare  studied  both  the  ancient 
Inodern,  will  in  general  agree  with  me. 
If  stvdij  of  Latin  and  Greek  avlhoir$  U  luCUMry  (0  e  good 
Y  of  lbe  nature  ami  stnictiire  of  ovr  own  hmguage.  Our 
iiifessedly  made  up,  in  a  great  proportion,  of  Latin 
|;k  words,  i.  e.  of  words  derived  from  those  languages. 
)e  assertion,  Iberefore,  that  our  language  cannot 
mil}!  understood,  as  lo  its  grammar  and  etymology,  with' 
^owledge  of  those  languages  Nay,  I  challenge  all 
lo  disapprove  of  classical  study,  to  point  out  one  good 
r  lexicographer,  in  the  English  language,  who 
i,  icriiorant  of  the  classics.  I  call  on  them  to  ehow  the 
ly  of  Hi^quiring  and  sustaining  this  character,  without 

wn  Eit^Vah  daatict  cannot  be  read,  and  thoroughly  tOK 

leilkoiit  the  knowledge  in  qitealion.     Nothing  is  niore  cer- 

\t  that  all  the  best  writers  and  xpeakers  in  our  language, 

d  are,  clasaicat  scholars.     Shall  I  name  Mihaa, 

f  yden,  Cowper,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Gray,  Gold- 

ic,  Gilibon,   Robertson,  and  oiliers  of  the  present 

■nding  with  or  near  them  ?     Shell  I  go  into  the  depart- 

logy,   of  law,  or  of  medical  science,  and   name 

I  authors  ?      And  need  I  say,  that  not  one  of  these  can 

who  was  destitute  oftKc  knonledge  in  question  ?  How, 

i   iheir  works  lo  be   umlcr-^Iciud,    I  mean   Todicatly   and 

kprchcnded,    without  a  knowledge    similar  lo  theirs? 

la  there,  (1  had  almost  said,}  a  sioglepage  in  the  whole, 
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'whicfa  does  not  contain  some  implied  or  express  reference,  in 
tome  shape  or  other,  to  the  classics,  or  which  has  not  received 
some  modification  from  this  source  ?  Can  any  man  understand 
the  Paradise  Lost,  for  example,  who  is  not  read  in  the  classics  ? 
The  thing  is  impossible.  And  it  is  equally  true,  of  a  great  part 
of  the  highest  and  best  models,  in  English  literature.  An  en- 
tire comprehension  of  them  is  out  of  the  question,  to  a  man  not 
furnished  with  a  store  of  classical  knowledge. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  here,  that  such  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  trmislaiions  of  the  classics,  without 
spending  one's  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  oiigUials. 
Of  this  I  shall  take  notice  in  the  sequel,  under  another  division  ^ 
of  my  subject. 

(7)  The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  impoiiani  to  the  young 
iheologiafi,  becat^e  they  are  the  key  necessary  to  unlock  the  stores  of 
theobgical  learning. 

Of  the  Greek  this  is  plainly  true,  because  the  new  Testament 
was  written  in  Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  Greek. 
Of  Latin  it  is  true,  because  a  great  part  of  all  the  theological 
learning  in  the  world  is  in  that  language  ;  and  in  books,  too, 
which  never  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  translated. 
Besides  this,  nearly  all  the  most  important  lexicons,  grammars, 
and  commentaries,  that  have  respect  to  the  original  languages 
of  the  Bible,  have  been,  and  still  are,  composed  in  Latin.  Un- 
less, then,  the  student  in  theology  is  to  renounce  forever  all 
hopes  of  access  to  these  rich,  boundless,  and  overflowing 
sources,  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

What  student  in  theology,  too,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  will 
neglect  to  acquire  the  ability  to  peruse  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  those  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  ancient  Christian 
world,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  never  have  been  and  never 
will  be  translated  ?  Who  that  has  opportunity  can  neglect  thb, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  condemnation  of  the  slothful 
servant  in  the  parable  ? 

Then,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  even  a  smattering  of  it,  without  some  good  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  of  Latin.  Almost  all  the 
best  helps,  as  has  just  been  stated,  are  in  Latin.  They  will 
long  be  so,  if  not  always.  And  besides  this,  the  discipline  which 
results  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  is  al- 
together necessary  in  order  to  make  a  due  proficiency  in  the 
Hebrew. 
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!,  is  BO  plain  a  case  of  the  abaolule  necessit] 

lod  Greek  studice,  thai  i  should  Lc;  willing  (o  rest 

upon  it,  in  respect  to  vindicating  the  measure 

[cBtion  Society,      The  common   allegation,  that  we  i 

ssicn.1   authota  in  good  tranyUitions,   will  not  apply  h 

ions  do  not  exist,  of  a  great  part  of  the  books  whit 

ImusE  peruse,  who  ptirsuea  the  study  of  the  original 

lofthc  Scriptures,    riaioly,  then,  he  must  either  dinpe 

|with  this  study,  and  content  himself  with   Buch  Iran 

3  Bible  as  ho  can  get,  or  he  must  be  acquainted  \ 

iiiguages,  in  order  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  origii 

iPlf. 

me  then,  by  such  n  course  of  reasoning,  directly  to 

ahelher  Ike  young   tiun  palronatd  by  the  Edrieation 

^oidd  be  expected  and  Teqiiired  to  make  Otematlvcs  acquaii 

rigiital Hcbnv and  Greik  Scripturti. 

lis  question  my  limits  forbid  me  to  go  at  large.     A 

lly,  and  I  pass  on  to  other  topics. 

^  first  place,  then,  I  ask  every  man  who  has  read  Hoi 

gil,   wht-iber  any  translation  of  them  in  our  langu 

*  him  with  a  complete  likeness  of  the  originnb  ?  Th 

,s  been  but  one  answer  to  this  question  ;  and  there  ne 

IB,  unless  it  was  made  out  under  the  influence 

I   excited  by  dispute,    and  a  determination   at  all   adv 

I  carry  a  point.      Pope's  Homer  is  Pope's ;  aodlJrydt 

^  Dn/den^s.     The  Greek  and  the  Latin  author  are  b 

vuh  modern  costume,   and  drawn  in  the  colourinj 

I  day.     Even  Cowper  has  not  given  ua  Ibe  old  Hon 

|nd  of  new  one.      And  surely,   if  the  talents  and  enlh 

5uch  translators,  and  the  extraordinary   powers  wl; 

I   as  to  command  of  laoguaorc,   and  the  deep   acqua 

ich  they  had  with  the  classics,  and  with  the  true  nat 

t  of  poetry  ;  if  all  these  combined  were  not  adequali 

k  true  portrait  of  Homer  or  Virgil;  then  what  must  be  E 

my  inferior  iranslators,  who  have  laboured  to  pres 

correct  view  of  thf  other  classics? 

s  true  here,  is  true  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Sci 

|vhich  have  yet  appeared  in   our  language.     1  am 

low  of  the  sentiments  which  the  Bible  contains — o( 

ind  its  penalties— which  arc  so  plain,  that  even 

slation  that  ever  was  made  of  the  Scriptures  has 

I  them,  for  the  most  part,  either  obscure  or  dubio 

■  ainly,   our  venerable  and  e;icellent  English  translal 
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has  made  them  very  plain.  What  men  could  do,  in  their  age 
and  with  their  means,  our  English  translators  did  accomplish^- 
Their  work  remains,  to  the  present  hour,  one  of  the  noblest  in 
its  kind  which  has  yet  been  accomplished.  But  all  the  divine 
features  of  the  original,  no  translator  has  ever  conveyed  ;  per- 
haps, nay,  probably,  none  ever  will  be  able  to  convey  them^ 
There  are  ten  thousand  thousand  tints  of  light  and  shade,  in  the 
original  picture,  drawn  by  a  hand  that  was  guided  by  the  power 
above,  which  no  copyist  has  yet  possessed  ability  to  transfer  to 
his  imitation. 

I  advance  a  step  farther*  I  aver,  that  there  are  some  pas- 
sages in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  dark  ; 
nay,  some  absolutely  without  meaning,  to  a  mere  English  reader.  * 
For  example  ;  what  will  such  a  reader  understand  by  this  ex* 
pression,  '  For  this  cause  ought  a  woman  to  have  power  on  her 
head,  because  of  the  angels '  ?  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  I  might  easily 
swell  the  list  of  passages  dark  like  this,  and  then  ask,  how  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  unacquainted  with  the  original  Scrip* 
tures,  to  solve  such  difficulties  ?  I  shall  "be  answered  probably 
by  the  declaration,  that  he  may  consult  commentators,  in  case 
of  difficulties  like  these.  But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Those  commentators,  who  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  ob- 
scure phraseology,  give  one  grounded  in  pkilology,  and  intelligi- 
ble only  through  the  medium  of  philology.  He  may  consult^ 
then,  in  vain.  He  cannot  understand  either  what  they  speak, 
nor  whereof  they  affirm.  And  even  if  he  could,  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  own,  how  can  he  judge  whether  the  explana- 
tion given  is  probable  or  improbable  1  It  is  impossible  ;  and  all 
his  inquiries,  therefore,  must  end  in  disappointment,  or  be  al- 
most altogether  nugatory. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  any  one  unskilled  in  the 
original  Scriptures  must  cast  himself,  almost  if  not  quite  im- 
plicitly, upon  the  credit  of  those  whom  he  consults,  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  If  an  enemy  of  evangelical  truth 
avers,  when  a  passage  is  cited  from  our  version  in  defence  of 
such  truth,  that  the  original  does  not  mean  so  or  so,  according 
to  the  interpretation  given  by  the  advocate  for  evangelical  sen- 
timent, how  is  the  latter  to  contradict  this  ?  Shall  he  apply  to 
commentators  1  He  may  ;  but  then  they  give  reasons  which  he 
does  not  understand  ;  or  they  may  be  controverted  by  critical 
reasons,  of  which  he  is  altogether  unable  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment.    Shall  the  young  men  preparing  for  the  mtnistryy  aim  at 
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of  dependence,  froDj 


phemselves  from  such  a 

Yes.     If  1  hnd  a  hundred  voices,  I  would  ane 

I  them  all.     If  I  were  a  Roman  Calholic,   I  couid  i 

exposition  which  an  infallibU  church  or  pope  has  g\ 

d  every  pnrt  of  Scripture.     I  should  never  need 

■rgument  in  favour  of  my  interpretation,  excepting 

'     .   an  infallibU   expositor   had   decided  in  favour  oi 

1  Prcilesiant,   nnd  having  bb  yet  never  been  aW' 

infallible  expositor,  since  tlie  days  of  inspiration  ) 

I  away,  1  value  the  privilege  of  examining  opinjona 

I  upon  (he  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  more  than  all 

of  earth.     I  do  most  ardently  desire  thai  every  m 

|he  divine  word  should  enjoy  the  like  privilege,  who 

I  if  the  English  iranslalion  of  the  Bible  be  obscure,  in 
?a,  how  are  Ihe  common  people  to  understand  it! 
n  ihey  be  said  to  hare  any  Bible?'  Questions  often 
ilcnce  such  reasoning  as  I  have  been  advanc 
|ch  do  not  at  all  embarrass  my  own  mind.  Aly  answc 
imon  people  are  to  understand  Iho  difHcutt  paHsa 
,  by  having  them  explained  by  their  ministers  ; 
inislers  will  be  able  to  txplain  them,  only  when  I 
^d  vwlnnUmd  them.  So  (he  great  head  of  the  chi 
it  should  be  ;  for  lie   instiluled  Ihe  ministry  for 

|ll  be  nsked  again,  '  if  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
,  which  will  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  original,  t 
nd  purpose  will  the  study  of  that  original  answer,  si 
rself  aver,  that  it  con  never  be  fully  represented  hy 

iswer  is  not  difficult,  A  proper  view  of  the  original 
feelings  and  views,  which  will  give  birlh  lo  n 
i  and  reReclions  leading  the  reader  himself  to  new 
pprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word, 
to  communicate  Ihem  in  a  manner  al  once  tr 
id  inteltigiblo.  1  will  commnnicale  my  ideai 
liortant  part  of  onr  subject,  by  an  appeal  to  other  thi: 
'le  inlelligible  to  all  your  readers. 
a  person  is  to  lecture  on  the  art  of  painting,  an 
»n  the  works  of  ihe  great  masters  of  this  art.  S 
himself,  by  the  study  of  mere  capita  of  Raphael, 
Lngelo,  and  Correggio^s  works  ;  or  shall  be  go  at  c 
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to  the  origiDab  in  all  their  exquisite  beauty  and  perfection,  with 
all  their  light  and  shade,  with  all  their  finished  touches  and 
graces  that  cannot  be  copied  1  The  whole  world  can  give  but 
one  answer. 

Again — I  want  to  describe  the  beauties  of  nature — the  glories 
of  the  visible  creation  around  me — the  heavens  decked  with 
shining  worlds — the  earth  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  adorn- 
ed with  copse  and  field,  variegated  with  hills  anci  mountains,  in- 
tersected by  rivulets  and  majestic  streams  ;  shall  I  go  now  to 
the  celestial  globe  for  the  one,  and  to  the  landscapes  of  even 
Reubens  and  Van  Dyke  for  the  other?  The  merest  child,  who 
gazes  on  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  with  rapture,  and  ranges  with 
delight  the  6elds  and  flowery  beds,  and  hills  and  dales,  of  the 
natural  world,  will  answer  this  question  as  correctly  as  the  as- 
tronomer, the  botanist,  and  the  geologist. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  case  hefore  us.  I  want  to  make 
a  copy  of  sketches  drawn  in  the  book  of  God.  Shall  I  go,  now, 
to  the  original,  drawn  by  hands  guided  by  skill  divine,  painted 
in  colours  of  heavenly  origin,  and  finished  with  all  the  ex- 
quisite light,  and  shade,  and  symmetry,  which  the  pencil  of  an 
Omniscient  Artist  hns  given  ;  shall  I  gaze  on  this,  until  my 
whole  soul  is  stirred  within*  me,  and  I  am  rapt  into  admiration^ 
and  wonder,  aud  love,  and  my  feelings  catch  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  original  author  felt  ;  and  in  this  frame 
make  an  eflbrt  to  draw  a  sketch  for  others  ;  or  shall  I  limit  my- 
self to  an  imperfect,  a  more* or  less  untrue,  copy  of  a  divine 
original,  and  sit  down  contented  with  the  belief,  that  I  have  a 
competent  view  of  the  original  itself?  I  need  not,  and  will  not, 
answer  this  question  ;  because  I  know  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  it. 

In  a  word,  (for  I  must  cut  short  this  topic,)  who  will  com- 
municate the  most  intelligible  and  impressive  view  of  what 
the  Scriptures  contain,  to  the  people  who  are  to  be  instructed  ; 
he  who  has  surveyed,  with  his  own  eyes,  all  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  original  ;  or  he  who  has  seen  them  only  in  an 
imperfect  copy  ?  Whcr  will  defend  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  best  manner  ;  he  who  can  appeal  to  the  original, 
and  make  others  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  appeal ;  or  he  who 
is  obliged  to  take  things  at  second  hand,  and  to  cast  himself 
on  the  assertions  and  the  belief  of  others  ? 

If  the  answer  to  such  questions  is  plain,  then  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  classical  study  must  be  required  of  young  men, 
designed  for  the  ministry  ;  for  without  this,  to  attain  to  proper- 
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jcqiiate  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptin-ea  is 
B  the  quesliou,  if  respect  be  hud  lo  (he  n[>[>uratus  for 
as  yet  been  Airnished. 


i 


y  of  Ike  United  Slates  or  Repuhlic  of  Amtnca  :  exhibit 

jiuji    icilli   i(*   Chroiuilogij   and  proffresiive  Cltiigraphy 

s  of  a  aeriiM  of  Maps  :  Uie'finl  of  which  »hoie>  ihe  « 

lahiied  iy  vai-ious  Iribta  of  Indians  at  Ike  lima  i^Hi  di 

I  and  the  remainder  its  alate  at  dijfertnl  aubsfqttent  tpot 

;d  aa  to  aasociaie  the  principal  evealt  of  Hu  htilorj 

Y  dates  with  Ike  placet  in  wAicft  Uiey  occurred ;  arrangi 

Mplan   of  leaching  hithrij  adopted  in  Troy  Ftmalt  Semi 

Mignfd  fur  Sehoi>ls  and  priraie  lAbrartea.      Offered  to  thr 

■■       "nma    fVillard,    Principnt  of  Troy  Fetmit  S,mi 

i-ViiTk.  White,  Gallogher,  kTVIiile.   1828.  Svo.  pp. 

Itorv,  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  extent  of  its  mori 
:,  holds  u  high    place    among   the   aciencea.      Tlierc 

Isubjecla  of  which  we  may  sal'ely  remain  ignorant,  thi 
important  by  their  respective  advocates,  who  would 
on  us  as  essenticl  to  our  iulelligence  and  our  ha|ipii 
not  so  with  history.  To  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  to  bi 
f  man,  of  the  actions  which  manifest  the  variety 
ind  the  dignity  of  the  powers  of  our  own  nature,  o: 
.  which  give  origin  and  character  to  our  duties,  ai 

|enCs  which  liuve  given  form  and  complexion  to  tho 
IS  in  which  we  live.     It  is  this  moral  value  of  hi; 

^renders  it  bo  importiinl  as  a  brcinch  of  education, 
bo  same  time,  attaches  so  much  consequence  to 
teaching  it. 

(t  mistakes,  comparatively,  may  bo  made,  both  by  th 
md  the  pupil,  in  applying  a  rule  of  arithmetic  ( 
,  and  no  harm  ensue.      A  temporary   intellectual   i 

fcbably  entail  no  evil  consequence  on  character  or 

I  But  not  ao  in  regurd  to   histoiy.      Erroneous   and   di 

ptruction,  or  hurried  and  superficial  application,  dar 
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directing  the  attention,  and  leaves  the  young  mind  destitute  of 
all  those  hallowed  impulses  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  should 
originate  in  the  impressions  of  early  youth.  A  teacher  who  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  methods  in  this  department,  fails  in  the  use 
of  one  of  the  finest  influences  over  the  disposition,  neglects 
a  power  hy  which  a  high  mental  character  might  he  cultivated 
in  the  humblest  peasant,  and  overlooks  one  of  the  best  means  of 
raising  the  mass  of  our  community  to  that  pitch  of  moral  excel- 
lence, which  they  are  so  favourably  situated  to  attain. 

These  ideas,  we  are  aware,  have  been  often  presented  to  our 
readers  ;  but  their  importance,  we  trust,  justifies  their  repetition, 
and  warrants  us,  we  think,  in  pursuing  them  for  a  few  moments, 
before  entering  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  work  before  us. 
To  teach  history  well,  is  not  merely  to  succeed  in  rendering  pu- 
pils fluent  in  reciting  the  contents  of  a  book.  It  is  to  give  the 
subject  such  an  interest,  through  the  method  of  teaching  it,  that 
it  absorbs  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  becomes  identified  with 
it :  it  is  to  interweave  it  with  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
understanding  and  the  memory, — to  fasten  it  on  all  the  moral 
associations  of  the  soul ;  and,  in  the  case  of  particular  history, 
(as  in  that  before  us,)  to  render  the  individual,  in  afiection  and 
principle,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  member  of  the  conununity  in 
which  he  lives. 

These  results,  noble  as  they  are,  do  not  require  any  inacces- 
sible means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  All  that  is  required  is  an  in- 
teresting manner  of  presenting  history  to  the  minds  of  children  ; 
and  this  is  no  difficult  aflfair.  Let  any  intelligent  father  or  mother 
spend  half  an  hour  of  an  evening  in  UUing  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  younger  part  of  the  family  ;  and  there  will  be  furnished 
a  perfect  model  of  what  is  needed  in  teaching  and  in  books.  In- 
stead of  a  dry  volume,  scanty  and  abstract,  addressing  itself 
chiefly  to  the  memory,  there  would  be  living  instruction,  calling 
into  exercise  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  imagination. 
Instead  of  a  mere  chronicle  of  naked  events,  people  with  their 
actions  and  characters  would  be  the  subjects  of  attention  ;  and 
the  mind,  busied  with  these,  would  be  acquiring  real  and  useful 
knowledge,  adapted  to  its  own  condition  and  capacity,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  a  full  and  profound  knowledge  of  history  at  a  future 
period.  Nor  would  history,  so  taught,  ever  be  forgotten  in  any 
essential  point. 

Teachers,  if  disposed  to  take  the  trouble,  might  do  all  this  in 
school ;  and,  for  exercise  to  their  pupils,  might  have  them  re- 
capitulate orally  what  they  were  taught,  and  afterwards  commit 
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Bing.  In  this  way  a  great  improvement  might  beeS* 
Bs  braoch  of  iastruction.  The  reforinattOD  needed 
Bwould  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  judicious  selecl 
BarrRlion  of  events,  and  by  a  more  full  exbibilion 
Brs  ;  regard  being  always  paid  to  a  simple,  easy,  and 
Bg  style  of  language.  We  have  a  fins  example  in 
B  a  Grandfather.  It  is  »  brief  juvenile  history  ;  yel 
Kcled,  and  so  well  told,  as  to  be  at  once  a  most  eol 
Beries  of  tales,  and  ihc  most  faithful  history  of  Scotia 
Bred  to  young  readers. 

Bwillard's  work  is  meant  for  young  persons  of  some 
BcultivalJon  and  maturity.  Slill  it  comes  the  nearesi 
Bk  thnt  has  yet  appeared,  to  a  familiar  and  interest 
B>f  the  United  Stales — not  descending  to  extreme  mint 
■detail,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ottering  a  mere  skele 
Bk,  which  might  have  been  very  useful  and  inslructi 
Baulhor  only  taken  the  pains  to  write  it  out.  We  va 
B  on  several  accounts,  and  not  the  least  that  the  bool 
Brvile  copy  of  common  place  mallei.  It  has  what  ev 
Bd  particularly  every  school  book,  ought  to  have,  in 
Bnake  it  intcreeling, — a  character  of  its  own.  In  1 
wfrs.  Willard  has  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  regular  p 
Bthe  lessons  which  she  is  accustomed  [ogive  to  here 
Balory.  This  la  nearly  the  idea  soggested  above  ;  : 
Ble  work  has  accordingly  a  living  interest,  like  that 
Bition.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  which  will  be  very  usefu. 
B  themselves,  not  only  from  the  ingenuity  of  its  plan, 
B  many  aids  which  it  alTorda  for  interesting  the  min« 

Bie  sake  of  those  of  out  readers  who  may  not  have 
Biity  (o  e.vamine  this  useful  volume  we  will  speak  o 
Bvrticularly,  and  attempt  a  brief  account  of  its  conti 
Br  arrangement. 

Hwork  is  preceded  by  a  table  exhibiting  events  in  cl 
Bl  order,  and  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  the  parlici 
B  the  book  in  which  mention  of  them  is  made,  and 
B  presidency  under  which  Ihey  occurred.  But  althoi 
Be  is  made  to  comprehend  so  much  matter,  it  is  by 
flonfused  or  crowded  ;  the  columns  into  which  it  is  di' 
^  l^i^p'  suRiciently  distinct  to  admit  of  a  clear  and  re 
Bion  of  any  point  which  the  reader  may  be  desirou 
B  This  part  of  ihe  work  will  be  very  serviceable  to  tea 
Bnabling  them  to  ascertain,. without  unnecessary  labi 
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and  yet  with  satisfactory  exactness,  how  far  their  pupils  hav^ 
been  Teally  benefitted  by  their  class-book,  or  are  familiar-  with 
its  contents. 

The  preface,  after  a  brief  introduction  of  the  work,  proceeds 
to  an  explanation  of  the  author's  peculiar  method  of  instruction 
in  history,  as  giving  rise  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  plan  of 
her  work. 

'  The  principle  derived  from  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
from  much  practice  in  teaching,  (that  the  true  mnemonics  of  his- 
tory is  to  associate  the  event  and  its  date  with  the  geographical 
representation  of  the  place  where  it  occurred,)  is  the  foundation 
of  the  arrangement  of  a  former  small  work,*  designed  to  prepare 
pupils  for  the  study  of  ancient  history,  and  of  the  one  here  offered 
to  the  public.  The  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory, 
consists  in  assuming  something  which  is  an  object  of  sight,  sepa- 
rating it  into  certain  divisions,  and  associating  with  each,  in  a 
certain  order,  such  abstract  ideas  as  we  may  wish  to  recollect. 
To  the  common  systems  of  artificial  memory  there  are  insuperable 
objections.  They  fill  the  mind  with  mere  Lumber,  if  not  with  low 
and  silly  thoughts ;  thus  degrading  its  conceptions,  and  clogging 
its  energies.  The  cultivator  of  the  youthful  intellect  should  be 
no  less  careful  to  keep  his  garden  free  from  weeds,  than  to  water 
and  preserve  its  healthful  and  beautiful  plants.  Yet  the  effects  of 
these  systems,  so  far  as  they  aid  in  the  recollection  of  facts,  is 
good ;  and  if  a  plan  could  be  devised,  securing  their  advantages, 
and  yet  free  from  their  defects,  surely  it  would  be  found  of  great 
use  in  education.  The  plan  of  teaching  history  here  proposed, 
does,  it  is  believed,  secure  these  advantages;  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing degraded  by  its  defects,  the  divisions  here  used  to  assist  the 
memory,  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  important  science  of 
geography.  Indeed,  were  I  required  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  bringing  a  pupil  to  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  particularity  and  per- 
manency of  association,  this  plan  of  studying  it,  in  connexion  with 
the  history,  is  the  very  one  which  I  should  propose ;  for  the  event 
fixes  the  recollection  of  the  place,  no  less  than  the  place  the  event ; 
and  so  far  from  one  of  the  associations  being  an  evil  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  they  are  both  so  highly  useful,  that  it  ia  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  is  the  more  important/ 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  expressed  in  this  extract,  the 
author  has  divided  her  history  into  ten  parts,  each  commencing 
with  an  important  event,  used  as  an  epoch,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Ancient  Geog^phy  connected  with  Chronology,  and  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  Ancient  History. 
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Bhing  the  portion  of  t)te  aarratire  lo  which  it  belongs, 
is  Bccompanied  hy  an  allaB  coataJDiDg  a  aeries  of 
isponding  lo  these   epochs,  and  presenting  a  geo- 
I  sketch,  as  far  as  is  required  for  the  illustratioD  of  the 
I  each  period  ;  thus  furnbhing  a  very  interesting  riaw 
s  of  the  'settlement'  and  improvement  of  the 
luntry,  from  the  earliest  attempts  of  various  natioua  to 
Itheir  respective  portions  of  it,  up  to  the  year  18S6  ; 
Ifor  which  year  presents  to  the  eye  the  tar  spreading 
Knd  numerous  cities  of  this  prosperous  Union.     Each 
Bsignated  hy  a  date  corresponding  tu  one  epoch  in  the 
Ind  by  an  emblematic  vignette,  designed  to  aid  the  mem- 
ciating  with  the  dale  the  delineation  of  its  moat  re- 
enf.     The  course  of  particular  voyages  and  expe- 
Ind  the  situation  of  naval  exploits,  are  also  presented  to 
In  each  of  (ho  maps.     One  great  advantage  of  these 
■ents,  is  that  of  affording  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
,  by  giving  a  correct  and  striking  representation  of 
i  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  successive 
e  narration  ;  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  extensive 
bnd  particular  places,    which  could  never  have  been 
0  advantage  by  crowding  the  whole  into  one  or  a  few 
attentive  student  is  thus  enabled  lo  accomplish  a  re- 
whole  course  of  American  history,  by  the  inspection 
Ips  alone  ;  and  mothers  who  lake  an  active  intere^  in 
Iction  of  their  children  may,  by  the  same  means,  euc- 
Inparling  very  just  notions  of  the  more  prominent  facts 
,  which  form  the  outline  of  this  important  branch  of 

leface  closes  with  a  '  note  to  instructers,'  from  which, 
lit  of  the  expedients  it  sTiggeali,  not  leas  than  those  it 
a  mako  several  extracts. 

\  down  a  method  of  teaching  any  particular  work,  which 

lually  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  every  school,  would  be 

;  because  the  previous  methods  pureued  in  instructing, 

e  of  advancement  cf  the  pupils,  is  lo  be  taken  into 

I ;   besides,   it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  the  best 

■  teaching  any  book,  prior  to  experience  in  teaching  that 
|work,  which  of  course  cannot  be  had  at  the  printing  of 

Yet  the  general  system  of  insteuction  for  which 
■designed  it,  can  be  made  known ;  and  instructers  can 

■  an  they  shall  see  that  the  circumstances  of  their  par- 
|ool9  shall  make  it  expedient. 
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'  This  work  is  designed  for  pupils  who  are  already  in  a  measure 
acquainted  with  geography,  particularly  with  the  use  of  maps. 
My  own  pupils,  who  will  be  put  to  studying  it,  will  be  able  to 
draw  without  a  model,  but  merely  from  recollection,  maps  of  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  United  States. 
The  class  will  each  be  furnished  with  a  black  board,  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The  lesson  being 
given  out,  it  is  expected  they  will,  in  addition  to  studying  it  in  the 
book,  each  draw  with  chalk  upon  her  board,  a  sketch  of  that  part 
of  the  country  which  is  the  seat  of  the  portion  of  history  which  the 
lesson  contains ;  marking  slightly  the  track  of  navigators,  and 
march  of  armies.  Each  pupil  must  bring  her  black  IxMurd  to  her 
class  room,  and  her  recitation  will  in  part  consist  of  the  explani^ 
tlon,  which,  agreeable  [?]  to  the  accounts  derived  from  the  book, 
she  is  to  give  of  her  sketched  map.  The  pupils  should  be  taught 
these  as  large  as  their  boards  will  admit.' 

'  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  impor* 
tance  of  geographical  associations,  that  those  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  such  associations,  are  to  be 
neglected.  Moral  improvement  is  the  true  end  of  intellectual. 
Hence,  the  propriety  of  sometimes  turning  aside  in  the  relations 
of  history,  to  make  such  moral  reflections  as  they  may  suggest ; 
and  if  it  is  proper  for  the  historian  to  make  them,  it  is  proper  for 
the  student  to  notice  them.' 

'  The  course  pointed  out  must,  it  is  i^i^^Murent,  make  the  pupil 
understand  the  study ;  but  this  may  be,  and  the  labour  of  the 
teacher  is  not  yet  accomplished.  The  pupil  must  also  be  made 
to  remember.  What  he  has  studied  may  be  as  yet  only  slightly 
in  his  mind.  In  studying  over  the  whole  work,  he  has  given  his 
attention  to  so  great  a  mass  of  facts,  that  without  further  exertions 
his  acquisitions  would  soon  fiide  ttom  hia  memory,  and  he  would 
possess  no  due  by  which  he  could  recall  them ;  he  would  have 
no  arrangement  in  his  mind,  by  which  he  could  in  future  bring 
forward  his  knowledge  for  his  own  use,  or  that  of  others.  After 
studying  the  work  in  the  manner  proposed,  a  different  arrange- 
ment should  next  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  inducements 
placed  before  him,  which  will  give  him  a  disposition  to  such  pa- 
tient and  vigorous  exertion,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  his  studying 
over  and  over  the  leading  points  of  the  subject,  till  he  has  them 
perfectly  in  his  memory.' 

The  Ifftrdduction  to  this  volume  contains  many  useful  thoughts 
on  the  method  of  studying  history,  and  the  advantages  accruing 
from  it  to]^the  mental  und  moral  character  of  the  student.  The 
author's  observations  in  this  part  of  the  work,  are  entitled  to  the 
attentive  notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 
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bat  the  advantages  of  history  aie  at  the  pTeseut  day  duly  aji- 
our  country,  appears  from  ita  general  introduction  in- 
J  scliools.  Important  reasons  may  be  given  to  show  that 
^Indent  or  reader  of  history  should  commence  with  that  of 
intry;  and  further,  thai  the  history  of  the  United  States 
c  of  North  America  is  a  better  study  for  youth,  as  re- 
noBl  essential  obje<;i8  of  the  etudy  of  history,  than  that 

course  of  events  is  sludied,  for  the  purpose  ofgaioiag 

I  information,  the  natural  order  of  our  thoughts  must  be 

if  we  expect  (hat  our  memory  will  treasure  up  the  ob- 

r  attention.     Each  indiridua]  is  to  himself  the  c«ntreof 

l^n  world ;  and  the  more  intimately  he  connects  his  knowl- 

B'ilh  himself,  the  better  nil!  it  be  remembered,  and  the  more 

lally  can  it  be  rendered  in  after  life  subservient  to  his  pur- 

■    Hence  in  geography  he  should  begin  with  bis  own  place, 

ling  from  thence  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world. 

■istory,  the  natural  order,  by  which  best  to  assist  the  mem- 

^uld  be,  to  let  the  child  begin  with  some  of  the  leading 

own  history,  and  that  of  his  family ;  connecting  them 

Bnology  with  some  capital  event  in  that  of  fais  country.    For 

,  leach  the  young  learner  in  what  year  of  the  world   he 

1,  and  what  event  ot  his  country  happened  at  or  near  the 

I  Pursuing  this  plan,  perhaps  you  will  say  to  him,  your  fath- 

I  born  in  such  a  year,  so  much  before  or  after  the  dale  of 

ican  Indcpeudcnce;  such  was  the  date  of  your  mother's 

1  such  the  connecting  event — such  of  the  marriage  of 

nts,  and  of  the  birth  or  death  of  your  brothers  and  sia- 

Thus  the  record  of  the  family  Bible  with  a  few  important 

il  events,  which  the  mother  might  easily  connect  and  teach 

little  children,  sliould  be  the  itrst  foundation  of  their  knowl- 

f  history  and  chronology ;  and  this  well  laid  would  be  as 

;  as  the  mind.     Some^iing  of  this  kind  is  incidentally  if 

umatically  done  in  every  family.      At  the  period  of  re- 

jchool  education,  the  pupil  having  learned  the  epochas  of 

iry  of  his  family  wants  those  of  his  country  ;  and  these  will 

Lssity,  connect  her  history  with  that  of  cotemporary  na- 

tason  why  the  student  should  learn  the  history  of  his 
Buntry  earlier  and  more  minutely  than  that  of  any  other  is, 
1  may  be  presumed  to  know  its  geography  heller,  and  il  is 
m  importance  tliat  he  should  accurately  understand  it.  We 
l;ad  to  the  beat  advantage,  the  history  of  that  country  of 
Tve  have  the  best  geographical  knowledge.  But  the  study 
liistory  of  the  United  States,  pursued  as  is  laid  down  in  the 
;  presented  to  the  public,  must  give  to  the  student  a 
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minute  knowledge  of  its  geography  in  the  yarious  stages  of  its 
progression.' 

'  As  it  respects  the  most  important  advantage  in  the  study  of 
history,  which  is  improvement  in  individual  and  national  virtue, 
we  come  boldly  forward  to  advocate  a  preference  for  the  history  ci 
the  Republic  of  America.  Here  are  no  tales  of  hereditary  power 
and  splendour  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  youth  with  desires 
for  adventitious  distinction.  Here  are  no  examples  of  profli- 
gate females,  where  the  trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility  give  to 
vice  an  elegant  costume  ;  or,  as  with  the  celebrated  Scot,  where 
beauty  and  misfortune  make  sin  commiserated,  till  it  is  half  loved. 
Here  are  no  demoralizing  examples  of  bold  and  criminal  ambition, 
which  has  **  waded  through  blood  to  empire."  The  only  desire 
of  greatness  which  our  chOdren  can  draw  from  the  history  of  their 
ancestors  is  to  be  greatly  good. 

'  It  is  not  in  formal  lessons  of  virtue,  that  her  principles  are  most 
deeply  imbibed.  It  is  in  moments  when  her  approach  is  not  sus- 
pected, that  she  is  fixing  her  healing  empire  in  the  heart  of  youth 
When  his  indignation  rises  against  the  oj^ressor, — when  his  heart 
glows  with  the  admiration  of  suffering  virtue, — it  is  then  that  he 
resolves  never  to  be  an  oppressor  himself; — and  he  half  wishes  to 
suffer  that  he  may  prove  that  he  too  is  virtuous.  No  history,  an- 
cient or  modern,  affords  examples  more  fitted  to  raise  these  enno^ 
bling  emotions  than  that  of  America,  particularly  at  the  period  of 
her  revolution.' 

Of  the  history  itself  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak. 
This  indeed  we  consider  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  other  works  than  ours.  It  is  as  a  work  of  education 
that  we  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Willard's  production  ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  seems  fully  entitled,  we  think,  to  a  preference  over 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  ofi^red  to  the  public.  There  is  none, 
it  appears  to  us,  which  gives  so  clear,  intelligible,  and  interest- 
ing ideas  of  American  history,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youth.  It  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  first  book,  by 
employing  the  maps  chiefly,  and  selecting  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  events  of  the  narrative  ;  or  where  Goodrich's  his- 
tory or  any  similar  compend  has  been  already  perused,  it  may 
be  introduced  with  good  effect  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools 
and  seminaries  for  either  sex  ;  though  from  its  origin  and  pre- 
paration, it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  females. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  work,  we  would  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  future 
editions.     We  have  observed,  we  think,  some  inequalities  in 
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ItemeDt  of  facta  and  in  ihe  character  of  the  style,  which  a 

th  personal  revision  by  (be  author  would  remove.     We 

lention,  as  an  instance,  two  paseagei  in  the  Iweoly  ninth 

1  which,  after  Columhus  is  said  to  have  '  diecovered  the 

it  of  America,'  the  Cabots  are  represented  as  having,  a 

;r, '  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America.' 

id  a  few  other  inaccuracies,  we  attribute  to  the  assist- 

ftmployed  by  the  author  in  compiling  her  work,  and  the 

■ty,  in  such  cases,  of  detecting  discrepancies  whether  real 

^rent.     The  phraseology  of  the  narrative  would  admit  of 

■ement  in  several  pieces.     It  possesses,  we  admit,  a  chaste 

lion  and  a  good  deal  of  variety  ;  but  it  is  deficient,  per- 

In  exactness  and  regularity,  in  perfect  clearness  and  close 

But  these  defects,  we  have  no  douht,  will  be  done 

|wheD  the  author,  reviewing  her  work  as  a  whole,  and  not, 

sarily  at  first,)  in  portions,  shall  have  had  opportunity  to 

I  symmetry  and  finish. — Some  of  the  emblems  in  the  At- 

^ht  perhaps  to  be  re^ngraved. 

lallude  to  these  minor  defects  with  Ihe  greater  freedoni, 

iubstanlial  e.\celience  of  the  work  envies  us  to  do  bo, 

b  anticipate  its  extensive  use  in  all  schools  and  seminaries 

a  full  course  of  American  history  is  an  object  of  at- 
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F  WASHINGTON. 


[Extract  fnua  a  Circular.] 


—This  deputment  will  embrace  ths  Greek,  Latin,  French, 

L  ilalian.  duel  Ei<|;liali  langnages. 

Ualhemaliral  will  include  AHlhmetic,  Alf;ebra,  GeoiDetr;,  Log>- 
le  and  Sphi:rical  TrigoDamcCr;,  Memurition  of  Surfitcei,  Survey- 

IvclliDg,  Ntvii^^ticiii,  MensuratioQ  o(  Solids,  Conic  SMIioos,  Nahinl 

Lfay,  ABtronomy.     Tlie  J\'alUTid  Sdeiua,  Botinj,  (^einislry,  Uincr- 

Ct-oloRy  and  Natural  History. 
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II.  PmeHeal  JSdueaHan. — ^Tlie  importince  of  this  subject  is  daily  urging  itself 
upon  public  attention ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  deniand- 
ea  as  a  very  essential  part  of  education.  Particular  attention  therefore  will  be 
giren  at  this  Institution,  to  the  following : — Book  Keeping,  application  of  Trig- 
onometry to  Heights  and  Distances,  Triangular  Surveys ;  Levelling  and  En- 
gineering ;  Graduation  of  Streets ;  Surve3rmg  of  Lots,  Squares,  Farms,  Cities 
or  Counties,  Idands  and  Harbours ;  &c.  and  making  out  Topographical  Maps 
of  the  same ;  measuring  the  Altitude  of  Mountains  and  other  eminences  with 
^e  Barometer  and  Trigonometrically ;  Civil  Elngineering,  including  the  con- 
struction ef  Roads  and  Canals,  Locks  and  Bridges ;  Military  Drawing*  Archi- 
tecture. To  practise  the  above,  classes  in  die  Mathematics  will  be  £equen(ly 
taken  out  with  the  Chain  and  Compass,  Theodolite  and  Levelling  RodB ;  and 
with  die  Sextant  and  Quadrant  for  Astronomical  and  other  purposes.  The  In- 
stmcters  in  Drawing,  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  will  occasionally  go  out  witti 
their  classes — to  dcetch  objects  from  Nature — to  become  acquainted  with  min- 
erals and  rocks  at  their  localities — ^to  examine  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  each 
plant  and  tree  in  its  own  native  perfection. 

III.  En^iBh, — ^lliis  will  embrace  Grammar,  CompositioD,  Punctuation, 
Penmanship  and  printing  with  the  pen,  public  readine  and  Declamation,  Mod- 
em and  Ancient  Greographv,  including  the  use  of  Maps  and  the  Globes  with 
tfieir  problems.  Ancient  anci  Modem  History,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, drawing  and  constructing  Geographical  Maps,  includmg  the  principles  of 
Projection. 

I V.  Military. — All  the  required  Military  exercises  and  duties  are  entirely 
practical,  no  Cadet  being  obliged  to  devote  any  time  to  the  etudy  of  this  science. 
They  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  occupy  any  time  that  would  otherwise  be  devo- 
ted to  study,  and  are  made  a  pleasing  and  healthful  substitute  for  those  useless 
amusements,  that  occupy  hours  of  ue  day  generally  devoted  to  idleness  and 
dissipation.  Marches  and  pedestrian  tours  will  occadbnally  be  made,  having 
for  their  object  to  enure  youth  to  hardship  and  fiUigoe.  They  return  to  their 
studies  with  relaxation  of  mind  and  increased  physical  energries.  Such  ex- 
cursions are  equally  conducive  to  health  and  improvement. 

This  department  will  embrace  a  complete  course  of  Military  Tactics,  includ- 
ing the  school  of  the  Soldier,  Company  and  Battalion ;  the  Light  Infantry,  Rifle 
and  Artillcrv  drills  and  movements ;  the  principles  of  Cavalry  manoeuvres ;  the 
duties  of  Officers  of  the  dav  and  Adjutants,  the  formation  of  Military  Parades; 
Inspection  of  Arms ;  standing  and  passing  Reviews ;  Guard  duties ;  making 
out  Military  and  other  reports ;  Permanent  and  Field  Fortifications,  and  prin- 
ciples of  Gunnery. 

Gymnastic  Exercises. — ^Tbese  will  be  bathing,  runnine,  leaping,  pitching 
the  quoit,  plasring  ball,  and  such  other  exercises  as  shall  he  regulated  by  the 
Principal.  As  the  Artillery  Drill  aflbrds  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  muscu- 
lar exertion,  it  will  be  frequently  attended  to. 

Fencing,  the  Broad  Sword  exercise,  and  Dancing,  will  complete  the  course 
in  this  department. 

The  Cadets  of  this  Institution  can  be  prepared  to  enter  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point ;  the  Navy ;  or  either  oi  the  classes  in  any  of  our  Colleges 
or  Universities ;  or  they  can  remain  here  and  finish  their  education. 

Reports. — Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Session  Reports,  of  the  studies,  progress 
and  conduct  of  the  Cadets,  will  be  made  out  and  sent  to  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

Discharge. — ^Any  Cadet  in  regpilar  standing  at  the  Institution,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  mscharee,  stating  the  time  he  has  been  a  member,  Uie  studies  he 
has  attended  to,  me  progress  made  in  them,  and  an  account  of  his  general 
conduct 

Certificate. — ^To  be  entitled  to  a  general  certificate,  signed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Institution,  the  Cadet  must  nave  been  a  regular  member  one  year ;  of 
correct  moral  character ;  and  he  must  have  passed  a  satis&ctoiy  and  creditable 
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a  regular  and  syttematic  course  of  rannastfc  eaercUwe  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  views — ^to  excite  and  cherish  the  nobler  energies  of  the  mind,  by  a  liberal 
and  extensive  course  of  instruction,  in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  science — ^to  cultivate  the  social  affections — ^instil  deHcacy  of  feeling,  and 
establish  the  moral  character^  by  a  religious  and  moral  influence,  pervading 
the  whole  system  and  course  of  instruction.  In  short  to  produce  *  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body '  and  to  develope  tiiose  noble  and  manly  powers  which 
will  fit  youth  for  the  high  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined. 

To  ertablish  and  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  these  three  grand  departments  of 
education,  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance.  We  know  not  in  what  man- 
ner, or  how  the  mind  and  body  are  connected,  but  that  they  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  We  cannot  pursue  a  train  of  profouiud  and  se- 
rious thought  to  any  considerable  length  without  feeling  a  weariness  through- 
out the  whole  ph3r8ical  system,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  mentd  languor;  neimer 
can  we  pursue  a  course  of  bodily  exercise  to  the  weariness  of  the  phsrsical 
system,  without  producing  a  kind  of  languor  and  dejectedness  in  die  mental 
faculties.  Hence  '  to  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body '  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  great  mental  exertians. 

To  attain  this  end  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  phjrsical  culture  be- 
comes a  highly  necessary  and  important  branch  in  the  education  of  youdi.  The 
military  exercises — the  gymnastic  and  other  adilette  exercises  have  contributed 
their  aid  to  the  developement  of  the  muscular  powers,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  physical  constitution. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  course  of  physical,  should  be  as  regular  as  that  of  men- 
tal culture,  as  the  formation  of  regular  habits  in  early  youth  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  details  of  after  life.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are  some- 
times interrupted  by  the  excessive  heat  of  summer — inclemencies  of  weather, 
&c.  To  remedy  this  defect  it  is  intended  to  introduce  into  the  Seminary,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  become  completely  organized,  fencing — the  broad  sword  exer- 
cises, &c. ;  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  a  change  of  exercises,  and  when  in- 
clemencies of  weather  should  prevent  the  usuu  exercises  on  the  gymnastic 
grounds. 

While  regularity  should  be*  kept  up  as  a  leading  feature,  the  propensity  of 
early  youth  to  variety  and  change  of  pursuits  and  amusements,  diould  not  be 
forgotten.  Taking  advantage  of  this  principle  of  our  nature,  it  is  intended  that 
the  changes  and  uterations  In  the  courses  of  mental  and  physical  culture  Aall 
be  sufficiently  frequent,  to  render  them  interesting  and  at  tiie  same  time  not  so 
much  so  as  to  distract  the  mind  by  too  g^at  a  variety. 

Since  the  diflferent  individuals  who  may  enter  may  have  di£ferent  objects  in 
view  with  regard  to  their  future  destinies  in  life ;  the  course  of  studies,  in  all 
cases,  will  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  the  speci- 
fic objects  they  may  have  in  view.  Those  destined  for  commercial  or  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  or  anv  other  stations  in  active  life,  will  pursue  a  course  of  in- 
struction adapted  to  their  respective  ends.  Those  calculated  for  the  college  or 
university  course  will  read  me  same  authors  that  are  read  in  the  collegrea  and 
by  the  classes  they  purpose  to  enter ;  while  those  who  may  enter  for  a  con- 
siderable length  or  time,  with  a  view  to  a  professional  life,  or  to  fitting  them- 
selves for  literary  and  scientific  professions,  will  pursue  a  more  thorough,  lib- 
eral and  extensive  course. 

While  we  endeavour  in  our  phjrsical  culture  to  develope  and  establish  the 
powers  of  the  physical  nature ;  and  in  the  mental,  to  impart  acumen  of  thought 
— patience  of  research — soundiQess  of  intellect — accuracy  and  clearness  of  rea- 
soning ;  and  to  instil  a  refined  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures ; — in  fine  while 
we  aie  endeavouring  to  excite  aoid  confirm  the  sterner  and  nobler  energies  of 
our  nature^ — we  should  not  forget  man  as  a  Moral  Being,  destined  to  a  future 
state  of  endless  existence. 

Althourii  we  may  not  bend  to  the  *  oU  PMIo$ophy '  as  to  a  shrine  of  idola- 
trous woruiip ;  yet  we  should  treat  with  due  deference  all  that  is  of  moral  ex- 
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I  of  Ancient  aa  well  aa  of  Modem  limes.     Socralea  it  is  said.  maJe  *ll 
^ophy  subservient  Id  morality  soil  piety  ;  and  eMeemed  alt  knowledg?. 
L  gpcculation,  nliich  did  not  tend  to  totke  lu  tPaer  uid  belter. 
I  the  pupil  is  led  ou  In  '  the  lumiiumt  path  of  truth  '  through  hD   the 
and  labyrinths  of  science— proceeding  Erom  psrliculars  la  geoertlj — 
IS  mind  iHth  lU  thai  i»  valuable  in  classic  IcarniDg — dLKoTering  the 
Hroperliei  uut  organizaliaD  of  bodios-Mavcitigating  the  laws  and  pbe- 
Kf  nature  ;  he  sliould  be  iQrecfed  by  Uie  '  euvditn  luQueDce  of  pa- 
Ire,'  to  look  >  through  Nature  up  lo  Nature^  God.' — And  while  he  is 
'  in  of  the  atrful  sublimily  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  beCtre 
adore  and  rcvereuee  Him  nbo  is  the  great  firM  CKue  aod 
BT  of  SO  gnnd,  sublime  and  hamkonioQi  a  syatcin- 
'  the  aid  of  the  liral  principle;!  of  the  Chriilian  Philomp/uf,  derived 
I  grand  text  book  of  Revelation,  the  pupil  will  learn  not  cnily  his  4e- 
m  apon.  but  also  hia  duty  to  liis  Maker — and  ihuj  will  be  verified  the 
letvation  of  Lavater,  thai,  ■  Much  philosophy  leads  la  Chrisdaiiity.' 
|tlic  influence  of  a  patenlsl  governmeal,  eiercisiag  '  an  aulhority,  linn 
I  yet  mild — impo^iu)^  no  unaccesnry  restraint,  yel  en- 
It  every  innocent  freedom  and  graahcation  eiefciaed  acconUog  to  the 
U  judxioeni,' — regulallng  the  temper — iaslilling  delicacy  of  tiling — 
'-;  and  cherishing  the  social  affeclions  and  Ihe  Oner  sjrmpalhies  of  our 
culcating  the  laws  of  honour,   love,  hsrmoDy  and  friendshiii — Ibe 
lind  will  gradually  become  habilualed  to  the  eserciseB  of  Ihc  social 
1  with  all  that  is  noble,  lovely,  and  excelleikt  in  cha- 
Jfmalhart  R.  Paddock,  (Prineipal.J 
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KBWTOX,  BUSS. 


„  il  Institution  is  '  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  gradu- 
Irthers,  whose  allaionienM  enable  Ihem,  along  with  graduates,  to  pro- 
litably  in  theological  studies.'  It  b  '  c^ien  lot  the  admission  of  those 
Bily,  ivho  give  evidence  of  llieir  possessing  genuine  piety,  with  suiln- 
'  — 'niuenti,  and  of  their  beiof;  influenced  by  proper  molives  in 
.  theological  studies  ;  and  who,  moreover,  present  certlGcates 
;hurcbes  of  which  Ihey  are  members,  approving  of  their  devotiDg 

k  of  (he  minlilry.' 

Bgular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  Biblical 
■-,  EJMilBsiaatJcal  History,  Biblical  Theology,  and  PoBlonl  Duties — 
o  Professors,  who  are  required  to  '  devote  Uieir  lime  and  talenla 
ratine  Ihe'  progress  of  their  pupils  in  tlie  acquiaition  of  those  atlain- 
|ich  shall  be  most  conducive  to  their  UBefulness  in  the  ministry.'  No 
e  (a  any  student  for  tuition,  room-rent  and  furniture,  or  lUfl  of 
■ if  the  Trustees,  lo  reduce  Ihe  necessary 


taking  arrangenients  for  regular  bodily  exorcise  by  kbouiing  on  the 

n  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  by  various  sorts  of  work  within  doors, 

weather  forbids  working  withoul  a  shelter. 

titulion  has  been  in  operation  Uirce  yeurs;  and  the  churches  are  a1- 
kinning  lo  reap  its  benelit'i.     Several  persons  who  have  been  con- 

'   "  r  occupying  important  stations,  and  are  rendetlng  vatua- 

the  gospel. 
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During  the  present  year,  the  Trustees  have  been  enabled,  through  the  lib- 
eral donations  of  y&rious  individuals,  to  erect  a  commodious  brick  edifice  for 
the  use  of  U\e  students.  It  is  eighty  five  feet  long,  and  forty  nine  wide ;  in 
height  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  basement  story ;  and  has  u>r  tl^  students' 
apartments  thirty  four  rooms,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  bed-room.  It  also 
contains  a  chapel  in  which  the  students  will  attend  worship  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  an  apartment  for  the  Library.  This  building  is  not  yet  quite 
finished ;  but  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  season  to  be  occupied  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. — Baptist  Mag, 


PUBLIC  LBCTURfiS  IK  PARIS. 

The  French  journals  have  of  late  made  frequent  mention  of  the  three  courses 
of  lectures  on  literature,  philosophy,  and  history,  which  Messrs.  ViUemain, 
Cousin,  and  Guizot  have  recently  commenced  at  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the 
Academy  of  Paris ;  and  many  of  our  periodicals  have  echoed  the  Parisian 
phrases  of  tbe  mflttertee  to  be  exercised  on  the  publie  mind  by  these  lectures, 
tofierein  the  most  important  historicaly  phUosophicaly  and  literary  problems 
are  developed  itnth  that  superiority  of  talent  which  distingnishes  tke  three  il- 
lustrious professors. 

We  have  no  desire  to  disturb  this  concurrent  praise  accorded  by  the  liberal 
journals  to  Messieurs  Yillemain,  Cousin,  and  Guizot  The  opening  of  these 
courses  of  lectures  is  a  happy  event  for  ^e  youth  of  France ;  and  their  lessons, 
in  unison,  as  they  must  be,  with  the  ideas  and  the  necessities  of  the  age,  can- 
not fall  to  contribute  to  the  triumph  of  liberty  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  these  three  mentioned  are  not  tiie  only  courses  of  lectures  which  exist 
at  Paris,  nor  the  only  ones  which,  by  the  salutary  influence  they  exercise  and 
the  illustrious  names  of  the  professors  who  deliver  them,  deserve  to  draw  on 
thera  the  public  attention.  It  is  to  supply  an  omission  which  savours  of  injus- 
tice, and  to  excite,  if  it  be  possible,  an  useful  emulation  among  the  men  who 
have  weight  in  the  public  anairs  of  the  three  kingdoms,  that  we  propose  briefly 
to  enumerate  the  principal  establishments  for  public  instruction  existing  in 
Paris,  and  which  have  earned  for  that  city,  and  in  this  point  of  view  most  de- 
servedly, the  title  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 

Without  reckoning  the  *  Ecoles  Royales  gratuites  de  dessin,'  established  in 
the  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  Medecine  et  Kue  de  Tourainc  ;  *  L'Ecole  Royale  et 
sp^ciale  des  Langues  Orientates  vivantes,*  at  the  Bibliothequc  du  Roi ;  the 
course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  which  M.  Arago  gives  annually  at  the  Ob- 
servatoire,  and  the  lectures  on  chemistry  applicable  to  dyeing,  which  are  de- 
livered at  the  Gobelin  manufactory, — Psiris  counts  four  grand  public  establish- 
ments in  which  the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  manufacturing  arts  are  taueht 
gratuitously  by  the  most  distinguished  men,jn  their  respective  branches,  of  me 
kingdom.  These  are, '  Le  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,'  in  the  Rue  St. 
Martin,  *  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes,'  *  Le  College  de  France,'  and  *  La  Sorbonne,' 
of  which  the  two  last  are  situated  in  the  Faubourg  St  Jaques. 

It  was  M.  Gregoire,  formerly  bishop  of  Blois,  who  first  proposed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction  in  the  National  Convention,  the  creation  of  the 
<  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ;  *  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  its 
sitting  of  the  6th  May,  1798,  decreed  that  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  of  the 
suppressed  abbey  of  *  St  Martin  des  Champs,  should  be  appropriated  to  its  es- 
tablishment, and  there  a  collection  should  be  formed  of  models  of  all  the  instru- 
ments known  or  invented  by  man,  and  used  in  the  several  arts  and  professioDs. 


I  mi  I.Mi»  rattrj.  otfati  wv  at  au  I^e  boated  fe*  M.  Tli 

lobKr  of  laAa  MMf  Oe  kaoDt  if  Ihoe  M«<na<*^  MM  MMM  e 

"    ■-'•    ri  !■  til  riwifcli^Biii 

ne  of  fcctovw  at  Ae  tartMK  ■^■iBHvk^lkMtrihe  i 

iMc;  bni  fcaprlBc^iiti|«ctrf*ei>Mitu<i»ii'    ■      «'    in 

a  nvl  nmtem  hMDry.    M.  Gay-LoM,  Bmi.  ad  BBbHr-do-Soe 
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e  of  MtiMLMJ  TilleBaim  Coona,  and  CbixbC. 
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▼oCedy  would  hacwe  Induced  us  to  give  it  an  earlier  notice,  had  die  pubUshert 
afibrded  ue  an  opportunity.* 

The  autiior  limits  himself  in  this  discourse  to  an  exposition  of  prevalent  mis- 
takes regarding  education.  Of  tiiese  he  selects  the  following — 1.  That  of  *  for- 
gettine  that  the  olject  of  early  education  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  mind  as  to 
discipune  and  strengthen  it.' — 2.  *  The  neglect  of  the  principles  and  the  influ- 
ence of  association.' — 8.  <  Overlooking  the  facts,  that  a  large  part  of  the  influence 
by  which  4lie  mind  and  character  of  the  young  are  formed,  is  an  indirect  in- 
fluence,' and  <4,)  *  that  the  business  of  forming  the  mind  and  character  begins 
earlier  imd  continues  later  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.' — 6.  <  We  are  too  apt  to 
educate  inteflect  at  the  expense  of  the  heart.' 

fUich  of  tiiese  topics  is  treated  in  a  clear,  practical,  and  highly  interesting 
manner ;  and  we  have  enumerated  them  above,  rather  for  the  sake  of  readers 
at  a  distance,  than  with  a  view  to  enforce  any  of  flie  writer's  statements,  as 
they  are  so  distinctly  and  concisely  expressed,  that  to  attempt  any  abridg- 
ment of  them  would  be  injustice  to  the  merits  of  the  discourse. — We  earnest- 
ly hope  Uiat  this  valuable  pamphlet  will  be  read  extensively  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  as  well  as  in  New  England.  Its  subject  is  one  of  the  most  promin- 
ent and  most  important  of  our  national  interests. 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  of  Perrin'is  Fables,  accompanied 
with  a  Key  containing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  a  free  Translation, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  oat  the  difference  between 
the  French  and  the  English  Idiom :  also  a  figured  Pronunciation 
of  the  French,  according  to  the  best  French  works  extant  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  Sounds 
of  the  French  Language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English.  By 
A.  Bolmar,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  in  the  High  School 
of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold 
by  the  principal  Booksellers  in  the  United  States.  1828.  12mo. 
pp.264. 

This  book,  as  a  work  for  elementary  instruction  in  the  French  language,  is, 
in  all  respects,  the  best  that  has  vet  been  published.  To  render  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opiflSon  evident,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  embraces  all  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  the  method  of  literal  translation,  divested  of  its  supposed  dis- 
advantages. It  contains  all  that  may  justly  be  termed  recent  improvement,  and 
secures,  along  with  the  facilities  of  the '  literal '  method,  a  course  of  discipline 
more  than  securing  all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  and  the 
independent  exerdse  of  the  learner's  own  mind,  as  on  the  common  plan.  The 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  author's  method,  however,  were  fully  stated  in  a 
Review  in  a  former  number ;  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  the  present  form 
of  the  woHe  renders  it  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  accurate,  and  tibe  most 
comprehensive  class  book  of  its  kind.  We.  would  invite  those  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  seen  it,  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  it,  and  all  who  have 
not  vet  decided  on  an  introductory  work,  to  examine  tills,  before  making  a 
final  selectioD. 

For  leamer§9  we  repeat  it,  we  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  its  ob- 
jects. For  the  grammatical  stage  of  the  scholar's  progress  the  work  of  Mr. 
Cubi  will  fimn  a  valuable  aid,  as  a  natural  gradation  in  the  scale  of  mental  ex- 
ercise. But  as  a  volume  to  be  used  at  the  very  commencement  of  study,  the 
selection  before  us  is  recommended  by  its  facility ;  and  it  is  the  author's  pecu- 

*  We  may  mention  here,  that  sereral  works,  recently  issued  from  th«  press,  we 
should  have  laid  before  our  readers,  but  for  the  reason  alluded  to  above. 


□umber,  our  read^n  will  tecotlect,  aome  >ccihid[  »a>  gi 
Unary  from  which  the  above  oork  in  iBoed.     It  n  not  a  sliglil  I 
lie  cBuw  of  eduradoQ,  when  an  nutiliilioD  fumiihes  s{ie< 

is  a  service  stilJ  more  raluablc,  to  aflord.  through  Oie  oi< 
Ivcd  Rchool  books,  the  meaos  of  disHCminatiag  good  inMractiaa  thr 
commnnlty.  We  are  happy  to  cbatrro  (he  principal  of  the 
Hif^h  School,  uid  hU  oMoaalcs  lu  the  biuioeia  or  teaching,  cool 
eikcCually  to  (be  progrsffl  of  improvenier"  ■ — ^ • —  * 


mttitulefarMvmn/'i  Mroduetion  to  the  EnglM  Beadtr. — Th 
lilionorthepubliiiiiers,  Messrs.  RtchardHingL  Lord  of  BoMon,  wt 
Kirtunity  to  see  the  greater  part  of  the  sheets  •>(  s  work  coinpili 
let  indicated  above.     It  is  endlled  an  Intn>dtic(uo  to  the   Na 
I  of  which  Dotice  was  Inken  at  p,  620  of  vol.  II.  of  (be  Joumat. 
%  by  the  author  of  thai  work,   tod  of  (he  Aioericao  First  Class 
i_........  r__  .1 .  ■•-,„ii^h  iniroductioD,  il  will  prove,  we  think,  et 

Murray's  work  is  if^ielf  an  eicelleal  reading  be 

Idecidedly  of  all  his  compilallMis.     Slill,  it  will  be  (bund,  by  atU 

^  le  coaUin  a  good  many  piecei,  both  \a  itE  pnwe  and  poetry,  \ 

-od  a  mature  miod  (d  cooipreheud  or  (o  relish.     It  was  no  ad 

a  lime  when  (eachers  did  not  expect  lo  find  any.  hi  which  a  ; 

understand  niuch  of  what  he  read.     Since  that  time,  howevt 

nd  intereating  reading  books  are  becofue  nnrnennu ;  and  tea 

lably  eipcet  lo  find  »elecUon«  preferable  ei'en  to  Murray's. 

>rageinen(  lo  (hat  Justly  rencraled  name.      Literature  profei 

Iha  JuTenile  mind,  was  but  in  its  dawn  at  the  lime  when  Mi 

I  his  school  books  ;  ajid  il  b  now  a  slight  meed  of  praiie,  lo  say. 

r  has  produced  a  book  for  Ihe  younger  clasacs  in  schools,  i 

be  hotter  (ban  une  published  twenty  yean  >eo. 

Herponfs  laljoduction  possesses  the  Tccommenualjons  of  chaste  lit 

nhe  pieces,  along  with  a  peculiarly  easy,  oatura],  and  mlcresllDg 

senling  tlieir  sutijects  to  the  young  Diind.     There  is  nothing  To 

linteltiKible,  to  he  found  in  what  we  have  seeii  of  (he  book,     ' 


larniauizin^  linvly  with  the  cbaracler  of  youth,  and  rend 

moDly  valuable  for  the  p r  — -->^ i  -i — .-— 

Bry  lusson.     The 


le  purposes  of  readio[^ 

^^  uctioD  imparted  by  the  iaflueuce  < 

I  OD  the  memory,  (he  imaginatioQ,  aikd  (he  heart,  forms  an  aiei 

nl  this  cooipilalioD ;  and  the  American  character  which  the  aatfao 

I  work,  by  the  occasional  introductiaa  of  appropriate  bit^raph] 

'hilc  It  increases  the  interest  of  the  reading,  serves  a  useful  pu. 

a  national  character  and  feeling. 


COMMON  EDUCATION. 


MATERNAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Prom  Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher's  Address  at  the  iDRUguratioa 
of  the  Instructors  of  Brooktieid  Feauile  Seminary.] 

In  order  to  communicate  the  first  lessons  of  instruction  to  her 
tender  ofispring  and  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  infant  miiidy 
ft  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mother  be  mistress  of  certain  exter- 
nal accomplishments,  or  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  domes- 
tic economy.      She  may,  notwithstanding  all  this  be  utterly  dis- 
qualified for  the  important  business  of  domestic  education.    She 
should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the   human 
mind  and  of  the  human  character,*  in  order  to  impart  knowledge 
to  her  children  in  the  most  pleasing  and  successful  manner.     She 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  natural  science — and  witk 
the  causes  and  reason  of  things,  even  to  answer  the  many  curioui 
and  interesting   inquiries    which  children  of  inquisitive   minds 
daily  make  of  their  parents,  and  which  from  ignorance,  perhaps^ 
as  much  as  from  any  other  cause,  are  permitted  to  pass  un- 
answered. An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
and  r/te/ortc  [r]  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance  to  parents. 
Whence  arisen  the  great  disparity  between  different  families  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  style  of  their  ordinary  conversation  t 
Does  it  arise  from  the  inequalities  of  natural  talent  ?     It  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  because  many  persons  of  inferior 
talents  converse  with  more  correctness  and  elegance  than  oth- 
ers who  are  decidely  their  superiors  in  this  respect.     Is  it  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  in  their  comparative  advantages  for 

*  Her«,  we  prefuroe,  the  author  intends  that  true  philomhy,  which  if  the 
result  of  attentiTe  observation  and  sound  judgment,  and  which  is  to  be  drawn 
not  so  much  from  books  as  from  a  thinUiig  and  reflecting  mind. — £d. 
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trod  before  she  went  to  receive  her  reward.  One  hundred  and 
sevent}'  children  were  registered  in  this  school — average  at- 
tendan>;e,  sixty  to  one  hundred.  Beside  the  superintendent, 
there  are  two  teachers  and  one  assistant,  all  females.  My  visit 
was  on  a  day  of  public  exhibition,  and  if  ever  my  heart  beat  as 
though  it  would  burst  from  its  narrow  tenement — if  ever  I  had 
difficulty  in  preventing  my  tears  from  overflowing  my  eyes,  it 
was  then.  To  see  these  infants  raked  from  lanes  and  alleys, 
cleanly  though  coarsely  clad,  seated  in  an  amphitheatre,  on 
benches  raised  one  above  another,  with  joyful  and  intelligent 
countenances,  watching  every  motion  of  their  teacher,  none 
over  six  years  of  age,  from  that  age  down  to  eighteen  months, 
reading,  felling,  answering  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  astronomy  ;  repeating  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  giving 
the  sense  in  a  plain,  perspicuous,  and  intelligent  manner,  which 
would  put  to  shame  many  of  our  grown  persons,  even  professors 
of  religion,  and  singing  hymns  with  astonishing  harmony  and 
melod}  ,  I  could  but  exclaim,  surely  '  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.' 

Apprehending  that  this  might  be  stage  effect,  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  1  determined  to  investigate  the  facts,  which,  had  not 
my  eyes  seen,  and  jny  ears  heard,  I  should  have  thought  incredi- 
ble ;  iind  I  resolved  to  visit  the  school  at  some  other  time,  and 
see  it  in  its  every  day  dress.  Accordingly,  without  any  form  of 
introduction,  a  few  days  after,  I  rapped  at  the  door,  and  easily 
gaine<i  access.  Here  I  beheld  the  same  lady,  surrounded  by 
her  infant  charge,  whom  she  was  busily  instructing.  To  my 
Diind  nhe  appeared  more  noble,  more  entitled  to  veneratioB,  than 
Napoleon  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  kings,  princes,  dukes, 
and  niarshals  of  his  own  creation,  who  strutted  their  little  hour 
upon  the  stage,  and  then  passed  over  it  like  a  gaudy  pageant, 
and  rcsturned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came.  I  found 
her  as  willing  and  as  able  to  instruct  adults  as  children,  and 
spent  an  hour  delightfully  in  witnessing  the  ever  varying  evolu- 
tions of  the  school,  and  the  happy  countenances  of  the  delight- 
ed children,  who  received  their  instruction  as  pastime  rather 
than  :i  task.  I  do  not  remember  that  more  than  one  child  cried 
while  I  was  there,  and  she  was  soon  pacified.  There  was  no 
rod  ;  the  children  were  governed  by  love,  not  by  fear. 

The  art  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world ;  yet  instruction  is  often  entrusted  to  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  art,  nor  any  inclination  to  learn.  It  is 
oAen  deemed  sufficient  if  the  instructor  knows  what  the  children 
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Thus  children  acquire  ideas  of  things  along  with  their  names. 
They  are  sensible  of  this  acquisition  and  are  delighted  with  it. 
Happiness  and  satisfaction  are  depicted  on  their  countenances, 
and  intelligence  begins  to  mark  their  features.  But  the  interest 
must  be  kept  up  by  a  constant  variety,  and  a  constant  attention 
of  the  teachers  to  the  monitors,  and  of  the  monitors  to  the  in- 
dividuals. They  march  to  and  from  their  lesson  posts  to  music, 
and  in  order.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  order  ;  it  ia 
^  Heaven^s  first  law.'  Add  motion  to  order  and  you  increase 
the  efiect,  and  then  add  music  and  the  efiect  becomes  irresistible. 

It  would  delight  you,  had  i  time  to  delineate  the  simple  pro- 
cess by  which  children  under  six  years  of  age  learn  arithmetic-— « 
to  enumerate  to  millions — to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  ; 
aU  of  which  instead  of  being  irksome  to  the  children,  is  one  of 
their  gayest  and  most  exhilarating  sports. 

From  objects  near  at  hand,  and  within  the  range  of  sight,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  objects  remote,  but  still  material.  Thus  an 
idea  of  a  mountain,  an  island,  an  isthmus,  &c.  is  more  quickly 
and  perfectly  comprehended  by  an  infant  on  inspecting  the  fig- 
ures, or  with  a  picture,  than  it  can  be  by  a  youth  at  an  academy, 
assisted  by  all  the  definitions  which  the  schools  can  furnish, 
without  a  picture  or  model.  By  means  of  models  the  infant  ac- 
quires ideas  of  astronomy,  and  of  all  other  objects  of  the  ma-n 
terial  creation. 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 


[The  following  thoughts  form  the  commencing  part  of  the  In« 
troduction  to  the  Pestalozzian  Primer,  By  Ur,  John  M.  Keagy, 
Of  this  valuable  work  we  should  ere  this  time  have  given  a  no-< 
tice  at  considerable  length  ;  had  we  not  been  waiting  in  expec- 
tation of  a  second  edition,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  before 
our  readers  the  author's  peculiar  plan  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances, — an  advantage  to  which  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  richly  entitles  it.  The  new  engagements  of  the  author, 
may,  we  fear,  prevent  another  edhion  from  appearing  soon  ; 
and  we  improve  the  present  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  this  publication,  to  the  useful  and  instructive  principle 
which  it  embodies. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  riews  of  Dr.  Keagy  may  appear 
too  theoretic  and  philosophical  ;  but  experience,  guided  and 
sustained  by  observation  and  reflection,  will  be  found,  we  be- 
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Ills  satemcnts,  and  nuthorize  his  various 
i  Cor  pracljoal  impruvemenl.  Whal  an  important 
mid  be  ejected  in  the  whole  practice  of  teaching, 
9if  uclcrs  to  cultivate  the  EHinc  spirit  of  investigation 
I  evinced  in  the  following  extracts  I  ] 

19  the  Buhjeci  upon  which  we  operate  in  teacliinga  child. 
l)servations,  then,  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
be  an  indiapensnble  preliminary  in  a  work 
d  for  the  purpose  of  leaching  children  to  think,  nnd  to 
wn  language  underslandlngly. — Our  remarks  shall 
e,  and  ad  explicit  aa  we  are  ahle  to  make  them. 
I  in  general  may  be  defined  to  he  the  development 
tion  of  all  the  useful  auaceplibililies  or  powers  of  a 
eJng,  whether  bodily  or  mental. 

^eptibilities  of  education,  may  be  divided 
khy Biological  functions,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  in- 

bucalion  of  each  of  those  portions  of  the  human  con- 
Iniust  be  attended  (o,  if  we  wish  lo  prepare  a  child  to 
■  useliil.  Our  business  ol  present,  however,  will 
(li^iid  to  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  facullies, 
niie  of  bringing  [hem   into  action  for  the  bcnclit 

(amine  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  we  find  that 
'  a  recurrence  to  our  minds  of  lehal  tcr  have  leen, 
Isferf,  smrlUd,  or  fell,  and  tntiUal  combimilions  and  jiiJg- 
"  e  Ihiiips.  Ofthe  truth  ofthia  position  every 
;ed,  who  has  paid  only  a  slight  ailenlion  to 
llions  of  his  own  mind. 

,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  perception  of  an 
Ibject,  its  qualities  or  acliona  ;  or  it  is  the  intnlal  rep- 
re  derived  from  our  sensations,  the  primary 
■ctual  education  should  be  the  cullivalioD  and 
Jning  of  the  senses,  and  perceptive  power  through 
this  would  Iny  a  solid  foundation  for  subsequent  ac- 
ceptive power,  we  mean  the  facuhy  by  which  the 
tious  of  the  various  sensations  rommunicatcd 
ihe  orgnns  of  sense  By  the  fnculty  of  attention  we 
in  lo  our  perceptive  power,  and  are  cap.iblc  of  hold- 
it  before  our  mind  so  as  to  e.^amine  it  minutely.  The 
If  ailenlion  becomes,  from  this  circumslutG^,  the  medi- 
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urn  of  furnishing  our  memory,  judgment,  and  reasoning  power 
with  all  the  materials  upon  which  they  operate.  If  wo  are  ca- 
pable of  fixing  our  attention  vigorously,  our  memory  and  judg- 
ment will  necessarily  possess  sunilar  vigour.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  possess  but  little  power  to  direct  aud  fix  our  attention, 
our  memory  and  judgment  will  exhibit  the  same  debihty. — To 
acquire  a  habit,  then,  of  fixing  our  attention  steadily  and  un- 
dividedly  on  any  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  trace  out  all  its  at- 
tributes and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  a 
good  system  of  education. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  course  of  suitable  exer- 
cises invigorates  our  power  of  attention.  The  senses  that 
should  be  particularly  exercised  are  those  pf  sit^lU  and  touch. 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest 
cultivation,  is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them,  form  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  the  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is  through 
touch  that  we  receive  our  ideas  of  space  and  location;  and  these 
ideas  of  space  and  location,  as  they  exist' in  the  perceptive  facul- 
ty, constitute  ihe  substratum  on  which  all  our  sensations  rest. 
They  act  the  part  of  the  frame  and  the  canvass  whereon  our 
imagination  paints  all  her  pictures  and  her  scenes.  And  it  is 
in  this  way  that  space  and  locution  become  the  great  foundation 
for  memory  ;  for,  without  the  aid  of  those  elementary  ideas,  it 
would  be  the  next  thing  to  impossible  to  improve,  or  even  to  re- 
tain our  faculty  of  reminiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  or^nated 
by  the  sense  of  touchy  they  are  soon  transfen^ed  by  association 
to  the  sense  o{  seeing,  in  every  human  being,  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes.  The  infinite  variety  and  plecuing  appearance  of  col- 
ours may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight  such  a  predom- 
inant superiority  over  the  sense  of  touch.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  sight  is  the 
overwhelming  sense,  and  thai  it  bears  off,  on  vigorous  wings,  all 
the  other  sensations  of  ttutcy  smelly  heanngy  and  even  touch 
itself. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  venture  the  position,  that 
v)t  think  in  pictures  and  scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from 
the  terms  used  in  all  languages  to  express  our  intellectual  op- 
erations, as  well  as  from  the  simple  reflections  of  pur  own  minds. 
Even  our  remembrance  of  sounds  is  associated  with  some  visible 
scene  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact,  may,  as  a  principle, 
be  applied  to  a  useful  purpose  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic.   To  exemplify  the  correctness  of  our  views  with  regard  to 
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That  this  is  true  in  morals,  we  have  additional  evidence  in 
the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour  towards  his  disci- 
ples, and  towards  the  mass  of  the  unmitiated  people.  To  his  ex- 
perienced disciples  he  gave  precepts  ;  but  to  the  people  he  spoke 
in  parables  or  scenic  representations  of  moral  principles  ;  that, 
thus  having  the  moral  actions,  they  might  deduce  their  proper 
practical  conclusions  from  them. 

Hence  we  see,  that  both  nature  and  revelation  furnish  us  with 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  induc- 
tion from  facts  and  scenes  ;  the  only  true  and  speedy  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  which,  when  it  comes  into  general 
use,  will  change  the  face  of  the  intellectual  world*. ^' 

Following  out  these  views  in  a  course  of  practical  education, 
-we  ought  to  make  all  nature  a  tablet  of  mnemonic  symbolsy  with . 
which  we  might  naturally  associate  appropriate  ideas.  All  the 
scenic  ideas  thus  located,  would  form  a  world  of  experimental 
facts,  to  supply  us  with  funds  in  our  generalization  of  principles  ; 
or  in  other  words  in  the  construction  of  our  system  of  science. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  should  be  con- 
tinually kept  in  exercise  in  a  course  of  practical  education. 
These  are  generalization  and  analysis.  By  generalization  we 
mean  the  classification  of  objects  by  some  resemblance  in  some 
of  their  parts  or  attributes.  By  analysis  is  meant  the  examina- 
tion of  an  individual  object,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  in- 
to its  different  parts,  and  noticing  its  various  properties  and 
actions.  Correct  and  minute  analysis  becomes  the  source  of 
accurate  generalization  ;  and  generalization  is  the  origin  of  all 
the  sciences.  These  two  operations  may  be  compared  to  the 
reciprocal  actions  of  the  lever  of  a  balance.  They  constitute, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  a  most  important  engine  for 
exercising  the  pupil's  mind,  and  increasing  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. The  analysis  of  objects  into  their  parts  and  attributes 
cultivates  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  renders  the  memory 
tenacious.  Generalization  has  a  similar  effect  on  our  powers^ 
of  recollection,  by  connecting  to  one  point  or  principle,  a  vast 
variety  of  useful  facts  existing  in  different  subjects. 

In  conducting  a  series  of  analyses  and  classifications  with  a 
scholar,  we  shall  derive  much  advantage  from  questions.  In- 
terrogatories fix  the  attention  and  by  that  means  strengthen  it. 
It  is  iathis  way  that  the  interrogatory  system  of  teaching,  late* 
ly  introduced  into  England,  Holland,  and  this  country,  has  pro* 
duced  such  valuable  results.  This  is  properly  the  method  of 
the  ancients  revived.     Their  most  efficient  instructers   taught 
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able  to  iottnict  and  elevate  ihemselveiy  aod  by  that  means  all 
procure  a  comfortt^ble  subsistence,  respectability  and  influence  ; 
but  immediately  aids  them  in  the  work.  He  assists  them  in 
converting  their  senseless  or  pernicious  amusements  into  ra- 
tional and  moral  instruction.  He  aids  them -in  forming  societies, 
procuring  books,  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
seiences,  and  their  application  to  the  arts.  He  concentrates, 
combines  and  directs  the  intelligence,  the  science,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  wealth  of  ,the  nation  into  one  great  fountain, 
from  which  may  be  diflused  light,  virtue,  and  happiness.  He 
employs,  as  vehicles,  to  convey  from  the  general  fountain,  these 
articles  of  public  good,  cheap  practical  books,  journals,  pamph- 
lets and  tracts,  which  are  scattered  into  workshops,  farm- 
houses,  taverns,  and  private  families,  in  every  comer  of  the 
kingdom.  He  urges  upon  men  of  learning  and  science  to 
throw  ofT  their  flummery,  the  learned  phrases,  the  host  of  verbi- 
age, which  entangle  and  bewilder  science  in  a  dark  and  impen- 
etrable maze,  and  present  it  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  beauty, 
and  grandeur  :  as  the  modesty  but  efficient  and  dignified  hand- 
maid, to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  virtuous  and  hardy  me- 
chanic and  of  the  honest.  Weather-worn  farmer.  He  presses 
upon  the  labouring  classes  and  even  the  poor  and  ignorant,  their 
ability  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  and  using  the  materials 
which  the  learned  and  the  rich  have  furnished  at  their  hands, 
as  fabrics  of  their  own  growth  in  knowledge,  respectability  and 
influence, — that  by  exerting  they  will  increase  their  strength  ; 
that  by  depending  upon  themselves,  they  may  possess  and  en- 
joy independence  of  others. 

The  motto  which  he  holds  up  in  conspicuous  letters  before 
them  is, '  Begin.'  If  they  cannot  procure  a  library,  borrow  a 
pamphlet ,  or  a  tract,  upon  ^  useful  knowledge,'  and  meet,  and 
read  and  converse  upon  its  contents.  If  they  cannot  erect  or 
purchase  a  building,  rent  or  borrow  a  public  or  a  private  room, 
till  they  can  procure  a  better.  If  they  cannot  procure  a  labora- 
tory and  a  complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  let  them  borrow 
from  a  kitchen,  a  pitcher,  a  bowl,  and  a  tumbler,  and  from  the 
physician,  a  phial  and  an  acid,  and  take  the  examples  of  a  Frank- 
lin, a  Priestley,  or  a  Black,  to  direct  their  efibrts.  If  they  can- 
not procure  an  orrery  patented  and  constructed  in  London,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  at  one  view,  the  numerous  and  complicated 
motions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  but  fitted  to  con- 
fuse and  bewilder  the  mind,  let  them  take  an  orange  or  an  apple, 
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Totce  which  will  be  heard  from  Canada  to  Mexico^  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — *  Begin.' — Mass.  Journal. 

^  I  cannot  pass  this  topic,  without  a  small  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Brougham.  His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  blessed 
with  the  grateful  praises  of  more  than  one  enlightened  nation. 
Possessing  by  nature  a  mind  gifled  with  extraordinary  powers, 
he  has  improved  them  to  the  utmost  by  laborious  culture.  Em- 
inent as  he  is  in  the  profession  of  law,  distinguished  as  he  is  in 
the  councils  of  his  country,  his  mind  has  cast  deep  glances  into 
every  branch  of  science,  and  is  adorned  with  the  sterling  gems 
of  literature  ;  and  thus  accomplished,  he  has  ever  laboured  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education  with  an  industry,  zeal,  and  pow- 
er, altogether  unwearied  and  unparalleled.  The  wreaths  which 
he  has  gained  are  invaluable,  for  they  are  bloodless.  The  hon- 
ours that  encircle  his  name  will  be  rendered  brighter  by  time, 
for  they  are  won  by  no  well  fought  battle,  save  the  battle  of 
liberal  sentiments  against  intolerance,  aristocracy,  and  bigotry. 
When  all  the  ^'  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  "  shall 
be  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  disgust,  when  the  name  of 
conqueror  shall  be  synonymous  with  that  of  destroyer j  such  great 
and  enlightened  men  as  Brougham  will  receive  the  well  earned 
meed  of  universal  homage.  His  writings  and  his  projects  have 
spread,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  as  far  as  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.  They  breathe  a  spirit  consonant  with  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  such  an  era  as  this  ;  they  breathe  a  spirit 
of  liberality,  philanthropy,  and  generous  enthusiasm.  His  name 
must  be  forever  remembered  ;  for  it  will  be  indeliby  inscribed 
upon  the  noblest  monument  that  could  be  erected  to  his  fame — 
the  University  of  London.' — Mr.  FeUon^s  Address  at  the  close  of 
the  Second  Term  of  the  LivingsUm  County  High  Schoolj  in  Gen- 
esee, New  York, 
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Ubraries, — ^The  advantages  of  public  libraries  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  evident,  that  almost  every  town  in  New  England, 

.  *  This  useful  and  prosperous  iustitutioii  comes  the  nearest  of  any  thing  we 
know,  in  this  country,  to  the  ideas  realixed  in  Mr.  Brougham's  excellrat  plans 
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Afcetoi  6ifcAito.tttar6  of  Ihe  iufajeoly'imiai  ooBckide»  that  »^>rega* 
lar  series  of  exercises  comiected  with,  libraries^  must  io  ever/ 
caaOi'as  Ihey  certainly  have  done,  produce  a  reciprocal  and^ 
powerful  actioD  between  theniy  and  render  them  motual  helps  io^ 
each  other*     Such  is  the  object  of  Lyceums. — Am.  Trwoeller, 

AcademUa, — Where  Lyceums  have  been  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Academies,  there  haa^never  failed  to  arise  between 
them  a  reciprocali  powerful,  and  salutary  action.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Academy  furnish  useful  and  interesting  mem- 
bers and  attendants  to  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum.  The  in^ 
strudion  given  by: the  4eacher|  and  the  exercises  -in  reading, 
speaking,  composition  and  other,  branches,  performed  by  his 
pupils,  give  -life,  interest,  and  utility  to  the  meetings  attended  by 
persons  of  various  pursuits  and  ages.  If  the  exercises  of  the 
pupils  interest  the  audience,  they  animate  and  instruct  them- 
selves :  and  that,  not  merely  on  these  more  public  occasions, 
but  in  their  ordinary  course  of  studies  in  the  Academy,  they 
read  better,  speak  belter,  and  study  *•  harder,'  and  make  greater 
efforts  generally,  under,  the  impression  that  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  more  public  situation. 

If  the  aid  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  an  Academy,  to 
meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  render  them  more  interesting 
and  instructive  to  be  attended  by  the  various  classes  of  citizen» 
in  a  town,  they  too,  in  their  turn,  afibrd  instruction  and  facilities- 
for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Academy.  A  clergyman,  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  and  not  unfrequently 
females,  throw  contributions  into  the  common  stock  of  enter-- 
tainm^nt,  in  which  all  may  participate.  In  this  way  most  inters 
esting  dissertations  have  been  given,  upon  work,  upon  mechan* 
ics,  railways,  canals,  fruit  trees,  gardening,  fuel,  prisons,  the 
stomach,  showing  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  stimu- 
lants upon  it,  and  economy,  besides  numerous  anonymous  com- 
munications upon  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  Academy  is  not  only  aided  by  instructions  given  by  other 
members  of  the  Lyceum,  but  they  have  the  use  of  their  appara- 
tus, not  only  at  the  weekly  meetings  for  mutual  improvement, 
but  for  illustrating  subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  academical 
studies. 

When  professed  lecturers  are  employed  by  the  Lyceum  to 
illustrate  by  course  of  experiments,  the  principles  of  any  science, 
the  pupils  of  the  Academy  have  been  permitted,  under  the  di-' 
rection  of  their  preceptor,  to  attend  gratuitously,  or  for  a  small 
consideration. 
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[The  following  article  it  will  be  percetred,  is,  in  soine  re* 
spects,  explanatory  of  others  which  appeared  in  preceding 
numbers  of  our  work.  It  maj  contribute  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  writer's  views,  were  our  readers  to  revert  to  those 
articles,  and  reperuse  them  previous  to  reading  the  present. 
The  sentiments  of  our  contributor  are  such,  we  think,  as  roust 
commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  mental  cultivation,  in  its  most  important  de- 
partments. We  would  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  the  particu-* 
lar  attention  of  parents,  and  of  the  teachers  of  childhood,  to  the 
principles  developed  in  this  essay.  The  whole  subject  of  early 
education  is,  we  doubt,  but  little  understood  because  little  ob- 
served. The  mind  of  infancy  is  too  of\en  depressed  and  degra- 
ded by  imperfect  and  low  conceptions  of  its  original  worth  and 
latent  energies  ;  and  even  when  most  assiduously  cultivated,  it 
is  not  unfrequently  distorted  and  abused  by  being  subjected  to 
a  discipline  altogether  unworthy  of  it,  and  tending  to  impair  its 
native  force,  and  to  divest  it  of  the  ennobling  consciousness  of 
its  freedom,  and  of  rational  and  inspiring  hopes  of  unlimited 
progress  in  its  action. 

The  religious  impressions  of  early  childhood  are  seldom 
those  which  the  zealous  parent  is  most  anxious  to  produce.  The 
little  being  who  is  subjected  too  often  to  the  process  of  arbitra- 
ry injunctions  and  theoretic  inculcation,  through  the  medium  of 
a  catechism,  or  the  lessons  of  one  who  speaks  from  the  experi- 
ence perhaps  derived  from  half  a  century's  acquaintance  with 
evil  without  and  within,  has  but  little  sympathy  with  what  he  is 
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Brown  has  expressed  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  difference 
such  a  deprivation,  if  universal,  would  make  in  some  of  the  sci- 
ences. The  colours  and  forms  of  nature  in  vain  surround  the 
blind.  And  there  are,  no  doubt,  physical  deficiencies  shutting 
up  the  mind  in  certain  corresponding  departments,  which  are 
quite  as  important  as  deficiency  of  sight  but  not  obvious  by 
any  external  sign. 

The  physical  organization  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  in 
the  science  of  education  ;  and  in  no  department  of  education, 
can  so  much  assistance  be  given  as  in  this.  Nature  does  a 
great  deal  before  the  age  of  reflection.  The  appetites  are  keen  ; 
but  the  mind  is  also  impressible  :  and  it  is  as  common,  perhaps, 
to  see  children  absorbed  in  play,  till  they  forget  the  claims  of 
the  body,  as  to  be  absorbed  in  gratifications  of  the  appetite,  till 
they  cease  to  be  observing  and  curious.  In  both  cases,  when 
they  occur,  a  dissatisfied  state  is  produced,  and  the^parents'  af- 
fection and  care  come  to  the  aid  of  helplessness.  A  mother's 
instinct  does  a  great  deal  in  finding  out  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, and  managing  them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  .  But  the  mother's  instinct  may  be  aided  by  reasoning  ; 
and,  moreover,  all  assistance  is  vain,  unless  the  individual  is  led 
to  take  up  the  subject  for  himself. 

A  child  should  have  the  mental  advantages  of  temperance 
early  pointed  out  to  him,  and  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibilities 
upon  the  point  of  preserving  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  body 
God  has  given  him.  We^must  know  all  our  avenues  with  the 
universe,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  all  open.  If  it  is  not  given 
us  to  determine  our  relation  to  space  in  the  first  instance,^or 
our  degree  of  communication  with  the  universe,  yet  we  are  free 
to  be  true  or  false  to  the  elevation  on  which  we  are  placed,  and 
it  is  ours  to  preserve  for  our  mind  the  free  range  which  God 
has  intended  for  it 

And  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  form  a  due  esti- 
mate of  our  own  powers,  in  order  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  the 
exertion  of  which  we  are  capable,  but  also  in  order  to  remit  ex- 
ertion, when  the  nerves  and  the  vital  spirits  give  the  sign.  Men- 
tal action  oflen  so  disorders  the  organization  by  which  the  in- 
dividual hangs  upon  the  present  system,  that  it  ceases  altogeth- 
er. The  frequent  instances  of  insanity  and  idiocy  from  intense 
study,  should  produce  caution  and  watchfulness.  There  are 
doubtless  many  near  approaches  to  these  states  in  persons,  who 
are  not  considered  insane,  and  these  persons  perhaps  are  more 
miserable  and  dangerous  than  those  who  are  obviously  insane  ; 
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As  in  the  moral  nature,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  innocence 
-^which  almost  deserves  the  name  of  an  active  impulse  to  good- 
ness— given  by  the  Creator  at  the  beginning,  while  progress 
in  goodness  is  made  the  act  of  the  individual,  being  only  given 
to  ardent  desire,  or  in  other  words  to  prayer  ;  so  is  it  in  the 
intellectual  nature.  The  first  impulse  of  attention  is  given  by 
the  Creator — it  is  the  birth  of  the  mind, — while  the  progress 
depende  on  exertion.  And  assistance  may  be  given  to  the  child| 
in  that  period  of  aimless  curiosity  and  activity  which  finds  its 
end,  for  the  time  being,  because  its  delight,  in  acting. 

Did  life  always  place  individuals  in  situations  as  strikingly 
interesting  as  it  does  in  some  instances,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  any  rules  upon  this  subject,  laid  down  in  books.  Ex* 
perience,  or  even  observation  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
relations  in  which  human  beings  stand  to  each  other,  will  often 
produce  the  consciousness  of  innate  power.  If  this  conscious- 
ness is  produced  in  the  days  of  purity,  assistance  fVom  any 
minds  belonbthe  supreme  Mind,  will  hardly  be  needed. 

But  situations,  early  in  life,  are  not  always  strikingly  interest* 

ing.     It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  those  around  children  to 

meet  attention  with  what  may 

'  wftke  an  edio  in  Ae  soul 
Which  cannot  sleep  again.* 

Here,  however,  a  caution  must  be  suggested.  The  action  of 
human  beings  npon  human  beings,  is  not  like  the  action  of  ma* 
terial  nature,  always  happy.  Material  nature  moves  by  the 
divine  will,  and  if  the  receptive  mind  means  well,  there  is  al* 
ways  a  benefit.  Men  act  often  with  a  will  at  variance  from  tho 
divine,  and  may  therefore  do  harm.  There  are  guards,  it  is 
true,  against  doing  harm  ;  conscience  in  the  one  case,  and  self^ 
respect  in  the  other  :  but,  that  providence  does  not  always  neu- 
tralize the  harm  done,  is  evident  both  from  observation  and 
revelation.  God,  according  to  Moses'  report,  visits  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  a  third  and  fourth  generation  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  indeed  the  state  of  the  whole  world  bears  witness 
to  '  what  man  has  made  of  man.' 

Perhaps  nothing  would  quicken  attention  so  vitally,  as  to 
bring  the  mind  to  observe  itself,  as  an  object,  very  early.  But 
the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  independently  of 
its  relations  ;  and  of  its  numerous  relations  which  are  to  be  se^ 
lected  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy  ;  the  most  impost 
tant  of  its  relations,  is,  at  the  same  time  the  simpleati  its  rela- 
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lexion    of  the    human    being   with   its   Father 
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^here  is  the  limit  of  the  souPs  expansion  ?  It  is  true  this  ask- 
ing and  receiving  refers  expressly  to  the  moral  nature  ;  but  one 
part  of  our  nature  cannot  stand  still  while  the  other  is  advan- 
cing. Indeed  the  soul  is  one,  and  these  terms,  moral  nalture  and 
inUlleclual  naturcy  are  only  invented  to  correspond  to  our  way  of 
viewing  the  soul :  in  comprehending  the  laws  and  ideas  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  of  the  supreme  Being  it  is  inttllecttialy — in  loving 
and  delighting  in  them,  moral,  A  child's  mind  will  make  no 
such  distinctions,  and  is  not  puzzled  by  our  abstractions. 

But  attention  will  fasten  itself  on  external  objects,  do  what 
we  may  to  turn  it  inward.«  And  it  is  desirable  that  it  should. 
God  does  not  intend  that  we  shall  never  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  though  he  forbids  it  until  we  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  life.  The  mind  looks  about,  and  attaches  itself  to  what  is 
around  it.  To  some  objects  it  attaches  itself  with  delight  and 
love,  to  others  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  attach  itself ;  but  they  be- 
come less  and  less  disagreeable,  till  habit  at  last  makes  them  as 
familiar,  and  perhaps  almost  as  necessary,  as  what  at  first  excit- 
ed love.  It  is.  evident,  however,  that  the  former  class  of  ob- 
jects must  stimulate  atteifltion  by  touching  the  deepest  springs  of 
the  soul,  while  the  latter  tend  to  puzzle  its  simplicity,  and  quench 
its  delicate  sensibilities,  until  it  loses  attention,  and  seems  to  be- 
come dead  matter. 

To  direct  attention,  then,  to  such  objects  as  may  address  what 
is  best  in  the  soul,  may  be  understood  by  innocence,  and  keep 
up  attention, — is  an  office  of  education. 

That  there  may  be  less  danger  of  falling  into  any  expression 
implying  that  the  mind  of  a  child  can  be  passively  operated  up- 
on, we  will  speak  of  what  the  individual  can  do  for  himself^ 
when  conscious  of  wandering  thoughts  or  tendency  to  inertion^ 
and  desirous  of  remedy.  ^ 

If  he  wishes  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  particular  object,  in 
preference  to  other  objects,  he  must  take  it  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  engage  his  activity,  and  if  possible  his  physical 
activity.  Assent  is  not  sufficient  exercise  of  mind  to  produce 
any  ulterior  effects.  Reading  that  requires  only  assent  oflen 
dissipates,  rather  than  concentrates  attention.  Every  figure 
and  every  word  has  abundance  of  associations,  and  leads  to 
endless  digressions.  Bodily  exercise  of  itself  is  not  always  of 
avail ;  for  every  passing  breeze,  every  image  or  sound  of  nature 
and  art  wakes  associated  subjects  ;  but  important  business,  re- 
quiring both  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  is  generally,  a  complete 
cure. 
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A  few  obsenratioDB  only,  on  this  extensive  subject,  can  be  made 
at  this  time. 

The  most  important  of  these  observations  is  this,  no  study 
can  be  a  disadvantage  on  which  the  mind  can  be  brought  to 
act ;  and  every  study  which  is  so  presented  that  the  mind  is 
passive  with  regard  to  it,  may  do  it  harm. 

The  natural  sciences  may  be  so  taught  that  no  exercises  of 
mind  are  regarded  but  assent  and  memory.  If  this  is  the  case 
attention  will  soon  relax,  and  the  variety  of  the  objects  which 
every  science  presents,  will  produce  wandering  thoughts. 
These  are  quite  as  bad  for  the  mind  as  inertion,  which,  it  is 
said,  is  oAen  produced  by  confining  the  attention  to  the  con- 
struction of  sentences. 

On  the  other  hand  the  sciences  may  be  taught  not  only  ex- 
perimentally but  religiously.  The  pupil  may  be  led  to  God 
through  the  material  world,  after  having  once  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  divine  Mind,  through  his  own  soul. 
When  the  natural  sciences  can  be  taught  in  this  manner,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  beneficial  effects. 

But  language  may  be  made  interesting,  and  engage  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind  also.  Language  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  mind.  In  no  period  of  infancy  do  we  see  such  rapid  im- 
provement, so  great  a  stride,  as  when  the  child  is  learning  to 
talk.  If  the  same  principles  are  pursued  in  learning  another 
language,  which  providence  pursues  in  teaching  the  native 
tongue,  an  equal  developement  may  take  place  again.  The  pu- 
pil must  have  a  great  deal  of  assistance,  it  is  true  ;  and  so  a 
child  who  is  learning  to  talk  requires  assistance.  We  are  also 
presupposing  our  pupil  has  contemplated  the  mind  as  an  object, 
in  some  degree.  The  laws  of  the  human  naind  are  deducible 
from  language,  as  is  the  divine  mind  from  nature  ;  and  it  is  a 
no  less  metaphysical  research,  to  seek  the  Deity  in  nature,  than 
to  seek  the  human  mind  in  language  ;  if  indeed  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  Deity  can  be  found  in  nature  except  through  a 
consciousness  of  the  human  mind.  A  child  therefore  is  not  any 
more  prepared  for  the  natural  sciences  than  for  language,  who 
is  not  capable  of  a  degree  of  metaphysical  research.  Children 
may  draw  the  objects  of  nature  before  they  can  generalize  or 
abstract  ;  but  they  cannot  study  nature  with  a  view  to  sci- 
ence. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  any  intention  of  de- 
preciating the  natural  sciences.  Nature  is  sacred  like  its  Au- 
thor.    But  language  which  springs  from  what  is  the  especial 
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AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

[The  following  article  embraces  the  substance  of  several, 
statements  submitted  to  the  meeting  recently  held  in  Boston, 
lor  Ihe  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the 
above  institution.] 

Abcono  the  results  which  may  be  anticipated  from  a  com- 
plete organization  of  the  American  Lyceum,  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Fir8t-*-Tbe  encouragement  of  infant  schooh,  and  aid  in  their 
establishmeat  in  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
This  can  be  done  by  furnishing  a  complete  system,  and  constant 
supply  of  books  and  apparatus  as  they  are  needed,  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  progress  of  these  schools,  and  furnishing  the 
most  natural,  complete,  and  practical  system  and  arrangement, 
in  their  lessons  and  exercises — the  best  fitted  to  develope  the 
faculties,  expand  the  mind,  interest  the  feelings,  cultivate  a  taste 
for  intellectual  and  moral  enjoyments,  and  to  qualify  the  pupils 
for  the  varioua  avocations  to  which  they  may  be  called. 

2dly.  The  impi:k>vement  of  common  district  schools.  This  may 
be  effected,  by  aiding  the  introduction  of  a  uniform  and  im- 
proved system  of  books  and  instruction,  and  causing  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  studies  and  exercises  to  be  so  defined  that 
the  books,  studies,  and  plan  of  operations  in  schools  need  not 
be  changed,  with  every  change  of  teachers,  but  that  all  teachers 
may  be  aided  by  having  their  career  of  procedure  so  far  laid 
out,  that  schools  may  advance  in  a  regular  and  constant  pro- 
gress, whoever  is  at  their  head,  and  however  frequent  the 
change. 

District  schools,  besides  receiving  greater  regularity  and  ef- 
ficiency in  their  ordinary  exercises  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
opportunities  furnished  by  Lyceums  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers,  by  the  use  of  their  books  and  apparatus,  for  a  weekly 
course  of  mutual  exercises,  at  which  or  at  others,  their  eldest 
pupils  may  be  admitted,  and  induced  to  engage  in  them. 

3dly,  The  improvement  of  academies.  Wherever  Lyceums 
have  been  established  in  connexion  with  academies,  a  recipro- 
cal and  harmonious  action  has  uniformly  arisen  between  thorn, 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Lyceums  have  furnished  Va- 
rious exercises  and  sources  of  instruction  to  the  members  of 
academies,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  tench- 
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and  civil  eDgineers  resort  to  procure  the  science  they  need,  and 
especially  the  application  of  that  science  to  their  several  pur- 
suits ?  If  our  country  provides  any  opportunities  for  them, 
these  fall  very  far  short  of  their  wants  both  in  number  and  kind. 
To  supply  all  the  wants  of  practical  men  in  the  present  state  of 
the  arts,  as  much  science  (though  perhaps  different  in  kind,  and 
certainly  different,  and  infinitely  more  minute  and  thorough  in 
its  application,)  as  is  taught  in  any  college  or  university  in  our 
country,  would  be  required.  And  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
seminaries  more  resembling  the  academy  at  West  Point,  than  a 
college,  differing,  however,  from  that  in  some  of  the  sciences 
taught,  but  more  in  the  application  of  those  sciences,  and  es- 
pecially in  substituting  agricultural  and  mechanical  operations 
for  military  exercises,  would  not  come  near  to  what  is  required 
by  the  arts,  in  their  present  elevated  and  scientific  character. 
Between  such  an  institution  and  the  town  Lyceums  in  the  vicin- 
ity, there  would  be  a  reciprocal  and  powerlTul  difction.  Lyceums 
need  teachers  :  the  seminary  would  supply  them.  They  need 
apparatus  :  it  will  be  made  at  the  seminary. 

Public  expectation  has,  for  some  years,  been  directed  with 
unusual  interest  to  the  means  of  raising  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing to  a  higher  point  of  character  and  efficiency  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and  our  free  schools  have  been  made  a  particular  subject 
of  legislative  enactment.  Nothing  however,  has  as  yet  been 
effected,  which  could  be  said  fairly  to  have  realized  the  views 
of  the  friends  of  popular  education,  or  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  The  object  in  view  is,  in  fact,  a  difficult  one 
to  accomplish.  Without  a  vast  expenditure  of  the  public  mon- 
ey, to  enable  teachers  in  general  to  defray  the  expenses  incident 
to  a  thorough  professional  education,  very  little  can  be  done  to- 
wards any  extensive  result.  For  no  teacher  of  a  common  school 
is  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  sufficient  to  maintain  him  throughout 
the  year, — much  less  to  admit  of  his  appropriating  a  part  of  his 
income  to  the  acquisition  of  personal  and  professional  advan- 
tages. 

The  general  and  effectual  improvement  of  schools  must,  in 
every  vicinity,  be  expected  to  grow  up  on  the  spot,  and  not  to 
be  implanted  from  abroad.  It  must  be  made  to  spring  up  in  the 
minds  of  parents,  committees,  and  teachers,  simultaneously.  It 
cannot  be  carried  forward  by  a  divided  influence.  Able  and 
vigilant  school  committees  can  accomplish  but  little,  if  opposed 
.by  ill  informed  parents  and  ignorant  instructers.  Intelligent 
and  faithful  parents  must  fail  of  their  wishes,  unless  aided  by 
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Enlarged  ideas  of  educatioD|  i^  Iias  been  hinl^di  are  acquired 
from  the  operatioa  of  a  Ljceum,  This  is  eyident  in  the  imine- 
diate  turn  which  the  attention  receives  towards  practical  and 
useful  objects.  The  history  of  towns,  their  topography,  their 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  become  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion and  discussion.  The  elements  of  chemistry,  the  mechaaio 
powers,  the  useful  arts,  and  numerous  kindred  topics,  are  intro- 
duced,— all  highly  adapted  to  render  the  meetings  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, one  of  the  best  schools  of  information,  which  could  be 
afforded  by  the  amplest  endowments. 

5thly.  The  encouragement  o{lihrarie$.  No  one  can  fail  to  re- 
gret that  institutions  so  benevolent,  and  so  general  in  their  ob- 
ject, as  public  libraries,  should  not  answer  the  highest  expecta-. 
tions  of  their  founders  and  friends.  But  although  these  insti- 
tutions have,  it  is  believed,  been  highly  and  extensively  useful 
wherever  they  have  been  established,  it  must  still  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  they  have  not,  in  many  cases,  produced  those  great 
and  lasting  results,  which  their  nature  and  design  have  led  their 
friends  to  anticipate.  It  is  believed,  that  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  public  libraries,  which  have  been  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, since  its  first  settlement,  have  been  sold  at  public  auction, 
distributed  among  their  proprietors,  or  fallen  into  neglect  and 
disuse.  Nor  have  those  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  institU'r 
tions,  mechanics'  and  apprentices'  libraries,  excited  that  exten- 
sive and  lasting  thirst  for  reading  and  information,  which  might 
naturally  be  hoped.  These  facts  force  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  some  more  direct  and  immediate  stimulus  is  needed,  to  in- 
duce young  people  generally  to  read,  than  to  have  books  placed 
within  their  reach. 

They  need  to  be  called  together,  and  subjects  of  knowledge 
presented  directly  to  their  view,  to  their  inquiry,  and  considera- 
tion.  Sympathy,  that  powerful  mover  to  the  noblest  and  best, 
as  well  as  the  lowest  and  worst  of  human  passions,  and  human 
efforts,  ought,  and  needs,  in  this  case,  to  be  brought  to  bear  up- 
on the  interests  of  those,  who  constitute  the  strength  and  the 
hope  of  our  country  :  upon  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, the  youth,  the  child.  And  wherever  these  measures 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  excite  and  cultivate  inquiry,  and  a  taste 
for  reading  and  knowledge,  they  have  produced  aU  the  effects 
that  could  be  anticipated  or  desired.  Under  such  circumstaa^ 
ces,  a  complaint,  or  a  regret,  has  not  been  known  to  exist,  that 
books  were  not  read  ;  but  the  complaints  have  been  firequent, 
that  the  wants  oould  not  be  supplied.    And  if  weekly  or  stated 
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The  establishment  of  a  Lyceum  in  Boston,  we  are  happy  to 
see,  ia  now  attracting  public  attention,  in  that  city.     This  sub- 
ject becomes  highly  important  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  actual  condition  and  the  urgent  wants  of  the  branches  of  the 
Lyceum,  already  established      Books  and  apparatus  are  the 
things  most  needed  by  these  associations.      A  series  of  plain, 
cheap,  elementary  tracts^  which  might  very  easily  be  prepared 
under  the  sanction  of  an  association  established  in  the  metropo- 
lis, would  doubtless  be  gladly  received  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Lyceum.     The  tracts  proposed  could  be  got  up  by  a 
committee,  and  published  without  expense  to  the  association  ; 
as  their  popular  character  would  give  them  extensive  currency, 
and  make  them  a  desirable  object  to  enterprising  publishers.    A 
course  of  familiar  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  employments,  as  well  as  on  general  science 
and  useful  knowledge,  is  much  wanted  in  country  towns  and  dis- 
^  tricts.     The  excellent  tracts  of  the  English  society  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge,  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  simple 
and  practical  for  the  industrious  classes  among  us.     We  need 
something  more  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time  more  select, 
something  more  attractive  to  the  majority  of  readers,  something 
that  does  not  require  quite  so  much  study  or  research.     Tracts 
prepared  for  the  Lyceum  would  require  to  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  appropriate  experiments,   and  some  directions  for  per^ 
forming  them,  together  with  hints  for  the  construction  of  simple 
apparatus,  such  as  could  be  executed  without  the  use  of  costly 
instruments  or  foreign  materials.     An   occasional  lithographic 
delineation  would  also  be  a  useful  appendage  to  the  tracts  which 
might  be  published. 

To  give  efficacy  to  the  measure  now  proposed,  it  would  be 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  appoint  an  agent  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  correspond  with  or  to  visit  the  branch  institutions  already  so 
numerous,  and  to  supply  them  with  the  tracts  mentioned,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  aid  in  getting  up  new  branches,  where  oppor- 
tunity offered.  An  association  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston 
would  extend  a  very  efficient  aid  and  support  to  such  an  indi- 
vidual ;  while  by  the  sale  of  tracts,  and  perhaps  the  occasional 
delivery  of  a  course  of  suitable  lectures,  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion might  be  found  for  his  services,  without  expense  to  the  as- 
sociation, or  even  the  necessity  of  interference,  in  any  shape. 
The  advancement  of  the  interests  of  science  or  of  education, 
in  a  free  community,  ought  to  be  voluntary  and  self-supported. 
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them,  have  plodded  on,  demonstrating  at  every  step,  the  utter' 
futility  of  the  theories^  of  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

It  is  true,  in  reference  to  our  own  Commonwealth,  that  some- 
thing has  of  late  been  done  by  way  of  detecting  and  remedying^ 
the  defects  which  exist  in  our  present  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. But  having  conceded  thus  much,  I  may  with  the  utmost 
safety,  aver,  that,  notwithstanding  the  impress  of  improvement, 
that  has  been  given  to  almost  every  thing  around  us,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  wealth  and  commerce  and  expe- 
rience have  afforded  us,  our  common  and  grammar  schools, 
those  simple  and  efficient  means  of  popular  instruction,  invented 
by  our  pious  ancestors,  remain  precisely  what  they  were  and  as 
they  were  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  I  speak  advisedly  on 
this  point.  My  convictions  are  derived  from  some  experience  in 
the  tuition  and  oversight  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  from  a 
careful  reference  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  common  edu- 
cation in  this  Commonwealth,  since  its  first  settlement.  And  it 
has  frequently  tilled  me  with  surprise,  to  reflect,  that  the  early 
and  intrepid  tenants  of  New  England,  notwithstanding  they 
were  oppressed  by  all  the  calamities  incident  to  a  savage  war- 
fare and  a  poverty  of  substance,  were  yet  able  to  bestow  on 
these  seminaries  of  popular  education,  a  degree  of  patronage, 
almost  equal  to  that  which  they  now  enjoy,  amidst  all  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  all  Ihe  luxuries  of  wealth.  It  is  a  familiar  fact, 
that  the  establishmeot  and  support  of  these  seminaries,  were 
amongst  the  first  public  acts  of  the  colonists.  As  early  as  the 
year  1647,  (and  perhaps  earlier,  as  many  of  the  colonial  stat- 
utes are  without  date,)  we  find  the  following  interesting  provis- 
ions:— '  To  the  end  that  learning,  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  our  forefathers,  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  as- 
sisting our  endeavours  :  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court 
and  authority  thereof;  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, after  the  Lord  have  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  towns 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and 
read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  mas- 
ters of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way 
of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials 
of  the  town  shall  appoint  ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can 
have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns.' 

^  Sect.  %     And  it  is  further  ordered,  that  when  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
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ence  in  matters  of  popular  education,  with  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  situation  and  wants  of  our  public  schools, 
and  an  immediate  interest  in  their  success,  would  possess  the 
best  means  as  well  as  the  highest  motives  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  common  education.  Indeed  it  is  the  people  alone, 
acting  by  the  intervention  of  such  a  board,  or  in  some  similar 
manner,  who  have  the  power  of  making  our  common  public 
schools'  what  they  are  designed,  and  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Authors  may  write  about  them  ;  but  their  writings  will  be  dis- 
sipated to  little  better  purpose,  ihan  the  idle  songs  of  the  sybil. 
Legislatures  may  make  laws  about  them  ;  but  their  laws  wiU 
remain  a  mere  blank  on  the  pages  of  our  statute  book.  Take 
the  whole  series  of  our  statutes  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
down  to  the  eloquent  one  of  1827,  and  what  do  they  all  amount 
to  more  than  what  is  embraced  in  the  simple  colonial  provision 
I  have  already  cited,  that  each  town  containing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  householders,  shall  sjipport  at  the  public  expense,  com- 
mon and  grammar  schools.  It  is  here  indeed,  that  the  whole 
business  of  legislation  upon  the  subject,  ends.  The  law  can 
reach  no  further.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  organiza- 
tion and  internal  policy  of  those  schools,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  pursued  in  them,  and  for  the  most  part  the  selection 
of  inst meters,  must  be  matters  of  mere  local  regulation,  and 
left  to  individual  sagacity  quickened  by  individual  interest.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  our  common  schools  need  to  be  reform- 
ed. The  law  providing  for  their  support  is  well  enough,  and  it 
were  fortunate  for  the  Commonwealth,  if  legislative  visionaries 
would  let  it  alone.  In  the  law  of  1827,  after  setting  about  three^ 
fourths  of  it  aside,  as  mere  legislative  verbiage,  I  apprehend 
there  is  but  one  defect,  and  that  is  owing  to  a  departure  from  that 
part  of  the  statute  of  1647,  which  required  every  town  contain- 
ing one  hundred  householders  to  support  a  high  or  grammar 
school.  The  late  statute,  for  reasons  which  I  am  altogether  un- 
acquainted with,  does  not  impose  this  obligation  upon  any  towns 
except  such  as  contain  five  hundred  householders  or  families. 
Thus  releasing  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  legal  obligation  of  supporting  any  schools  ex- 
cept primary  ones.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  state  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  apprehend  that  every  town,  that  is  wor- 
thy of  being  incorporated  as  such,  ought  to  be  obliged  by  law 
to  support  a  high  school,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  late 
statute ;  that  is,  a  school  in  which  '  shall  be  taught  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  book-keeping,  geometry,  surveying,  and 
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18  idle  to  suppose,  that  individuals,  uninfluenced  by  pecuniary 
motives,  will  ever  enter  upon  the  arduous  and  for  the  most  part 
ungrateful  employment  of  educating  youth.  The  principles  of 
our  nature,  our  social  relations,  and  the  very  tenure  of  an  earth- 
ly existence,  all  require  that  in  our  secular  employments,  we 
have  a  proper  reference  to  pecuniary  motives,  to  our  own  sup- 
port and  that  of  our  families.  And  it  will  in  general  be  found 
to  be  true,  that  in  all  employments,  except  those  that  are  pure- 
ly, mechanical,  the  quantum  of  mind  embarked,  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  emolument  that  stimulates  its  exertions.  I  know 
it  may  be  said  that  men  in  their  conduct  and  pursuits  should  be 
actuated  by  higher  and  purer  motives  ;  motives  of  doing  good. 
All  this  is  true  enough.  But  in  making  our  calculations  upon 
the  affairs  of  men,  which  is  the  safer  course,  to  predicate  our 
reasoning  upon,  what  man  is,  or  upon  what  he  ought  to  be  ?— 
The  truth  I  insist  on,  is  a  plain  but  for  aught  I  know  an  offen- 
sive one.  But  yet  it  is  a  truth,  tested  by  common  observation, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  its  force  has  not  been  more  felt  in  the 
great  and  important  business  of  employing  instructors  of  youth. 
Men  cheerfully  pay  for  every  thing  that  ministers  to  their  plea- 
sure or  convenience  ;  why  not  pay  the  instructors  of  their  chil- 
dren ?  Ay  they  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Their  em- 
ployment must  be  made  a  mere  subsidiary  one.  And  as  to  their 
qualifications,  why  the  existence  of  a  formidable  school  commit, 
tee,  with  the  parson  at  their  head,  will  furnish  a  sure  and  suf- 
ficient guarantee.  Not  thinking,  that  without  the  matter  of 
emolument  in  view,  none  but  dunces  will  ever  submit  them- 
selves to  this  fearful  ordeal  of  talent.  So  that  this  admirable 
contrivance  will  oi^ly  insure  to  them  as  instructors  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  very  best  of — dunces.  I  would  not  speak  indiscrimi- 
nately of  the  instructors  of  our  common  ischools.  I  have  said 
their  employment  is  regarded  as  a  mere  subsidiary  one.  And 
hence,  we  occasionally  find  young  gentlemen  of  high  attain* 
ments,  pursuing  it,  not  as  a  profession,  but  merely  for  a  season  ; 
for  a  mere  payment  of  time,  which  they  can  fill  up  with  nothing 
else. 

There  is  another  mode  proposed  for  improving  the  race  of 
instructors  of  our  common  schools,  which  comes  recommended 
by  high  authority  and  is  certainly  well  worth  attending  to.  I 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  giving  an  appropriate 
education  to  those  instructcrs.  But  I  am  not  certain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  subject  has  been  fully  understood.  It  could  avail 
little  to  have  a  seminary  of  this  kind,  while  the  public  sentiment 
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in  a  striking  manner^  in  the  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of 
branches  into  our  common  schools,  which  formerly  were  never 
thought  of:  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  going  on  in  our  coomion 
schools,  instruction  beginning  with  the  very  elements  of  reading 
and  orthography,  then  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography, 
history,  rhetoric,  and  even  logic  ;  and  all  this  instruction  is  to  be 
afforded  by  a  single  teacher,  and  perhaps  to  some  seventy  five 
or  a  hundred  scholars.  It  is  obvious  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  good  from  one  of  these  little 
intellectual  Babels.  And  it  is  surprising,  that  while  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  labour  has  been  applied  with  such 
signal  success  to  almost  every  human  employment,  it  has  not 
been  more  attended  to  in  the  business  of  instructing  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  application  of  this  principle  could  be  conve- 
niently made,  by  merely  dividing  our  common  schools  into  a  fe- 
male and  male  department.  At  a  trifling  additional  expense  our 
school  houses  might  be  fitted  up  with  two  apartments,  in  one  of 
which  should  be  received  all  the  pupils  of  a  given  age  or  of 
given  acquirements,  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  a  female  ;. 
while  the  other  should  constitute  a  kind  of  high  school  under  the 
tuition  of  an  instructor.  I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  arrange-* 
ment,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  op- 
erate as  a  saving  of  time  and  money.  Indeed  I  know  of  no  so 
palpable  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  economy,  as  the  em- 
ployment of  males  at  the  expense  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  doK 
lars  a  month,  to  teach  children  the  very  elements  of  a  common 
school  education,  while  all  this  might  be  done  infinitely  better 
by  a  female,  at  ono  fourth  of  the  expense.  Such  a  division  of 
labour  in  our  common  schools,  would  not  only  facilitate  the  op- 
erations of  teaching,  and  efie^ct  an  actual  saving  of  money,  but 
would  hold  out  to  the  minds  x>{  the  children  a  definite  object  of 
aUainment — their  advancement  from  one  school  or  department 
to  a  higher  one.  This,  if  I  mistaluB  not,  would  go  farther  to  ex- 
cite a  proper  emulation  amongst  the  pupils,  than  all  the  petty 
arts  that  can  be  exerted  on  them,  while  they  are  crowded  pro- 
miscuously together,  into  one  common  school.  I  can  foresee, 
however,  that  there  would  be  some  difficulties  in  effecting  such 
an  organization  of  our  common  schools,  in  districts  where  the 
population  is  small  and  scattered.  But  in  our  large  village 
schools,  it  might  be  effected  with  the  utmost  facility.  And  so 
much  as  this  may  be  done  in  all  our  schools,  even  under  the 
present  organization,  that  mere  infants  shall  be  kept  in  the  nur- 
sery, or  put  only  to  our  female  summer  schools,  and  never  be 
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•alary  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  And  if  this 
should  be  regarded  as  too  heavy  a  tax  for  a  single  town,  I 
apprehend  a  school  of  this  description,  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  would  effect  the  object  of  it  in  a  great  measure.  And  in 
this  way,  an  instructor  might  have  charge  of  the  high  schools 
in  two  towns,  leaving  to  each  the  certainly  very  inconsiderable 
burthen  of  one  half  the  expense  of  supporting  one  instructor. 
A  great  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  encouragement  would 
be,  to  give  permanent  employment  to  an  instructor — a  con- 
sideration, which,  next  to  that  of  emolument,  will  enable  us  to 
command  the  best  talents  in  the  instruction  of  our  youth. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  a  gradation 
in  our  common  public  schools,  are  submitted  with  much  diffi- 
dence, not  with  an  expectation  nor  even  wish  that  any  sudden 
or  radical  change  should  take  place  in  their  organization,  but 
that  the  attention  of  this  board,  as  well  as  that  of  intelligent 
individuals,  should  be  directed  to  a  subject,  which  all  will 
acknowledge  is  fraught  with  deep  interest  to  this  community. 
Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  Large  and  populous 
villages  are  springing  up  in  our  once  literally  desert  places. 
And  unless  the  means  of  intellectual  as  well  as  animal  culture, 
keep  pace  with  tbc  rapid  strides  of  our  population,  we  may  be 
wealthy  and  powerful ;  but  the  true  glory  of  New  England  will 
have  departed  from  us. 

I  apprehend  that  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  sentiments  of 
this  board,  and  certainly  to  my  own  individual  sentiments,  were 
I,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  to  pass 
unnoticed  an  humble  but  beautiful  branch  of  it,  embraced  in  our 
system  of  Sabbath  schools.  As  an  officer  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  it  would  argue,  no  small  degree  of  prejudice  or  stupidity 
not  to  notice  and  acknowledge  the  grateful  influence  they  exert 
in  suppressing  the  crimes  and  retaining  the  order  of  society. 
They  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  world,  effects  bear  no  proportion  to  the  sim- 
plicity or  magnificence  of  the  causes  that  produce  them.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  simple  means  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction  prevents  the  commission  of  ten  crimes  to  where  the 
law,  with  all  its  array  of  terrors,  punishes  one.  Innumerable 
facts  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  But  I  wUl 
only  appeal  to  the  common  observation  of  every  candid  mind. 
Considered,  then,  merely  in  reference  to  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary interests  of  society,  its  order,  peace,  and  security,  these 
ischools^  under  a  judicious  management,  are  certainly  entitled 
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[In  the  Dumber  precediog  our  last,  an  account  of  this  institution 
was  commenced,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  '  course  of  study.' 
The  many  just  and  practical  observations  interspersed  with  the 
following  explanation  of  that  course  are,  we  think,  highly  impor- 
tant and  interesting,  in  relation  to  the  whole  business  of  instruc- 
tion. We  consider  these  remarks  as  a  valuable  contribution  of 
light  on  the  subjects  of  preparatory  discipline  and  practical 
schools  of  the  higher  order.] 

The  course  of  studtfy  given  in  a  preceding  number,  is  not 
offered  as  a  compleU  exemplification  of  pr€u:Hcal  and  liberctl 
education  united.  The  combination  might,  however,  be  easily 
extended  to  the  courses  pursued  at  our  colleges  and  universites. 
No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematics,  logic,  ethics,  or  metaphysics,  should  not  be  pur- 
sued simultaneously  with  those  sciences  and  arts,  which  pertain 
to  the  active  duties  of  life. 

By  referring,  to  the  course  already  delineated,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  it  consists  of  foar  important  classes  of  studies, 
each  of  which  has  generally  been  confined  to  a  separate  school. 
The  first  class  includes  JEngHsh  branches  ;  the  second,  classical 
studies  ;  the  third,  modem  languages^  and  the  fourth,  mathematics 
and  the  pracUeal  sciences.  ^ 

Whatever  be  the  destination  of  the  student,  whether  for  active 
life,  or  for  a  literary  and  professional  career  ;  whether  be  shall 
finish  his  studies  in  this  institution,  or  be  removed  to  a  univer- 
sity, the  importance  of  his  Er^Ush  course  will,  under  every 
contingency,  remain  the  same.  A  correct  elocution,  a  degree 
of  facility  both  in  oral  and  written  composition,  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  outlines  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  domestic  and  political 
economy,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  those 
coDstitntions  of  government  under  which  we  live  :  all  these,  in 
addition  to  the  more  common  branches  of  English  education, 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  youth  who  aims  at  success  and 
usefulness  in  his  future  pursuits. 

Those  whose  views  extend  to  a  more  enlarged  course  of  study, 
will,  in  addition  to  the  wual  preparation  for  college,  find  them- 
seWes  aclually  prepmxd  for  a  collegiate  education,  by  having 
acquired  the  elem^Us  of  most  of  those  branches  which  they  are 
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operations  essentially  limited  ;  and  the  vast  number  of  persons, 
inhabiting  every  part  of  our  country,  to  whom  this  language  is 
vernacular^  will  furnish  innumerable  opportunities  of  profiting 
by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  universal  medium  of  inter- 
national communication. 

The  obvious  utility  of  the  Spanish,  in  facilitating  every  sort 
of  intercourse  with  the  southern  parts  of  our  continent,  renders 
any  discussion  of  its  merits  unnecessary. 

In  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  German  is  even  more 
necessary,  for  success  in  business,  than  either  of  the  two  lan- 
guages above  mentioned  ;  thousands  of  our  citizens  speak  no 
other  :  of  these  many  who  possess  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
^English,  still,  naturally,  give  a  decided  preference  to  their  own 
strong  and  expressive  dialect. 

If  we  regard  the  study  of  these  several  languages  merely  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  their  value  is  in  no  degree  diminished. 
The  treasures  of  literature  which  they  unlock,  are  as  valuable 
and  delightful  as  those  unfolded  by  any  language  of  antiquity. 
Nor  can  we  excuse  our  ignorance  of  these  tongues,  by  alleging 
that  all  the  taste  and  beauty  of  foreign  authors,  have,  through 
the  medium  of  translations  and  imitations,  been  transfused  into 
our  own  literature.  Every  competent  judge  of  the  matter, 
knows  the  allegation  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  surprising,  that,  at 
many  of  our  colleges,  these  languages  are  rather  tolerated  than 
encouraged.  When  those  institutions  shall  have  completely 
divested  themselves  of  a  monastic  character,  we  may  hope 
to  find  modern  languages  among  the  essential  requisites  for 
graduation. 

But  whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  the  three  divisions  of 
our  course  already  enumerated,  \he  fourth  is  not  less  important, 
Jess  practical,  or  less  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  than  either  of  the  former.  The  several  branches 
of  mathematics,  practical  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elemen- 
tary chemistry,  the  philosophy  of  natural  history,  with  draiying 
and  perspective,  all  appeal,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  senses y 
and  consequently  excite  the  interest  of  youth  more  forcibly  than 
subjects  in  which  laws  and  relations  are  to  be  comprehended 
only  by  means  of  abstract  and  general  expressions.  Experience 
justifies  this  inference  respecting  their  adaptation  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  early  youth. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  industry  in  which 
our  citizens  now  engage,  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  for  a 
single  day,  without  involving  the  use  of  some  of  these  depart- 
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Inf  practical  science.     Hence  their  Dtility  is  unqoMlii 

lAnd  every  profesBor  in  our  colleges,  mOBt  doubtlen  bi 

[  the  adTantagM  t*  hb  beueH,>aii^die  pleasure  lo  U 

lould  bolh  be  greall;  enhanced, If  the  fonner  conU  bti 

(lectures  some  just  and  accurate  elemenlary  idea*,  am  I 

[  about  whicb  he  waf  to  address  thero.     What  fa«s  bi 

,  respactiug  the  inconvenieoees  occasioned  lo  higl 

Bioos  by  the  want  of  proper  KcqaanUHiice  with  Baf;! 

applies  with  equal  force  lo  these  scienees.     Oarx 

lire  degraded,  because  their  proressoni  are  cotoftHaA 

BipetuaLly  upon  the  elements  of  their  respeetnra  a^lte 

Brranging  this  coacte,  it  was  a'  pfimaryobjoct  to^  ynm 

natural  transition  from  <me  branch  to  MWthw, 

r  ihc  great  departments  ;  to  introduce  noUnag  w^m.a0i\ 

kntal  accompli  shine  nt ;  and  to  cause  the  atudoBttolMh 

lerest  blended  with  his  duty,    tt  is  not  predicated  npMl 

1  which  has  sometimes  been  broadly  proclaimed     tbil  t 

I  of  study  is  as  good  as  another,  provided  it  coat  I 

r  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  toil,  to  perfertn  ivhat 

^d  by  hl9  teacher.     It  is  founded  upon  the  belief,  that  w 

I  intellectual  education,  that  is  the  best,  which,  w 

Latest  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  truths,  fumisl 

^hcst  improvement  of  the  faculties,  and  afibrda  the  m 

^  meolal  pleaeurca. 

I  ordioary  share  of  talents  and  industry  must  be  possesi 

\  scholar  who  would,  within  the  lime   allotted,  accompJ 

s  contained  in  the  course  above  described.     Still,  be 

Ihose  wjio  are  accustomed  only  to  that  sort  of  applicati' 

|dreams  away  time,  or  pores  with  excess  of  disgust  o 

two  tedious  volumes,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  result 

n  which  by  varying  the  occupations,  multiplies  the  en 

I  the  mind,  and  by  rivetting  the  atteotion  to  its  inuoedi 

I  makes  permanent  acquisition  at  every  step, 

\  chemist  knows,  that  when  water  is  saturated  with  < 

itill  dissolve  a  large  portion  of  another  of  a  dtAsn 

rhen  saturated  with  this  also,  a  third  may  be  add 

It  precipilaling  either  of  the  former.     The  youthful  mi 

r  affinilica  for  varied  pursuits,  and  analogous  points 

.     Much  of  the  profitless  labour  of  teachers  consi 

tnpts  lo  super-sat  urate  it,  with  some  one  ingredient,  to  t 

a  of  others  which  it  would  eagerly  r 
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CONDITION  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  such  records  as-tire  contained  in  our 
files,  will  show  the  number  of  graduates,  from  our  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
Colleges,  for  the  laeit  six  yeare. 

Gr.      Or.      Or.      Gr.      Gr.        Gr. 
Cott^es.  1823.  1824.  1825.  1826.  1827.  1828. 

Watenrille  College 
Bowdofn  College 
Dartmouth  Coflege 
Terraont  University 
Middleburv  College 
'Williams  doHege      .... 
Amherst  Cdlege     .  - 
Harvard  College      .... 
Brown  University    .... 
Yale  College  .... 

Union  College  .... 

Hamilton  College    .        .        .        - 
Columbia  College    .        .        .        - 
Frinceton  College    .        -        -        - 
Dickinson  College    .        .        •        - 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Washington  College,  Hartford 
Geneva  College        ... 
Rutgers  College        ... 
Harapden-Sydney  College 
University  of  Georgia 

Total.    448      448    485      580     590     687 

Some  of  the  last  named  Colleges  have  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  case  with  Washington,  Rutgers,  and  Geneva  Colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  Graduates  from  the  three  last  in  the  above  list,  for  the  years  182S,  4,  6» 
and  6,  is  unknown.  The  whole  number  from  these  22  Institutions,  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  will  be  seen  is  587 ;  and  the  whole  known  number  from  the  same, 
during  the  last  six  years,  is  3126.  There  are  in  all  about  fifty  colleges  In  the 
United  States. 

Alleghany  College, — Serious  embarrassments  have  been  felt  at  this  instita- 
tian  in  consequence  of  unexpected  delays  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  These 
embarrassments  are  likely  soon  to  be  removed  by  the  completion  of  a  large 
and  commodious  edifice.  The  Library  contains  a  collection  of  choice  and  val- 
uable books.  The  undergraduates  put  down  in  the  Table,  are  styled.  Proba- 
tioners, and  become  entitled  to  a  degree  when  they  have  gone  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  study. 

JVetiem  Univenity. — <  Judge  Wilkins,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Dr.  R.  Bruce,  Principal.'  A  new  building  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  a  phi- 
kMophical  apparatus  and  libraiy  to  be  purchased. 

WiUiam  and  Mary  College. — Few  of  those  who  have  completed  their  ed- 
ucatk>n  have  received  a  regular  diploma,  owing  to  peculiar  drcuBMtaooee. 
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rouRSB  or  instructioit. 
English  Department. 

Fourth  Class.  English  studies — Grmmmar,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, with  maps  and  Globes,  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Scripture. 

Third  Class.  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Worcester's  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geography,  Globes,  Compend  of  History,  Abridgement  of  Blair*s  Rhetoric, 
Irving's  Elements  of  Composition,  and  Scripture. 

Second  Class.  Parsing  Poetry,  the  higher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Continuation  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  with  the  globes. 
Astronomy,  History  and  Historical  Lectures,  Crabbe's  Synonymes,  Mytholo- 
gy, Logic,  Composition,  and  Scripture. 

First  Class.  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
Condillac's  Logic,  Beattie  on  Truth,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Continuation  of  Natural  Philosuphy,  Mathematics,  Compo- 
aition,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

French  Department. 

Quatrieme  Classe  Etudes.  Francaises — Syllabaire-Francais,  Dialogues  de 
Perrin,  et  Rccueil  Choisi. 

Troisieroe  Classe.  Gramraaire  de  Wanostraught,  Definitions,  Conversations, 
Analyse,  Themes,  Lectures  et  Traductions  de  Telemaque. 

Seconde  Classe.  Cacograph\e,  Synonymes,  Grammaire  de  Levizac,  Geoff- 
raphie  de  Tcllier,  Dictce,  Compostion,  Traduction  de  FAnglais  en  Francais, 
Histoire  Universelle,  et  Ilenriade. 

Premiere  Classe.  Grammaire  de  TelHcr,  Analyse,  Versification.  Composi- 
tion, Synonymes  de  Girard,  Mytliologic,  Traduction  de  Watts  sur  TEsprit,  et 
de  quciques  Lecons  sur  la  Verite,  I^gique  de  Condillac,  Henriade,  Racine  et 
Anacharsis. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  from  the  above  course  of  instruction,  that  no 
branch  is  taught  in  English,  which  is  not  in  French  :  thus,  the  pupils  will  ac- 

auire  the  colloquial  part  of  that  language,  whilst  they  perfect  themselves  in 
lose  branches  which  they  have  previously  attended  to  in  English.  It  is  also 
thought  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  is  the  language  of  the  family  and 
the  school,  and  that  it  is  taught  daily. 

HJ*  Drawing,  Music,  and  Dancing,  (which  are  left  at  the  option  of  the  pa- 
rents,) are  taught  by  the  most  approved  masters. 


THE    LATfi   DANIEL   H.    BARNES,   OF   THE   NEW-YORK   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

[By  the  death  of  this  respected  and  useful  instructer,  the  cause  of  education 
has  lost  the  aid  of  a  warm  and  able  friend.  Few  things,  we  conceive,  would 
prove  more  serviceable  or  acceptable  to  teachers  than  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  its  various  intellectual  employments — ^particularly  his  methods  of  instruc- 
lion.   In  the  absence  of  such  a  publication  we  transcribe  the  following  notice.] 

The  following  passage,  relative  to  the  character  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes 
aa  a  naturalist  and  as  an  instructer,  is  from  Mr.  Verplanck's  annual  report  on 
the  High  School,  ih>w  in  press.  In  the  original,  it  immediately  follows  an  inter- 
esting and  somewhat  minute  view  of  Mr.  Barnes's  attainments  as  a  naturalist, 
an^  of  his  contributions  to  natural  science,  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  New 
Toiic  Lyceum  of  .Natural  History. 


I 


to  (Ilia  jmt  ind  dltcriwliiiriin  AtaeiK,  I  bm  enhr  k 

reprded  Ai»  bcoiMIImw,  <n-  indaed  tor  Mher  oot  imi 

Urjng  into  the  UM>  <f  lU*,  M  tt  nlliB|it*  nlM  in  flier—lri*, 

U  ■id  cnlltnted  Iba  abaij  of  Nttnra  n  IbniMIiiK  boat-  osMM 

Hlnr^  wUanrU'RMdc  •npIoymMt »  dw 'tnlnituidlit  Mil 

>t>BndaltealfM<4nn^dda,«id-«bdqpw«tr«Dl«llMHnMiMe 

enilti  tnemriu  Ae  BdHwr  cf  the  lupph—  rf  Jdmk     WUki 

c  oUectf  of  Ow  MiMii,  wM*  k  hb  OMca  eldNinia  nMed  « 

d  (be  KfeiiflfaMttW«fct,beirM*t<M^lnoe<5Mtoia  ><|liail 

i«pik,tomfJWlWi»iP  ifc>hfcdi>lMwitir,ai>dlTiiJlitJMp 

,  .'ofKatarr.    »»  fcH*"  Aa^nqni*  iMiMff  rf.»  ■iiiiwi|li 

I  (Stepban  BIktt,  PmUaDl of  Om  Buk  rf  farifc  ftnfc^tefci 

icLiLuul  nil  111    )  iiiliii.iililil  Ihii  hliiiil iiiii^^wiifli 

uDd  leauTB  W  b»M«a»  a«  fat  MtortW  rf  — ■  lilij'j  fa* 
V  by  the  light  of  adBDca  'tliB  TCry  MItb  Ml  wHcfe  W*  fa>iJfc«i 
.  -every  rock,  evan plaot,  ovott  timet  pniiBft  »  ml^ltm-imm 
|>  wonderful,  ra  nried,  m  camplui;  an  adafitaliM  tf  MMWato-an 
ni&ed.  ■>  axUnri*a,ao  parM.  IhaC  die  vbdOB  wlmaMA 
iaoB.  Mai  b  U  to  pNaeat  esiMMae,  tnU  vnr  itiMTiMaii 
ja  Blind  maj  IfatM  be  anabled  to  labte**  AaaMtdrif'aga 
h  rfflw  orth  the  nevoluttBPa  ihubaya  fcrmadaad  fl—aaid  Uii 
I  iti  inhaUlaiib,  the  crealloD,  the  dlMOlaIlM.'llia  bbbII— i.tMW 
imice  Am  haimooy ,  which,  while  It  hai  laii|^t  cacb  bafaaahaHM 
le  tbe  priauiyDltJecU  of  ia  cmUku,  hu  teuerad  (ben  Mliiihaei 
■ilary  purtiosec 

' — '-J,  „,  teacherof  youth,  Mr.  Buoea had loDc aaia! 

.bic  and  willing  [o  teach,  nari  to  leach  well,  aU 
Js  of  knowledge  which  the  wants  and  oplnioos  of  Kxiety  requl 
n  for  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  he  did  not  connder  llie  mere  driUi 
lis  Id  those  eludii»i  as  lufficient  discharge  of  hia  duty.  He  felt  a ' 
^olal  ioterest  in  Iheui,  and  delighted  to  throw  belbrD  tliem  and 
lallon  ts  nuKbt  stimulale  their  curioaity,  or  wldiout  Ibe  Ubi 
enrich  Uielr  miixb  with  such  hint*  uid  outlinaa  of  acian 
I  atier  life  be  filled  up  and  completed. 

■tu^ordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  la  the  inadtndoD  mer  i 

.'     It  was  our  liope  io  founding  disae  aehooli,  tliat  wluld 

I  laneuaf^  would  tie   well  taught,  accurate  itutnictioo  misht  al 

Bi  all  Ihoie  practical  parts  of  education  which  fit  men  for  the 

fc  of  life.    The  experiment  baa  been  aatisfactory,  and  wliiltl  the  | 

iBamea  who  have  enten.-d  the  aeveral  colleges,  have  not  falleo  b 

Important  part  of  claa»cal  learning,  there  have  rone  forth  every 

school  a  number  of  other  youth   with   minds  btbltuated  to 

id  profilable  application,  and  liberalized  and  invigorated  by  vi 

Liable  knowledge.     Nor  were  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  mi 


d"  those  opportuniUes  which  the  course  of  disciplia 

ubtantly  proBcnlcd,  to  impress  on  those  under  hii  care,  noli 

porals.locorrecdllioiaof  lalie  htniour  and  pride,  to  awaken  ralionBt  | 

iken  Uioae  morat  Koaibilitiea,  which,  though  they  may  be  dormi 

e  rarely  dead.' — Eve.  Pott. 


L  High  School  uf  New  York,  of  w 


e  waa  associaXB  priacipal 
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BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 

[After  many  failures,  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  annual 
Reports  and  several  other  publications  *  of  this  excellent  institution,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  year,  inclusive.  From  these  and  what  may  in 
future  be  forwarded  to  us,  we  shall  occasionally  present  a  sketch  of  the  Society's 
proceedings,  and  endeavour  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  its 
various  and  extensive  measures  for  the  dififusion  of  universal  education.] 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote  the  education  of  the  children  of  all 
the  poor,  of  every  class,  sect,  and  country,  in  moral  and  religious  principles,  as 
the  surest  means  of  diminishing  crime  and  misery,  and  producing  general  peace 
and  happiness.  The  system  which  it  acts  upon,  while  eminently  calculated 
to  fix  in  the  infant  mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  particular  opinions  or  creed  of  any,  being  in  con- 
formity with  that  Divine  precept,  <  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  uiould  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.*- 

The  common  means  of  instcuction  being  far  too  expenMve  to  be  adopted  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  upon  a  great  scale,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  about  (he 
year  1708,  devised  a  method  by  which  a  school,  however  large,  might  be 
managed  by  one  master,  and  one  set  of  lessons,  thus  diminishing  the  expense 
for  each  individual  child  to  a  mere  trifle ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  plan 
communicated  instruction  with  astonishing  celerity.  In  the  year  1806,  our 
late  venerable  sovereign  honoured  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  with  a  private  audi- 
ence, fully  informed  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  saw  its  important 
bearing  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  poor  population.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  king  uttered  those  memorable  words,  which  will  do  honour  to  the 
name  of  George  the  Third  to  the  latest  posterity: — '  It  is  my  wish  that  every 
poor  child  in  my  kingdom  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.*  From  tiiat  period 
his  majesty  not  only  gave  to  the  British  system  his  royal  sanction  and  patron- 
age, but  subscribed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  towards  its  support  and 
propagation.  This  liberal  subscription  has  been  regularly  continued  by  his 
present  majesty.  The  value  of  the  British  system  of  mutual  instruction  be- 
coming gradually  more  and  more  known,  schools  were  established  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  which  were  organized  by  masters 
trained  and  sent  by  the  committee  of  the  parent  society  in  me  Borough  Rotd : 
the  accounts  of  the  schools  upon  this  plan,  which  have  been  publbhed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  society,  present  many  interesting  partlcnlan 
of  their  prosperity,  and  especially  of  the  extensive  moral  effects  produced  by 
their  establishment  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  where,  from  the  demand 
for  juvenile  labour,  the  children  are  soon  taken  into  close  employment  the 
system  has  proved  itself  preeminently  useful,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it . 
conveys  instruction. 

This  institution,  though  in  no  manner  connected  widi  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  has  powerfully  cooperated  in  its  designs,  and  acts  upon  tiie  same 
liberal  principles :  while  on  one  hand,  by  the  exeroons  of  the  Bible  Society  in 
their  endeavours  to  introduce  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  every  house  and  cot- 
tage, the  deplorable  want  of  education  was  discovered,  tiie  School  Society  on 
the  other  hand  became  the  ready  coadjutors  of  the  Bible  Society,  by  providing 
the  means  of  instruction,  without  which  the  gift  of  Bibles  would  have  been 
of  little  avail.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  system,  that  nothing 
should  be  taught  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  prevent  eooscientlous  and 
pious  parents,  of  any  religious  denomination,  from  sending  their  children  for 
instruction ;  the  Bible,  in  the  authorized  version,  without  note  or  comment, 
being  the  only  religious  book  taught  in  the  schools. — Bri^  Recount  of  the 
Socuiy. 

*  Forwanled  by  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Society — through  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Keimctt  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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volume  now  before  us,  both  of  which  are  remarkably  simple,  and  very  gradu- 
ally progressive  in  style.  The  Latin  version  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  we  may 
observe  in  passing,  though  a  r%rj  interesting  story,  is,  we  think,  rendered 
unnecessarily  hard,  by  its  very  frequent  intn^uction  of  idioms.  Phedrus,8o 
generally  used  at  the  same  stage  of  a  pupil's  progress,  is  stiU  more  objectionable. 
.  Besides  many  other  advantages,  tiie  little  work  under  notice  possesses  the 
very  attractive  one  of  fumishine  its  readers  with  a  very  clear  and  correct, 
though  a  brief,  view  of  Grecian  history.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  this 
book  is  already  in  extensive  use,  in  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  clasBical 
schools.  We  would  warmly  recommend  it  to  all  teachers  who  have  ttol 
examined  it,  as  a  class  book  of  which  experience  in  Uie  school  room  will  daUy 
enhance  their  estimation. 

Rul6s  of   Pronunciation   in   Reading  Latin.      New-Haven. 
A.  H.  Maltby,     1828.     18nio.    pp.  7. 

For  the  moderate  cost  of  a  very  few  cents  infltructera  are  here  fumidie4 
with  the  most  satisfactory  direetion  and  assistance  on  a  subject  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  still  too  much  neglected  in  many  classical  seminaries.  The 
rules  are  few,  are  clearly  stated,  and  fully  illustrated,  inculcating  the  modem 
style  of  pronouncing,  without  the  addition  of  peculiarities  or  afiectatioiv  This 
little  manual,  besides  b^ng  highly  usefiil  to  pupils,  will  be  of  great  service  to 
Uiose  teachers  whose  own  instructioD  may  have  been  imperfect  in  req»e«| 
of  orthoepy. 


BO9K8   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Mirror,  or  Eighteen  Juvenile  Tales  and  Dialogues.  Bj  a 
Lady  of  Philadelphia.  With  Engravings.  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis,  and  Charles  F.  Francis,  New- York.  1828.  l8mo. 
pp.288. 

The  Pearl,  or  Affection's  Gift ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Tear's 
Present.  Philadelphia.  Thomas  T.  Ash.  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis.     1829.     18ino.     pp.252. 

The  Casket,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  (or  Chidren 
and  Young  Persons.  1829.  Boston.  Bowles  and  Dearborn. 
l8mo.     pp.  267. 

The  juvenile  department  of  annual  publications,  is  to  be  still  further  enlarged, 
we  imderstandy  by  one  or  more  volumes  in  addition  to  the  above.  The  vanety 
^us  fumi^ed,  will  affiml  room  for  selection,  according  to  the  various  tastes  of 
puvchasers.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
compared  these  pubKcations,  to  be  aided  by  a  few  words  of  information  re* 
specting  the  character  of  each ;  and  this  is  ail  which  our  present  very  limited 
ailowance  of  space  will  admit. 

The  Mirror  is  apparently  intended  for  very  young  children,  and  its  contenis 
may  be  ^i^enerally  characterised  as  simple  and  agreeable,  though  not  addressed 
to  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  The  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  the  stories, 
aregenerally  neat ;  and  some  are  unusually  accurate  and  expressive. 

The  Pearl  is  more  various  in  its  chaiacter;  and  several  or  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  it,  possesses  a  fair  degree  of  merit.  The  illustrations  are  on  copper, 
and  are  in  general  executed  with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  though  some  of  the 
figures  lack  the  air  of  freedom  and  life,  which  perhaps  will  be  expected  in  the 
plates  of  a  volume  belonging  to  the  ornamental  class  of  publications. 
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COMMON  EDUCATIOIf. 


INFLUENCE  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERft. 

[From  a  Discourse  by  AWa  Woods,  D.  D.  delivered  at  his  Inauguration  9B 
President  ot  Transylvania  University.] 

Man's  connexion  with  those  around  him  lays  the  foundation 
for  a  large  portioif  of  his  present  duties. 

Is  be  a  parent  ?  The  education  of  his  children,  however 
young,'  is  already  commenced.  Even  before  they  acquire  their 
vernacular  tongue,  they  are  forming  the  dispositions  and  habits, 
which  will  give  coraplexioD  to  their  manhood  and  their  old  age. 
They  are  taking  lessons  of  every  body  and  of  every  thing  around 
them.  To  their  parents  especially  they  look  up  for  guidance 
and  teaching.  Can  an  ignorant  person  open,  by  the  wisest  and 
gentlest  means,  these  budding  faculties,  and  fashion  with  plas- 
tic hand  these  forming  manners  ?  Can  he,  whose  own  powers 
have  never  been  developed,  be  qualified  to  develope  and  mature 
the  powers  of  others  ?  Can  he,  who  has  never  governed  his 
own  spirit,  nor  chastened  his  own  fancy,  nor  bridled  his  own 
desires,  give  lessons  of  moderation,  of  prudence,  and  of  judg- 
ment ? 

Is  he  an  avowed  teacher  of  youth  ?  He  has  taken  upon  him 
duties  of  high  and  solemn  import.  He  has  undertaken  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  next  generation.  He  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  to  form  the  parents,  the  citizens,  the  teach- 
ers, the  philosophers,  the  patriots,  and  the  Christians  of  the 
coming  age.  To  this  formation  of  character,  every  teacher, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  hall  of  science,  contributes  a  portion  of 
influence. 

From  the  salutary  changes  introduced  within  a  few  years  in 
the  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  experiments  now  making  with  a 
view  to  other  changes,  it  is  evident  the  whole  science  of  educa- 
tion is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  literature,  as  in  religion,  venera- 
tion for  the  mere  oflice  of  teacher  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is 
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the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  library  will  be  of  a  select  and 
appropriate  character.  The  apparatus  will  be  of  the  more  sim- 
ple kind,  adapted  to  illustrations  and  experiments. 

It  contemplates  a  system  of  mutual  instruction.  It  proposes 
that  the  youth  of  a  town  or  village  shall  associate,  to  study  to- 
gether ;  to  read  the  same  books  ;  to  investigate  the  same  sub- 
jects ;  to  communicate  to  each  other  their  saveral  attainments  ; 
Co  secure  and  prolong  the  advantages  of  the  schools  to  which 
they  may  have  access  ;  and  to  apply  their  whole  common  stock 
of  theoretical  principles  to  practical  purposes. 

It  contemplates  the  aid  of  occasional  leciureSy  in  connexion 
with  these  mutual  efforts  ;  lectures  on  the  more  difficult  subjects, 
at  the  most  convenient  seasons,  by  the  gratuitous  assistance  of 
educated  gentlemen  in  the  several  towns,  or  by  professed  and 
experienced  teachers. 

It  proposes  to  afford  assistance,  not  so  much  in  literature,  as 
in  the  exact  sdenceSy  and  their  application  to  the  useful  arts  and  the 
business  of  life,  I  know  not  that  literary  pursuits  need  be  exclud- 
ed ;  but  the.  system  appears  to  me  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
latter  purpose,  and  to  be  far  more  necessary  to  promote  it. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  Lyceum  as  a  very  desirable  object.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  system,  because  it  is  economical.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  method,  by  which  valuable  knowledge 
can  be  acquired  at  an  expense  so  moderate,  and  so  entir^j 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  brings  to 
the  doors  of  the  people  that  which  is  now  obtained  only  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  furnishes  the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  educa- 
tion for  a  sum  which  can  never  be  deemed  a  burden.  Now  in 
most  places,  the  question  of  economy  in  regard  to  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge,  is  one  of  high  consideration  ;  in  some,  it  is  un- 
avoidably so  ;  and  education  must  come  at  a  small  expense  or 
never  be  obtained. 

The  Lyceum  well  agrees  wUh  the  modem  principles  of  education. 
I  refer  to  the  comparatively  modern  discovery,  that  the  moat 
effectual  education  aims  not  so  much  at  filling,  and  crowding, 
and  loading  the  mind,  as  in  cultivating  and  exercising  the  mind 
itself.  We  begin  to  teach  a  child  to  think,  to  inquire,  to  invea-' 
tigate,  to  reason,  to  educate  himself.  This  principle  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  but  in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  been 
surprisingly  overlooked.  It  is  still  but  little  known  and  practi- 
cally adopted  ;  and  our  instructions  need  vast  improvements  in 
regard  to  it,  from  the  lowest  children's  school  to  the  highest 
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jnlly  lo  purBUC.     Preparalion  for  colUge  ofieii  c 

!,  or  merely  passable,  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  a 

ftoKrapIiy,  leas  arillimetic,  and  scarcely  any  other  ftttaio- 

1  Both  precept  and  example  have  concurred  to  inspire  a 

tempt   in   the  minds  of  students,  while  at   scbooJ,  for 

er  species  of  knowledge.      It  is  unnecessary  to  point 

lumerous  impediments,  which  a  scholar  thus  slenderly 

,  must   encounter  in  the   prosecution  of  an  extended 

of  liberal  education.     If  the   institution  to  which  he  is 

I,  deserve  the  name  ot college  or  unirfrntj,  it  will  imme- 

y  AiiiiMinA  of  him  the  use  of  powers  and  atlaiaments 

cli  he    i^  not  provided  ;  and  thus  the  businesB  of  his 

cmains  to  he  prosecuted  at  (he  university,  which,  con- 

lly,  is  reduced  to  (he  rank  and   condition  of  a  mere 

school.     This  degradation  of  our  higher  iueiitutions, 

Bcquence  of  the   defects  of  our  classical  schools^  has, 

^(her  causes,  tended  to  bring  the  honours,  bestowed  by 

,  into  contempt.     Men  who  have  received  degrees 

I  universities  of  Europe,  deride  the  idea  of  being 

§-afe(/  at  imaginary  ones  in  America. 

B  who  understood  its  nature  and  influence,  hare  seldcmi 

to  a  clasiital  course,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 

expense  of  lime  and  money  which  it  involved,  and  the 

1  of  other  useful  objects,  which,  on  the  old  system  of 

,  it  necessarily  implied.     On  the  Bigb  School  system, 

le  grounds  of  objection  arc  removed.     The  expense,  to 

lio  study  ancient  languages,  is  no  greater  than  to  those 

|it  themselves  to  English  branches  ',  and  by  fixing  a  time 

y  thing,  and  causing  everything  to  be  done  in  its  time,  no 

useful  objects  is  required.     The  scholar  who  is 

I  to  be  a  man  of  business,  is  enabled  to  acquire  all  Ihs 

irning  which  is  necessary  to  a  comprehension  of  the 

and  construction  of  his  own  language.      The  allu- 

I  ancient  customs  and  manners,  which  abound  througb 

lilcrature,  will,  likewise,  he  sufficiently  obvious  to 

Krstanding  ;  and  a  taste  for  correct  and  chastened  style 

Iht  and   expression,   will  have  been  acquired.      This 

lluence  from  classical  learning,  is  desirable  for 

in  an  enlightened  and  civilized  commnnity, 

pourse   of  modem  laii/^aget,  is   of  equal    importance 

i  regard  it  as  a  part  of  a  praeiical,  or  of  a  liberal, 

In  all  our  commercial  cities,  the  man  who  cannot 

I  French  language,  will    fitid  his  sphere  of  profitable 
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This  sjstem  appears  admirable  to  me  for  its  sunplieii^j  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  adapted  to  every  neighbourhood 
aod  every  subject  of  iavestigatioa  withia  its  wide  raage.  It  is 
suited  to  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  all  the  various 
classes  of  society,  whatever  may  be  their  previous  state  of  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge.  It  may  operate  in  every  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  in  almost  auy  conceivable  tircunietances 
where  a  thirst  for  knowledge  exists,  sufficient  to  introduce  a  Ly« 
ceum  and  secure  for  it  a  sedulous  attention. 

Shall  I  be  told,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  anticipations  are  vtt- 
ionary  ?  I  know  not  but  time  may  convince  me  that  they  are 
so  ;  but  at  present,  I  seem  to  myself  to  reason  from  sober  fact 
and  solid  principle.  I  do  not  suppose  that  great  and  manifaat 
results  will  be  speedily  produced.  The  operation  of  the  system 
will  require  time.  Give  it  a  fair  trial  for  a  reasonable  time,  and 
I  doubt  not  its  results  will  be  both  certain  and  happy.  Shall  I 
be  told  that  this  plan  will  make  superficial  scholars  ?  Sir,  I 
trust  it  will  not  ;  for  the  sum  total  of  my  hopes  from  it  are,  that 
it  will  make  (hem  tiwrougk*  Not  indeed  extensively  ;  not  as 
finished  scholars  ;  not  as  men  of  great  science.  But,  as  far  aa 
they  go  through,  scholars  ;  men  of  thought  and  reason  ;  practi- 
cal men,  well  versed  in  the  various  parts  of  a  thorough  popuimr 
education, 

Q^e»tumB  to  he  Diacuised  hy  LAfceums. 

1.  Would  it  be  good  policy  and  practicable,  to  establish  a 
national  Lyceum,  or  an  institute  for  promoting  a  natiowU  edu- 
cation ? 

2.  Can  a  Lyceum  be  established  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  branch  of  the  national  institute  ? 

3.  Which  is  most  difficult  to  conduct,  the  exercises  of  a 
Lyceum,  or  of  a  military  company  ;  and  what  their  comparatiye 
expense  and  utility  ? 

4.  Why  cannot  persons,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
conduct  a  course  of  mutual  exercises,  for  their  entertainment 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  children  composing  an  infant  school, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  six  years  old  ? 

6.  Would  it  be  good  policy  for  county  Lyceums  to  take 
measures  to  furnish  all  the  schools  within  their  districts,  with  a 
few  articles  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and  practical  illustrations, 
in  the  essential  branches  .of  a  popular  education  ? 

6.  Would  it  be  expedient  for  Lyceums  and  school  committees 
to  employ  a  mechanic  to  paint  upon  the  walls  of  all  the  school- 
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Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich,  1745.  He  lost  his  father,  a 
physician,  very  early,  and  was  educated  by  pious  relatives. 
His  intention  of  entering  the  church  was  given  up  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  preaching,  and  he  applied  to  the  law. 
A  disease,  brought  on  by  excessive  and  immoderate  study,  in- 
duced him  to  turn  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He  bought  a 
small  estate,  where  a  frequent  intercourse  with  the  common 
people  opened  his  eyes  to  the  distressing  condition  of  the  lower 
classes.  Pestalozzi  was  not  the  man  who  could  witness  misery 
without  a  correspondent  feeling  of  compassion ;  he  could  not 
pass  a  wretched  cottage  without  stretching  out  a  friendly  hand 
to  the  poor  inmates,  nor  see  a  shivering  orphan  without  taking 
it  to  his  fireside.  He  began  to  feel  contempt  for  the  splendor 
of  cold-hearted  opulence,  and  indifference  to  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  from  books  ; — he  proposed  to  himself  to 
study  life  ;  and  the  happiness  of  wiping  off  the  tear  from  tbe 
orphan's  cheek  seemed  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  the  glory 
of  authorship.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
where  Pestalozzi  lived,  many  poor  and  neglected,  children. 
Pestalozzi  took  a  number  of  them  into  his  house,  and  became 
their  guardian  and  instructer.  But  the  expenses  of  this  under- 
taking soon  made  him  poor,  for  he  was  more  benevolent  than 
prudent,  and  the  kind  disposition  of  his  heart  rendered  him  an 
easy  prey  to  every  designing  villain.  The  loss  of  property  did 
not  depress  his  spirits,  nor  did  the  sneering  of  worldly  men  at  hia 
folly  damp  his  ardour  for  improving  the  state  of  the  lower  orders. 

He  was  invited,  in  1798,  by  the  government  of  Unterwalden, 
to  establish  a  school  at  Stantz,  lately  ravaged  by  fire  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  though 
he  had  neither  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  plan  at  his  own 
command,  nor  was  furnished  with  them  by  the  State.  The 
children  came  in  crowds,  flocking  for  relief  and  nurture,  as  well 
as  instruction.  The  successful  issue  of  his  experiment  made 
under  these  difficult  circumstances  is  thus  described  :— ^  My  first 
task  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  pupils,  and  to  attach 
them  to  me.  The  deserted  state  in  which  I  found  myself,  all 
painful  as  it  was,  and  the  absolute  want  of  assistance,  were 
precisely  what  contributed  the  most  to  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise. Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  turned  all  my  cares 
and  all  my  affections  to  the  children  ;  to  me  they  were  indebted 
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AMERICAN  LYCEUM.* 

Proceedings  in  Boston, 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day the  7th  November,  to  talce  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  Americaa 
Lyceum.  The  meeting  was  organized,  by  choosing  the  Hon.  Mr.  Webster 
to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Emerson  Secretary. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  meeting  by  making  a  few  Introductory  remarks,  and  proposed  several 
resolutions  which  were  afterwards  adopted.    . 

He  then  begged  leave  to  I  equest  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  had  been  favourably 
placed  to  observe  the  immediate  practical  influence  of  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tion, to  state  what  he  had  observed  to  be  their  efiects,  particularly  upon  adulU, 
in  those  towns  in  which  they  have  been  established. 

In  answer  to  his  call,  Mr.  Holbrook  gave  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  several  places  in  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
States,  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had,  in  some  instances,  been  conducted,  and 
of  the  good  effects  which  had  already  been  produced  by  them. 

He  said  that  their  immediate  effect  had  uniformly  been,  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  relation  to  important  sub- 
jects in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy  and  other 
useful  sciences,  which  admit  of  practical  application  to  the  business  of  those 
enjraged  in  these  useful  pursuits. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Everett  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
success  of  the  institution.  He  stated  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  ^ood  which 
was  promised,  and  which  had  been  effected,  by  similar  institutions  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere ;  and  remarked  particularly  upon  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afibrded  by  associations  of  the  nature  of  the  Lyceum,  In  procuring 
books  and  instruments,  which  individuals  would  not  often  be  able  to  procure 
for  themselves. 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  observations  upon  the  benefit  which  would  be 
derived  by  them  who  had  not  had  great  advantages  of  education,  from  the  op* 
portunities  for  improvement  presented  by  these  schools  of  mutual  improve* 
ment. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  read  amd  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  lliat  this  meeting  regard  with  deep  interest  and  cordial  appro- 
bation the  various  indications  oi  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  popular  im- 
provement, as  expressed  in  the  establishment  of  mechanics'  institutions  and 
local  associations  of  different  kinds,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  practical  sci- 
ence and  useful  knowledge. 

That  this  meeting  consider  the  institution  denominated  the  American  Ly- 
ceum, as  comprehending  the  chief  objects  of  a  general  association  for  popular 
improvement,  and  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  common  education  in  pri- 
mary and  other  schools. 

That  the  extensive  good  already  effected  by  this  useful  institutioo,  and  the 
reaeonal>le  expectation  of  its  future  progress,  are  such  as  seem  to  this  meeting 
to  eoounend  it  to  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  community,  and  to  render 

*  This  naoM  has  been  anifoed  to  tho  institution,  with  a  view  to  avoid  limitiiur  it,  bf  a  pa^ 
eultar  dwi; oation  to  any  one  class  of  the  conununity,  while  its  object  u  the  benefit  of  all.  A 
name  of  one  kind  or  other  is  raqdired  for  eonvenieooe*  sake ;  and  as  thb  has  already  been  ex- 
taosivriy  adopted,  it  wooM  be  well  to  adhere  to  it ;  altlioiich  a  nan  fiuailiar  term  miglit  oIIk 
•rwise  have  been  pMfcrable,  ooold  any  siof  la  word  be  fouad  which  WQold  aaijl  tht  ppqioaa^ 
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The  following  report  and  resolutions  from  a  committee  uppointed  at  a  for- 
mer meeting,  were  tnen  read,  and  after  some  discussion,  adopted. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  the  Report  presented  on  the  14th  was  recommit- 
ted for  revision,  submit  the  following  Report 

As  the  Lyceum  is  an  institution  which  originated  in  places  at  a  dbtance 
from  this  city,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  community  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  its  design,  it  may  not  be  unappropriate  to  offer, 
in  the  first  place,  a  description  of  the  objects  and  character  of  the  Lyceum. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  local  and  general.  The  former  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  account  of  a  Lyceum,  as  it  exists  in  a  given  vicinity. 

A  Lyceum,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  a  voluntary  association  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, holding  weekly  or  other  stated  meetings  lor  exercises  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  conversation,  or  experiments,  relating  to  subjects  of  practical  science 
and  useful  knowledge. 

The  branches  of  this  institution,  already  in  operation,  have  varied  in  their 
subjects  of  attention,  manner  of  conducting  them,  and  consequent  success. 
Some  have  confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.  To 
give  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided  into  several  clas- 
ses, viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists,  another  of  astronomers,  one  of 
geologists,  &c.  Each  class  chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  the 
attention  of  the  society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.  When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  the  foreman  calls  upon  one  of  bis 
class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the  wheel  and  axis,  pulty,  &c. ; 
making  an  application  of  each  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  A  similar  course 
is  pursued  by  the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers,  and  othera.  Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  exercises  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Under  proper  regula- 
tions, any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question  the  persons  makinsr  the  Illus- 
trations, and  to  dispute  any  point  he  conceives  to  be  erroneous.  This  some- 
times leads  to  a  full  discussion  of  certain  points,  which  never  fails  to  fix  them 
permanently  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces  them  as 
topics  of  general  conversation,  and  among  those,  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of  an  evening  devolves  upon  one 
or  two  persons,  each  one  being  left  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  ac- 
quirements, and  judgment.  1  nc  subjects,  however,  are  generally  intended  to 
be  of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way,  fitted  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan  lectures  have  been  ^ven 
upon  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geology,  railways,  canals, 
powers  and  debihties  of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases,  and  management 
of  teeth,  the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fruit  trees,  fruit, 
fuel,  and  various  other  subjects  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 

Besides  subjects  of  a  scientific  and  definite  character,  some  societies  have 
occasionally,  and  others  generally,  introduced  those  of  a  more  general  or  mis- 
cellaneous nature  ;  involving  principles  of  expediency/  rather  than  science  ; 
and  relating  to  government,  law,  political  and  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
education,  morsUs,  &c.    These  are  conducted  in  the  form  of  common  debates. 

In  some  instances  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young  and  inexperi- 
enced minds,  such  as  reading,  declama'idn,  composition,  particularly  letter 
writing,  also  erammar  and  geography,  have  been  introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  Gencml  Society  admits  and  supposes  that  each  town,  coun- 
ty, and  statu  Lyceum,  will  manage  its  concerns  on  most  points,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  fitted  to  tlie  views,  pursuits,  acquire- 
ments, taste,  ages,  and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  the  exercises  of  a  Lyceum 
are  conducted,  it  answers  the  great  and  important  purpose  of  introducing  into 
family  and  social  circles,  proper  and  useful  topics  of^convcffatioo,  and  amverts 
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of  weekly  exerdsetf,  which  hare  given  them  |piKlually  but  certainly  and  per« 
roanently  a  development  and  expansion  of  mmd,  and  a  re^ed  and  elevated 
taste. 

On  the  subject  of  general  Lyceums,  (embracing  several  of  the  local  institu- 
tions,) there  is  one  grand  principle,  which  must  be  distinctly  and  constantly 
kept  in  view.  It  is  that  every  man  must  educate  himself.  Neither  friends, 
nor  money,  nor  schools,  nor  colleges,  nor  seminaries,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  ef- 
fectually ^ucate  a  single  individual.  It  is  effort,  it  is  long,  patient,  and  per- 
fonal  efibrt,  which  alone  can  raise  a  person  to  that  intellectual  and  nM>ral  el- 
evation, which  is  the  privilege,  and  the  dignity,  of  man.  Consequently,  the 
more  personal,  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  moral  effort  can  be  induced,  the 
more  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum  will  be  attained,  the  more  society  will  be  en- 
lightened and  improved,  Uie  more  worthy  will  our  race  become,  of  the  place 
they  hold  in  the  scale  of  being. 

If  this  principle  is  correct,  a  society  which  has  for  its  object  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  education,  cannot  fully  effect  that  object,  without  embracing 
the  whole  community.  Every  town,  village,  and  neighbourhood,  must  feel  ili 
influence,  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  engage  in  its  exercises.  But  althoush  indi- 
vidual and  personal  effort  is  essentia  to  answer  any  of  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  not  all  that  is  essential.  Individual  eflbrts  must  be  united,  concen- 
trated, and  combined ;  and  hence  the  necessity,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
towns,  of  counties,  of  states,  entering  into  a  mutual  arrangement  for  the  par- 
pose  of  advancing,  not  only  a  popular  and  enlightened,  but  a  national  educa- 
tion. As  far  as  is  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  be  national  and  uniform  in  our 
pronunciation,  our  language,  our  views  of  political  economy,  measures  of  gov- 
ernment, in  our  various  distinct,  but  reciprocal  interests,  arising  from  climate* 
geographical  and  geological  features  and  divisions  of  our  country.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life,  en- 
ergy, and  efficiency,  to  a  society  for  mutual  instruction,  that  branches  more  or 
less  minute,  should  extend  themselves  into  every  town,  village,  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  that  each  branch  should  select  and  conduct  its  exercises  in  its  own 
way,  and  in  most  respects  be  perfectly  independent  in  its  character  and  its  op- 
erations. It  is  also  important  that  every  branch  should  be  formed,  with  a  view 
of  uniting  with  others,  that  their  efforts  may  be  combined  and  their  power 
augmented. 

To  give  the  institution  such  an  organization  that  every  branch  may  be  at 
full  liberty  to  fit  its  exercises  to  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  those  who  com- 
pose it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  aid  of  other  branches,  and  light 
from  a  seneral  fountain,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  each  town  Lyceum  a 
kind  of  board  of  education  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  mutual  improvement 
of  its  members,  and  the  improvement  of  schools, — to  be  furnished  with  a  de- 
posit of  apparatus,  and  a  place  of  general  resort  for  all  classes  and  all  districts 
of  the  town,  and  to  have  the  meetings  and  exercises  so  arranged,  that  both 
sexes,  and  all  classes,  such  as  teachers,  farmers,  mechanics,  &c.  may  be  ac- 
commodated together  or  separately,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
the  wishes  of  the  members. 

To  aid  and  strengthen  the  operations  of  town  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are 
to  be  united,  by  three  delegatet  sent  from  each,  to  be  organized  into  a  county 
Lyceum,  for  the  purpose  oi  adopting  measures  to  advance  the  mutual  and  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  several  branches  they  represent  A  county  Lyceum  might 
take  measures  for  the  several  branches  to  procure  to  better  advantage  than 
they  could  separately,  apparatus,  books,  instruction  by  the  means  of  Mctures 
or  otherwise,  and  perhaps  they  might  own  some  more  expensive  articles  of 
apparatus,  to  be  removed  from  one  town  to  another,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole. 

From  each  county  Lyceum,  one  or  more  representatives  may,  if  desirable, 
be  sent,  to  organize  a  State  Lyeeiun  or  Board  of  Education.  This  board  to  be 
divided  into  several  committees ;  viz.  one  on  school  Ixwks,  one  on  apparatus, 
one  on  scJiool  bouses,  and  one  on  the  essential  branches  in  a  system  oi  popular 
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EDUCATION    IN   NEW  JERSEY. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor,*  dated 

« Princeton,  JV,  J.,  October  20, 1828, 

<  It  will  doubtless  gratify  you  to  learn,  that  efibrts  are  making  in  this  State, 
by  the  friends  of  education,  to  induce  our  legislature  at  their  approaching 
session,  which  will  commence  on  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  to  devise  and  put 
in  operation  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been 
done  by  our  legislature  to  promote  education,  excepting  the  accumulation 
of  a  school  fund,  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  now  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  the  people  of  the  several  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  lor  supporting  schools. 

*  Many  of  the  friends  oi  education  begin  to  think  that  it  is  time  for  our 
legislature  to  make  appropriations  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
bank  tax  which  is  now  annually  added  to  it,  and  which  combined  amount  to 
something  like  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  believed  that  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  granted  annually  from  the  State  treasury  to  the  several  towns^ 
upon  the  condition  that  they  raise  in  addition,  twice  as  much  themselves,  will 

five  all  the  stimulus  that  is  desirable  from  pecuniary  aid.  Twenty  thousand 
ollars  a  year  will  be  as  much  to  our  population  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand,  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  to  the  population  of  New  York, 
which  cannot  be  much  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

•  Whether  we  shall  succeed  remains  to  be  ascertained.t  Very  few,  if  any, 
of  our  legislators  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  school  systems  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  and  the  people  are  greatly  afraid  of  being 
taxed.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  do  now  pay  more,  and  gaiA 
less  good,  than  they  will  upon  the  proposed  plan.  They,  as  well  as  our  legjbt 
lators,  need  light  on  this  subject.' 


WOTICES. 

A  History  of  the  State  of  New- York,  from  the  First  Discovery 
of  the  Country  to  the  Present  Time.  By  F.  S.  Eastman.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Families.   New- York.   E.  Biiss^ 

The  history  of  each  State  in  the  Union  would  evidently  form  an  instructive 
and  useful  book  to  its  own  schools,  as  well  as  to  adult  readers  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  We  are  happy  to  see  an  attempt  to  supply  the  State  of  New 
York  with  this  important  aid  to  the  objects  of  education,  and  not  less  to  the 
diffusion  of  popular  intelligence. 

The  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  embodied  in  this  volume  we  would 
leave  to  the  investigation  of  those  who  are  more  competent  to  decide  than  our* 
selves.  But  of  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  volume,  as  designed  to  facilitate 
instruction,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  speak,  and  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 

*  For  the  information  communicated  in  this  letter  we  feel  much  indebted  te 
the  writer.  It  came  to  hand,  however,  too  late  for  our  last  number;  and  some 
additional  intelligence  mentioned  in  the  letter  has  failed  of  reaching  us. — ^Eo. 

t  Through  some  mistake,  we  presume,  no  further  information  has  been  fi>r- 
warded.— Ed. 
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